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Says  Miss  Remington: 


It  pSiyS  to  be  known  as  an  operator  of  the  lead- 
ing typewriter — to  share  in  the  prestige  which  goes 
with  leadership. 

It  p3yS  to  operate  the  machine  in  widest  use, 
because  it  means  the  widest  choice  of  opportunities 
for  me. 

It  f)£LyS  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  unrivaled 
Remington  service.  The  facilities  provided  by  the 
Remington  Employment  Departments,  the  largest, 
the  best  organized,  the  most  thorough  in  the  world, 
are  always  at  my  command. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(INCORPORATED) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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SIMPLIFY  YOUR  METHOD 


BARNES'  BRIEF  COURSE  will  show  you  how  to  teach 
shorthand  in  a  thorough  practical  way,  simplifying  both  your 
work  and  that  of  your  pupils. 

It  is  "brief"  yet  at  the  same  time  complete.  Its  brevity  is 
due  to  its  method  of  going  straight  to  the  point  and  making 
every  minute  count.  It  is  "business"  from  start  to  finish  ; 
gives  completely  vocalized  words  on  the  very  first  page  ;  word- 
signs,  phrasing,  and  speed  work  in  the  first  lesson  ;  a  business 
letter  in  the  second  and  each  succeeding  lesson.  Defers  "ex- 
ceptions" and  other  difficulties  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
course,  then  teaches  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  seem  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  few  new  principles. 

W.  E.  Keen,  of  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  says; 
"  I  have  carefully  examined  the  texts  put  out  by  several  other 
publishers,  but  have  failed  to  find  any  which  is  more  pedagog- 
ically  arranged  than  your  Brief  Course.  It  is  easy  to  teach 
and  easy  to  learn,  and  stands  alone  in  its  method  of  present- 
ing the  subject.  All  my  last  year's  graduates  (also  the  four  or 
five  students  who  failed  to  make  the  necessary  grades  to  grad- 
uate) are  at  work.  The  graduates  were  all  employed  by 
Uncle  Sam   after  having  passed   Civil    Service   examinations. 


Their  average  salary  on  the  loth  of  last  September  was  over 
$900.00  Per  Annum. 

(The  Benn  Pitman  edition  of  Brief  Course  is  used  at 
Haskell  Institute). 
G.  L.  Grogan,  of  Guymon  Business  University,-  Guymon, 
Okla.,  recently  said:  "I  have  given  Brief  Course  a  thoro 
trial  along  with  other  text-books  on  Graham  shorthand,  and 
find  it  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other  text-book  on  the  market. 
One  of  my  students  made  the  best  record  by  the  use  of  your  text 
that  I  have  ever  known  to  be  made  with  Graham  shorthand. 
She  accepted  a  position  exactly  two  months  after  beginning  the 
study.  She  acquired  an  exceptional  speed  while  going  thru 
the  book,  having  taken  dictation  for  only  five  days  after  com- 
pleting it ". 

(Recently    with    the    Draughon    Business    College   of 
Kansas  City  ). 

SPECIAL  OFFER  :— A  paper-bound  copy  of  Brief 
Course  will  be  sent  free  Of  charge  to  any  shorthand  teacher 
or  school  proprietor  who  would  like  to  know  more  about  this 
exceptional  little  book.  It  is  published  in  two  systems — the 
BENN  PITMAN  and  the  GRAHAM.  Be  sure  to  specify 
which  one  is  desired,  and  please  give  name  of  school. 


THE  ARTHUR  J.  BARNES  PUBLISHING  CO. 


2201    LOCUST   ST. 


ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 


^^20th    Century    Bookkeeping 
and  Accountings^ 


A  new  course  based  on  the  principles  advocated  by  modern  accountants  and 
presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  can  understand  them. 

We  think  it  is  the  best  book  on  the  market.  Let  us  show  you  why  we  think 
so.     If  it  will  cost  you  nothing  and  satisfy  us,  why  not  investigate  at  once  ? 

Just  to  interest  you — the  complete  text  contains  over  300  pages,  is  printed 
in  three  colors  and  is  listed  at  One  Dollar — fifty  per  cent  less  than  others  that 
are  not  twenty-five  per  cent  as  good.  It  gives  a  complete  course  in  individual 
partnership,  corporation  and  cost  accounting. 


SotxtH  -  Western  PixblisKin^  Company 

Cincinnaii,  Ohio 
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AUDITING 

Be  An  Accountant  and  Auditor 


The  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute  is  pre- 
narinsf  hundreds  of  persons  for  work  as  account- 
ants.     Students  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT 
Accounting    and    Auditing,    Factory    Cost 
Accounting,  Corporation  Accounting 
and    Finance,    Business   LaAv,     Ad- 
vanced   Bookkeeping,    and 
Accounting  Systems 

These  courses  prepare  for  high  grade  office 
and  factory  accounting  positions,  for  expert  ac- 
counting practice,  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in 
any  State,  and  for  teaching  higher  accounting. 
Reasonable  rates.  Satisfaction  assured.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

Get   Instruction  from   a  Specialist. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1425  ARCH  STREET,     PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Touch  Typewriting  Made  Easy 

NEW  AND   ORIGINAL   METHOD 

Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  in 
your  Typewriting  Department? 

Why  not  make  your  department  a  genuine  touch 
department  ? 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting 

will  do  this  for  you. 

BLISS   SYSTEM    OF    BOOKKEEPING 

All  transactions  are  performed  with  actual  business 
offices,  where  the  student  gets  an  actual  training  and 
experience.  Business  men  today  demand  the  finished 
and  experienced  accountant.  The  BLISS  SYSTEM 
affords  the  office  experience. 

The  Folder  System  is  designed  especially  for  small 
classes,  night  schools,  etc. 

NATIONAL  DICTATION  BOOK 

with  Shorthand  Notes 

Do  not  place  your  order  for  Dictation    Books  until   you 
have  examined  the  National. 

The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Co., 

SAGINAW.   MICHIGAN. 


BEST  BUSINESS  BOOKS 


Modern  Illustrative 
Bookkeeping— Revised 


For  years  this  has  been  the 
standard  system  of  bookkeeping. 
No  other  course  is  in  such  wide 
and  successful  use.  It  has  now 
been  revised  and  enlarged  to  cover 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  business  practice  and  records 
since  its  first  publication.  No 
change  has  been  made  in  the 
teaching  plan  or  in  the  original 
transactions  in  the  Introductory 
Course,  but  this  part  of  the  work 
has  been  materially  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  numerous  exer- 
cises and  drills  in  elementary 
bookkeeping.  In  the  Advanced 
Course  the  special  lines  of  busi- 
ness covered  and  treated  according 
to  the  most  approved  accounting 
methods  in  current  use. 


Van  Tuyl's  Complete 
Business  Arithmetic 

HALF  LEATHER,  432  PAGES,  $1.00 

Offers :  A  training  that  leads 
to  facility  and  accuracy  in  hand- 
ling the  fundamental  operations; 
the  placing  of  emphasis  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  arithme- 
tic rather  than  upon  set  rules  for 
the  solution  of  problems;  clearness 
and  fullness  of  explanation  ;  and 
the  providing  of  problems  that 
have  an  infonnation  value.  A 
great  many  problems  are  provided 
for  mental  work.  Many  calcula- 
tion tables  are  illustrated  and  ap- 
plied to  the  solution  of  problems. 
There  are  six  sets  of  examinations 
each  set  consisting  of  a  speed  test 
and  a  written  test  to  determine  the 
student's  mastery  of  the  subject  at 
various  stages  of  the  work. 


Fritz  and  Eldridge's 
Expert  Typewriting 

CLOTH,  11  X  8J^   IN.  181   PP.,  85c. 


A  large  octavo  volume  of  180 
pages,  based  on  the  touch  system 
of  typewriting.  It  contains  among 
the  many  topics  treated  in  its  forty 
chapters,  keyboard  drills,  word, 
phrase,  and  figure  drills,  full  page 
letters,  forms  of  address,  business 
terms  and  abbreviations ;  with 
complete  instruction  in  filing,  card 
systems,  billing,  tabulation,  cor- 
poration and  legal  forms,  trial 
transactions,  complete  specifica- 
tions, and  auditors'  reports; 
twenty-five  speed  articles,  and  a 
complete  day's  work  foi  a  type- 
writer operator.  The  most  com- 
prehensive, clear  and  practical  vol- 
ume of  the  kind  ever  published. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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GIRL  TYPIST'S  SPEED 
SURPRISES  WILSON 

Salome  Tarr  Takes  His   6,000- 
Word  Speech  at  the  Rate  of 
150  Words  a  Minute. 


Took  the  Prize  for  Accuracy  and  Her 

Friends  Are  Predicting  a  White 

House  Career  for  Her. 


Snoal  10  The  A'eu-  York  Tvr.es 
SEA  GIRT.  N  J  Aug  ;?.-Througli  her 
excellent  work  in  taking  from  dictation 
in  about  an  hour  Gov  Wilson  s  entire 
speech  of  acceptance  of  more  than  6.000 
words,  and  then  preparing  a  typewritten 
cop.v  of  the  spe-?ch  so  nearly  perfect  that 
only  tv.o  or  three  slight  changes  were 
found  to  be  necessarv.  Miss  Salome  Tarr, 
a  wisp  of  a  girl.  \H  years  old.  from  Jersey 
City,  has  sprung  Into  sudden  favor  at 
the  Little  White  House. 
I  The  Jersey  City  girl  seemed  a  mere  child 
I  when  she  appeared  at  Sea,  Girl  last  Fri- 
day and  announced  that  she  bad  been 
sent  In  response  to  a  request  from  Gov. 
Wilson's  secretary  for  a  stenographer. 
She  is  small  for  her  age.  When  Walter 
Measday,  the  Governor's  campaign  secre- 
tary, glanced  up  at  the  young  applicant, 
he  assigned  her  to  an  inconsequential  post 
in  his  office.  But  he  began  to  notice 
that  his  letters  dictated  to  her  came 
back  to  him  without  errors  and  with  great 
i-peed. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Gov  Wilson  found 
that  he  was  unable  to  undertake  the  die-  | 
tation  of  his  speech  of  acceptance  at 
Trenton,  where  he  had  gone  to  Spend  the 
day  on  State  business,  and  ho  decided  to 
undertake  the  task  at  his  home  after 
motoring  back   from   the   State   House. 

At  8.35  o'clock  Mr  Measday's  stenogra- 
pher was  sharpening  up  her  three  pencils 
a.'ter  a  hard  djy's  work  when  she  was 
Infonned  that  th"  Governor  wished  her 
to  come  to  his  library 


SHE'S    A    WORLD    CHAMPION 


—  Oi^Ci^ 


<y-^x^ 


I  will  take  all  these  pencils.  '  she  told 
the  other  stenographers;  "  there's  no  tell- 
ing how  many  I  will   need. 

At  10:'2.-i  o'clock  the  young  stenograp^ier 
came  out  of  the  Little  White  House  with 
three  very  dull  pencils  in  her  Ijand.  .One 
of  the  Governo.-'s  secretaries  was  with 
her,  and  had  instructions  to  see  her  to 
her  home,  as  it  was  rather  late.  In  the 
intervening  time  she  had  taken  dictation 
steadily  at  the  rate  of  150  words -per  min- 
ute, and  hfid  the  Governor's  complete 
speech  in  her  book  of  notes.  Interrup- 
tions had  taken  up  the  Governor's  time 
for  half  of  the  period  she  had  been  in  the 
Little  White  House. 

Next  morning  Miss  Tarr  was  up  and  at 
her  desk  by  5  o'clock.  She  worked  stead- 
ily through  the  early  morning  hours  and 
when  Gov.  Wilson  sent  over  at  10  o'clock 
to  ^k  how  the  transcript  of  the  short- 
hand notes  was  progressing  Miss  Tarr 
was  able  to  send  him  the  complete  text  of 
his  speech. 


'•-'^J^vje-c 


CHAMPION  TYPIST  TOOK 
GOV.  WILSON'S  BIG  SPEECH. 

He    Dictated    .4ooet>taner    from    Own 

Shoftliand   Xotca  to  Minn  Tarr 

tn     iVlnet^     Mlnntes. 

(Special  from  >  World  Suff  CorrespondeM.) 

I     SEA    GIRT,    N     J..    Aug     2.-Froin    his 

own  shorthand   notes,   Gov    Wilson   last 

I  Tuesday    night    dictated    his    speech    of 

I  acceptance    of    6.500    wonis    to    an    eUli- 

I  teen-year-old  girl   In   less  than  one  hour 

'and  a  half.     The  stenographer  was  Miss 

Salome  Lansing  Tarr  of  No.  513  Jersey 

avenue.  Jersey  City,  who  has  made  half 

a  dozen  speed   record!   In   contests  wlUi 

the  best  shorthand  wnlterg  In   the  ooun. 

I  try 

Miss  Tarr  went  to  th«  office  of  'Walter 
Measday,  the  nominee's  campaign  sec- 
retary, at  5  o'clock  Wednesday  morning, 
and  before  noon  she  delivered  typewrit- 
ten copies  of  the  speech  to  the  Gov- 
ernor In  making  a  final  revision  of  the. 
speech.  Gov  Wilson  found  Ml«»  'Tarr 
had  made  only  a  few  slight  errors.  Her 
Btenogi'aphlo  record  U  280  words  ^  mln- 
uta.  She  uses  thaCG.regg  system)  and 
cannot   read   the   Governor's   shorthand. 


2^C/         C^..<j-i> 
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Another  Record  Broken 

Miss  Bessie  Friedman  Sets  the  Amateur  Typewriting  Record 
at  107  Net  Words  a  Minute. 

At  the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  at  Spokane,  on  the  18th  of  July,  Miss  Bessie 
Friedman  won  the  National  Amateur  Typewriting  Championship,  writing  in  competition  with  un- 
familiar matter  at  the  rate  of  107  net  words  a  minute  for  thirty  minutes,  breaking  the  Amateur 
Record  established  at  Madison  Square  Garden  last  year  by  nine  net  words  a  minute. 

Not  only  does  Miss  Firedman's  achievement  break  the  Amateur  Record,  but  it  also  gives  her  a 
higher  record  than  that  of  many  of  the  professional  operators. 

Read  what  Miss  Friedman  says  of  a  "  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  of  which  she 
is  such  a  brilliant  exponent. 

"  The  exercises  in  '  A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting'  are  carefully  graded,  and  so  arranged 
that  one  makes  rapid  progress  and  overcomes  difficulties  almost  without  being  conscious  of  them.  I  believe 
the  methods  employed  produce  the  very  best  results  that  can  be  desired.  In  my  own  case  I  was  able  to 
win  two  championships,  writing  in  competition  over  100  net  words  a  minute  in  less  than  twenty  months 
from  the  time  I  first  began  the  study  of  typewriting.  I  heartily  recommend  'A  Practical  Course '  to  all 
who  wish  to  thoroughly  master  touch  typewriting,  and  are  looking  for  a  text-book  which  gives  the  right 
start." — Bessie  Fiiedmaii. 

NOW  READY 
Tenth  Edition,  entirely  reset,  revised  and  improved,  and  printed  from  new  plates 

Stiff  Paper  Covers,  50c;  cloth,  75c.    Teachers'  Examinalion  Copy,  postpaid, 
34c  and  50c  respectively.     Mention  school. 

Adopted  by  the  New   York  and    Boston  High  Schools. 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York 


Every  Teacher  and  Principal  Should  Read  the 

REPORT  OF  A 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 


APPOINTED  BY  THE 


New  York  Board  of  Education 

IN  REGARD  TO  THE 

TEACHING  OF  SHORTHAND 
IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST  BY 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West  45tli  St.,  New  York 

Ask  for  Particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  in  Shorthand  for  Teachers. 
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NUMBER    I 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  &t  Columbus,  O.,  Post  Office  b.s  2nd  Clasi  Hatter 


C.  P.  Zaner. 
E.  W.  Blose 


Editor 

Business  Manager 


Published  Monthly  (except  July  and  August)  by 
Zaner  &  Bloser,  118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O..  as 
follows:  Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  $100  a 
Year  (Foreign  Subscriptions  30  cents  extra  ;  Cana- 
dian Subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students' Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  Year  (Foreign  Sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  :  Canadian  Subscriptions 
10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted.  If  personal  checks  are  sent,  add 
20  cents  for  collection  fee. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  or  more  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance,  Mathe- 
matics, English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Advertising, 
Conventious,  etc..  and  Departments  specially  suited 
to  the  needs  of  teachers,  principals  and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edition, 
less  the  twelve  pages  devuted  to  commercial  sub- 
jects. This  edition  is  specially  suited  to  students  in 
Commercial.  Public  and  Private  schools,  and  con- 
tains all  of  the  Penmanship,  Engrossing,  Pen  Art, 
and  Lesson  features  of  the  Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Educa- 
tion and  Penmanship,  A  journal  whose  mission  is 
to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the  world's 
newest  and  neediest  education.  It  purposes  to  in- 
spire and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  to 
further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  work, 
in  private  as  well  as  in  public  institutions  of  busi- 
ness education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if 
possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  address.  We  lose  many  journals  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  journals 
unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Sabscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first  copy  of 
the  journal  you  receive  as  sufi&cient  evidence  that 
we  received  your  subscription  all  right.  If  you  do 
not  receive  your  journal  by  the  10th  of  each  month, 
please  notify  us. 

Advertising  12a  tes  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest  grade 
journal  of  its  class  is  purchased  and  read  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  amonp  those  inter- 
ested in  business  education  and  penmanship  in  the 
United  5)tates,  Canada,  England,  and  nearly  every 
country  on  the  globe  It  circulates,  not  alone  among 
business  college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils, 
but  also  among  principals  of  commercial  depart- 
ments of  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious 
Schools,  as  well  as  among  office  workers,  home 
students,  etc. 

Rates  to  Tcachefs,  Agents,  and  Clab 
Raisers  sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them 
whether  you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.  Sample  copies  famished  to  secHre 
Gubscriptiona. 


MODERN  FLOURISHING. 


Not  longr  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  State  Normal  School  of  Salem,  Mass.,  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  J.  Asbury  Pitman.  In  the 
commercial  department  we  found  on  the  black- 
board some  remarkably  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive blackboard  illustrations  which  attracted  our 
attention.  The  director,  Mr  Arthur  J.  Mer- 
edith, informed  us  that  Mr.  Charles  Krederick 
Whitney,  the  art  instructor,  did  the  work. 
Through  the  courtesy  and  photographic  skill  of 
Mr.  Walter  G.  Whitman,  head  of  the  science 
department,  we  have  been  favored  with  photos 
for  our  readers,  the  first  of  which  is  presented 
herewith. 

It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  nine  illustrations 
depicting  the  development  of  commerce  as 
shown  in  the  evolution  of  transportation. 
Watch  the  succeeding  steps  from  month  to 
month.  This  illustration  is  that  of  the  galley 
or  man-propelled  ship  and  represents  primitive 
activity  in  manufacture  and  transportation. 

In  making  these  mass  drawings,  Mr.  Whit- 
ney uses  soft  chalk  and  charcoal  or  black  cray- 


on. With  these  he  mixes  much  brains.  He  did 
not  say  so,  being  too  modest,  but  one  must  per- 
ceive before  he  can  execute. 

The  side  rather  than  the  end  of  the  chalk  is 
used,  varying  the  pressure  as  delicate  or  strong 
tones  are  desired.  The  end  or  point  is  used  oc- 
casionally for  details  and  accenting. 

The  sky  is  massed  with  the  side  of  the  chalk, 
then  the  distance  is  erased,  leaving  a  gray  tone. 
The  foreground  is  then  drawn  still  using  the 
side  of  the  chalk  and  varying  the  stroke  with 
the  subject  to  be  represented. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  horizontal,  verti- 
cal, curving,  or  irregular  masses  show  quite  dis- 
tinctly the  strokes  used. 

The  darkest  tones  are  then  added  with  black 
chalk,  and  the  accented  details  with  white  chalk 
or  charcoal. 

A  study  of  composition,  a  careful  study  of  the 
scene  or  objects  to  be  represented,  and  a  little 
practice  to  get  the  technic  described  above  will 
enable  anyone  to  do  creditable  work.  But  lest 
you  expect  too  much  and  thus  become  dis- 
couraged after  a  few  attempts  and  failures,  we 
will  add  that  Mr.  Whitney  is  a  master  at  this 
work,  and  you  cannot  therefore  expect  to  do  as 
well  without  much  study  and  practice. 
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THE  OUTLOOK. 


We  have  never  known  a  presiden- 
tial year  in  which  business  seemed  to 
be  disturbed  so  little  as  in  this,  and 
in  which  political  parties  were  so 
numerous  and  divided.  People  seem 
to  be  getting  wise  to  the  fact  that 
politics  in  the  party  sense  is  a  selfish 
game,  and  that  the  country  would 
very  well  get  along  for  a  while  at 
least  without  political  parties. 

And  we  have  never  known  a  fall 
season  that  looked  better  for  com- 
mercial schools  than  the  one  we  are 
facing.  The  past  year  has  been  quite 
up  to  if  not  above  the  average  as  con- 
cerns attendance  and  prosperity 
among  private  commercial  schools. 
With  the  increased  interest  in  and  ap- 
preciation for  commercial  education 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  and 
with  business  conditions  averaging 
far  above  par,  considering  the  indi- 
cations are  that  people  are  going  to 
swap  presidential  horses,  we  predict 
a  very  satisfactory  year  for  all  those 
who  are  doing  good  work  in  the  com- 
mercial school  line,  and  we  wish 
therefore  for  each  all  the  prosperity 
he  deserves  and  can  stand. 


COMMON   SENSE    PEDAGOGY    IN 
WRITING. 


Children  are  incapable  of  doing  as 
difficult  things  as  adults.  Everyday 
observation  proves  that.  Laws  rec- 
ognize the  fact  and  prohibit  child  la- 
bor in    factories.      And    yet  there  is 


little  of  such  labor  as  difficult  and 
taxing  and  breathing  suppressing  in 
nature  as  small  writing. 

The  copy-book  kind,  the  slow, 
small,  precise  kind,  focuses  the  vis- 
ion, prematurely  suppresses  breath- 
ing, and  cramps  the  motor  ma- 
chinery. 

The  so-called  muscular  movement 
kind,  the  small,  rapid,  spasmodic, 
scrawly  kind,  forces  premature  vi- 
sion and  abnormal  tension  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  is  detrimental 
to  the  child's  fullest  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  large,  arm  movement  kind 
adapts  itself  to  childhood's  limita- 
tions and  capacities,  and  enables  him 
to  acquire  form  and  movement  at  the 
same  time  and  in  a  manner  whereby 
he  can  use  writing  in  the  service  of 
other  subjects. 

To  exact  the  same  size  and  rate  of 
speed  in  writing  from  children  is  as 
unwise  as  to  exact  the  same  speed 
and  load  from  a  year-old  colt  as  from 
a  three-year  old,  for  a  colt  at  one 
year  of  age  is  relatively  older  than  a 
child  of  six  years  of  age. 

Large  free  writing,  as  opposed  to 
small,  slow  or  rapid  writing,  is  ped- 
agogical and  practical  because  it 
adapts  itself  to  childhood  limitations 
and  at  the  same  time  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  and  leads  the  way  to  correct 
adult  writing. 


ONE  THING  AT  A  TIME. 

"We  are  going  after  one  thing  at  a 
time  and  the  worst  mistakes  are  dis- 
appearing." 


The  above  sentence  was  taken 
from  a  letter  received  from  one  of 
America's  most  progressive  and  suc- 
cessful supervisors  of  writing.  It 
outlines  in  the  fewest  possible  words 
the  most  successful  method  of  im- 
proving the  writing  in  all  systems  of 
schools.  Concentration  is  the  law  of 
success  in  all  lines  of  human  en- 
deavor, and  no  less  true  is  it  when 
applied  to  the  teaching  of  writing. 

The  specimens  she  submitted  with 
the  letter  confirm  the  manner  or 
plan  of  her  working.  They  show  a 
decided  gain  from  the  year  before  in 
the  several  things  she  had  worked 
for  during  the  year,  one  after  the 
other,  the  first  of  which  was  position, 
the  second  of  which  was  movement, 
and  the  third  of  which  was  form 
supplemented  and  supported  all 
along  the  line  by  better  blackboard 
writing  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  Of  course,  concentration 
along  the  wrong  lines  means  but 
little,  but  when  concentration  is  sup- 
ported by  common  sense,  theory  and 
practice,  practical  and  permanent  re- 
sults are  sure  to  follow. 

The  art  of  writing  takes  propor- 
tionately more  sustained  concentra- 
tion and  concert  of  action  on  the  part 
of  pupil  and  teacher  than  probably 
any  one  thing  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum— certainly  more  than  in  other 
manual  art.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  drill  or  manual  part  of  writ- 
ing is  proportionately  greater  than 
the  mental  part. 
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A  group  of  Zanerians  in  attendance  at  the  Spokane,  Wn.,  meeting  of  the  Penmanship  Association  of  the  National 

Commercial  Teachers'  Federation. 

Top  row  from  left  to  right^V.  E.  Madray,  Prin.  Coml.  Dept..  Butte,  Mont.,  High  School;  J.  O.  Peterson,  Supr.  Penmanship,  Tacoma.  Wn.,  Public 
Schools;  C.  J.  Hoffman.  Coml.  Teacher.  Spokane;  E.  H.  Fearon.  Prin.  Coml.  Dept..  Blair  Business  College.  SpoSane;  (J.  C  Hoole,  Prin.  Coml.  Dept. 
Miles  City,  Mont.,  High  School;  E.  (i.  Miller.  Director  Penmanship,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Public  and  High  Schools.  Lower  row— H.  L.  Darner,  I'enman 
Blair  Business  College.  Spokane;  Miss  Julia  Bender.  Supr.  Penmanship,  Greensburg,  Ind.;  R.  G.  Laird,  High  School  of  Commerce.  Boston;  Miss  A. 
Emilie  Olson,  Supr.  Penmanship,  Spokane;  Fred  Berkman,  Penman,  High  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  M.  A.  Adams,  Propr.,  Marietta,  O.,  Commercial 
College. 
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This  course  of  lesson  is  not  intended  to  erive 
to  those  who  follow  it  a  copy-book  style  of  ac- 
curacy, but  rather  to  develop  in  each  a  hand- 
writing that  not  only  has  a  commercial  value, 
but  also  so  much  freedom  of  execution,  such 
perfect  legibility  and  "staying  qualities."  that 
it  will  be  a  source  of  keen  pleasure  to  its  pos- 
sessor all  through  his  business  career  and  on 
into  that  "afternoon  of  life"  when  he  has  earned 
the  right  to  rest. 

While  the  typewriter  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  quill-driver,  to  the  joy  of  all  concerned, 
it  cannot  usurp  entirely  the  honored  place  that 
longhand  fills,  for  checks  must  be  endorsed, 
records  of  accounts  must  be  kept,  friendly  let- 
ters and  notes  of  invitation  should  be  pen-writ- 
ten, if  Custom's  decree  is  respected,  and  last  but 
not  least.  "Apply  in  vour  own  handwriting"  is 
likely  to  be  popular  with  the  "Old  Man"  as 
long  as  jobs  are  to  be  had. 

Fifteen  minutes  of  the  right  kind  of  practice 
daily  for  six  months  will  give  to  any  normal  boy 
or  girl,  man  or  woman,  a  handwriting  that  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  business  world, 
yet  many  whose  dadv  work  calls  for  four  or  five 
hours  of  writing  a  day,  and  who  have  been  at 
that  kind  of  work  for  years,  write  a  hand  that 
can  be  read  only  by  the  aid  of  context.  As 
proof,  look  at  the  penmanship  of  authors.  This 
makes  it  clear  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  prac- 
tice so  much  as  the  kind  of  practice  that  brings 
about  the  desired  result. 

.Ml  normal  babies  are  born  with  an  instinct 
which  prompts  them  to  use  their  voices  imme- 
diately, and  thev  continue  to  use  them  in 
speech  as  long  as  life  lasts,  yet  very  few  of  those 
who  do  not  later  give  the  subject  special  atten- 
tion have  voices  that  are  well-modulated 
and  musical,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not 
know  until  they  are  told  by  one  who 
understands  the  subject  thoroughly,  how  to 
produce  vocal  tones  that  are  clear  and  sweet- 
sounding.  This  tendency  on  the  part  of  Nature 
to  cheat  us.  if  it  is  not  sacrilegious  to  attribute 
our  shortcomings  to  her.  is  not  confined  to  the 
voice,  for  not  one  in  ten  breathes  properly,  and 
the  proportion  of  those  who  walk  erect  and  with 
graceful  carriage  is  almost  as  small.  So  it 
would  appear  that  what  seems  to  be  the  "nat- 
ural" way  lo  do  all  these  things  is  not  necessar- 
ily the  best  way.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtless  if  more 
than  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  whose  first  les- 
sons in  w-riting  were  given  by  teachers  not 
familiar  with  modern  methods,  holds  his  pen 
correctly,  sits  properly  at  the  desk,  or  conforms 
in  any  way  to  those  laws  of  good  writing  which 
have  made  our  Zaners  and  Courtneys.  Yet. 
nothing  is  of  greater  importance  than  position 
and  relaxation,  for  without  a  thorough  mastery 
of  these  at  the  start,  yon  will  nei'er  pro- 
gress to  that  stage  where  forin-stuclj- 
aad  ohsen-ation  are  necessarj-. 

Don't  begin  to  practice  until  you  have  read 
carefully  and  understood  thoroughly  the  follow- 
ing instructions  pertaining   to    position  and  re- 


iNUMBER    Two 


laxation.  and  until  you  have  practiced  conscien- 
tiously the  various  attitudes  and  postures  pic- 
tured in  the  illustrations.  No.  1  shows  the 
hands  perfectly  relaxed,  as  in  walking.  Stand 
or  sit  with  the  hands  hanging  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  notice  carefully  the  relative  curvature 
of  each  finger  and  the  thumb. 

No.  a  is  the  same  as  No.  1.  but  with  the  pen 
inserted  and  held  properly.  Observe  that  the 
hand  in  No.  2  is  held  in  a  position  almost  pre- 
cisely like  that  in  No.  1.  The  object  of  holding 
the  pen  thus  becomes  at  once  apparent  when 
one  realizes  that  the  hand,  if  held  in  this  nor- 
mal position  and  relazed  will  never  cramp. 

No.  3  is  the  same  as  No.  2.  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  hand  is  held  horizontally,  as  in 
writing  Notice  that  the  thumb  is  nearly 
straight,  and  th.at  it  rests  against  the  side  of  the 
pehholiler  at  a  point  about  opposite  the  first 
joint.  This  shows  that  the  function  of  the 
thumb  is  merely  to  keep  the  holder  from  falling 
to  the  left.  The  holder  crosses  the  hand  about 
even  with  the  knuckle  joint.  It  may  properly 
cross  just  forwartl  of  this  joint,  or  considerably 
below  it.  depending  upon  the  shape  of  your 
hand.  It  is  generally  agreed  by  penmen  that 
the  holder  should  beheld  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  or  half-way  between  perpendicu- 
lar and  horizontal.  Notice  carefully,  too.  the 
curvature  of  the  first  finger— that  it  is  held  in  a 
perfectly  normal  position. 


Number  One. 


NuMBEK  Three. 

No. -t  shows  the  hand  from  the  right,  and  il- 
lustrates the  amount  of  curvature  in  the  third 
and  fourth  fingers,  and  also  their  function, 
which  is  to  serve  as  a  movable  rest  for  the  hand. 
More  will  be  said  of  these  later.  Important. 
One  of  the  most  serious  faults  of  beginners,  and 
one  which  positively  precludes  the  possibility 
of  their  ever  becoming  arm  moverrent  writers, 
is  the  pernicious  habit  of  allowing  that  part  of 
the  hand  indicated  by  a  small  cross,  to  touch  the 
desk.  This  makes  it  impossible  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  arm  and  the  hand  to  swing  up  and 
down,  and  from  left  to  right  and  back  again, 
u'lth  that  freedom  and  ease  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  graceful  writing  and  ease  of  execution. 
I  iood  writers  never  indulge  in  this  habit;  poor 
ones  always  do.  If  you  are  now  the  ignomini- 
ous possessor  of  a  handwriting  which,  if  ap- 
plied to  an  irregular-shaped  piece  of  pink  pa- 
per, would  fool  a  Chinaman  into  giving  you 
another  person's  laundry,  you  must  overcome 
this  ruinous  tendency  to  drop  the  wrist  before 
you  can  hope  to  win  The  Busine-^s  Kduca- 
TOR  Certificate.  The  change  will  doubtless 
seem  most  awkward  at  first,  but  that  fact  would 


Number  Four. 

not  serve  a  strong  man  as  an  excuse  for  givin? 
up  the  struggle.  The  habitual  drunkard  has  an 
insatiable  thirst,  but  that  doesn't  excuse  his 
weakness  when  he  tumbles  off  the  water  wagon. 
Stick! 

No.  5  gives  a  front  view  of  the  hand  and 
shows  that  the  fingers  are  held  close  together. 
Doat  spread  the  fingers  apart. 

No.  6  shows  position  for  writing.  Study  care- 
fully the  following  points,  and  then  make  use 
of  them  in  your  practice :  Notice  that  there  is  a 
right-angle  turn  at  the  elbow,  and  study  care- 
fully in  your  own  case  how  far  this  places  the 
pen  frorh  the  front  edge  of  the  table.  -And  then 
observe  that  in  the  illustration,  the  chest  is 
pushed  out  instead  of  being  folded  in  by 
stooped  shoulders.  A  violation  of  this  rule  will 
not  likely  affect  your  writing  seriously,  hut  it 
will  injure  your  health  by  cramping  your  lungs 
and  digestive  organs,  and  impair  your  sight  by 
forcing  your  eyes  to  work  and  work  hard,  ifor 
the  art  of  writing  well  necessitates  watching 
with  extreme  care  every  turn  and  angle,  until 
your  hand  is  thoroughly  trained  to  follow  auto- 
matically the  form  of  the  letter)  at  a  range  en- 
tirely too  close. 

This  illustration  also  shows  the  direction  of  the 
down  lines,  which  is  so  important  that  it  you  dis- 
regard it,  your  progress  will  be  labored,  slow, 
and  most  difficult.  Notice  carefully  that  if  the 
pen  were  driven  up  and  down  the  black  line  on 
paper,  as  shown  in  illustration,  Ihe  movement 
would  not  be  directly  in  and  out  the  sleeve,  or, 
in  other  words  in  a  liirection  parallel  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  right  arm,  but.  instead,  would 
be  pushed  directly  from  the  center  of  the  body, 
and  pulled  back  exactly  toward  the  center  of  the 
body.  This  necessitates  a  slight  hinge  motion 
at  the  elbow,  which  is  a  perfectly  natural  mo- 
tion, and  the  one  o\'er  which  complete  control 
is  the  most  easily  accjuired. 

No.  7  shows  the  position  and  angle  of  the 
paper.     -Notice  that    if   a   line  were  drawn  from 
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the  lower  left  to  upper  rie:ht  corners  of  the  desk, 
that  the  paper  should  be  held  in  such  a 
way  that  the  top  edge  would  be  exactly  parallel 
with  this  line.  Of  course,  the  paper  should  be 
shoved  from  you.  or  pulled  back  toward  you.  as 
the  case  may  be,  so  that  the  line  to  be  written 
on  will  be  under  the  pen  point:  but  the  angle  of 
the  paper  should  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  changed. 

If  the  paper  is  held  in  this  way,  and  all  the 
tlown  lines  are  pulled  toward  the  center  of  the 
body,  as  shown  in  previous  illustration,  the 
slant  of  the  writing  will  take  care  of  itself.  For 
left-handed  writers,  the  pen  should  be  held  in 
such  away  that  when  the  pen  is  swung  from 
left  to  right,  using  that  part  of  the  arm  from  the 
elbow  down  as  a  radius,  the  ruled  line  of 
paper  would  form  an  arc  to  the  curve  thus  made. 
The  down  lines  should  be  pulled  to  the  left, 
and  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  front  edge  of 
the  table.  If  you  are  past  the  first  grade,  it  is  not 
considered  advisable  to  try  to  change  from  the 
left  hand  to  the  right. 

Materials.  The  difference  in  cost  between 
good  materials  and  cheap  ones  is  so  small,  and 
the  difference  in  results  secured  po  great,  it 
would  seem  most  inadvisable  to  try  to  econo- 
mize in  this  essential.  Use  a  straight  pen- 
holder, preferably  cork  or  rubber-tipped,  and  a 
pen  that  is  non-flexible  and  quite  coarse. 
(Dnn't  use  a  stub  pen  until  you  are  ninety  years 
old.)  I  think  Higgins'  Eternal  ink  is  best,  but 
a  good  fluid  ink  is  satisfactory.  Use  paper 
that  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  which  has  a  surface 
BO  hard  that  a  compact  oval  drill  will  not 
roughen  it.  If  you  live  in  a  small  town  where 
these  materials  cannot  be  procured,  just  write  to 
Zaner  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  tell  them 
to  send  you  catalog  of  materials  for  practicing 
penmanship.  What  you  get  will  be  low-priced 
but  not  cheap. 
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Preliminary  Drill.  Lay  pen  and  paper  ;isiile.  phice  Lxith  feet  Hat  on  the  tloor.  or  push  them  back  one  on  either  side  nf  the  chair,  and  sit  in  position 
shown  in  illustration  No.  0.  Lean  weight  of  body  on  left  arm,  and  let  the  right  arm  lie  tiat  on  the  desk,  and  be  sure  that  the  only  part  of  the  hand  that 
touches  the  desk  is  the  third  and  fourth  Hngers.  "Now  push  the  right  hand  from  vou  as  far  as  it  will  go  without  letting  the  arm  slip,  and  in  a  direction 
exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  front  edge  of  the  desk,  then  pull  it  back  over  the  same  course,  or  directly  toward  the  center  of  the  body,  and  as  far  as  it 
will  go  without  letting  the  sleeve  slip.    Continue  this  exercise  for  five  minutes,  and  at  the  rate  of  200  down  lines  or  motions  a  minute. 

Don't  guess  at  this  rate  of  ^peed,  but  count  the  motions  and  time  yourself.  Keep  this  up  for  five  minutes,  or  until  you  can  do  it  without  a  particle 
of  tension  in  any  muscle  of  the  body.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes,  and  without  stopping  the  motion,  or  slackening  the  speed,  reach  for  the  penholder 
with  the  left  hand,  insert  it  into  the  right  hand,  and  in  exact  harmony  with  preceding  instructions  pertaining  to  pen  holding.  Now,  take  the  pen  out 
and  put  it  back  again,  and  repeat  the  process  dozens  of  times  or  until  you  can  insert  it  without  making  any  muscle  of  the  right  hand  tense.  Next, 
place  the  paper  under  the  right  hand  and  in  position  and  at  angle  explained  above,  and  with  the  pen  in  the  hand,  but  without  ink.  go  through  the  mo- 
tions of  making  drill  one.  After  vou  are  sure  that  the  writing  machine  is  in  good  working  order  and  running  without  friction,  take  a  dip  of  ink  and 
make  drill  one  complete.  Lift  the  pen  twice  in  going  across,  and  at  each  lift  of  the  pen,  move  the  paper  to  the  left  just  one  third  of  the  distance  across 
the  entire  drill.  Don't  move  the  hand  to  the  right;  move  the  paper  to  the  left.  Let  the  drill  extend  over  two  ruled  spaces,  and  count  1.2,3.4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  10.  etc.,  at  the  rate  of  200  down  lines  a  minute,  making  400  down  lines  in  the  drill.  This  will  be  easy  for  you  if  the  down  lines  are  pulled 
directly  toward  the  center  of  the  body— most  difttcult  if  they  are  not.  The  drill  should  receive  forty -five  minutes  practice,  and  is  important,  as  it  regu- 
lates slant.  No.  2  is  the  same  size  as  No.  1.  Notice  carefully  that  the  motion  should  be  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse  rather  than  a  circle,  and  that  the  diam- 
eter of  this  ellipse  the  long  way  is  on  the  same  slant  as  down  lines  in  No.  1.    This  is  important. 

Take  a  dip  of  ink,  and  then  before  making  the  drill,  test  the  movement  by  swinging  the  pen  over  the  form  to  be  made,  and  at  the  rate  of  200  revo- 
lutions a  minute.  Continue  this  false  motion  until  size,  slant,  and  speed  are  regulated,  and  then  without  slackening  the  speed,  drop  the  pen  to  the 
paper.  Lift  the  pen  and  move  the  paper  twice,  as  in  No.  1.  This  drill  contains  400  revolutions,  and  should  be  made  in  just  two  minutes.  Don't  gue.ss 
at  it;  time  your-self. 


.^^^u<i/n^U^^fUualfr       ^ 
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Lesson  2.  Drill  three  is  a  combination  of  the  two  preceding  drills,  but'should  be  made  with  more  regularity  and  finish.  Let  each  of  the  three  sec- 
tions extend  over  two  ruled  lines,  and  try  to  eliminate  all  the  white  between  the  sections.  This  drill  merits  an  hour's  hard  w  ork,  for  it  not  only  devel- 
opes  scope  of  movement  but  also  trains  the  hand  to  go  in  all  directions  required  in  maKing  any  capital  or  small  letter. 

V^3)  Q0)0)  Qa)0)  00)0)00) 
ooooooooooo 


'O  o  o  oooooo'  o  oooa 

Lesson  3.  Skill  in  executing  the  three  preceding  drills  is  very  easily  acquired,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  glide  from  the  motion  used  in  mak- 
ing the  oval  to  the  form  of  the  letter  with  no  slackening  of  the  speed  and  with  a  relaxed  movement.  You  may  learn  to  take  this  important  step  by 
thoughtful  and  conscientious  practice  of  drill  four,  for  the  rate  of  speed  is  the  same  throughout  the  entire  drill,  or  from  the  time  the  first  oval  is  begun 
until  the  third  one  is  ended.  Notice  that  the  line  connecting  the  first  and  second  ovals,  leaves  the  first  and  joins  the  second  without  an  angle,  and  that 
in  order  to  do  so  it  drops  nearly  to  the  ruled  line  below.  The  same  is  true  of  the  line  connecting  the  second  and  third  ovals.  Retrace  each  oval  six 
times.    Make  a  page  of  this  exercise,  for  the  principle  involved  is  used  extensively  in  many  of  the  following  lessons. 

No.  5  is  made  exactly  like  No.  4,  with  the  exception  that  the  pen,  after  making  the  first  oval,  is  lifted  without  checking  the  motion,  and  car- 
ried ofT  the  paper,  but  over  the  same  connective  line,  to  the  point  where  the  second  oval  is  begun,  and  dropped  to  the  paper  again  with  no  loss  of 
time.    In  other  words,  use  the  momentum  acquired  in  makir]g  the  first  to  carry  the  pen  over  to  the  beginning  of  the  second. 

Drill  6.  Capital  O  is  made  with  the  same  motion  used  in  making  the  two  preceding  drills,  and  a  little  observation  will  show  you  how  to  place  the 
loop  on  top.  To  avoid  making  the  right  side  of  the  letter  flat,  try  to  so  shape  the  finishing  loop  that  its  diameter  the  long  way  will  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  main  slant  of  the  letter.  The  ending  line  is  thrown  up,  and  should  not  be  ended  abruptly ;  i.e.,  when  the  pen  passes  the  point  where  you  want 
the  finishing  line  to  end,  simply  lift  it  from  the  paper  with  no  decrease  of  speed,  and  come  to  a  stop  afterwards. 


o-a-aa 


Lesson  4.  Drill  7.  Students  usually  have  more  or  less  trouble  with  this  letter,  and  this  trouble  is  nearly  always  caused  by  making  the  first  line  too 
straight,  and  also  by  using  what  sprinters  call  a  standing  start.  Have  the  pen  in  motion  when  the  letter  is  begun,  and  see  that  the  motion  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  line  to  be  made.  If  you  will  remember  this  very  good  rule  :  "The  motion  preceding  contact  of  pen  to  paper  should  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  to  be  made."  and  if  you  will  apply  this  rule  constantly  in  all  your  practice,  your  progress  will  be  most  rapid. 


Oc:^  O 


'cG^  u- cz  a^a.  a^  a.  a^  61  Oy  a^  a^  ^  Oy 

Lesson  5.  Drill  8.  Retrace  the  oval  six  times,  and  without  checking  the  motion,  swing  to  the  top  of  A,  as  you  swung  to  the  top  of  the  second  oval 
in  drill  4,  and  with  no  pause  at  this  point  either  Use  the  same  freedom  of  motion  in  making  the  A  that  you  used  in  making  the  oval.  Count  for  the 
oval  and  the  A,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  —  1,  2,  allowing  no  greater  pause  between  6  and  1  than  there  is  between  5  and  H.  After  the  ability  to  do  this  is  acquired, 
then  learn  to  swing  from  the  finishing  line  of  A  to  the  top  of  the  next  oval,  using  the  imaginary  connective  line  shown  in  drill  four. 

Drills.  Many  persons  prefer  this  style  of  capital  A,  especially  when  it  is  not  to  be  joined  to  a  following  letter.  It  is  here  given  not  only  on  that 
account,  but  for  the  additional  reason  that  it  affords  an  excellent  movement  drill,  in  that  it  is  so  finished  that  you  may  swing  the  pen  from  one  letter  to 
the  next  without  checking  the  motion.  Make  five -A 's  to  a  count  of  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  7-8,  9-10,  then  move  the  paper  to  the  left  a  distance  equal  to  the 
space  occupied  by  the  five  A's  already  made,  and  so  on  until  the  line  is  finished,  putting  exactly  fifteen  A's  on  a  line.  Then  move  the  paper  back  to 
its  original  position,  and  continue  as  before,  making  seventy-five  A's  to  the  minute.  This  is  a  splendid  drill,  and  should  be  practiced  a  few  minutes 
every  day  throughout  the  entire  course. 

Drill  10.  It  not  only  saves  time  but  adds  also  to  the  appearance  of  a  word  beginning  with  capital  A.  if  the  initial  letter  is  so  finished  that  it  may 
be  joined  to  the  following  letter.  For  that  reason  this  style  of  A  is  here  given,  and  it  should  be  thoroughly  mastered.  To  avoid  book  at  the  top,  start 
with  a  down  line. 

Notice  width  of  turn  at  the  bottom.  As  the  pen  nears  the  bottom  of  the  second  down  line,  slow  up  a  trifle  to  avoid  making  the  turn  too  round,  but 
do  not  stop  entirely  lest  it  be  too  sharp. 


(s^(^e^(^(z^(^ey(Eyeye^ 


.^^^ud^i^dV^Oiu^af^     ^ 


Lesson  6.    Retrace  oval  six  times,  lifting  pen  on  count  six,  and  swing  it  to  the  flnish  of  capital  C  with  neither  a  pause  in  the  motion  nor  an  angular 


Drill  12.  Xotice  carefully  that  the  first  line  in  C  is  a  curve,  and  remember  too  that  the  false  motion 
pen  to  paper  should  be  in  the  direction  of  the  curve  to  be  made.  Observe  linish  of  letter  that  it  is  a  curve, 
begin  a  small  r. 


r    "running    start"    preceding    contact  of 
nd  that  it  ends  in  about  the  right  place  to 


'O- 


O-  a- 


a-    cr-^ 


(T  cr 


O-^    (7-^ 


CTCTo^ 


o^  a^ 


Lesson  7.  Drill  13.  Maintain  the  same  freedom  of  motion  in  making  the  small  o  that  was  used  in  making  the  capital  O.  Remember  that  the  down 
line  is  a  curve.  Wherever  there  is  an  angle  there  is  a  full  stop.  There  are  two  angles  in  this  letter;  make  a  short  but  complete  pause  at  each  one.  and 
don't  lift  the  pen  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  o  to  the  end  of  the  fifth.  Make  a  hundred  or  more  a  minute,  putting  five  a's  in  a  group,  and  count  1-2, 
8-4,  5-6,  7  8.  9. 10  for  each  group. 


Lesson  8.  Drill  14.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  exercises  given  this  month,  for  the  reason  that  it  deals  with  a  principle  used  directly  or  in- 
directly  in  more  than  half  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Study  carefully,  then  practice  it  conscientiously.  Notice  that  each  upline  is  a  true  curve,  and 
that  each  down  line  is  straight.  Count  over,  over,  over,  over,  over,  over— under,  etc.,  and  stick  to  it  until  each  up  line  is  curved  just  as  it  should  be. 
The  mastery  of  this  drill  makes  many  of  the  following  lessons  easy. 


Lesson  9.  Drill  15.  Scarcely  less  important  than  the  preceding  lesson  is  the  drill  given  for  today's  practice,  for  nearly  all  of  those  up  lines  that  are 
not  made  with  the  over  motion  are  made  with  the  opposite,  or  under,  motion.  Get  all  the  curve  you  can  in  the  up  li..e.  The  turn  at  the  base  line, 
which  is  like  that  used  between  all  small  letters,  is  made  round  by  using  plenty  of  speed. 


Lesson  10.  Drills  16-20.  This  lesson  is  a  combination  of  the  two  preceding  ones,  and  is  designed  to  enable  those  who  master  it  tochange  from 
over  to  under  motion  while  maintaining  a  speed  that  would  satisfy  either  an  accountant,  or  a  busy  business  man  who  had  fifty  letters  to  sign.  Making 
up  lines  straight,  instead  of  curving  Ihem  with  either  the  over  or  the  under  motion,  not  only  spoils  the  appearance,  but  aL-^u  lessens  the  legibility  of 
every  letter.  If  you  can  here  master  this  lesson,  and  are  already  master  of  the  ones  that  precede  it,  more  than  half  the  obstacles  will  have  been  sur- 
mounted, for  nearly  all  the  letters  that  follow  are  parts  or  combinations  of  drills  and  exercises  already  had. 


Lesson  11.  Drills '21  ami  22.  This  lesson  is  but  a  repetition  of  Lesson  10.  Make  the  dilTerent  sections  of  m  and  n  round  on  top.  not  by  making 
them  broad,  but  by  getting  lots  of  over  motion  in  the  up  lines.  To  start  the  letter,  have  the  pen  a  tririe  below  the  point  where  you  want  it  to  begin,  and 
then  move  the  pen  upward  rapidly,  letting  it  describe  a  curve  such  as  that  with  which  the  m  or  n  begins.  When  it  gets  to  the  base  line,  drop  it  to 
the  paper  without  checking  the  motion. 


.^^^Sa^^^/i^aj/^/iu^U^       % 


LessoDl2.  Drills  asand  24.  The  secret  of  making  i's  and  u's  well  lies  in  getting  sutticient  under  motion  in  the  up  lines.  Round  off  the  turn  at 
the  base  line  by  using  plenty  of  speed— say  100  i's  without  dots  and  80  u's  in  a  minute.  Move  the  paper  to  the  left  at  least  twice  in  going  across  the 
page. 


Lesson  13.  Drills  25  and  2  >.  The  first  parts  of  v  and  i  are  exactly  like  one  section  of  small  m.  Make  the  down  line  straight  in  both  and  use 
plenty  of  I'ver  motion  in  the  up  lines.  Study  carefully  the  finish  of  v,  and  notice  in  particular  how  the  final  line,  before  swing  to  the  right,  retraces  the 
second  up  line.  Without  such  a  retrace,  the  letter  ends  with  an  obtuse  angle,  which  is  both  slow  to  make  anc  ungraceful  in  appearance.  Make  cross 
for  x  last,  and  as  it  is  on  the  same  slant  as  all  connective  lines,  it  seems  best  to  make  it  up.  Begin  it  exactly  on  the  bpse  line,  and  end  it  even  with  the 
tops  of  the  one-space  letters.    Make  80  v's  and  50  x's  in  one  minute. 


Lesson  14.  Drill  27.  Many  persons  dislike  this  kind  of  small  r,  for  the  reason  that  when  made  by  an  untrained  hand,  it  is  likely  to  be  distorted  to 
the  point  of  illegibility.  It  is  a  favorite  with  those  who  can  make  it  well,  owing  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  it  is  free  from  angles,  and  therefore  capable  of 
highspeed.  It  is  easily  made  if  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  how  it  is  formed-  Study  carefully  the  second  illustration  in  the  first  line.  The  first 
part  is  like  one  section  ftf  small  m;  the  next  line  is  made  up  and  is  straight,  and  the  finish  is  a  retrace  exactly  like  the  ending  of  small  v.  The  secret 
lies  in  the  retracing.    Make  a  hundred  or  more  a  minute,  to  a  count  of  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  7-8,  9-10  for  each  group  of  five. 


Lesson  15.  Drill  28.  Small  u,  so  finished  that  the  second  partis  somewhat  narrower  than  the  first  part,  and  then  finisheil  exactly  like  small 
v,  or  r,  is  changed  to  a  w.  The  two  points  of  paramount  importance  are  the  under  motions  in  the  up  lines  and  the  retrace  at  the  end.  Stick  to  it  until 
you  can  get  them  both. 


Lesson  16.  Drill  29.  '1  his  is  simply  a  review  of  all  the  letters  you  have  had  thus  far.  Watch  the  over  and  under  motions,  and  the  turns  between 
letters  to  see  that  they  are  not  sharp.  Aim  for  uniformity  in  size,  slant,  spacing,  etc. ;  guard  against  weak  and  tremulous  lines  by  a  combination  of  re- 
laxation and  speed,  and  watch  the  drop  motion  in  the  finishing  strokes  of  w,  v  and  r.  There  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  last  sections  of  m  and  n  sharp; 
more  over  motion  in  the  last  up  line  will  remedy  the  difficulty. 


.^i^3Su^/neU^^/iu^Ufr      % 


Lesson  17.    Drills  30,  31  and  32.    You  should  make  nearly  three  lines  of  each  of  these  words  in   a  minute.    Keep  all   the   letter 
get  an  easy,  rolling  rhythm  to  your  movement. 


iform  in  size; 


Lesson  18.    Drills  33-36.    In  first  three  drills,  make  14  words  a  minute;  write  word  "run"  20  times  in  a  minute.    Watch 
call  alignment;  i.  e..  let  each  down  stroke  just  touch  the  base  line.    Get  a  good  drop  motion  after  r.  o,  and  w. 


carefully  what  the  typists 


Lesson  19.  Don't  lift  the  pen  in  making  a.  Rememher  that  it  begins  with  a  down  line;  that  it  is  closed  at  the  top,  and  that  the  second  down  line 
regulates  the  slant,  and  should  therefore  be  pulled  exactly  toward  the  center  of  the  body.  Keep  the  shoulders  erect ;  the  eyes  fifteen  inches  from  the 
point  of  the  pen,  and  a  right  angle  turn  at  the  elbows. 


^^-^^ly  cty  ay 


Lesson  20.  Drills  39  and  40.  Twelve  of  the  capital  letters  either  are,  or  may  be,  made  with  the  principle  dealt  with  in  this  lesson,  so  it  behooves 
you  to  master  it  thoroughly.  There  are  two  features  that  should  receive  especial  attention.  One.  the  curve  line  with  which  the  initial  loop  is  begun; 
the  other  is,  that  the  main  down  line  should  be  made  nearly  straight.  The  beauty  of  capital  M,  N,  H,  etc..  is  seriously  impaired  if  the  little  loop  at  the 
beginning  is  made-with  a  straight  line.  The  first  part  of  Drill  40  is  excellent  for  overcoming  this  common  fault.  In  making  the  last  line  of  Drill  40, 
keep  the  various  sections  round  on  top,  not  by  making  them  broad,  but  by  getting  more  over-motion  curve  in  the  up  line. 

A  good  position,  relaxed  arm  movement,  and  the  constant  study  to  improve  your  conception  of  what  constitutes  good  form,  are  the  Open  Sesame 
that  admit  you  to  a  Life  IVIembership  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Writers. 


'7y^:Pp??zy?^  /!%%%/ 
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[m^jlljk\  Penmanship 

1  m'^i^K  1    "'  '"  i^^'^^EiR, 

^^M'^^K  ■jil'l         Business  College 
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Pinks  and  Darner  are  giving  two  ex- 
ceptionally fine  courses  in  writing  and  I 
hope  you'll  do  them  justice  by  following 
them  faithfully— ^o'/to/-. 


This  line  is  a  due  one  to  practice  upon.    It  is  a  gooil  engraving  of  a  good  ropy.    Try  for  neatness  and  arrangement. 


'■^'  / /l/l/llllJyJy 
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It  is  said  that  the  small  t  is  a  small  letter  i  with  the  tigure  1  on  top  of  it.    Do  not  loop  this  letter.      You  will  avoid  this  by  coming  to  a  full  stop  at  the 


J^  ^Z>     ^€>    ,^^> 


^^z^t^t 


The  t  is  about  two  times  as  high  as  the  u.    Write  the  word  freely.    Keep  trie  u  narrow  and  cross  both  t's  carefully. 


^-^V. 


'.J^ 


--^Zu-^^ty 


If  you  have  never  mastered  this  exercise  "Do  it  now,"  because  this  is  one  of  your  last  chances  during  the  course 

ymmMma 


^..^^ZkyC-^ . 


a/y  f^y  n/y  n/y  r/y  c/   of 


Retrace  the  small  direct  oval  and  the  straight-line  exercise  six  times  each  and  make  a  finishing  stroke  without  hesitating  in  the  motion.     Plenty  of 
freedom. 


Notice  that  there  is  a  perfect  small  letter  a  in  every  d.    You  will  tind  the  d  a  ditticult  letter.    Y'ou  may  use  the  fingers  a  trifle  in  making  the  extend- 
ed part. 


cdy     c/y     y^      y^      ^y     y,.y     ^^ 


yi--z^?L-'r::?y7yy 


You  need  not  use  this  style  of  d  for  linisbing  a  word  unless  you  choose.    If  you  loop  the  top  of  the  d  end  the  letter  below  the  base  line. 


y.-^.^   oL^^^  ^y.-'tz^    aL-€Z^    ^sz^-^;^^    ^y^^ez^     ^^^.-tz^-^   ^2^^^^^  ry-g^i-^ 

This  exercise  explains  itself.    The  little  oval  in  the  second  part  of  the  line  is  made  indirectly  and  rests  on  the  base  line.    Watch  the  proportion. 


More  pupils  have  trouble  with  this  letter  than  any  other,  and  it  is  one  of  the  easy  extended  letters.    Close  the  little  oval  on  the  base  line  and  you 
will  have  little  or  no  trouble.    Don't  make  the  letter  too  long. 


This  is  a  pretty  word  when  well  written.    Watch  your  spacing  and  slant.    Try  to  get  the  beginning  and  tinal  p's  exactly  the  same  in  form  and  size. 


This  exercise  is  self-explanatory.    Start  with  the  compact  straight-line  exercise,  making  it  less'compactly  as  you  go  toward  the  right,  keeping  the 
same  speed  throughout. 


W/'"!/) 


T",  '^--rrr- 


Remember,  the  down  stroke  is  straight  and  that  the  pen  is  lifted  after  it  stops.    Do  not  shade. 


The  ir  is  a  combination  ot  the  Hrst  part  of  the. V    and    the    last  part  of  the  second  exercise  given  abi.ve.    Notice  that  the  first  and  second  parts  are 
the  same  height  and  that  the  third  part  is  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  letter. 


;/^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

he  W. 

7y 


Viij  auc  shdUe  cue  down  strokes  in  the  W.    Remember,  the  i  Is  sharp  and  the  tops  of  the  u's  are  rounding.    Watch  spacing  and  slant. 


V .. 


^i^A:  h  .    /f //, 


/■      ^ 


•Before  anil  After  TakiiiR"  iTistniction  of  F.  K.  II.  Jaeger,  rrin..  Com.  High  School.  Toledo.  O.    Mr.  Jaeger  gets  maicimum  results  with  minimum 

time  and  elTort. 


Business  Educator  certificate  winners,  Blair  Business  College,  Spokane,  VVi 


This  is  an  interesting  exerci.se  and  you  should  be  able  to  make  a  neat  looking  page  of  it.    In   making    the    first   oval    see  that   the  down  stroke  is 
tra'ght  and  that  you  come  to  a  full  stop  at  the  base  line.    1  he  second  part  is  an  ordinary  direct  oval. 


You  should  now  be  able  to  make  this  exercise  almost  perfect.    Keferto  previous  instruction. 


<S^  ^  ^  ^59  <S50 


V     V 


The  first  part  of  the  A' is  the  same  as  the  principle  given  in  the  line  above.     The  second  is  about  one-half  of  a  direct  oval  made  freely  with  the  arm 
motion.    See  that  the  two  strokes  touch  or  nearly  touch.    Shade  neither  of  them. 

~ZLx   T  T  'T    T  7 

You  may  disjoin  the  capital  and  the  small  letter  if  you  choose.    Watch  t  le  e  and  the  a. 


V     ")     9 

i-al  made  freely  with  the  arr 

r  T  T 


/C^-^-^i^^-i.-*^^    A.^^-'-ry^^-t.-^^Ly    X-^e-^i^T^-^^^z-^  ^ 
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Z^  rt,  d^U-c- 


iTL^d^'U  .'f-^^X. 


By  Ida  Thall,  7th  grade,  Fourth  St.  School' 
Cohimbus.  Applied  arm  movement  writing- 
Note  continuity  of  motion,  lightness  of  touch, 
and  ease  of  action' 


Compliments  for  Mf  Guillard 

In  looking  over  your  atinouncement 
of  contributors  for  1912-1913  I  was  plad 
to  notice  a  feature  which  will  be  a 
leader  throughout  the  year.  I  refer  to 
Mr.  Guillard's  lessons  in  ornate  writing. 
In  my  opinion  Mr.  Guillard  is  the  only  one 
who  can  execute  both  capital  and  small  let- 
ters in  real  Madarasz-like  style.  This  is  some- 
thing very  few  can  do.  Most  can  do  only  one 
or  the  other,  and  I  have  seen  the  work  of  many. 
It  will  be  my  aim  to  follow  this  course  very 
closely,  as  I  like  Mr.  Guillard's  style  best  of  all. 
The  signatures  in  the  June  B  E.  show  plainly 
that  the  course  is  going  to  be  a  "  live  wire". 

The  inspiration  1  will  get  out  of  each  lesson 
will  be  worth  the  price  of  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  B.  E.  the  Business  Kntertain- 
ER  in  the  Wfirld  of  Penmanship  —bar  none. 

Jacob  Miller 
45  Ave.  B,  New  York.  City,    N,    Y. 


/  (2'«>->T.,c<!-OoC'tt 


7. 

i 


An  arm  movement  spelling  slip  by  Kstelle  Hamilton,  7th  grade  pupil,  Longfellow  School, 
Spokane,  Wn.,  Miss  Emilie  Olson,  supervisor  of  writing.  The  delicacy  and  rapidity  of  the  above 
was  lost  in  the  engraving. 


B.  E.  certificate  winners,  Meach  illc.  I'a  ,  Ccmmercial  College.  Top  row— Tdylor,  Roche, 
Thayer,  Fox,  Nicholas,  Boylan;  second  row— AtTantranger,  Eastman,  Diilaman,  Clancy,  Mum- 
ford,  Leffingwell  (teacher),  Wood;  third  row— Bell,  Schrubb,  Piatt;  fourth  row— Strayer,  King. 


By  Josephine  Daniels,  pupil.  Miss  Ida  M.  Baldwin,  teacher.  Manual  .\rts  High  School; 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


t^^^u^i/nedi^i^fi&u:aXfr       ^ 
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Penmanship  Edition 

A  foram  for  the  expression  of  convic- 
tions relating  to  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  the  art  of  writing 

OUR  platform:  form  and  free- 

DOM  FROM  FIRST  TO  FINISH 
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WE  AIM  TO  IMPROVE. 

Some  people  never  change  their 
minds;  we  do,  If  we  were  standpat- 
ters" The  Business  Educator 
would  not  be  the  mouthpiece  of  prac- 
tical methods  and  the  demonstrator 
of  modern  practices. 

Some  people  do  not  hold  opinions; 
opinions  hold  them.  It  is  a  blessed 
privilege  to  think;  it  is  a  grand  op- 
portunity to  change  opinions;  it  is  a 
calamity  to  not  profit  by  e.xperience. 
The  fool  and  the  egotist  only  are 
sufficient  unto  themselves. 

While  it  is  a  great  privilege  to 
think  thoughts  and  to  hold  opinions, 
it  is  also  a  great  responsibility  to 
publish  them  by  word  of  mouth  or  by 
printers'  ink.  For  that  reason  we 
are  careful  to  determine  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  general  character  of  the 
material  presented  in  our  columns. 

By  publishing  contributions  we  be- 
come a  party  to  them,  but  not  neces- 
sarily a  part  of  them  to  the  extent 
that  we  must  think  and  believe  the 
same  as  the  contributors. 

Occasionally  some  one  who  ought 
to  know  better  (some  one-idea  per- 
son) imagines  that  we  endorse  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  those  who 
contribute  to  our  columns.  This  is 
as  narrow  and  foolish  as  it  would  be 
for  us  to  dominate,  all  contributions 
and  limit  all  contributors  to  our  view 
point,  which  in  such  case,  would  be 
very  narrow  indeed.  Needless  to  say 
we  would  not  have  much  brains  on 
our  contributing  staff. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  liberal 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  publishers 
of  The  Business  Educator,  the 
leading  men  of  our  profession  read 
and  contribute  to  our  columns.  We 
are  careful  whom  we  select,  and  then 
we  let  them  free  to  express  their 
opinions. 

We  long  since  learned  that  it  takes 
purpose  and  common     sense  rather 


than  a  large  'amount  of  intelligence 
to  conduct  a  journal;  purpose  to  con- 
duct it  along  legitimate  lines,  and 
common  sense  to  select  men  of  pro- 
gressive ability  to  contribute  to  the 
various  departments. 

The  co-operation  and  support  of 
professional  friends  are  responsible 
for  The  Business  Educator  being 
better  today  than  ever,  and  with  a 
continuance  of  the  same  we  hope  and 
intend  to  make  it  better  tomorrow. 


THE  BERKMAN  PRIZES. 


In  accordance  with  the  offer  made  by  Mr. 
Berkman.  who  conducted  one  of  the  series  of 
lessons  in  The  Business  Educator  last  year, 
SIO  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Best  Business  Writing— F.  A.  Kazamarck, 
Sacred  Heart  College,  Prairie  DuChien,  Wis. 

Best  page  of  Movement  Exercises— L.  J. 
Bingham.  Lincoln.  Neb.,  Business  College. 

Most  improvement  in  business  writing— John 
Shields,  Kearney,  Neb.,  State  Normal. 

Best  work  received  from  grammar  grades- 
Miss  EfHe  CoUamere,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Largest  group  of  Business  Educator 
Certificate  winners— G.  E.  Spohn,  Mad- 
ison. Wis.,  Capital  City  Commercial  College. 

Best  writing  from  a  home  student— Slurgis 
Stanton,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Largest  subscription  club  received— 463  (name 
not  desired  published) 

These  are  probably  the  largest  prizes  ever 
awarded  at  one  time  by  a  journal  in  our  profes- 
sion, and  we  congratulate  not  only  the  winners 
but  many  who  gave  them  a  close  call,  and  most 
of  all  Mr.  Berkman  for  having  inspired  so  many 
to  such  superior  efforts. 


<V^ 
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Mr.  Ivan  Wesley  Ellenberger 
Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Clements 

Married 

Wednesday  the  twelfth  of  June 

Une  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve 

McKeesport,  Pa. 

At  Home 

after  August  first 

26  North  Seventh  St. 

Zanesville,  Ohio 


Mr.  Cyrus  Mendenhall 

announces  the  marriage  of  his  sister 

Laura  Etta 

to 

Mr.  John  O.  Peterson 

on  Thursday,  the  twentieth  of  June 

nineteen  hunilred  and  twelve 

Tacoma,  Washington 

At  Home 
after  July  the  tenih 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanford  D.  Cole 

announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Laur^ 

to 

Mr.  James  Quinter  Barnes 

on  Wednesday,  June  the  twenty-sixth 

nineteen  hundred  and  twelve 

Central,   Pennsylvania 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Potter 

request  the  honor  of  your  presence 

at  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Sarah  Alice 

to 

Mr.  Fred  Berkman 

on  Wednesday  June  the  nineteenth 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve 

at  high  noon 

Omaha,  Nebraska 


John  Ogan 

Flora  L.  Adair 

Married 

June  eighth 

nineteen  hundred  and  twelve 

Covington,  Ky. 

At  Home 

after  June  twenty-eight 

Richwood,  Ohio 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  I.  Dunbar 

announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Lillian  Esther 

to 

Mr.  M.  S.  Judy 

Sunday,  June  ninth 

nineteen  hundred  twelve 

Bowers,  Indiana 

At  Home 

after  June  15,  1912 

218  East  Gay  Street 

Columbus.  Ohio 
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Professional  Edition 

Devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  busi- 
ness education  and  dedicated  to  the 
expression  of  conscientious  opinions 
upon  topics  related  thereto.  Your 
ttioughts  are  cordially  invited. 
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STRANGE,  ISN'T  IT? 

For  some  years  the  Private  Com- 
mercial School  Managers'  Associa- 
tion has  been  trying  to  persuade  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration to  change  its  time  of  meeting 
from  mid-winter  to  Mid-summer. 
Eventually  when  it  was  decided  to  go 
to  Spokane, they  concluded  to  hold 
it  in  the  summer  time.'  The  strange 
part  of  it  was  that  the  Private  Com- 
inercial  School  Managers'  officials 
were  not  on  hand,  and  practically 
nothing  was  accomplished  by  them. 
Furthermore,  they  have  arranged  to 
hold  their  next  meeting  in  winter 
time. 

Stranger  still,  the  Federation 
seems  to  be  inclined  to  hold  another 
meeting  in  the  summer  time.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  ones  who  have  been  ask- 
ing for  the  summer  meetings  fail- 
ed to  show  up  and  are  holding 
their  independent  meetings  in  the 
winter  time.  It  would  thus  seem 
that  many  members  of  our  profession 
are  quite  as  subject  to  the  emotions 
of  visionary  leaders  as  people  in 
other  callings. 


MEMBERSHIP  VS.  ATTENDANCE. 

We  understand  the  finances  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration are  again  in  a  depleted  con- 
dition. From  what  took  place  at  the 
last  Chicago  meeting,  it  was  not  ex- 
pected by  those  who  had  inside  infor- 
mation that  the  finances  would  be  in 
good  shape  at  this  time.  Extravagance 
in  expenditures,  and  emphasis  upon 
attendance  rather  than  membership 
are  two  of  the  chief  causes.  Two 
things  are  necessary  to  make  it  a 
financial,  as  well  as  a  professional, 
success,  for  unless  it  is  a  financial 
success  it  can  only  be  partially  a 
professional  success. 

First.  Strict  economy  must  be 
used  in  expenditures.  Second  the 
members  of  our  profession  must 
come  to  recognize  that  continual 
membcrsliip  in  the  National  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Federation  is  as  es- 
sential as  occasional  attendance.  It 
is  an   impossibility   for   the  majority 


of  our  members  to  attend  the 
Federation  meetings  regularly,  but  it 
is  not  only  a  possibility  but  a  diity 
that  all  commercial  teachers  should 
be  members,  and  thus  by  their  mem- 
bership fee  and  influence  contribute 
to  its  success,  so  that  it  in  return  can 
contribute  tenfold  to  their  success. 

We  know  well  whereof  we  speak  for 
we  have  watched  carefully  its  ups 
and  downs,  and  noted  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  depletion  one 
year  and  to  the  replenishment 
another  year  of  its  treasury.  We  be- 
lieve that  Pres.  Van  Antwerp  will  do 
his  part  toward  getting  it  in  effective 
shape  once  more,  and  to  that  end  we 
would  urge  the  co-operation  of  all 
commercial  teachers.  All  who  are 
not  members  should  get  in  touch 
with  Pres.  F.  M.  Van  Antwerp, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  care  of  Spencerian 
Commercial  School,  and  contribute 
their  material  mite  in  the  form  of  a 
membership  fee,  and  their  moral  sup- 
port in  the  way  of  encouragement  to 
attend,  or  influence  those  who  can  at- 
tend the  next  meeting  and  thus  make 
it  the  largest  as  weli  as  the  best  thus 
far  held. 


A  Word    to    the    Executive    Board   of 
the  National  Commercial  Teach- 
ers'  Federation 


The  small  attendance  at  the  Spo- 
kane Meeting  was  due  to  three  things: 
Distance  from  the  center  of  popula- 
tion, midsummer  instead  of  mid-win- 
ter time  of  the  meeting,  and  lack  of 
friendly  co-operation  between  the 
president  and  officials  of  the  Spokane 
Club. 

All  of  these  drawbacks  to  attend- 
ance at  Spokane  can  be  done  away 
with  for  the  Chicago  meeting,  provid- 
ing it  is  held  in  the  winter  rather 
than  in  the  summer  time.  We  feel 
sure  that  Van  Antwerp  will  co-oper- 
ate cordially  and  sincerely  with  all 
who  desire  to  boost  the  Federation. 

Even  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation is  debating  the  question  of 
changing  the  time  of  its  meeting  from 
summer  to  winter,  and  it  was  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  at  Chicago  when 
the  change  was  made  from  winter  to 
summer  it  was  done  so  only  tempo- 
rarily to  make  it  possible  to  go  to 
Spokane.  We  therefore  hope  the  fed- 
eration officials  will  restore  it  to  the 
mid-winter  holiday  season  at  which 
time  a  large  majority  of  its  members 
have  always  voted  that  it  should  be 
held. 

Whether  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
profession  want  the  meeting  Decem- 
ber'12  or  '13  we  are  unable  to  say,  but 
we  would  recommend  that  all  inter- 
ested parties  communicate  without 
delay  to  the  Pre-^ident,  F.  M.  Van 
Antwerp,  Louisville,  Ky. 


TWO  LETTERS  IN  THE  SAME 
MAIL 


We  are  looking;  for  a  man  to  take  charge  of  the 
Commercial  Branches  including  Bookkeeping, 
Commercial  Law,  Commercial  Arithmetic  and 
Commercial  Geography  in  the  High  School  and 
Supervision  of  Writing  in  the  grades.  We  re- 
quire a  man  who  is  wide-awake,  progressive,  up- 
to-date  in  his  methods,  one  who  has  had  at  least 
four  years  of  High  School  training  in  addition  to 
his  commercial  training.  Furthermore,  he 
must  be  a  man  of  some  successful  experience. 
The  position  will  pay  885.00  up  for  nine  months, 
dependent  upon  preparation  and  experience. 
We  are  losmg  a  most  capable  man  who  has  been 
with  us  for  three  years  and  has  brought  the  com- 
mercial work  to  a  high  standard.  We  are  very 
desirous  of  securing  a  man  who  is  able  to  fit  into 
the  community  life,  who  is  strong  morally— a 
man  who  is  larger  than  his  work. 


We  have  a  vacancy  in  our  school  for  a  good 
commercial  teacher.  The  salary  will  be  from 
S1.200  to  81,500  per  year.  This  ought  to  war- 
rant a  good  teacher  for  our  school. 

We  would  prefer  a  young  man  35  to  30  years 
of  age,  single.  If  you  think  we  are  not  offering 
enough  salary  to  get  a  good  teacher,  please  write 
us  what  we  will  need  to  do  along  this  line,  in  or- 
der to  get  well  prepared  and  efficient  help. 

We  have  a  good  school  and  a  good  reputation 
ajid  we  want  to  up-hold  it  and  to  make  it  better 
if  possible.  We  fully  realize  that  a  school  can- 
not get  much  above  its  teaching  force. 

The  first  letter  is  from  the  superin- 
tendent in  a  small  city,  and  the  sec- 
ond from  a  busisess  college  in  an- 
other city  with  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Notice  how  much 
the  first  man  wants  for  his  money, 
and  then  note  in  contrast  how  much 
the  second  is  willing  to  pay  for  what 
he  asks.  Of  course,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
public  school  can  not  hope  to  com- 
pete with  a  private  school,  for  it  can 
not  possibly  get  the  quality  of  teach- 
er the  larger  salary  attracts. 

Occasionally  we  find  a  progressive 
community  in  which  the  public  school 
is  willing  to  offer  a  good  wage,  and 
the  private  school  who  wants  as  much 
ability  as  it  can  get  for  a  small  salary. 
In  such  cases  public  schools  neces- 
sarily deliver  the  better  goods  of  the 
two,  by  way  of  commercial  instruc- 
tion. 

But  we  want  to  emphasize  the 
thought  expressed  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  second  letter,  wherein 
he  says  that  "We  fully  realize  that  a 
school  cannot  get  much  above  its 
teaching  force."  We  wish  more  prin- 
cipals and  proprietors  of  schools 
could  realize  the  truthfulness  of  this 
epigramatic  statement.  The  spirit 
back  of  this  letter  is  the  spirit  that 
has  made  the  private  commercial 
school  a  success,  and  worthy  of  imi- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  high  school, 
and  it  is  this  same  spirit  that  will 
continue  to  make  the  private  com- 
mercial school  the  most  efficient  of 
its  kind.  Whenever  and  wherever  the 
public  school  fosters  this  spirit  and 
the  private  school  fails  to  maintain 
it,  then  and  there  we  will  see  the  pri- 
vate school  outdistanced  and  out- 
done by  the  public  school. 
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THE  SPOKANE   CONVENTION 

The  annnal  gathering  of  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion for  1912  will  be  remembered  as  a 
very  successful  outing,  but  a  very  or- 
dinary convention.  The  weather  was 
perfect;  the  hospitality  extended  by 
the  business  and  professional  inter- 
ests of  the  city,  unsurpassed;  the  at- 
tendance, small;  the  program  badly 
broken  by  absentees. 

The  Executive  Committee  met 
Monday  afternoon,  July  15,  at  the 
Spokane  Hotel  and  invited  some  of 
the  older  members  present  to  join  the 
conference.  The  four-day  program 
was  easily  condensed  into  a  three-day 
program,  the  only  difficulty  occur- 
ring in  connection  with  the  Penman- 
ship and  Shorthand  Sections,  which 
had  full  programs  with  nearly  all 
speakers  present. 

The  High  School  Section  had  prob- 
ably more  representatives  present 
than  any  other  except  the  Shorthand 
Section,  which,  as  usual,  was  the 
largest  of  all.  But,  because  only  V. 
E.  ^ladray,  of  Butte,  Mont.,  and  S.  A. 
Moran,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  were 
present  to  represent  the  program 
speakers,  and  all  officials  were  ab- 
sent, the  High  School  program  was 
abandoned,  Mr.  Madray  speaking  be- 
fore the  Business  Teachers'  Section, 
and  Mr.  Moran  before  the  Shorthand 
Teachers'  Section. 

The  Federation  program  opened 
with  a  general  meeting  Monday  even- 
ing, July  15,  a  splendid  address  of 
welcome  being  given  by  Mayor  Hind- 
ley,  in  the  beautiful  Lewis  and  Clark 
High  School,  where  all  sessions  were 
held.  President  Morton  MacCormac, 
of  the  Federation,  read  a  very  inter- 
esting address,  particularly  empha- 
sizing the  value  of  agricultural  as 
well  as  commercial  education;  thor- 
ough courses;  reduction  of  evils  due 
to  excessive  zeal  in  soliciting;  closer 
organization  on  a  nation-wide  plan; 
lower  and  uniform  membership  fees; 
and  a  Federation  committee  to  stand- 
ardize courses  and  schools. 

Tuesday  was  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Day,  and  the  visitors  were  giv- 
en a  complimentary  luncheon  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Build 
ing.  A  regular  business  session  was 
held  while  the  luncheon  proceeded 
and  subsequently  there  was  a  happy 
exchange  of  brief  complimentary  ad- 
dresses by  representative  teachers 
and  business  men. 

Tuesday  afternoon  the  session  was 
short  because  only  one  member  on 
the  program  was  present.  That  was 
C.  P.  Smith,  Berkley,  Calif.,  who 
spoke  very  effectively  on  "Co-opera- 
tion." 

In  the  evening  at  the  Silver  Grill, 
Spokane  Hotel,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce gave  the  teachers  a  compli- 
mentary banquet.  A  vice  president 
of    the    Chamber    presided;    a    large 


number  of  guests  responded  with 
brief,  impromptu  speeches;  a  local 
bank  teller  gave  an  interesting  exhi- 
bition of  sleight-of-hand  work  and 
everybody  went  away  happy. 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  program 
was  to  have  been  provided  by  the 
Central  Commercial  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, but  no  program  had  been 
prepared,  and  the  Association  was 
not  officially  represented,  so  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  trip  was  taken 
Wednesday  afternoon  instead  of  Fri- 
day as  scheduled.  The  chamber 
therefore  gave  an  electric  car  trip 
through  the  Spokane  V'alley  to  those 
of  the  members  who  were  not  with 
the  Teachers'  Spokane  Club,  and  the 
Spokane  Realty  Board,  under  the 
leadership  of  its  President,  Mr.  D. 
M.  Thompson,  gave  a  forty-mile  au- 
tomobile trip  to  the  club,  about  the 
city  and  through  the  Valley,  as  a 
compliment  to  Mrs.  A.  E.  Yerex,  the 
Manager  of  the  Teachers'  Spokane 
Club  special  train. 

The  teachers  ate  until  sated,  of 
cherries  that  are  selling  in  the  East 
at  twenty  cents  a  pound.  They  saw 
verified  many  of  the  all  but  incred- 
ible stories  of  apple,  peach  and  small 
fruit  plantations.  Interest  in  this 
side  of  the  Spokane  entertainment 
was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the 
widely-known  and  deservedly  popu- 
lar Raymond  P.  Kelly  has  bought  a 
fruit  orchard  in  that  part  of  the  \'al- 
ley  known  as  "Greenacres,"  and  is 
now  building  a  bungalow  on  it.  It 
was  announced  at  the  banquet  that 
Mr.  Kelly  will  be  connected  with  the 
Blair  Business  College,  Spokane,  the 
coming  year.  It  will  be  strange  if 
other  commercial  teachers  are  not 
soon  reported  as  afflicted  ;?)  with 
"Spokanitis."  It  is  really  a  very 
pleasant  contagion. 

Wednesday  evening  Mr.  N.  W.  Dur- 
ham, of  Spokane,  gave  a  fine  address, 
reviewing  the  history  of  Spokane 
briefly  and  telling  entertainingly  of 
its  resources  and  prospects.  Mr.  T. 
B.  Bridges,  of  Oakland,  California, 
followed  with  an  offhand  address 
highly  creditable  to  the  profession. 
Mr.  Bridges,  in  his  several  public  ap- 
pearances amply  upheld  the  high  rep- 
utation of  the  Heald  schools,  which 
he  represented. 

The  evening  closed  with  the  elec- 
tion of  officers.  The  afternoon  pa- 
pers had  announced  that  President 
MacCormac  would  probably  be  re- 
elected, and  developments  of  the 
evening  showed  that  he  was  not  only 
a  receptive,  but  also  a  very  eager 
candidate.  In  fact,  he  violated  all 
the  canons  of  good  taste  by  making 
a  speech  before  the  vote  was  taken, 
showing  why  he  should  be  chosen  as 
standard-bearer  again  and  why  the 
only  other  nominee  (modest  and  effi- 
cient Secretary  F.  M.  Van  Antwerp) 
should  not  be  chosen.  Mr.  \'an  Ant- 
werp was  elected.  C.  A.  Faust,  the 
veteran  Treasurer,  was  unanimously 


re-elected  and  Walter  E.  Ingersoll, 
of  the  Northwestern  Business  Col- 
lege, Spokane,  was  made  Secretary 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  It  was 
tiie  common  opinion  that  Mr.  Inger- 
sall  had  done  more  than  any  other 
single  person  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  Spokane  meeting  and  to  affect  a 
good  attendance.  President-elect 
VanAntwerp,  in  seconding  Mr.  Inger- 
soll's  nomination,  paid  a  well  deserv- 
ed tribute  to  Mr.  IngersoU's  enthusi- 
asm, energy,  and  enterprise.  The 
new  President  and  Secretary  did  not 
know  that  they  were  to  be  nominated. 
It  was  a  clear  case  of  the  office  seek- 
ing the  man. 

T.  B.  Bridges,  of  San  Francisco, 
was  chosen  first  Vice  President,  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Effinger-Raymond,  of 
Frisco,  was  made  second  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Executive  Board  recommended 
that  the  next  meeting  be  held  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June,  1913,  in  Chicago. 
Various  invitations  had  been  receiv- 
ed and  considered.  The  convention 
voted  to  meet  in  Chicago,  but  left  the 
date  of  the  meeting  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Board.  The  last  of  June  will 
seriously  interfere  with  the  attend- 
ance of  public  school  commercial 
teachers,  many  of  whom  are  then  just 
closing  their  regular  school  work  for 
the  year.  And  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  a  summer  meeting  is  so  pop- 
ular as  the  winter  meetings  have 
been.  No  doubt  the  Executive  Board 
will  gladly  respond  to  the  wishes  of 
interested  teachers  in  setting  the 
date  of  the  next  meeting. 

On  Thursday  the  chief  feature  of 
interest  was  the  Typewriting  Con- 
test, which  took  place  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  stage  of  the  large  audi- 
torium of  the  Lewis  &  Clark  High 
School  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J. 
N.  Kimball,  of  New  York  City.  All 
records  were  broken.  Florence  E. 
Wilson,  of  New  York  City,  won  the 
professional  championship  with  a 
net  speed  of  115  words  a  minute  for 
one  hour.  Her  prize  was  a  silver 
loving  cup  valued  at  $100. 

The  second  prize,  a  gold  medal 
worth  |50,  went  to  Margaret  B.  Owen, 
of  New  York  City,  who  wrote  for  one 
hoar  at  a  net  speed  of  107  words  a 
minute. 

In  the  amateur  class,  the  first  prize 
was  won  by  Bessie  Friedman,  of  New 
York  City,  with  a  net  speed  of  107 
words  a  minute  for  thirty  minutes. 
Miss  Owen  won  the  second  prize  in 
this  class,  too,  with  106  words  a 
minute. 

In  the  student  class,  Winifred  Bills, 
of  Spokane,  writing  53  words  a  min- 
ute for  fifteen  minutes,  won  the  gold 
medal.  The  second  prize,  a  bronze 
medal,  went  to  Miss  Areta  Bowes,  of 
Seattle.  She  wrote  47  words  a  minute 
for  fifteen  minutes. 

This  very  successful  contest  was 
due  primarily  to  the  untiring  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Chairman   of  the  Contest 
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Gommittee,  Walter  E.  Ingersoll,  and 
finally  to  the  experience,  patience 
and  .a:ood  humor  of  J.  N.  Kimball,  the 
one  pre-eminent  American  sta.g;e  man- 
atfer  of  this  sort  of  exhibition;  the 
man  whose  incisive,  racy,  humorous, 
and  altogether  sensible  talks,  to  stu- 
dents and  to  teachers,  by  voice  and 
by  pen,  have  made  for  him  a  great 
army  of  friends. 

Thursday  afternoon  had  been  set 
aside  for  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Asso- 
ciation, and  as  usual,  these  enter- 
prising and  enthusiastic  teachers 
were  ready  with  a  full  and  practical 
program,  although  two  of  the  adver- 
tised speakers  were  absent,  and 
everybody  regretted  the  absence  of 
the  genial  founder  of  this  now  widely 
known  and  popular  system  of  short- 
hand. 

Thursday  evening  about  125  guests 
sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner  at 
Davenport's,  Spokane's  world  fa- 
mous resort  for  gourmets.  The  din- 
ner was  arrangtd  for  by  the  ubiqui- 
tous Walter  E  Ingersoll  as  a  testimo- 
nial to  President  MacCormac.  The 
Hall  of  the  Doges  at  Davenport's 
never  held  a  jollier  party.  Music  and 
laughter,  real  fun  and  good  fellow- 
ship demonstrated  the  success  of  Mr. 
Ingersoll,  the  organizer,  and  Ray- 
mond P.  Kelly,  the  toastmaster.  Ad- 
dresses complimentary  to  President 
MacCormac  were  made,  some  very 
happy  original  features  were  intro- 
duced, and  about  eleven  o'clock 
everybody  said  good  bye  and  prepar- 
ed to  leave  hospitable,  virile  Spo- 
kane as  an  unorganized  "Booster's 
Club." 

The  Sections 

The  Private  School  Managers' 
Section  did  not  hold  a  meeting  at 
Minneapolis  as  planned,  and  they 
were  not  officially  represented  at 
Spokane.  But  two  profitable  sessions 
were  held  at  the  lunch  hour  at  Daven- 
port's, and  Morton  MacCormac  was 
made  president  of  this  section  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  High  School  Section  held  no 
program  meetings,  although  there 
was  a  good  attendance.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  called  a  meet- 
ing of  this  section  for  the  election  of 
officers,  however,  and  R.  G.  Laird,  of 
Boston,  was  chosen  president;  W.  E. 
Haesler,  of  Spokane,  vice  president, 
and  Miss  Fannie  B.  Porch,  of  Kanka- 
kee, 111.,  secretary. 

The  Business  Teachers'  Section 
had  no  officers  present,  but  President 
MacCormac  appointed  E.  H.  Fearon, 
of  the  Blair  Business  College,  Spo- 
kane, Acting-President,  and  E.  P. 
Brewer,  of  the  Northwestern  Business 
College,  Spokane,  Acting-Secretary. 
Half  the  advertised  speakers  were 
absent.  Three  interesting  short  ses- 
sions were  held,  addressed  by  Thos. 
F.  Campbell,  of  Indianapolis;  E.  H. 
Fearon,  of  Spokane;  W.  O.  Cross- 
white,  of  Cincinnati;  M.  M.  Higby,  of 


Spokane,  and  R.  G.  Laird,  of  Boston. 
No  meeting  was  held  for  the  election 
of  officers,  for  the  coming  year.  This 
presents  a  knotty  problem  to  the  Fed 
eration  Management  for  next  year. 

The  Shorthand  Teachers'  Section 
had  fewer  absentees  from  the  printed 
program  than  any  other  section,  and 
under  the  even-handed  guidance  of 
President  H.  M.  Hagar,  carried  out 
its  regular  program  in  an  interesting 
way.  The  new  officers  are  :  Presi- 
dent, W.  H.  Coppedge,  Boise,  Idaho; 
Vice  President,  Miss  Hazel  Wors- 
wick,  Salt  Lak  City;  Secretary,  Miss 
Mary  Cherry,  Findlay,  Ohio;  Member 
of  the  Executive  Board,  Miss  E.  M. 
Johnson,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

The  Gregg  Shorthand  Association 
elected  these  officers  :  President,  F. 
H.  Gurtler,  Chicago;  Vice  President, 
L.  M.  Lewis,  Wenatchee,  Wash.;  Sec- 
Treas.,  Miss  Pearl  A.  Power,  Chica- 
go. The  next  place  of  meeting  was 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  Penmanship  Teachers'  Section 
was  second  only  to  the  Shorthand 
Teachers'  Section  in  point  of  interest 
and  attendance.  Besides  many  not 
so  well  known,  the  presence  of  E.  G. 
Miller,  Fred  Berkman,  H.  L.  Darner, 
C.  A.  Faust,  and  G.  G.  Hoole,  gave 
the  flavor  of  expert  authority  to  what 
was  said,  although  it  seemed  strange 
to  have  a  National  Convention  of  pen- 
men without  the  two  foremost  apos- 
tles of  good  penmanship  present,  C. 
P.Zaner  and  A.  N. Palmer.  The  former 
was  engrossed  with  his  large  sum- 
mer school;  the  latter  was  advertised 
to  speak,  but  did  not  make  the  trip. 
The  new  president  is  M.  A.  Adams, 
Marietta,  Ohio. 

Comment 

No  other  meeting  of  the  Federation 
has  had  so  small  an  attendance.  Nev- 
er have  so  few  of  the  leaders  been 
present.  No  convention  of  the  pro- 
fession has  been  more  diligently  ad- 
vertised, and  no  other  city  ever 
gave  the  Federation  such  expensive 
and  flattering  attention.  In  no  other 
place  could  a  meeting  have  been  held 
offering  to  members  enroute  any  bet- 
ter combination  of  scenery,  or  any 
broader  conception  of  our  country's 
area  and  varied  topography. 

The  story  of  the  trip  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Spokane  Club  will  appear  in  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  The  Business 
Educator.  Here  it  may  be  said  that 
the  party  was  not  nearly  so  large  as 
expected.  There  were  64  in  it  chiefly 
teachers  with  their  wives  and  friends. 
The  trip  was  packed  full  of  interest, 
and  the  jolly  informality  of  the  "fam- 
ily life"  will  always  be  remembered 
with  pleasure  by  the  fortunate  club 
members.  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  Seattle  School  men  extended 
lavish  hospitality. 

The  "Official  Train"  did  not  come 
up  to  expectations,  either^     President 


McCormac  reported  eleven  in  his 
party,  of  whom  he  was  the  only  of- 
ficial. Two  or  three  of  the  others 
were  commercial  teachers.  They 
were  given  a  two-hour  automobile 
tour  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
They  did  not  stop  at  Hunter's,  Hot 
Springs,  as  advertised.  Butte  was 
prepared  to  offer  some  entertainment, 
but  the  party  did  not  stop.  At  Spo- 
kane, the  members  of  this  party  sep- 
arated, returning  individually. 

W.  I.  Staley  and  F.  A.  Keefover,  of 
the  Capital  Commercial  College,  Sa- 
lem, Oregon,  sent  two  crates  of  the 
famous  Willamette  cherries  to  the 
Convention,  but  they  were  stranded 
on  the  way  and  the  accompanying 
letter  was  not  delivered  in  time  to  be 
read  at  the  Convention.  This  news 
will  make  some  mouths  water,  for 
the  cherries  were  guaranteed  to 
eclipse  even  the  Spokane  Bings. 

A  fractured  ankle  put  Carl  Mar- 
shall on  crutches  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
and,  to  the  regret  of  his  many  friends, 
kept  him  from  the  Convention. 

Let  everybody  resolve  to  do  his  best 
to  make  the  next  meeting  the  biggest 
and  best  ever.  E.  E.  G.wlord. 


It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we 
announce  the  death  of  Prof.  H. 
S.  Goldey,  founder  of  Goldey 
College,  Wilmington,  Del.,  which 
occurred  at  his  brother's  home 
in  Germantown,  Pa.,  Saturday,  July 
20th,  the  cause  of  his  death  being  a 
general  break  down  which  began 
more  than  a  decade  ago,  when  he  be- 
gan to  withdraw  from  the  active 
management  of  the  school  which 
bears  his  name.  For  some  years  he 
has  had  no  financial  interest  in  the 
institution,  and  therefore  it  will  go 
on  as  usual  under  the  management 
of  Messrs.  Douglas,  Fuller  and  Phil- 
ips. 

Mr.  Goldey  was  a  fine  man  and  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  a  large  number 
friends.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow, 
to  whom  sympathy  is  extended. 
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Problem  2 

Charles  &  Robert  Wilson  are  co- 
partners in  a  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, trading  under  the  firm  name  of 
Wilson  Bros.  A  statement  of  their 
financial  condition  at  December  31, 
um,  was  as  follows:     Fig.  2. 

They  incorporate  under  the  corpor- 
ate title  of  Wilson&Wilson  Co. ,  with  an 


OPENING  CORPORATION  BOOKS 

Twenty  manufacturers,  each  hav- 
ing an  independent  business,  and 
wishing  to  effect  a  consolidation  of 
their  respective  interests,  organize 
The  Atlas  Manufacturing  Company 
with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$15,000,000.00,  consisting  of  75,000 
shares  preferred  stock,  and  75,000 
shares  of  common  stock  of  $100  each. 
They  sell  to  the  new  Company  all 
their  real  estate,  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, tools,  and  good-will  in  con- 
sideration of  $15,000,000,  and  agree  to 
accept  75,000  shares  of  preferred,  and 
75,000  shares  of  common  stock  of  The 
Atlas  Manufacturing  Company  at 
par.  The  venders  donate  to  the 
treasury  of  the  company  $1,500,000 
preferred  stock,  and  $1,500,000  of  the 
common  stock  to  provide  for  work- 
ing capital.  The  company  sells 
$1,000,000  of  its  preferred  stock  in  the 
treasury  for  80%  cash  giving  a  bonus 
to  the  purchaser  of  20%  in  common 
stock. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  addition- 
al funds  for  improvements  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  plant,  the  company 
mortgages  its  real  estate  and  build- 
ings, as  security  for  an  issue  of  bonds 
amounting  to  $2, .500,000.  These 
bonds  the  company  sells  to  bankers 
at  90%',  giving  as  a  bonus  10%  of  pre- 
ferred stock  and  20%  common  stock. 

The  following  entries  will  correctly 
express  the  accounts  on  the  books  of 
the  corporation:    Fig.  1. 

When  shares  have  been  issued  as 
fully  paid  up,  and  are  donated  to  the 
company,  they  can  be  sold  at  the  best 
price  obtainable.  This  stock  can  be 
carried  on  the  books  of  the  company 
as  an  asset,  but  cannot  be  voted. 
When  setting  up  a  balance  sheet,  this 
stock  must  be  included  as  an  asset, 
and  not  deducted  from  the  capital 
stock  issued.  The  discount  on  such 
stock  (donated)  is  not  chargeable  to 
"Discount  on  Shares  Account"  but 
to  the  "Working  Capital  Account," 
as  it  is  not  a  business  expense,  but  a 
deduction  from  the  amount  expected 
to  be  realized  from  the  sale;  hence, 
the  true  working  capital  would  be 
the  net  cash  received  from  the  sale 
of  the  donated  stock. 

The  original  issue  of  capital  stock 
must  always  be  paid  for  in  full,  but 
treasury  stock  may  be  sold  for  what- 
ever price  is  offered  for  it. 


Fig.  1 

Cost  (if  Pniperty 

Preferred  .Stock 
Common  Stock 
"Bill  of  sale,  and  all   records    relative   to  transfer  in 

Minute  Book;  pages to " 

Preferred  treasury  stock 
Common  treasury  stock 
To  working  capital 
"15,000  shares  each  of  preferred  and 
common  stock  donated  bv  venclers  to 
provide  working  capital" 
Cash 

Working  Capital 
To  Preferred  treasury  stock 
(10,000  shares  sold  at  80  per  cent) 
Working  capital 

To  Common  treasury  stock 
(20  per  cent,  of  81,000,000.00  preferred  sold) 
Cash 
Discount  on  bonds 

To  Mortgage  bonds 
(Entire  bond  issue  sold  to 
bankers  at  90  per  cent.) 
Working  capital 

To  preferred  treasury  stock 
To  common  treasury  stock 
I  Bonus  of  100  per  cent,  preferred  and 
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3.000,000.00 

1.000.000.00 
200.000.00 

3,500.000.00 
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cent,  common  stock) 
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Accounts  Receivable 

Notes  Receivable 

Material  and  supplies 

Patents 

Delivery  Equipment 

Machinery  and  Tools 

Real  Estate  and  Buildings 

Total  Assets 


Notes  Payable 

Accounts  Payable 

Net  Assets 

Represented  by  : 

Charles  Wilson  capital 
Robert  Wilson  capital 


15,000.00 
5,000.00 

20,000.00 
1,500.00 
4.500.00 

39.000.00 
105.000.00 


LIABILITIES 
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The  Wdson  &  Wilson  Co.  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  - 
orized  capital  of  8  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock  60.000.00 

Common  Stock    240.000.00 
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Charles  Wilson 
Robert  Wilson 
Henry  Miller 

To  Subscription 
Real  Estate  and  Buildings 
Machinery  and  Tools 
Deliverj'  Equipment 
Patents 

Material  and  Supplies 
Notes  Receivable 
.\ccounts  Receivable 

To  Chas  and  Robert  Wilson.  \'en<lors 
Charles  and  Robert  Wilson.  Vendors 

To  Notes  Payable 

To  Accounts  Payable 
Charles  and  Robert  Wilson,  Vendors 

To  Common  Stock 
Treasury  Bonds 

Mortgage  Bonds 
Notes  Payable 
.\ccounts  Payable 

To  8  per  cent.  Preferred  Stock 
Notes  Payable 
.Accounts  Payable 

To  Treasury  Bonds 


authorized  capital  of  $300,000,  of  which 
$60,000  is  8%'  cumulative  preferred  and 
$240,000  is  common  stock  (par  value  of 
both  100  per  share)  to  acquire  and  con- 


10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10.000.00 

165,000.00 
39,000.00 
4.500.00 
1.500.00 
20.COO.00 
5.000.00 
15.000.00 

40,000.00 


210.000.00 
50.000.00 


40.000.00 
210.000.OT 


310,000.00 
50,000.00 

20,000.00 

20,000.00 


duct  the  business  of  Wilson  Bros. 

Charles   and   Robert    Wilson,   and 

Henry  Miller  each  subscribe  for  $10,- 

(Concluded  on  page  29.) 
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ARITHMETIC 

J.    H.    MINICK, 

Eastman  CoileJie,  Pou^hkeepsie.  M.  V. 


DC 
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APPLICATIONS  OF  PERCENT- 
AGE. 


As  was  stated  in  the  last  article  on 
arithmetic,  the  applications  of  per- 
centag^e  to  business  transactions  are 
extensive.  This  is  owing  principally 
to  the  convenience  of  computing  by 
hundredths,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
our  money  system  reckons  one  hun- 
dred cents  to  the  dollar. 

The  applications  of  percentage  in 
almost  any  arithmetic  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  book  after  per- 
centage has  once  been  introduced. 
These  applications  are  of  two 
classes:  Those  in  which  the  ele- 
ment of  time  is  not  considered,  and 
those  involving  the  time  element. 
To  the  former  belong  the  subjects  of 
profit  and  loss,  trade  discount,  com- 
mission, insurance,  taxes,  duties, 
bankruptcy,  etc.  To  the  latter  class 
belong  simple  interest,  accurate  in- 
terest, compound  interest,  partial 
payments  on  interest-bearing  notes, 
bank  discount,  exchange,  average  of 
accounts,  partnership  settlements, 
etc. 

In  the  few  remaining  articles  to  be 
given  on  arithmetic  for  1912,  I  shall 
devote  myself  to  such  subjects  in 
percentage  as  seem  to  me  to  be 
among  the  most  important  in  com- 
mercial calculations. 

Profit  and  Loss. 

Profit  and  Loss,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  the  application  of  percen- 
tage which  treats  of  the  method  of 
reckoning  gains  or  losses  in  business 
transactions. 

If  the  pupils  have  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  these  cases  of  percentage 
discussed  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Business  Educator,  they  should 
find  little  difficulty  in  solving  prob- 
lems in  Profit  and  Loss. 

The  quantities  should  be  consid- 
ered as  toUows: 

The  cost  as  the  base. 

The  per  cent  of  gain  or  loss,  as  the 
r.ite. 

The  gain  or  loss,  as  the  percent- 
age. 

The  selling  price,  if  at  a  gain,  as 
the  amount;  if  at  a  loss,  as  the  differ- 
ence. 

The  subject  of  profit  and  loss  en- 
ters so  widely  in  commercial  calcula- 
tions that  the  teacher  should  be  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  short  of  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  subject.  Sufficient 
problems  should  be  given  in  both 
oral  exercises  and  in  written  work  to 
enable  the  pupils  to  determine  al- 
most instantly  the  method  of  solu- 
tion. They  should  be  taught  to  use 
the    common    fractional    part  of  100 


when    convenient  to  do    so,  rather  to 

use    the    decimal    form    (see  table  in 

June  article.) 

//  should  be  remembered  that  unless  a 
problem  otherwise  states,  the  gain  or 
loss  is  always  reckoned  on  the  cost. 

Oral  Examples. 

1.  A  book  was  bought  for  60  cents 
and  sold  at  a  profit  of  20%'.  What 
was  the  gain? 

Sohition.  A  profit  of  20%  is  \  oi 
the  cost.  J  of  60  cents  is  12  cents, 
^ain.  .         .  .         . 

The  solution  ]ust  given  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  line  of  thought.  The 
correct  result  should  be  reached 
mentally  and  almost  instantly. 

2.  An  organ  was  bought  for  |72, 
and  sold  for  \'l\%  less  than  cost. 
What  was  the  loss  ? 

In  this  example  we  should  instant- 
ly think  that  the  loss  is  \  of  the  cost 
or  $9. 

By  selling  an  article  for  $3  more 
than  it  cost  25%  was  gained.  What 
was  the  cost  ? 

Solution.  The  gain,  25%,  is  \  of 
the  cost,  which  is  |3.  \  or  the  cost  is 
4  times  $3,  or  $12. 

4.  A  man  sold  a  wagon  for  $18  less 
than  cost,  and  thereby  lost  30"-o. 
What  was  the  cost  of  the  wagon  ? 

Solution.  A  loss  of  30",,  is  a  loss  of 
,^,j  of  the  cost.  Hence  $18  is  {'„  of  the 
cost;  ,'„  of  the  cost  },  of  $18  or  $6,  and 
Jj!  or  the  cost  is  10  times  $6  or  $60. 

5.  A  horse  was  sold  for  $210  which 
was  at  a  gain  of  40%.  What  was  the 
cost  of  the  horse  ? 

Solution.  A  gain  of  40%  is  a  gain 
of  ;^  of  the  cost.  Hence  I  of  the  cost 
is  the  selling  price,  $210.  i  of  the 
cost  is  ;  of  $210  or  $30,  and  %  or  the 
cost  is  5  times  $30  or  $150. 

6.  A  merchant  sold  a  suit  of 
clothes  for  $40  which  was  at  a  gain 
of  25",,.  What  did  the  merchant  pay 
for  the  suit  ? 

7.  Mr.  Brown  sold  a  stnve  for  $26 
which  was  at  a  loss  of35"h.  What 
was  its  cost? 

Solution.  A  loss  of  35%  is  a  loss  of 
2',,  of  the  cost.  Hence  j,"  — /„  or  J;',  of 
the  cost  is  the  selling  price  or  $26; 
and  ;,';  or  the  cost  is  \'^  of  $26  or  $40. 

8.  A  coach  was  sold  for  $180  which 
was  at  a  loss  of  10%.  What  was  the 
cost  of  the  coach? 

9.  A  table  that  cost  $25  was  sold  at 
a  profit  of  $5.  What  was  the  gain  per 
cent? 

Solution.  A  profit  of  $5  on  $25  is  a 
gain  of  o''5  or  \  of  the  cost,  or  the  !  of 
100",;  of  the  cost,  or  20",,'. 

10.  A  cow  that  was  bought  for  $48 
was  sold  for  $36.  What  was  the  loss 
per  cent? 

Examples  under  each  of  the  solu- 
tions given  above  should  be  read 
to  the  pupils  or  written  upon  the 
board   to  be   solved  mentally  by  the 


class.  Sufficient  practice  should  be 
given  to  enable  the  pupils  to  see  the 
relations  of  the  quantities  in  each 
problem  almost  instantly  and  how  to 
solve  it.  From  the  statement  of  the 
problems  the  pupils  should  learn  to 
see  through  them.  This,  of  course, 
comes  by  thinking  and  practice. 

Problems  should  also  be  given 
from  time  to  time,  which  tend 
especially  to  stimulate  thought;  and 
which  are  well  suited  to  illustrate 
shortcuts,  even  though  the  problems 
may  not  be  regarded  as  strictly  prac 
tical.    Two  examples  will  be  given: 

1.  A  man  bought  two  farms 
for  $6000  each.  In  selling  them 
he  gained  20"o  on  the  one  and 
lost  20"o'  on  the  other.  Did  he  gain 
or  lose  by  the  transaction,  and  how 
much.' 

Solution.  If  he  gained  20%  on  the 
one,  he  gains  \  of  the  cost,  or  the  \  of 
$6000,  or  $1200.  If  he  lost  20»-o'  on  the 
other  farm,  he  lost  !^  of  the  cost,  or 
the  !  of  the  $6000,  or  $1200.  Since  the 
man  gained  $1200  on  the  one  farm  and 
lost  $1200  on  the  other,  he  neither 
gained  cior  lost  by  the  transaction. 

2.  A  man  sold  two  farms  for  $6000 
each.  On  the  one  he  gained  20?J  and 
on  the  other  he  lost  20%.  Did  he 
gain  or  lose  by  the  transaction,  and 
how  much  ? 

Solution.  If  he  gained  20";;  on  the 
one  he  gained  \  of  the  cost.  Since  % 
is  the  cost,  and  he  gained  \  ot  the 
cost  he  sold  the  farm  for  %  of  the  cost. 
If  %  of  the  cost  is  the  selling  price 
or  $6000,  \  of  the  cost  or  the  gain 
is  the  \  of  $6000  or  $1000. 

If  he  lost  20"o  on  the  other,  he  lost 
the  \  of  the  cost.  Since  %  is  the  cost 
and  he  lost  \  of  the  cost,  he  sold  the 
farm  for  %  of  the  cost.  If  \  of  the 
cost  is  the  selling  price  or  $6000,  \  of 
the  cost  or  the  loss  is  the  }  of  $6000  or 
$1500.  Since  the  man  gained  $1000  on 
the  one  farm,  and  lost  $1500  on  the 
other,  ne  lost  $500  by  the  transaction. 

Note  the  following  points  with  ref- 
erence to  the  last  two  problems: 
(1.)  The  solutions  have  been  made 
full  and  complete  so  that  the  pupils 
may  see  clearly  the  reasoning.  (2.) 
When  two  articles  cost  the  same,  and 
the  rate  per  cent  of  gain  in  selling 
the  one  is  the  same  as  the  rate  per 
cent. of  loss  on  the  other,  there  is  no 
gain  or  loss  in  the  transaction;  for 
the  cost  (base)  and  rate  in  each  are 
the  same.  (3.)  When  two  articles  are 
sold  for  the  same  sum,  and  the  rate 
per  cent  of  gain  on  the  one  is  the  same 
as  the  rate  per  cent  of  loss  on  the 
other,  there  is  always  a  loss;  for  the 
cost(  base)  of  the  article  on  which 
there  is  a  gain  is  less  than  the  selling 
price,  while  the  cost  (base)  of  the 
article  on  which  there  is  a  loss  is 
more  than  the  selling  price.  (4.)  It  is 
not  necessary  to  find  the  cost  in  dol- 
lars of  each  farm  in  the  second  prob- 
lem, but  only  the  gain  or  loss  on  each. 
(5.)  By  solving  the  second  problem 
decimally,  the  pupils  will  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  fractional  method. 

In  the  solution  of  problems  pupils 
should  be  taught  to  take  a  direct 
course  when  possible  for  the  re- 
quired result. 

Much  practice  should  also  be  given 
in  the  solution  of  problems  requiring 
written  work  and  the  use  of  deci- 
mals. 
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BUSINESS    ENGLISH,    THE   NEED. 


The  spoken  word  has  always  been 
a  power  in  swaying  man's  mind  from 
one  opinion  into  .the  direction  of 
another.  Demosthenes,  in  Greek 
times,  Cicero,  of  Rome,  Martin  Lu- 
ther, during  the  Reformation,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  with  pre-revolution  ora- 
tory, and  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
present-day  idol  of  the  American 
platform,  are  synonymous  with  pow- 
er. To  assert  dogmatically  that 
those  men,  and  others  of  their  type, 
merely  crystallized  public  opinion  is 
to  deny  them  their  due,  in  many 
cases  they  shaped  and  developed  it 
through  formative  stages.  To  be 
able  to  address  convincingly  the 
masses  is  a  gift  which  few  enjoy  but 
to  present  in  writing  to  a  second  per- 
son one's  thought  or  sentiment  upon 
a  given  topic  is  a  possession  all 
should  covet.  Never  has  the  need 
for  the  latter  capability  become  quite 
so  acute  or  the  reward  nearly  so  at- 
tractive as  in  our  own  day. 

It  is  beyond  contradiction  to  state 
that  more  business  is  now  tran- 
sacted by  mail  than  at  any  other  time 
of  which  there  is  preserved  written 
record.  Advices  come  from  one  of 
the  mammoth  mail  order  houses,  of 
Chicago  that  a  corps  of  clerks  and 
stenographers  are  kept  constantly 
employed  in  unraveling  and  straight- 
ening transactions  which  have  be- 
come involved  as  a  result  of  loose 
and  indifferent  letter-writing.  The 
letters  come  each  morning  frofn  all 
quarters,  visitors  of  equal  rank,  as  it 
were,  but  upon  arrival,  some  are  able 
to  explain  their  mission  better  than 
others,  many,  it  would  seem,  cannot 
even  account  for  their  presence. 
The  factor  of  preparation,  whether 
careful  and  thorough,  or  quick  and 
forgetful,  now  comes  to  light.  The 
situation  is  similar  to  that  related  by 
a  recent  traveler  through  Europe  of 
his  visit  to  Scotland.  "In  the  high- 
land section,  for  a  certain  'bus  ride, 
three  kinds  of  tickets  were  on  sale, 
first,  second  and  third  class,  with  re- 
spective diminution  in  cost.  Not 
knowing  the  difference  in  the  service 
to  be  rendered,  I  purchased  a  first 
class  ticket,  and  you  can  understand 
my  surprise  when  the  coach  began  to 
move,  to  find  seated  to  my  right  and 
left  those  who  held  second  and  third 
class  tickets.  I  could  not  help  but 
remonstrate  with  the  attendant  upon 


the  rear  steps  for  this  apparent  dis- 
parity in  tickets  but  similarity  in  ser- 
vice. 'Sir,'  said  he,  'it'll  be  very  clear 
to  you  in  a  little  while.'  Presently, 
at  the  end  of  a  half  hour,  the  horses 
came  to  a  stop  at  the  foot  of  a  very 
precipitate  grade,  it  looked  to  be 
over  fifty  per  cent.  The  man  at  the 
back  stepped  to  the  ground  and, 
with  a  sonorous  voice,  called,  'First 
class  passengers,  keep  your  seats; 
second  class  passengers,  get  out  and 
walk;  third  class  passengers,  jump 
off  and  push.'  "  Thus  the  three 
classes  of  letters,  if  properly  ad- 
dressed, travel  under  the  same  con- 
ditions on  the  level  road  of  Postal 
Service  but  the  classes  readily  divide 
themselves  upon  arrival  at  Mail  Or- 
der Department  hill.  First  class  let- 
ters accomplish  their  purpose  with- 
out further  correspondence,  a  second 
class  communication  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  to  explain  several 
unclear  points,  and  third  class  mis- 
sives require  substantially  rewriting 
before  being  admitted  to  second 
class. 

An  analysis  of  the  reason  for  letter- 
writing  will  but  emphasize  this  all- 
important  feature  of  clarity.  The 
letter  is  but  the  substitute  for  per- 
sonal visit  and  who  would  think  of 
calling  upon  a  business  man  without 
his  mission,  in  brief  and  at  length, 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  ?  The  letter 
should  even  go  a  step  further  and 
anticipate,  if  possible,  the  ad- 
dressee's viewpoint  and  so  intrench 
one's  position  from  counter-argu- 
ment. For  example,  if  one  is  writ- 
ing a  letter  of  complaint,  setting 
forth  some  imperfection  in  service 
given  by  an  article,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  divine  the  likely  reply  that  the  ar- 
ticle was  given  hard  usage  or  re- 
ceived a  sudden  fall,  or  it  is  the  first 
complaint  concerning  that  class  of 
goods,  etc  ,  etc.  In  event  neither 
one  of  these  answers  is  the  fact,  it  is 
well  to  pre-state  that  in  positive 
terms  at  the  first  writing,  conse- 
quently avoid  delay,  and  letting 
one's  position  be  understood  early  in 
the  correspondence.  This  particular 
aspect  of  letter-writing  may  be  car- 
ried into  almost  every  class  of  com- 
munication. 

It  would  sometimes  seem  that  the 
careful  letter-writer  wastes  much 
time  in  preparation  without  a  corres- 
ponding gain  in  attention  given,  but 
the  proposition  viewed  conversely 
will   perhaps    be    more    readily   per- 


ceived. How  much  of  the  careless 
letter-writer's  time  is  afterward  con- 
sumed in  additional  reply,  supple- 
menting initial  letters,  correcting  er- 
roneous impressions,  and  the  like  ? 
The  answer  must  certainly  be  "con- 
siderable." Would  it  not  be  well, 
therefore,  after  writing  a  letter,  to 
read  it  over,  as  the  addressee,  to  see 
that  each  statement  is  entirely  clear 
and  the  sentences  are  coherent?  In 
many  cases,  such  a  practice  would 
obviate  a  subsequent  letter  of  in- 
quiry, seeking  light  upon  some  con- 
fused detail. 

The  masters  of  tongue  and  pen, 
and  in  art,  have  always  sought  to 
create  an  altogether  favorable  im- 
pression with  the  first  opportunity, 
and  experienced  a  sense  of  disap- 
pointment if  failure  seemed  to  have 
attended  their  efforts.  Lincoln,  it  is 
said,  thought  out  his  brief  but  mem- 
orable Gettysburg  address,  on  the 
train  en  route,  and  after  delivering 
it,  the  audience  was  so  thrilled  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  show  its  full 
appreciation.  Those  close  to  the 
great  President  tell  that  he  was 
downhearted  fearing  he  had  failed  to 
reach  his  hearers,  but  his  spirits 
were  lifted,  upon  his  return,  when  he 
heard  the  newsboys  calling  their 
extra  editions  and  observed  the  large 
numbers  of  people  reading,  with  in- 
tense interest,  the  bold  face  type, 
"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  con- 
tinent a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
*  "  And  his  ability  was 
not  limited  to  public  addresses  as  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  letter: 

"Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  Nov.  21,  1864. 
To  Mrs.  Bixby, 
Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Madam : 

I  have  been  shown  in  the  files 
of  the  War  Department  a  statement  of  the  Ad- 
jutant General  of  Massachusetts  that  you  are 
the  mother  of  five  sons  who  have  tlied  glorious- 
ly on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and 
fruitless  must  be  any  word  of  mine  which 
shoukl  attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of 
a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But  1  cannot  refrain 
from  tendering  you  the  consolation  that  may  be 
found  in  the  thanks  of  the  republic  they  died  to 
save.  1  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  as- 
suage the  anguish  of  your  bereavement,  anil 
leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the 
loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must 
be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon 
the  altar  of  freedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 
A.  Lincoln." 
It  is  related  of  Beethoven  that  after 
writing  the  Ninth  Symphony,  con- 
sidered by  many  his  masterpiece,  he 
was  persuaded  to  give  the  first  ren- 
dition in  his  home  city,  of  Vienna. 
He  led  with  wonderful  effect.  After 
the  performance  was  concluded,  the 
applause  was  profuse  but  the  author 
sat  there  apparently  dejected.  He 
had  become  totally  deaf  several  years 
before  and  to  him  the  people  seemed 
without  appreciation.  It  was  not  un- 
til someone  in  attendance  remem- 
(Conchided  oh  page  29.) 
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TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 


At  this  season  our  pupils  are  com- 
ing in  to  us  fresh  from  a  summer's 
vacation,  and  filled  to  overflowing 
with  the  hopes  and  ambitions  so 
characteristic  of  youth.  They  come 
surcharged  with  all  the  confidence 
in  the  world  that  they  can  master 
typewriting  very  easily,  and  they  see 
visions  just  ahead  of  them  of  the 
large  glories  that  await  them  when 
they  shall  have  demonstrated  their 
skill  on  the  machine.  But  the  im- 
portant question  that  confronts  us  at 
the  start,  as  teachers,  is  how  to  keep 
this  ambition  and  faith  alive,  and  yet 
to  so  control  and  direct  these  deter- 
mining and  compelling  forces  as  to 
bring  forth  method,  accuracy  and  or- 
der out  of  seeming  chaos. 

Now  almost  anything  in  the  line  of 
mechanical  execution  is  a  very  pleas- 
ing diversion  in  the  round  of  studies 
for  the  average  boy  or  girl,  but  while 
it  appeals  alike  to  all,  all  will  not  be- 
come and  cannot  become,  alike  pro- 
ficient in  the  art.  In  my  experience 
more  people  fail  in  Shorthand  and  in 
their  sense  of  English,  than  fail  in 
Typewriting.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  slowest  and  most  back- 
ward pupil,  who  has  decided  on  a 
business  career,  should  be  denied  a 
chance  to  make  the  most  he  can  of 
typewriting  just  because  he  has  failed 
in  shorthand,  for  the  typewriter  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  means 
by  which  even  the  man  of  small  busi- 
ness carries  on  his  correspondence, 
makes  out  his  statements,  etc. 

There  has  nothing  come  in  the  past 
experience  of  most  of  our  pupils,  that 
has  developed  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent the  power  of  concentration.  In 
the  preparation  of  their  studies, 
heretofore,  their  thoughts  might 
•  wander  momentarily,  or  be  distract- 
ed and  yet  not  spell  failure  in  their 
work;  but  in  typewriting  to  be  even 
comparatively  successful,  one  must 
develop  the  power  of  concentration  to 
a  high  degree,  and  this  development 
should  start  with  the  first  day  at 
school. 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  suppress 
a  pupil  and  make  his  work  appear  a 
drudgery  to  him;  and  when  that  is 
done,  his  interest  and  ambition  in 
that  line  has  received  a  staggering 
blow.  The  average  pupil  likes  to 
feel  that  he  is  getting  somewhere  and 
getting  somewhere  fast— he  wants  to 


see  himself  grow.  Why  not  let  him  ? 
This  is  one  way  of  keeping  up  his  en- 
thusiasm. I  can't  see  why  a  pupil 
should  be  compelled  to  go  through 
the  whole  long  tedium  of  learning  the 
keyboard  with  never  a  variation. 
When  he  has  learned,  say  the  middle 
row  of  keys,  so  that  he  can  write  the 
simple  words  formed  from  the  combi- 
nation of  those  letters  without  look- 
ing on  the  keyboard,  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  let  him  write,  "A  sad 
lad,"  etc.,  holding  the  watch  over 
him  and  letting  him  see  himself  gain, 
from  say  ten  to  twenty  words  accur- 
ately written,  up  to  fifty  words  a 
minute. 

Now  work  of  this  character  must  be 
watched  over  very  carefully  by  the 
teacher  else  it  brings  more  harm  than 
good.  Pupils  are  liable  to  do  either 
one  of  two  things— set  their  hands  to 
work  and  allow  their  minds  to  be  per- 
vaded with  the  thought  of  how  beau- 
tifully they  are  writing  — just  like 
playing  the  piano— or  else  every  ex- 
pression of  their  faces  will  say,  "O, 
dear  me,  I  know  I  can  never  write 
this  if  I  am  watched  and  timed." 
Now  in  either  case  it  is  a  "House  di- 
vided against  itself,"  and  it  is  bound 
to  bring  failure  in  the  end.  While  a 
Dupil  is  learning  typewriting,  every 
side  thought  produces  an  error  or  er- 
rors, and  if  the  pupils  are  shown  at 
the  start  that  the  cause  of  their  fail- 
ure is  due  to  their  mental  digressions 
rather  than  to  any  physical  infirmity 
on  their  part,  they  have  something 
definite  to  work  on  and  correct  in 
themselves  that  no  one  can  do  for 
them. 

Professor  Judd  tells  us  in  his  Gen- 
etic Psychology  that  anything  must 
be  held  up  before  the  mind  as  well  as 
before  the  eyes  in  order  to  be  seen. 
This  is  so  true  in  typewriting.  Pu- 
pils see  their  mistakes  with  their 
eyes,  but  they  go  on  and  on  making 
the  same  mistakes  over  and  over 
again,  simply  because  they  do  not 
properly  sense  their  errors.  Here  is 
where  the  teacher  shows  his  real 
teaching  ability  or  his  woeful  lack  of 
it. 

Introducing  this  speed  element 
near  the  beginning  of  their  work,  if 
rightly  done,  has  the  additional  value 
of  training  the  pupils  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  mind  and  hand  in  order  to 
produce  a  well  organized  movement. 
i  know  a  great  many  teachers  object 
to  even  the  word  "speed"  until  after 
the   pupil    has    "mastered    the    key- 


board." But  when  is  the  keyboard 
mastered?  Has  it  ever  really  been 
accomplished?  If  so  there  is  nothing 
more  for  our  champion  typists  to  do 
but  rest  where  they  are  on  the  laurels 
they  have  already  gained.  Is  not 
"mastering  the  keyboard"  a  compar- 
ative expression,  differently  interpret- 
ed by  as  many  different  teachers  as 
you  talk  with  on  the  subject?  And 
would  these  same  teachers  who  so 
strongly  object  to  "speed"  work  on 
the  typewriter,  go  far  in  a  shorthand 
manual,  just  teaching  principles, 
principles,  principles,  with  never  a 
thought  of  the  practice  necessary  in 
order  to  develop  a  fair  amount  of 
manual  dexterity  in  applying  those 
principles.  To  my  mind  the  best 
way  in  the  world  to  fix  a  principle  is 
to  stay  right  with  it  and  practice  on 
it  until  it  becomes  largelj-  automatic, 
and  costs  no  further  mental  strain  to 
produce  it.  I  do  not  think  too  much 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  this  speed 
work  as  a  means  for  teaching  and 
developing  the  power  of  concentra- 
tion, if  it  is  rightly  done.  But  there 
is  that  "If",  and  what  a  happy  time 
we  teachers  would  have  if  there  were 
no  "Ifs"  to  get  around. 

Let  me  repeat— I  would  practice  on 
these  simple  exercises  until  they  be- 
come largely  automatic,  or  in  other 
words  a  habit  with  the  pupil.  Psy- 
chology teaches  us  that  :  1.  Habit 
always  diminishes  the  amount  of 
conscious  attention  with  which  acts 
are  performed.  2.  Habitual  move- 
ments are  less  fatiguing  than  other 
activities.  .3.  Habitual  activities  are 
performed  with  less  effort  and  in  less 
time  than  other  acts  are.  4.  Habit- 
ual movements  are  more  concise  and 
accurate. 

So  let  us  be  vigilant,  indeed,  right 
now  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
see  that  our  pupils  form  only  those 
habits  which  will  be  productive  of 
the  highest  results.  In  so  doing  we 
shall  lighten  our  own  labors  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  and  have  the  satisfac- 
tion, in  the  bargain,  of  seeing  our 
work  grow  as  it  should  day  by  day. 


"  Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency,"  by 
James  Samuel  Knox,  is  the  title  of  a  232-page 
clotli-bound  text  book  on  the  subject  named  in 
the  title.  It  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  in  high  schools,  business  colleges, 
universities,  and  for  business  men  who  study  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A  .  or  other  classes.  Many  helpful 
suggestions  in  this  volume  have  been  contri- 
buted by  well  known  and  successfi  1  business 
college  men.  who  have  been  teaching  the  course 
in  their  schools.  The  aim  of  the  author  has 
been  to  prepare  a  simple,  practical  and  compre- 
hensive text  book  on  the  subject  of  Salesman- 
ship, Philosophy  of  Leadership,  Businss  Effi- 
cienci'.  Man-building.  Character  Analysis.  De- 
velopment of  Personalty,  the  study  of  Human 
Nature,  and  in  fact  the  art  of  Making  Good  in 
Life.  Anyone  interested  in  the  subject  of  Sales- 
manship or  the  ability  to  make  good  in  what 
ever  work  engaged,  will  find  this  volume  of 
distinct  value. 
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AMERICAN    IDEALS  IN  BUSI- 
NESS. 


Among  certain  classes  of  people 
there  is  an  idea  that  business  is  a 
matter  of  overreaching  the  other  fel- 
low, driving  a  sharp  bargain,  grow- 
ing rich  at  the  expense  of  the  help- 
less. The  advertisement  that  de- 
ceives is  the  most  successful,  and  the 
salesman  who  gets  his  orders  by 
hypnotism  is  the  really  clever  one. 
"There  are  letters  in  that  book  that 
would  sell  rotten  apples,"  writes  an 
English  reviewer,  and  he  really 
thought  that  selling  rotten  apples  for 
good  ones  was  the  true  business  ideal 
— that  is,  if  you  could  "put   it  over." 

It  is  true  that  patent  medicine  men 
have  built  up  fortunes  on  fraud,  and 
publishers  have  grown  rich  (some- 
times) by  taking  advantage  of  auth- 
ors, and  millionaires  have  ruined  the 
homes  of  widows  and  children  to 
build  up  their  fortunes  through 
"squeezing  the  helpless  and  ignor- 
ant." Such  instances  are  well  known, 
because  they  are  the  cases  that  are 
advertised  in  the  newspapers,  which 
find  that  crime  is  news. 

The  thousands  and  millions  of  bus- 
iness men  who  have  quiet  and  happy 
homes  and  carry  on  their  business 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  service  attract 
no  attention  and  are  seldom  mention- 
ed. It  is  they,  however,  and  they 
alone,  who  have  built  up  American 
trade  until  it  stands  first  in  the  world. 
All  the  deceit  and  clever  hypnotic 
shrewdness  in  the  world  never  ad- 
vanced a  nation  one  iota.  America 
has  grown  by  what  it  has  produced, 
by  the  good  it  has  done  the  world, 
the  actual  wealth  it  has  created.  The 
few  rogues  who  have  crushed  out 
competitors,  deceived  ignorant  buy- 
ers, run  "corners"  on  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  accumulated  fortunes  by 
gambling,  so  getting  more  than  their 
share  of  riches,  have  not  added  a 
single  dollar  to  the  total  of  American 
wealth,  but  probably  have  destroyed 
millions.  And  the  fact  is,  few  of 
them  have  even  lived  to  enjoy  their 
stolen  gains;  they  have  died  poor, 
unhappy,  or  e.xecrated  by  their  fel- 
lows. When  the  present  writer  was 
struggling  in  New  York  one  big 
business  manager  ruthlessly  broke  a 
contract — and  five  years  later  he  was 
in  Sing  Sing  at  hard  labor.  Another 
was  arbitrary  and  unjust,  and  in  the 
end   he   fled  the  country,  a  self-con- 


fessed embezzler,  to  stretch  out  a  liv- 
ing death  in  an  obscure  corner  of 
Africa. 

The  ideal  of  the  American  bus- 
iness man  is  personal  service. 
There  is  some  one  thing  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  all  this 
world  can  do  or  give  that  can  be  had 
as  well  from  no  one  else.  In  that  one 
small  corner  he  has  or  can  have  a 
monopoly.  He  has  got  that  monop- 
oly by  concentrating  on  his  own  work 
until  in  that  one  particular  he  stands 
unique  in  the  service  he  can  render 
his  fellows  about  him.  Getting  for  that 
service  what  it  is  worth  is  salesman- 
ship; but  there  can  be  no  true  sales- 
manship until  there  is  true  value  to 
sell,  until  something  unique  has  been 
produced.  So  the  broad  philosophy 
of  business  is  to  add  to  the  world 
something  it  has  never  had  before  in 
equal  quality  and  then  to  exchange  it 
in  themarkets  for  the  unique  services 
performed  by  others,  which  will  tend 
to  make  each  a  complete  and  well- 
rounded  human  being,  enjoying 
everything  that  anybody  has  done. 

And  the  strange  thing  about  it  is 
that  the  only  coin  that  is  really  good 
in  this  broad  exchange  is  unique  per- 
sonal service.  The  rich  man's  son 
may  inherit  his  millions  and  may 
think  he  can  go  out  and  buy  life,  but 
it  escapes  him  every  time.  To  the 
American  businessman  the  one  great 
joy  in  life  is  the  pleasure  of  playing  the 
gatne. 

The  great  game  of  war  as  our  fore- 
fathers played  it,  the  game  of  knight 
errantry  in  the  middle  ages,  or  the 
game  of  social  success  as  played  by 
the  aristocrats  of  Europe,  not  one  of 
these  is  more  exciting,  more  thor- 
oughly pleasurable,  and  certainly 
not  one  is  nobler  than  the  game  of 
business  as  it  is  played  by  the  Amer- 
ican man  of  business  who  knows  the 
rules  and  obeys  them  with  scrupulous 
honor.  It  is  a  game  in  which  Ameri- 
can women  have  a  part  that  has  nev- 
er been  told  and  in  which  more  and 
more  girls  will  take  an  equal  part 
with  boys,  though  the  American 
game  of  business  is  pre-eminently  a 
man's  game. 

Every  one  of  you  wants  to  know 
how  to  play  that  game  successfully 
and  get  out  of  it  all  there  is  in  it. 
He  wants  to  know  how  to  play  the 
game  with  a  high  hand  and  not  go 
groveling  and  crawling  along  behind, 
trying  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
real  players. 


This  lecture  course  is  planned  for 
the  express  purpose  of  showing  boys 
and  girls  how  to  play  the  American 
game  of  business  in  a  clean,  sports- 
manlike, healthy  way— in  a  way  to 
enjoy  it  through  and  through,  and  in 
a  way  to  be  better  when  we  come  to 
die  and  thank  God  we  were  permitted 
to  live  such  a  life. 

Making  Oneself  Fit 

When  an  athlete  sets  out  to  win  in 
baseball,  football,  running,  jumping, 
orany  other  athletic  contest  the  first 
thing  he  tries  to  do  is  to  "make  him- 
self fit"— to  get  a  clear  head  and  a 
quick  eye,  a  good  digestion  and  firm, 
resilient  muscles. 

The  next  thing  is  to  find  a  scientific 
trainer  who  knows  the  points  of  the 
game  through  long  and  repeated  per- 
sonal experience  and  who  will  teach 
the  aspirant  day  by  day  until  he  gets 
the  necessary  skill. 

In  the  end,  however,  success  will 
depend  far  more  on  personal  fitness 
than  on  technical  skill,  as  personal 
fitness  is  so  much  harder  to  acquire. 

One  of  the  most  successful  systems 
of  business  training  is  that  devised 
by  Arthur  Frederick  Sheldon,  who 
himself  has  been  a  remarkable  per- 
sonal salesman.  There  have  been 
other  good  salesmen, but  Mr.  Sheldon 
was  the  first  to  formulate  the  princi- 
ples of  successful  selling  into  a 
science  that  could  be  taught  to  oth- 
ers. As  Professor  Walter  Dill  Scott 
stands  as  the  chief  writer  on  "The 
Psychology  of  Display  Advertising;" 
Frank  Gilbreth,  Harrington  Emerson, 
and  Dr.  Frederick  Winslow  Taylor  as 
the  formulators  of  the  principles  of 
"Scientific  Shop  Management,"  and 
Sherwin  Cody  of  "Office  Salesman- 
ship" (the  psychology  of  using  words 
effectively),  so  Mr.  Sheldon  is  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  in  the  study  of 
"Personality  in  Business"  (making 
the  man  personally  fit  and  then  teach- 
ing him  the  art  of  success  as  a  sales- 
man). Every  teacher  of  the  subject 
ought  to  acknowledge  indebtedness 
to  the  pioneer  workers.  Success  in 
giving  these  lectures  will  depend  on 
familiarity  with  the  teachings  of  the 
pioneers,  but  chiefly  with  Sheldon's 
teachings  on  man-building, 


Prof.  G.  M.  Smitluleal  af  the  Smithdeal  Bus- 
iness College,  Richmond,  Va.,  the  well  known 
penman  and  busiess  educator  of  that  ctiy,  died 
January  12th  following  an  operation  for  appendi- 
citis. He  was  sick  but  three  d^ys  and  his  pass- 
ing away  therefore  was  a  complete  surprise  to  his 
many  friends. 

Mr.  Smithdeal  was  one  of  the  best  known 
educators  in  his  part  of  the  country.  He  was  a 
man  of  attractive  personality  and  a  penman  of 
considerable  ability,  having  published  a  series  of 
writing  books  a  number  of  years  ago  which  have 
had  a  large  sale.  The  school  and  business  is  be- 
ing continued  successfully  by  his  nephew,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Smithdeal.  whom  we  wish  success  in  his 
assumed  responsibilities. 
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Commercial  Law. 

Our  law  teaching  should  have  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  science  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  not  our  purpose  to  pre- 
pare our  pupils  to  be  lawyers  but  to 
give  them  such  legal  information  as 
will  .make  them  better  business  men 
and  women.  We  should  aim  to  teach 
them  how  to  keep  out  of  legal  diffi- 
culty rather  than  how  to  get  out. 
Many  people  think  they  are  well-in- 
formed in  law  if  they  only  know  how 
to  defend  and  evade  a  tangle  once 
they  are  involved.  The  wisest  and 
best  is  to  know  how  to  keep  out  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  teach  our  pupils  to 
weigh  well  the  proposition  both  in 
the  making  and  accepting.  We 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
our  law  teaching  in  commercial 
school  life  should  be  founded  upon 
sound  and  well  regulated  principles 
of  business. 

It  is  usually  an   easy  matter  to  ob- 
tain cases  and  points  of  law  concern- 
ing the    legal  affairs  in  our  commun- 
ity which    will    better    illustrate  the 
work    outlined    in    the    daily  lesson. 
The  pupils  always  enjoy  a  reference 
to  their  own  immediate  surroundings 
and    a    case    which  has  a  bearing  on 
the  work    adds    something  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  class.     Some  pupils   say 
law  is  a  dry  subject    but    it  certainly 
need   not    be.      Everything  depends 
upon  the    activity    of    the   teacher  in 
this   direction.      We    can    make    the 
work    interesting    if    we   will   or  can 
lose  interest  in  a  very  short  length  of 
time.    The  teacher   who    can   create 
interest    and    command    attention    in 
class    is    sure    to  have  an  interested 
class  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
he  is  doing  a  vast  amount  of   good  in 
commercial  work.     We  should   make 
a  special  effort   to   be   supplied    with 
these  cases   concerning    these  busi- 
ness  problems— they  cannot  be   ob- 
tained without  some  effort.     The  fact 
that   they   will    help   the   pupil  to  re- 
member   the    principle    presented  is 
alone  worth  your  effort. 
Contracts 
A  contract  is  a  transaction  between 
two  or    more  persons  in   which   each 
party  comes   under   an  obligation  to 
the  other   and   each    reciprocally  ac- 
quires a   right   to   whatever  is  prom- 
ised   by    the   other.     How  often  they 
are  apparently  "contracts  of  mistake 
and    regret"    and    not    contracts    in 
which  one's  interests  are  closely  and 
fairly  guarded  witn  all  due  honesty  ! 


Before  the  signature  is  placed  to  the 
document  which  shall  create  our  ob- 
ligation, be  sure  that  we  are  not 
promising  to  do  what  will  work  a 
hardship  upon  ourselves  and  those 
who  have,  at  least  an  indirect  right 
in  our  affairs.  The  business  man 
who  continually  breaks  his  contract 
soon  loses  his  credit  and  fails  in 
business.  The  young  business  man 
should  act  carefully  and  judiciously 
in  all  his  transactions  and  thereby 
preserve  and  safeguard  his  reputa- 
tion. 

A  contract  is  either  e.xecutory  or  ex- 
ecuted. An  e.xecutory  contract  is  one 
where  it  is  stipulated  by  agreement 
upon  a  sufficient  consideration  that 
something  is  to  be  done  by  one  or 
both  parties.  An  executed  one  is 
where  everything  is  done  at  the  time 
of  agreement.  When  we  speak  of 
contracts  we  generally  mean  execu- 
tory contracts,  and  it  is  this  kind  of 
contracts  that  we  shall  consider  in 
our  discussion. 

In  every  agreement  there  must  first 
be  a  proposition.  While  there  are 
various  ways  of  making  it,  we  should 
lay  stress  on  the  need  of  evidence  in 
our  misunderstandings  and  advise 
the  preserving  and  filing  of  all  letters 
or  memoranda  which  may  have  a 
bearing  on  every  contract.  It  is 
nearly  as  important  to  know  how  to 
preserve  and  to  have  at  hand  these 
necessary  papers  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice as  it  is  to  have  the  ability  to 
write  them. 

The  acceptance  of  the  proposition 
should  be  made  in  the  same  terms  as 
the  offer  if  the  acceptor  desires  the 
receipt  of  his  acceptance  to  consti- 
tute a  binding  contract.  The  means 
of  accepting  must  also  be  in  keeping 
with  the  manner  of  making  the  prop- 
osition if  the  acceptor  desires  the 
mailing  of  the  letter  or  the  sending 
of  the  telegram,  etc.,  to  constitute  a 
valid  and  binding  acceptance.  If  the 
telegram  or  letter  is  conditional  there 
is  no  contract  until  the  telegram  or 
letter  is  received  and  the  condition 
acceded  to  by  the  party,  who  made 
the  offer.  An  offer  must  be  intended 
to  create  legal  relations  in  order  that 
it  may  be  turned  into  a  contract 
by  acceptance.  The  intent  to  make 
a  proposition  or  acceptance  should 
be  distinguished  from  a  mere  pre- 
liminary step.  The  fact  that  a  per- 
son may  reply  "you  are  the  lowest 
bidder"  or  "you  are  the  lucky  man" 
does  not  constitute  an   acceptance  of 


a  proposition  nor  could  a  prospectus 
stating  terms,  etc.,  with  room  for  the 
applicant  to  fill  out  constitue  a  prop- 
osition. 

A  proposition  under  seal  or  under 
a  consideration  cannot  be  revoked, 
but  with  these  two  exceptions,  it  is 
subject  to  revocation.  The  time  of 
communication  of  arevocation  un- 
like the  time  of  communication 
of  an  acceptance  is  the  time  of 
its  receipt  and  not  of  its  send- 
ing, mailing,  etc.  If  the  means 
which  is  used  to  revoke  the  offer 
fails,  the  revocation  is  not  effective. 
Many  misunderstandings  may  arise 
by  reason  of  a  failure  to  understand 
when  an  offer  is  no  longer  open  for 
acceptance,  etc.,  or  what  is  clearly 
required  by  the  acceptor  that  his  ac- 
ceptance may  be  effective. 

One  of  the  hard  things  for  the  law 
student  to  understand  in  the  study 
ot  contracts  is  consideration.  It  is 
ordinarily  defined  as  the  material 
cause  which  induces  the  parties  to 
enter  the  relationship  of  contract, 
and  th'at  a  valuable  consideration 
maj-  consist  of  some  right,  interest, 
profit,  or  benefit  accruing  to  one 
party  or  some  forbearance,  detri- 
ment, loss  or  responsibility  given, 
suffered,  or  undertaken  by  the  other. 
While  these  definitions  are  clear  and 
concise  they  are  not  ordinarily  un- 
derstood by  the  average  member  of 
the  class  without  considerable  work 
and  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
To  constitute  a  consideration  it  is 
not  necessary  that  a  benefit  should 
accrue  to  the  promisor;  it  is 
sufficient  that  something  valuable 
flows  from  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
made  and  that  the  promise  is  the  in- 
ducement to  the  transaction.  A  det- 
riment to  the  promisee  constitute  as 
good  a  consideration  as  a  benefit  to 
the  promisor.  Consideration  means 
something  in  which  the  law  can  rec- 
ognize some  value.  It  is  not  essen- 
tial that  the  consideration  should  be 
adequate  in  point  of  value  (though 
gross  inadequacy  may  indicate 
fraud)  for  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  law  to  decide  upon  such  matters. 
Every  man  is  granted  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  own  judgment  in  making 
his  transactions  provided  he  is  not 
dealing  with  one  who  is  not  incom- 
petent to  handle  his  affairs. 

An  agreement  to  accept  a  smaller 
sum  in  payment  of  a  liquidated  or 
undisputed  debt  is  not  binding  and 
is  a  well  settled  principle  of  law  in 
all  states  with  the  possible  exception 
of  one.  We  should  notice  that  the 
accepting  of  a  part  payment  of  a  dis- 
puted claim  with  the  understanding 
that  it  is  tendered  upon  the  condition 
that  it  shall  be  rejected  entirely 
or  else  accepted  upon  condition 
that  it  is  full  payment  of  the  claim, 
thereby  assents  to  the  condition  and 
effects  an  accord  and  satisfaction. 
A  subsequent  agreement  to  pay  for 
a  material  rejected  by  virtue  of  a  con- 
[Conclnded  on  page  29.) 
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A   Week  and  a  Day   With  the 
Mormons, 


BY  THE  MEANDERER 

The  Week  was  for  myself  and  does  not 
count  particularly.  The  day  was  for  others,  and 
was  an  Occasion.  Each  shall  have  a  separate 
writing  do/jpia  scriprjjra,  the  old  Italian  ac- 
countants would  have  called  it,  which,  being 
translated  into  the  latest  modern  jargon,  might 
be  rendered  "double  dope." 

So,  first,  for  my  own  week  in  Mormondom. 
Like  many  another  blessing,  it  came  to  me 
through  misfortune.  A  week  or  two  before,  I 
had  been  innocently  perambulating  the  rocky 
trails  which  pass  for  sidewalks,  at  Colorado 
Springs.  An  unwary  step  sent  my  17.5  lbs. 
avoir,  careening  over  on  a  frail  ankle,  which  na- 
ture had  originally  planned  for  a  fellow  who 
would  not  enter  the  ring  at  over  one  twenty. 
There  was  a  horrible  crunching  of  ligaments  and 
other  undergear.  with  the  result  that,  at  this 
writing,  two  months  later,  I  am  still  giving  an 
imitation,  barring  the  wings  and  cloven  foot,  of 
the  hero  of  "The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks."  I  re- 
late this  mishap  particularly  to  admonish  inno- 
cent rubberneckers  who  go  to  Colorado  Springs 
not  to  gaze  on  "cloud  capped  Pikes  Peak"  to 
the  neglect  of  the  treacherous  gorges  and  preci- 
pices and  other  scenic  features  that  may  lurk  in 
their  immediate  pathway— (No,  Smarty,  1  had 
not  touched  any  liquid  more  seductive  than 
that  which  flows  from  the  spring  at  Manitou.i 
Well,  a  little  later  I  tried  to  convince  that  ankle 
that  it  could  get  well,  while  we  were  traveling, 
but  you  can't  argue  successfully  with  a  sprained 
ankle.  It's  like  arguing  with  a  woman.  She 
may  seem  to  give  up  and  you  may  think  you 
have  won  out,  but  later  you  tind  you  haven't 
moved  her  from  her  original  opinion  any  further 
than  you  could  have  moved  the  Washington 
Monument  with  a  Hy-swatter.  As  the  surly  ankle 
did  not  talk  back  much,  a  week  or  so  later,  I 
fared  on  joyously  through  the  Royal  Gorge, 
the  Black  Canon,  etc.,  anil  woundup  with  a  hi- 
larious auto  ride  with  Bro.  Heel,  the  genial  bus- 
iness college  man  at  Grand  Junction.  We 
chased  about  for  a  dozen  miles  or  so  among  the 
glorious  fruit  farms,  and  the  next  day  1  went  im 
to  Utah.  Then  it  was  that  the  ankle  turned  on 
me  so  convincingly,  that  a  day  later  a  Salt  Lake 
doctor  bore  me  tenderly  and  triumphantly  in 
his  auto  to  the  Judy-Mercy  hospital.  There 
they  put  that  ankle  in  a  wire  cage,  propped  it 
up  with  pillows.  X-rayed  it.  ami  gave  it  other 
coddling  attentions,  while  I  had  to  lie  back  and 
look  on  as  helpless  as  a  ham-strung  elephant, 
and  without  even  the  poor  privilege  of  com- 
menting on  the  situation  in  unexpurgated  lan- 
guage. 

O,  guileless  reader,  if  you  have  never  been  in 
a  hospital  thus,  "horse  dew  combat,"  as  an  old 
friend  of  mine  who  spoke  French  with  an  In- 
diana accent,  used  to  say,  you  have  missed 
something  worth  the  price  of  admission.  That 
is, 'if  you,  like  me,  are  an  enthusiastic  collect- 
or of  new  experiences.  Think  of  a  grown  man 
who  never  even  had  a  valet,  being  suddenly  laid 
by  the  heels  and  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  team 
of  young  women  in  white  caps,  who  refer  to  him 
as  a  "case,"  and  who  persist  in  treating  him  as 
impersonally  as  though  he  had  just  arrived  on 
the  planet.  My  manly  dignity  has  not  yet  got 
done  shriveling  up  at  the  memory  of  it.  And 
just  think  I  Only  the  other  day  I  met  one  of 
those  same  pretty  nurses  in  a  cafeteria  in  Los 
Angeles  where  she  is  taking  her  vacation  (in 
Los  Angeles.  I  mean,  not  the  cafeteria)  and  she 
had  the  nerve  to  come  over  to  my  table  and  ask 
how  I  was  coming  on!     It  is  curious  how  some 


people  like  to  rub  it  in.  When  she  started  to- 
ward me.  1  hatl  a  horrid  fear  that  it  was  her  in- 
tentittn  to  give  me  another  alcohol  bath. 

However,  I  have  been  straying  a  good  way 
from  the  Mormons.  I  suppose  nobody  ever  yet 
visited  Salt  Lake  City,  who  did  not  center  most 
of  his  interest  around  the  Mormons,  and  their 
peculiar  institutions.  Of  course,  it  all  comes 
through  the  attractive  mystery  of  polygamy. 
Although  more  than  half  the  population  is  non- 
Mormon,  and,  of  the  Mormons,  more  than 
ninety-five  per  cenl  are  not  polygamous  and 
never  have  been,  the  stranger  yet  thrills  with 
the  morbid  interest,  and  can  hardly  pass  a  man 
in  the  street  without  wondering  how  many 
wives  he  has,  or  gazes  at  the  windows  of  every 
house,  in  half  expectation  of  seeing  signs  of  a 
harem.  Of  course,  it  is  all  bosh.  It  is  a  matter 
of  unquestioned  statistics  that  polygamy  was 
never,  in  its  palmiest  days,  practiced  by  more 
than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  Mormons  them- 
selves; and,  for  at  least  a  generation,  the  institu- 
tion has,  practically  speaking,  been  as  dead  as 
Julius  C:tsar,  certain  raucus  agitation  to  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding.  1  talked  with  doz- 
ens of  resident  Gentiles  during  my  stay,  and 
everyone  of  them  agreed  that  most  of  the  eratic 
stuff  that  has  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  about  the  "revival" 
of  polygamy  in  Utah,  is  the  merest  tommyrot. 
Not  one  of  my  informants—and  some  of  them 
are  strongly  anti-Mormon  — believed  that  the 
church  is  any  longer  solemnizing  plural  mar- 
riages. There  are  doubtless  here  and  there, 
some  irresponsible  people  in  l^tah,  who  try  to 
cloak  their  immorality  under  the  old  time  ap- 
proval of  polygamy.  But  they  are  probably 
even  less  numerous  than  folks  of  the  same  class 
who,  in  other  states,  use  the  divorce  laws  to  the 
same  purpose. 

In  truth,  it  is  quite  time  to  "forget"  all  this 
silly  prejudice,  and  consider  Salt  Lake  City,  on 
its  merits,  as  a  live,  hustling  and  very  attractive 
American  town.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  what  is 
probably  the  richest  agricultural  region  of  the 
same  area  in  all  the  world.  The  nearby  moun- 
tains are  masses  of  mineral  wealth,  in  copper, 
gold,  silver  and  other  rare  metals,  as  well  as  coal, 
iron,  building  stone,  gypsum,  etc.,  which  is  sim- 
ply incalculable.  The  full-fed  streams  that  pour 
down  from  the  Wahsatches.  supply  water  for  ir- 
rigation and  power  for  lighting  ami  machinery 
beyond  the  possibility  of  exhaustion  by  any 
conceivable  demands.  Aside  from  these  solid 
advantages,  there  is  no  city  in  this  land  that  en- 
joys a  nobler  scenic  setting.  The  purple  moun- 
tains rising  up  on  all  sides,  and  the  broad  salt 
and  fresh  water  lakes  nearby,  give  Salt  Lake 
City,  a  solubrity  of  climate,  and  a  beauty  of 
outlook  that  are  unsurpassed. 

The  town  itself  is  broad  streeted  and  clean, 
and  adorned  with  splendid  modern  skyscrapers 


antl  up-to-date  public  buildings.  I  have  seen 
no  city  where  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of 
beautiful  and  well  kept  homes.  There  seem  to 
be  no  slums  or  other  areas  of  squalor.  A  strik- 
ing charm  of  Salt  Lake  City,  are  the  long  rows 
of  plumy  Lombardy  poplars  that  border  nearly 
all  the  streets.  The  lacy  honey  locusts  also 
abound,  and  to  my  eye,  there  is  no  more  beau- 
tiful tree. 

The  chiefest  beauties  of  Nature,  and  of  civil- 
ization have  clasped  hands  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  her  citizens  love  their 
town,  with  loyal  enthusiasm.  Whoever  tarries 
there  will  want  to  return. 

The  Day  And  now  for  that  momentous 
day.  The  word  had  come  that  a  section  of  the 
"Rex  Tour"  excursionists,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Yourex,  herself,  and  other  notables,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  commercial  teachers  from  the 
East,  would  reach  the  city  on  a  certain  day  en 
roHfe  for  the  Spokane  meeting,  and  the  local 
educational  brothers  and  sisters  at  once  or- 
ganized to  receive  the  guests  fittingly.  The 
meanderer,  as  a  visiting  brother  was  called  into 
their  councils,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
big  doin's.  The  pushers  and  promoters  con- 
sisted of  Bros.  Davis  and  Henager,  of  the  local 
business  schools;  J.  C.  Thomas  and  others  of 
the  Latter  Day  Saints  Business  College;  G.  K. 
Hancock  and  C.  E.  Corey,  respectively,  local 
managers  of  the  Remington  and  the  L'nder- 
wood  typewriting  companies;  F.  W.  Ottman, 
court  reporter  for  the  3rd.  Judicial  District:  and 
Joseph  Nelson,  a  former  business  educator,  who 
is  now  general  manager  of  the  big  joy  factory 
that  is  run  down  at  Saltair  on  the  Lake.  This 
small  group  of  gentlemen,  none  of  whom  are  in 
the  Rockefeller  class,  pluckily  bore  all  the  ex- 
pense of  the  generous  entertainment  of  their 
hundred  or  more  guests,  with  the  exception  of 
the  luncheon  al  the  Commercial  Club  and  I 
submit  that  they  came  close  to  holding  the  rec- 
ord for  hospitality. 

It  was  about  eleven  thirty  a.  m.  when  the  ex- 
cursion train  pulled  into  the  Kio  Grande  station. 
The  guests  were  at  once  given  handsome  sou- 
venir cards  containing  the  day's  program,  and  a 
list  of  the  attractions  they  were  expected  to  no- 
tice. At  the  bottom  of  the  card,  ran  the  legend : 
"I'our  money  does  not  pass  in  Salt 
Lake  todaj-.  Keep  your  hands  out  of 
your  pocket." 

It  had  been  expected  to  begin  the  day  with  a 
visit  to  the  Mormon  Tabernacle,  and  a  recital 
on  the  famous  organ,  but  owing  to  the  late  ar- 
rival of  the  train,  this  feature  had  to  be  left  out. 
So,  the  guests  were  at  once  conducted  to  the 
Commercial  Club  one  of  the  swell  show  places 
of  the  city,  where  a  delicious  luncheon  was 
served.  The  menu  included  mountain  trout, 
fresh  from  the  Wahsatch  canons  as  well  as  other 
dainties     At   the   conclusion,   there   was  some 
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speech  making.  There  was  first  a  "welcome 
talk"  by  the  "Chief  Booster"  of  the  club.  This 
was  followed  by  responses  from  E.  E.  (iaylord, 
of  Massachusetts.  R.  G.  Laird,  of  the  Boston 
Commercial  High  School,  the  present  meander- 
er,  and  several  others.  J.  C.  Henager,  of  Salt 
Lake,  presided  gracefully  as  toastmaster. 

After  the  luncheon,  came  a  two  hours' joy 
ri<le  by  special  street  car,  out  to  Ft.  Douglass, 
antl  along  the  principal  business  and  residence 
streets.  The  rubber-neck  ride  terminated  at  the 
Lake  Station  when  all  boarded  the  train  for  Salt- 
air,  eighteen  miles  away  on  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  The  way  ran  through  the 
broad  green  meadows  north  of  the  Oquirrk 
Range  a^id  past  the  interesting  evaporation 
reservoirs,  of  the  .Salt  works.  \\'here  millions  of 
tons  of  salt  are  scraped  up  like  sanfl.  enough  to 
supply  the  demand  of  the  whole  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  and  then  some. 

Arrived  at  the  big  pavilion  on  the  Lake,  of 
course,  everybody  rushed  for  bathing  suits,  and 
the  novel  experience  of  a  bath  in  water,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  sink  with- 
out ballast.  It  was  worth  something  to  see  that 
bunch  of  school  masters  and  school  ma'ams 
struggling  in  that  funny  water.  Having  but  one 
leg  in  active  service,  1  kept  out  of  it,  for  I  had 
been  in  before,  ant.1  know  that  when  a  fellow 
gets  into  that  queer  brine,  he  needs  all  the  limbs 
he  has  and  more.  You  would  think  that  you 
would  be  perfectly  safe  and  comfortable  in 
water  that  can't  get  higher  than  your  elbows 
when  you  stand  up  in  it,  but  there  is  where  you 
get  fooled.  You  will  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
up  in  it.  Your  center  of  gravity  has  a  way  of 
moving  about  under  you,  and  trying  to  get  on 
top  and  may  succeed,  unless  you  have  a  num- 
ber live  head  and  feet  large  enough  to  serve  as 
anchors.  The  school  ma'ams,  of  course,  were 
built  on  the  reverse  of  this  plan,  hence  the  fre- 
quent disasters.  In  spite  of  everything,  the 
pretty  little  feet  would  seek  the  surface,  and  the 
lofty  high  brows  would  go  down,  and  then,  (), 
me,  (),  my !  that  awful  brine  would  get  into 
mouth  and  eyes.  It  is  no  good  trying  to  rub 
the  smart  out  with  the  wet  hands,  one  just  gets 
more  of  the  brine  in.  The  only  thing  is  to  grin 
and  bear  it  and  not  say  things  that  would  spoil 
the  record.  When  the  sail  dip  is  over,  you  have 
to  have  an  immediate  fresh  water  bath,  too,  as  I 
heard  one  little  maid  put  it,  "Wash  off  the  Hrst 
bath,"  otherwise  you  will  have  the  odor  and 
other  similitudes  of  a  dried  herring. 

The  crowd  got  back  to  the  city  at  seven- 
thirty  and  at  once  boarded  their  train  which  was 
to  take  them  on  to  (he  Yellowstone  Park.  How 
I  should  have  liked  to  accompany  them  on  thnt 
glorious  outing!  But  my  crutches  forbade, 
and  so,  with  the  others  left  behind,  I  could  only 
wave  them  a  regretful  goodbye,  as  the  Kio 
Grande  train  pulled  away,  and  be  thankful  to 
have  been  with  them  through  the  delightful  day 
that  was  over. 


English — Continued  from  page  24. 

bered  about  Beethoven's  lost  sense 
and  commenced  the  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs and  swinging  of  arms  that 
the  master  musician  came  to  know 
his  composition  was  a  success. 
Then  it  was  Beethoven's  face  became 
lighted  with  recognition  as  he  bowed 
this  way  and  that.  The  humblest 
letter-writer  should  be  imbued  with 
the  same  spirit  of  striving  to  produce 
the  desired  result  with  the  first  effort. 
Completeness  with  careless  ar- 
rangement "is  a  poorly  matched 
double  team,  and  don't  pull  well  to- 
gether in  harness.  They  are  like 
Peter  Johnson's  sorrel  and  chestnut. 
The  chestnut  wants  to  prance  all 
the  tiine,  and  the  sorrel  is  sober  and 
melancholy.  They  stand  out  against 
each  other,  and  neither  can  know 
what  he  can  do  best,  because  the 
other  interferes."  A  letter  may  in- 
clude every    essential   item  but   the 


effect  is  lost  if  the  order  of  presenta- 
tion is  not  "smooth"  and  logical. 

In  such  a  brief  survey  of  the  prov- 
ince of  letter-writing,  one  can  but  in- 
timate and  suggest  the  scope  of  the 
field.  As  the  agencies  of  exchange 
become  like  a  labyrinth,  the  empha- 
sis upon  letter-writing  is,  of  course, 
more  striking.  Many  parts  where 
trading  at  one  time  was  between 
buyer  and  seller  directly  have  in- 
augurated the  "Mail  Order  Depart- 
ment." Many  at  a  distance  are  faith- 
fully served,  and  they  who  possess 
the  faculty  of  graphically  indicating 
their  needs  are  more  satisfactorily 
served  than  those  with  limited  power 
of  expression.  Such  as  are  fainiliar, 
in  addition,  with  the  inherent  factors 
of  current  business  methods  are 
naturally  attended  more  expeditious- 
ly. The  department  stores,  were 
they  called  upon  to  relinquish  their 
mail  order  facilities,  would  be  cut- 
ting off  a  lucrative  channel  of  rev- 
enue and  the  distant  buyer  would  be 
obliged  to  forfeit  comfort  and  con- 
venience which  have  become  well- 
nigh  necessities. 


LEISTER'S  ARTICLES  ON  AC- 
COUNTANCY. 

We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  splendid  contributions  on  ac- 
countancy by  Mr.  Leister.  In  each  of 
his  papers  he  is  showing  a  problem 
which  contains  a  specific  accounting 
principle  and  how  it  is  done,  with 
notes  or  quotations  from  authority  as 
to  "why"  it  is  done.  Everyone  of 
those  papers  can  be  profitably  studied 
by  every  teacher  of  business. 

Few  people  know,  except  those  who 
have  tried,  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
real  valuable  information  and  inside 
facts  from  accountants  of  estalished 
reputation  and  unquestioned  ability. 

Mr.  Leister  is  exceptionally  free  in 
these  articles  to  give  our  readers  the 
facts  as  he  is  able  to  discover  them 
from  the  inside  of  the  inner  circles  of 
accountancy  and  as  secured  through 
experience  and  through  personal  con- 
tact with  accountants. 

He  has  paid  mighty  dear  for  this 
information.  He  has  covered  much 
of  the  country  in  the  interests  of 
nearly  every  kind  of  business  from  a 
steam  railroad  to  the  Salvation  Army. 

Every  school  proprietor  should  see 
to  it  that  his  commercial  teacher 
reads  these  articles  and  absorbs 
them. 


Law — Continued  from  page  27. 

tract  requiring  material  of  a  certain 
quality  or  standard  is  without  con- 
sideration and  so  a  promise  by  the 
owner  to  pay  the  contractor  for  cer- 
tain work  covered  by  the  contract  an 
amount  in  addition  to  that  stipulated 
in  the  contract  is  without  considera- 
tion and  unenforceable.  Where  a 
contract  of  employment  is   made  for 


a  certain  time  at  a  stipulated  salary 
per  month  or  year,  an  agreement 
during  the  term  to  receive  less  or  pay 
more  than  the  contract  price  is  void 
unless  supported  by  some  change  in 
place,  hours,  character,  of  employ- 
ment, etc.  As  a  general  rule  a  prom- 
ise of  additional  pay  for  completing 
an  e.xisting  contract  creates  a  moral 
obligation  only  and  is  without  con- 
sideration. 

It  should  not  be  a  matter  of  evad- 
ing an  obligation  however  if  once 
made  in  good  faith.  As  stated  be- 
fore in  this  article  one's  success 
and  credit  in  business  life  depends 
much  upon  one's  attention  to  prom- 
ises. In  commercial  school  life 
we  should  not  put  too  much  stress  in 
teaching  a  means  of  evading  (legally) 
a  contract.  It  should  have  its  place 
in  the  argument  but  should  not  over- 
shadow the  fact  that  honesty  requires 
something  of  the  individual  who  has 
given  his  word  to  an  understanding. 


Accountancy — Continued  from  page  22 

000  of  common  stock  at  par.  The 
company  votes  to  acquire  the  interest 
of  Charles  and  Robert  Wilson  in  the 
business,  real  estate,  plant,  out- 
standing accounts,  etc.,  of  Wilson 
Bros.,  and  to  assume  the  firm's  in- 
debtedness of  40,000  in  considera- 
tion of  the  sum  of  $210,000  and  to  pay 
therefore  2,100  shares  of  the  common 
stock,  1,.SG0  shares  to  be  issued  in  the 
name  of  Charles  Wilson  and  600 
shares  in  the  name  of  Robert  Wilson. 
The  company  votes  to  place  a  mort- 
gage on  its  real  estate  and  plant  for 
$.50,000  to  secure  an  issue  of  $-50,000 
first  mortgage  5"o  gold  bonds  of  the 
denomination  of  $1,000  each.  The 
creditors  subscribe  for  preferred 
stock  to  the  amount  of  SO",,  of  the 
amounts  due  and  take  bonds  at  par 
for  the  remainder. 

The  entries  in  order  of  their  occur- 
rence to  properly  express  the  forego- 
ing transactions  are  as  follows:  Fig.  .3 

When  stock  is  subscribed  for,  un- 
paid, and  misused,  it  is  not  correct  to 
credit  capital  stock,  but  subscription 
account  and  charge  the  subscriber 

When  stock  is  subscribed  for,  and 
the  subscriber  agrees  to  pay  for  same 
in  installments,  the  shares  at  par  are 
charged  to  subscribers'  account  and 
credited  to  subscription  account,  not 
to  treasury  stock  or  capital  stock,  as 
original  shares  cannot  be  issued  un- 
til fully  paid  for. 

When  the  subscriber  pays  in  full 
for  his  subscription  and  the  stock  is 
issued,  subscription  account  is  deb- 
ited, and  capital  stock  account  is 
credited. 

When  the  number  of  subscribers  is 
numerous,  a  separate  subscription 
ledger  is  opened  and  a  controlling 
account  is  carried  on  the  general 
ledger. 
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Hurrah  for  Wisconsin 

The  Business  Educator, 

Columbus,  (Jhio. 
Gentlemen  :— I  thought  perhaps  you  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  something  about  the 
meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Business  Educators' 
Association  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  in  Bushey  Bros.' 
new  building,  July  2d  and  ard.  A  very  profit- 
able program  was  rendered  and  a  new  Constitu- 
tion adopted,  which  we  believe,  will  accomplish 
things.  The  Association  is  to  be  regularly  in- 
corporated,  so  we  shall  have  authority  to  enforce 
our  madates;  then  each  attiliated  school  will  be 
furnished  with  a  seal  of  the  Association,  which 
it  must  use  on  all  advertising  matter.  Before 
the  school  is  duly  a  member,  its  representative 
must  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration  : 

"I  solemnly  agree  to  forward  promptly,  when 
issued,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  a 
copy  of  all  printed  circulars,  catalogs  and  oth- 
er printed  matter  other  than  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements, and  all  newspaper  copy  upon 
the  request  of  the  executive  committee  or  any- 
one of  its  members;  to  adhere  strictly  to  our 
published  tuition  rates;  to  make  no  misrepre- 
sentations regarding  our  school  nor  that  of  my 
competitor;  never  to  employ  one  of  our  own 
students  as  a  regular  teacher  in  our  own  school, 
except  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
regular  instructor,  until  after  such  student  shall 
have  graduated  and  received  his  diploma;  to  be 
cheerfully  governed  by  the  Constitution  and 
By-Iawsof  this  Association;  to  keep  our  course 
of  study  up  to  the  standard,  as  outlined  by  this 
Association,  and  to  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  forward  the  best  interests  of  the  Asso- 
ciation." 

Perhaps  the  following  is  the  most  unusual 
part  of  the  Constitution  : 

"An  inspection  committee  consisting  of  a  rep- 
resentative from  each  of  the  three  affiliated 
schools  located  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
state  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  1013;  one  to  serve  one  year,  one  two 
years,  and  one  three  years.  At  each  annual 
meeting  thereafter,  the  Association  shall  elect 
in  tne  same  manner,  and  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  one  representative  to  succeed  the  one 
whose  term  shall  have  expired.  This  committee 
shall  organize  promptly  and  apportion  the  mem- 
bership schools  among  them  for  inspection  pur- 
poses, so  that  each  shall  be  visited  at  least  once 
annually  by  one  of  its  members  This  visiting 
committee-man  being  the  direct  representative 
of  the  Association  shall  examine  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  school  in  any  or  all  particulars- 
quarters,  surroundings,  equipment,  teachers, 
courses  of  study,  rates  charged  for  tuition  and 
for  supplies,  quality  of  supplies  and  text  books, 
method  of  oblaining  business,  securing  employ- 
ment, etc. 

Each  committee-man  shall  promptly  make  to 
each  visited  school  in  writing  such  suggestions 
for  its  improvement  as  in  his  judgment  are  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of 
the  Association.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
school  promptly  to  conform  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable to  the  suggestions  and  report  to  the  visit- 
ing inspector.  A  copy  of  his  suggestion  as  well 
as  of  the  report  made  to  him  by  the  school  shall 
be  kept  on  tile  by  the  committee. 

This  committee  shall  make  a  full  report  in 
writing  to  the  Association  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing. Each  member  of  the  inspection  committee 
shall  be  paid  S3  a  dav  and  actual  railroad  ex- 
penses while  on  the  inspection  duty.  All  bills 
of  this  committee  having  the  O.  K.  of  both 
President  and  Vice  President  shall  be  promptly 
paiil  by  the  Treasurer." 

This  Association   intends  to   place  Wiscodsin 
Business  Education  on  the  same  plane  with  oth- 
er Wisconsin  Educational  Standards. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Otis  L.  Thenar  y. 
President  ().   L.  Trenary  presided    and  after 
routine  business  an    interesting    and    practical 
program  was  carried  out  as  follows: 

Tuition-How  Much  and  How,  E.  D.  Wid- 
mer.  Wausau.  Wis. 

Employment  of  Students,  O.  E.Wood,  Stev- 
ens Points.  Wis. 

Stenographers'  Salaries.  John  T.  Bushey,  Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 

How  the  Business  Man  Views  the  Business 
College,  K.  J.  Harwood,  Supt.  of  Appleton 
Woolen  Mills. 

Course  of  Study  and  Time  Requirements, 
L.  D.  Atkinson,  Madison,  Wis. 

Entrance  Requirements,  Miss  Abbie  Brown, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


English— What  are  we  (ining  to  do  with  it  ? 
E.  F.  ( juintal,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Lively  discussions  followed  all  these  subjects 
and  many  good  and  practical  ideas  were  brought 
out.  The  Convention  was  also  favored  by  a 
splendid  address  by  Mr.  Knight  from  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  asking  for  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  Business  Educators  of  the  State  in 
preparing  young  people  for  government  posi- 
tions, outlining  the  iiualitications  necessary  for 
such  work. 

About  tifteen  of  the  leading  schools  of  the 
State  were  represented.  Robert  C.  Spencer,  of 
Milwaukee,  addressed  the  members  with  his  old 
time  vigor  on  the  subject  of  "Universal  Educa- 
tion" to  which  he  has  given  many  years  of  study 
and  thought.  The  Convention  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  : 

Whekeas  we,  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
Commercial  Educators'  Association,  in  Conven- 
tion assembled  at  Appleton.  Wisconsin,  fully 
appreciated  the  great  value  of  universal  popular 
education;  and 

Whereas,  We  desire  to  place  ourselves  on 
record  as  favoring  any  movement  which  shall 
tend  to  better  conditions  and  lead  to  |a  system  of 
national  education;  therefore  be  IT 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  commercial  teachers 
of  Wisconsin,  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
this  movement  to  educate  the  masses. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the 
Convention  was  the  adoption  of  a  new  Consti- 
tution and  the  incorporation  of  the  Association 
under  a  State  Charter. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
current  year:  President,  C.  A.  Cowee,  Wausau, 
Wis.;  Vice  President.  O.  E.  Wood,  Stevens 
Point,  Wis.;  Secy-Treas.,  Miss  Abbie  Brown, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

w  W.  Dale, 
Janesville,  Wis. 
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Fred  Berkman,  the  "live  wire"  last  year  of  the 
Lincoln  Business  College  and  the  B.  E.,  is  this 
year  in  charge  of  the  penmanship  of  one  of 
Pittsburg's  big  high  schools  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  director  of  writing,  Elmer  G. 
Miller,  who  has  under  his  charge  nine  supervis- 
ors of  writing  in  the  grades  and  about  a  half 
dozen  in  the  high  schools.  Surely  there  is 
something  doing  in  Penmanship  in  Pittsburg. 

Miss  Jessie  E,  Wones,  of  .Springfield,  Ohio, 
is  this  year  supervising  penmanship  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Boyne  City,  Mich.  In  due  time 
the  good  people  of  Boyne  City  will  discover 
first-class  material  in  the  person  of  Miss  Wones. 

Mrs  Alice  D.  Root,  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  High 
School,  and  to  supervise  penmanship  in  the 
grades  as  well. 

Mr.  (X  B.  Thomas,  the  efficient  supervisor  of 
writing  and  drawing  of  South  Vienna.  Ohio, 
will  this  year  instruct  teachers  and  pupils  in  the 
arts  of  drawing  and  writing  in  the  public  schools 
of  Wapakoneta,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Frank  Andrews,  of  the  Central  Normal 
College,  of  Danville.  Ind.,  now  has  charge  of 
the  commercial  department  of  McCann's  Busi- 
ness College,  Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Sawyier,  last  year  supervisor  of  writ- 
ing and  drawing  in  the  Middletown,  O.,  schools, 
has  been  elected  supervisor  of  writing  in  the 
Norwood,  O.,  public  schools  at  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  salary.  Mr.  Sawyier  is  a  young  man  of 
much  more  than  average  ability  and  we  predict 
exceptional  work  under  his  supervision. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Carr,  of  Cambridge,  O.,  has  been 
elected  to  supervise  writiDg  in  Middletown.  C, 
following  Mr.  Sawyier. 

The  Fitzgeralil  Business  School,  Schenectady, 
N.  v..  has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Frear.  Penman  and  Engrosser,  to  take  charge  of 
its  Commercial  Department  the  coming  year, 
Mr.  Frear  is  a  graduate  of  the  Zanerian  College, 
and  for  the  past  four  years  penmanship  teacher 
and  assistant  in  the  commercial  department  of 
the  (ireer  College.  Hoopestown.  111.  Mr.  Frear 
starts  in  his  new  position  July  l.'ith. 


Mr.  S.  E.  Ruley,  last  year  with  Creager's 
School.  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  now  connected  with 
the  Springfield,  111.,  Business  College. 

Mary  Ellison,  of  Norway,  Michigan,  is  the 
new  commercial  teacher  in  Crystal  Falls,  Mich. 
Mr.  J.  Clifton  Bryant,  a  graduate  of  the  Ac- 
countancy Class  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  succeeds  Mr.  Whitely  who  goes  to 
Santa  Ana  as  commercial  and  penmanship  in- 
structor. Mr.  Bryant  is  an  able,  thorough,  con- 
scientious young  fellow  whose  work  and  worth 
are  being  recognized  right  at  home. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Stewart,  of  the  Springfield,  III., 
Business  College,  has  accepted  a  position  with 
the  commercial  high  school  of  Santa  Ana.,  Cal,, 
as  instructor  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 
Mr.  S.  E.  Ruley,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  succeeds 
Mr.  Stewart. 

A.  B.  ZuTav  ern,  formerly  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College.  Chicago,  III.,  is  now  business 
manager  of  the  Winnipeg,  Man..  Business  Col- 
lege. The  Business  Educator  extends 
best  wishes  for  Mr.  ZuTavern  in  his  new  field  of 
work. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Maderia.  of  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  is 
now  teacher  of  penmanship  and  assistant  in  the 
commercial  subjects  in  Elliott's  Business  Col- 
lege, Burlington,  Iowa. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Plumm.er,  of  Heald's  College.  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  is  now  with  A.  F.  Gates,  of  the 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  Business  College. 

A.  M.  Wonnell,  of  the  Ferris  Institute,  Big 
Rapids,  Mich.,  whose  penmanship  is  par  excel- 
lence, and  whose  teaching  qualities  are  A  1  in 
every  particular,  goes  to  Cincinnati  this  year  as 
an  assistant  supervisor  of  writing  to  Mr.  A.  H. 
Steadman.  We  don't  know  who  to  compliment 
the  most,  the  city  of  Cincinnati  or  Mr.  Won- 
nell. Both,  we  believe,  will  be  the  better  for 
the  combination. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Zimmerman  is  the  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Bristol  County  Business  School, 
Taunton.  Mass. 

L.  C.  Kline  has  organized  and  is  conducting  a  . 
first  class  business  school    in    Alhambra.    Calif., 
a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles.    He  reports  a  good  at- 
tendance, a  first  class  equipment,    and  a  fine 
outlook. 

A.  D.  Shimek  formerly  of  the  Ferris  Institute, 
of  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  takes  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  San  Francisco.  Calif., 
Business  College  next  year.  We  wish  him 
much  success  in  his  new  position. 

N.  A.  Campbell,  who  for  some  time  past  con- 
ducted the  Hausam  School,  of  Penmanship, 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  is  now  with  the  American 
Business  College,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

We  were  perhaps  never  more  surprised  than  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Kelly,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  school  interests  of  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company,  had  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  that  company  and  had  joined  the 
Blair  Business  College,  of  Spokane,  becoming 
the  head  of  the  shorthand  department.  Surely 
this  is  quite  a  feather  in  the  Blair  cap,  and  quite 
an  important  catch  for  Spokane  and  the  North- 
west, for  few  in  our  profession  are  more 
widely  known  and  admired  and  appreciated 
than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelly.  Thery  are  estimable 
people  and  their  influence  in  that  city  will  be 
for  good. 

Mr.  Kelly  has  invested  some  of  his  earnings 
in  a  country  place  near  Spokane  in  the  form  of  a 
fruit  farm,  so  that  he  will  from  this  time  on  com- 
bine the  duties  and  pleasures  of  school  man  and 
country  gentleman. 

McCann's  Business  College  Commencement, 
Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  was  held  in  the  Family 
Theater  in  that  city  July  10th..  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Merritte  Driver,  of  Chicago,  being  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening.  McCann's  Commence- 
ment exercises  are  noted  events  in  Mahanoy 
City  and  Reading.  Pa. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Reelhorn,  formerly  of  North  Man- 
chester, Ind..  and  recently  of  Mesa.  Ariz  ,  is 
now  teacher  of  the  commercial  subjects  in  the 
Corning,  Calif.,  Union  High  School. 

C.  B.  Eilgeworth,  last  year  with  the  North 
Hampton,  Pa..  High  School,  has  accepted 
a  postion  this  year  with  the  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  High  School  at  a  big  increase  in  salary. 
At  the  close  of  school  he  was  married  and  spent 
the  summer  in  traveling. 
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What  Are  You  Going  to  Do  ? 

More  than  fifteen  million  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  twenty  will,  at  about 
tlie  time  this  magazine  reaches  its  readers,  enter 
the  schools  of  the  I'nited  States.  These  schools 
are  scattered  all  the  way  from  frozen  Alaska  to 
the  broiling  Phillipines.  and  they  coverall  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  from  the  Indian  of  the 
Arctic  to  the  head  hunters  of  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

It  is  a  tremendous  problem,  this  of  the  educa- 
tion of  such  a  people  as  the  American  people 
has  come  to  be.  While  our  methods  are  not  to 
be  compared  in  thoroughness  with  those  of  such 
a  nation  as  Germanyor  in  scholarship  with  such 
a  country  as  misty  little  Scotland,  yet  no  nation 
in  the  world  spends  money  so  liberally  and  with 
such  a  lavish  hand  provides  all  the  necessaries 
of  education  as  the  United  States,  "the  melting 
pot"  of  the  world. 

Wonderful  it  is  to  see  the  splendid  results  that 
have  come  from  this  great  educational  scheme. 
It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  go  down  to  Ellis 
Island  where  sometimes  in  a  single  day  as  many 
as  seven  thousand  immigrants  are  landed  from 
holds  of  the  grest  ocean  liners.  A  strange  col- 
lection of  humanity,  Russian  Jews  Hungarian 
peasants  and  Polish  exiles,  Italians.  Sicilians  or 
Romans.  Old  Ireland,  "gem  of  the  ocean. "used 
to  furnish  most  of  the  immigrants  of  this  coun- 
try when  I  was  a  boy,  but  today  the  Irish  are  few 
in  number  compared  with  the  swarms  that  have 
been  driven  out  of  Russia,  Poland  and  Hungar- 
ia  by  persecution,  and  out  of  Italy  by  poverty. 
All  these  strange  people  came  swarming  into 
Ellis  Island  where,  if  they  pass  the  rather  rigid 
inspection  of  the  government  officials,  they 
land  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  go  to  the  plains 
of  the  far  West,  the  plantations  of  the  South,  the 
mines  of  Pennsylvania,  the  forests  of  Wiscon- 
sin. But  a  great  number,  especially  of  the  Rus- 
sian Jews  and  Italian  peasantry,  remain  in  the 
great  city  to  crowd  still  further  the  swarming 
warrens  of  the  east  side. 

They  can  speak  no  word  of  English,  these  peo- 
ple, and  except  they  have  friends  of  their  own, 
they  are  helpless.  Most  of  them  have  their 
friends,  who  are  ready  to  receive  them  and  wel- 
come them  with  such  hospitality  as  the  poor  al- 
ways offer  to  one  another,  and  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  the  almost  miraculous  rapidity  with  which 
the  children  of  these  foreigners  pick  up  the 
language  and  adopt  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  .\merican  people  in  the  public  schools. 

In  a  little  while  you  find  them  in  the  night 
sessions  of  business  colleges,  and  soon  they  ap- 
pear in  the  ranks  of  stenographers  and  clerks, 
for  their  education  is  almost  always  along  in- 
dustrial lines.  Yet  higher  education  is  not  neg- 
lected for  the  great  "College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,"  with  several  thousand  students  is  made 
up  largely  of  young  Jews.  Wonderfully  fine 
scholars  these  young  Jews. 

The  safety  of  a  nation  lies  in  its  public  school 
system,  but  the  school  system  of  itself  does  not 
supply  a  sufficiency  of  technical  education,  and 
so  it  comes  that  there  are  in  this  country  today 
probably,  more  than  5,000  private  business 
schools. 

Hardly  a  city  of  20,000  but  contains  its  busi- 
ness College  or  Commercial  School,  and  these 
private  commercial  schools  contain  a  great  mul- 
titude of  young  people  who  feel  the  need  of 
technical  education,  and  yet  cannot  give  the 
four  years  required  in  the  city  high  schools, 
which  themselves  are  offering  a  commercial 
course  with  free  text-books,  free  stationery  and 
everything  else  free. 

I  have  been,  for  a  good  many  years,  engaged 
in  commercial  education,  and  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  growth  of  the  business  col- 


lege, and  the  commercial  high  school,  for  there 
were  no  commercial  high  schools  in  this  coun- 
try when  I  began  teaching  in  business  colleges. 
It  is  true  that  bookkeeping  was  taught  in  most 
high  schools  and  in  some  grammer  schools,  but 
there  was  no  attempt  at  the  general  education 
now  provided  in  the  first-class  commercial  high 
school.  Nor  was  shorthand  so  much  as  thought 
of.  True,  the  courts  employed  a  few  stenogra- 
phers, but  a  few  only,  and  it  was  the  coming  of 
the  typewriter  a  few  years  later  shat  made  ste- 
nography the  prominent  branch  of  education  it 
has  now  come  to  be.  The  women  of  America 
owe  a  tremendous  debt  to  Sholes  who.  I  believe, 
was  the  first  man  to  invent  a  typewriter. 

The  Remington  Company  put  their  typewrit- 
er on  the  market  less  than  thirty-five  years  ago 
and  there  were  no  female  stenographers  at  that 
time.  Today  an  army  of  them  are  earning  good 
salaries  at  an  art  that  does  not  overwork  them 
and  adds  to  their  intelligence  every  day.  Cer- 
tainly the  young  business  women  of  America 
could  erect  a  monument  to  Sholes. 

Now  in  the  course  of  my  daily  work  in  schools 
of  different  orders  of  merit,  most  of  them  very 
good,  one  or  two  slighly  below  par.  I  have 
found  everywhere  one  serious  fault.  The  busi- 
ness college  of  today  is  filled  with  students, 
male  and  female,  who  have  no  definite  idea  of 
what  they  want  to  do.  I  know  I  did  not  have 
when  I  attended  business  college  a  good  manv 
years  ago. 

The  glowing  literature  of  the  college  I  attend 
ed  lead  me  to  believe  the  business  world  would 
be  extremely  anxious  to  secure  my  services. 
There  was  no  special  excitement  over  my  grad- 
uation and  the  leading  business  men  of  New 
York,  which  was  my  nearest  city,  did  not  rush 
forward  to  secure  me  as  soon  as  mv  diploma  was 
handed  me.  Indeed  when  I  called  upon  them 
soon  after  my  exit  from  school,  they  were  about 
as  cordial,  warm  and  genial  as  a  load  of  ice  in  a 
cold  storage  warehouse.  I  didn't  really  know 
what  I  wanted  to  do.  I  knew  nothing  about 
shorthand  but  I  was  fairly  expert  with  figures, 
understood  the  English  language  better  than 
most,  and  had  graduated  with  high  rank  in 
bookkeeping,  which  was  about  the  only  study 
that  received  any  attention. 

I  find  things  have  not  changed  much  since  my 
day.  The  business  colleges  still  print  advertis- 
ing which  does  not  understate  matters  in  the 
least,  though  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the 
flowery  literature  that  went  forth  twentv-five 
years  ago.  The  business  colleges  of  today  do 
far  more  towards  securing  employment  for  pu- 
pils than  they  did  in  my  boyhood. 

In  one  respect  this  is  a  good  thing,  in  another 
it  is  not,  for  it  has  come  to  be  a  fact  that  many 
large  business  colleges  are  simply  employment 
agencies,  nothing  less  and  not  much  more. 
It  is  quite  an  easy  thing  in  an  active,  wide- 
awake city  for  such  schools  to  find  positions  for 
all  reasonably  bright  and  intellieent  pupils,  and 
most  of  the  young  pupils  who  pay  out  money  to 
go  to  a  business  college  are  fairly  intelligent 
and  industrious.  There  are  some  exceptions  it 
is  true,  but  very  few  fail  to  secure  employment 
of  a  certain  kind  in  a  certain  period  of  time  gen- 
erally being  a  year  or  less.  It  is  easy  for  a 
school  of  this  kind  to  employ  850  a  week  solici- 
tors and  S50  a  month  teachers  which  does  not 
insure  much  real  instruction  tn  the  pupil. 

It  has  come  to  be  expected  that  in  a  year's 
time  or  less  the  school  will  find  a  position  for 
a  pupil  and  the  pupil  takes  little  interest  in  the 
matter  of  preparation  knowing  the  school  will 
find  a  place  for  him.  The  result  is  not  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  the  business  school 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  aid  the  student  in  se- 
curing employment,  but  I  seriously  object  to 
having  a  school  of  mine  considered  just  an  em- 
ployment a<»ency.  I  want  my  graduate  to  know- 
more  than  just  enough  to  get  a  job.  and  I  never 
make  any  promises  that  I  will  secure  a  position. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  don't  have  to.  For,  when 
business  is  good,  positions  are  more  plentiful 
than  really  good  graduates. 

But  I  wish  every  young  man  and  young  w-o- 
man  who  comes  to  me  had  some  conception  of 
what  he  or  she  wanted  to  do  instead  of  being  so 
perfectly  satisfied,  after  paying  so  much  money, 
to  let  the  school  send  them  out  in  any  position 
that  offers  a  living  salary,  for  that  is  not  the  way 
to  reach  any  high  order  of  success. 


The  business  student  like  any  other  student 
should  have  some  clear  and  definite  aim  and 
should  know  what  the  world  has  to  offer  and 
then  strive  along  those  lines.  If  we  had  that 
kinil  of  pupils  we  would  get  far  higher  results. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  average  young  person  is 
in  about  the  same  position  that  I  was.  My  ideas 
of  the  business  world  at  eighteen  were  very 
vague.  I  knew  but  little  of  its  opportunities.  I 
had  only  a  slight  idea  of  what  lay  before  me,  and 
I  thought  that  to  be  a  bookkeeper  was  about  the 
limit  of  business  education— just  as  many  people 
think  now  that  to  be  a  stenographer  is  the  limit 
of  stenography, 

I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  in  three  or  four  arti- 
cles in  succeeding  numbers  of  The  Business 
EDtCATOR  what  others  have  done,  and  in  this 
number,  just  to  show  the  difl'erence,  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  briefly  the  story  of  a  young  man  who 
failed. 

THE  STORY  OF  ONE  WHO   FAILED. 

Tom  (Jardner  walked  down  the  gang  plank  of 
the  Mary  Powell. the  swiftest  boat  on  the  Hudson 
30  years  ago  and  a  boat  who  can  still  show  her 
heels  to  most  anything  afloat  on  that  noble 
stream.  Tom  was  a  tall  slender  youth  of  twenty 
or  thereabouts.  In  one  hand  he  carried  an  old 
fashioned  carpet  bag  which  had  been  in  the 
Gardner  family  ever  since  the  first  member 
came  over  in  the  Mayflower.  He  was  not  a 
stylish  looking  youth  for  his  clothes  were  cheap 
of  quality  and  although  neat,  lacked  that  air  of 
distinction  which  comes  from  clothes  made  by 
city  tailors,  for  Tom  was  a  Xew  England 
Y'ankee,  who.  attracted  by  the  brilliant  advertis- 
ing of  a  great  commercial  school,  had  come  to 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson  to  get  the  training 
which  should  assure  him  fortune  if  not  fame, and 
now,  with  a  parchment  done  up  in  a  tin  roll 
which  assured  the  world  in  general  that  Tom 
(jardner  was  a  Master  of  Accounts,  he  was  mak- 
ing his  first  entrance  into  the  big  city  of  New 
Y'ork, 

It  was  a  big  city  then  but  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  tremendous  metropolis  that  greets  the 
new-comer  of  today.  West  street,  where  the 
Mary  Powell  landed,  did  not  then  float  the  flags 
of  all  nations  from  a  fleet  of  ocean  monsters  that 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  less  than  five  days.  There 
was  no  roaring  elevated' and  the  subway  with  its 
atmosphere  like  that  of  the  Tomb  of  the 
Pharaohs  was  not  dreamed  of.  The  ferry  boats 
were  the  only  method  of  getting  across  the  East 
and  North  River  to  the  neighboring  cities  of 
Brooklyn,  Hoboken  and  Jersey  City  for  the 
wonderful  river  tunnels  were  yet  in  the  future. 
The  trolley  car  had  not  come  nor  was  there  any 
"Great  White  Way"  for  the  electric  light  had 
not  put  in  an  appearance  to  any  extent,  and  a 
man  did  not  take  his  life  in  his  hands  to  escape 
joy  riders  in  whirling  automobiles,  when  he 
crossed  Broadway. 

A  jingling  horse  car  took  Tom  Gardner  out  to 
Central  Park  which  he  had  read  about  and  had 
resolved  to  see.  It  was  an  hour  of  horse-car 
journey  out  to  the  entrance  of  the  big  park 
where  he  was  duly  impressed  by  the  hideous 
statuary  which  adorns  that  beautiful  breathing 
place,  and  he  admired  the  big  elephants  and 
hippopotami  and  laughed  at  the  antics  of  the 
denizens  of  the  "monkey  house"  immortalized 
by  Caruso. 

All  the  way  up  to  the  park  on  the  west  side, 
where  now  appear  sky-scrapers,  and  great  ap- 
partment  blocks,  where  810,000.00  a  year  just 
pays  the  rent  of  a  single  comfortable  flat,  where 
a  queer  collection  of  houses  made  out  of  piano 
boxes,  dry  goods  cases  and  the  like,  covered 
with  flattened  out  tin  cans  to  protect  from  the 
rain,  and  each  having  a  joint  of  stovepipe  for  the 
rusty  stove,  which  heated  and  furnished  cooking 
conveniences.  There  were  a  goat  or  two  brows- 
ing around  each  of  these  humble  abodes,  and 
frequently  a  mangy  dog.  a  tramp  cat.  and  per- 
haps a  few  hens  and  chickens  and  there  were  a 
plentiful  supply  of  children,  who  had  no  fear  of 
dirt,  and  very  little  regard  for  the  fashions  in 
clothing. 

This  was  "Shanty  Town,"  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  all  the  regions  of  old  New  Y'ork,  long 
since  vanished.  Edward  Harrigan  immortalized 
"Shanty  Town"  in  that  fine  series  of  plays  that 
made  Harrigan  &  Hart's  Theater  famous  for 
years.  They  squatted  on  the  land,  erected  their 
own  house  out  of  piano  boxes  and  the  like, 
bought  a  goat  to  furnish  milk  for  the  babies,  and 
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lived  a  care-free,  joyous  and  somewhat  turbu- 
lent life,  for  there  were  glorious  fights  in 
"Shanty  Town"  in  those  good  old  days. 

Well,  to  come  bark  to  Tom  Gardner.  He 
took  a  day  to  see  the  sights  of  Central  Park,  and 
as  night  came  on,  he  sought  a  lodging  place, 
Tom  had  heard  about  the  perils  of  the  city  and 
fought  shy  of  ingratiating  gentlemen  who 
offered  to  show  him  the  place  and  show 
him  around,  for  Tom  was  not  an  igno- 
ramus. He  had  read  the  papers,  and  while 
there  was  still  traces  of  hayseed  in  his  hair,  he 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  mark,  and  was  fully 
capable  of  taking  care  of  the  few  dollars  he  had 
left  after  graduating  from  business  college. 

AFTER   A  JOB. 

"Do  you  want  any  office  help?"  This  was 
about  the  twentieth  time  young  (iardner  had 
asked  the  tiuestion  and  the  reply  had  been  in 
every  case  the  same,  with  various  modifications. 
"We're  turning  off  help  not  hiring  it."  "What 
experience  have  you  had?"  was  occasionally 
thrown  at  him  and  Tom  had  to  admit  that  his 
experience  was  to  be  gained,  not  already  ac- 
quired. It  was  a  dreary  business  this  going 
from  place  to  place.  He  had  seen  in  the  morn- 
ing papers  a  few  advertisements  that  send  him 
on  fruitless  errands.  Most  of  these  were  for 
agents  or  required  a  man  to  put  up  a  deposit 
and  were  invariably  in  localities  that  did  not  in- 
spire confidence. 

The  great  business  houses  all  had  the  same  re- 
ply, for  mind  you  this  was  in  the  year  of  the 
great  panic,  which  following  the  flush  time 
after  the  Civil  War,  had  swept  the  country  like  a 
tornado  and  left  ruin,  destruction,  and  wreck  in 
every  business  center  throughout  the  land. 

ALONE  IN   NEW   YORK. 

There  are  lonely  places  in  the  world.  I  have 
been  on  the  deck  of  a  steamship  far  out  of  sight 
of  land  where  I  did  not  know  a  soul.  I  have 
slept  out  at  night  on  the  prarie  where  it  was 
tifty  miles  to  anywhere  and  the  only 
sound  at  night  was  the  moaning  of  the  wind 
as  it  swept  over  the  desolate  landscape  and 
through  the  tall  grass  and  the  yelp  of  the  Coy- 
ote, I  have  been  at  night  in  the  Canadian 
woods,  away  out  in  the  lumber  country,  where 
you  heard  the  scream  of  the  wild  cat,  the  cry  of 
the  lynx  and  the  chattering  of  the  loon  as  he 
swept  through  the  night  sky,  and  you  saw  only 
the  stars  above  and  nothing  but  thick  forest  all 
about  you.  These  are  lonely  places  but  none  to 
compare  in  loneliness  with  a  great  city  to  a 
country  toy  without  friends,  without  occupa- 
tion, and  with  mightv  little  money. 

In  less  than  a  week  Tom  Gardner  was  the 
most  homesick  man  in  the  whole  city  of  New 
York.  He  had  not  seen  a  sonl  that  he  knew  in 
all  that  time.  There  seemed  to  be  no  earthly 
prospect  of  getting  employment  and  his  finan- 
ces were  getting  to  a  very  low  ebb. 

THE  FIRST  JOB. 

One  morning  walkmg  down  West  Street  to- 
wards the  dock  he  saw  in  front  of  a  low  saloon  a 
poster  saying  "Able  bodied  men  wanted  to 
work  on  the  Jersey  Central  Extension  at  Port 
Jervis.  Wages  two  dollars  a  day."  Tom  had 
been  to  business  college  with  no  intention  of 
becoming  a  railroad  shoveler  but  his  money  was 
gone  and  he  was  no  loafer  and  so  he  walked  in- 
to the  saloon  and  enquired  about  the  position. 
A  tough  looking  fellow  was  there  taking  names 
and  giving  the  necessary  information.  He  was 
not  nearly  so  tough  as  he  looked,  and  answered 
Tom  civilly  enough,  saying,  "you  may  have  a 
job  if  you  want  one,  but  you  don't  look  like  the 
kind  we  are  after.  The  result  was  that  Tom  was 
given  a  ticket  to  Port  Jervis  and  on  an  afternoon 
train  he  left  New  York  to  put  in  an  appearance 
at  the  office  of  a  railroad  shanty  boss.  He  was 
given  a  ticket  number,  and  shovel,  permitted  to 
rest,  and  told  to  report  the  next  morning  at 
seven, 

WITH  THE  SHANTY   BOSS. 

"You  don't  look  as  if  you  had  the  beef,"  said 
the  section  boss  to  Tom  (jardner,  as  he  took  his 
place  with  20  or  30  husky  Irish  and  Italian  la- 
borers in  the  pit  of  the  railroad  extension  at 
Port  Jervis.  Tom  was  slender,  but  he  was  of 
that  tough  New  England  stock  that  is  whiplike, 
made  of  steel  springs,  and  20  years  on  a  rocky 
New  Hampshire  farm  had  made  him  as  hard  as 
iron  and  he  was  fully  capable  of  holding  his 
own  with  tlie  stout  laborers,  who  grunted  and 


sweated  as  they  heaved  sand  and  clay  into  the 
dump-carts  of  the  railroa<l  gang. 

Tom  was  a  good  mixer  too,  and  if  the  rough 
fellows  of  the  gang  were  inclined  to  make  sport 
of  him  at  first,  he  soon  made  good  for  there  was 
no  nonsense  about  the  boy  and  he  had  that  first 
element  of  success,  the  ability  to  meet  any  kind 
of  a  person  on  his  own  footings,  and  in  a  little 
while  the  ignorant  fellows  of  the  gang  were 
coming  to  Tom  to  write  home  "a  bit  of  a  letter 
to  the  ould  woman,"  or  to  address  an  envelope 
to  the  "gyurl,"  for  Tom  was  really  a  pretty  good 
penman.  He  had  learned  that  much  in  the 
business  college,  if  nothing  more,  and  one  day 
the  boss  put  him  on  to  the  time-keeper's  job, 
and  he  became  at  once  a  member  of  the  clerical 
force  of  a  big  railroad  buikling  company,  but 
Tom  Gardner  had  no  liking  for  his  surround- 
ings. The  shanty  boarding  house  did  not  ap- 
peal to  his  higher  emotions,  and  he  at  once  be- 
gan to  lay  plans  for  getting  another  position. 

He  wanted  to  wear  better  clothes,  he  wanted 
to  mingle  with  more  rettned  people,  and  he  did 
not  know  enough  to  understand  that  he  was  on 
the  direct  road  to  promotion  in  a  business  so 
big  that  there  was  no  limit  to  its  opportunities. 
He  found  an  old  copy  of  Bradstreets  at  the 
oflice  and  from  it  selecting  the  names  of  small 
manufacturers  all  over  his  own  country.  New 
England,  he  wrote  in  his  best  hand,  letters  ap- 
plying for  a  position  as  bookkeeper.  He 
showed  shrewdness  in  his  method  and  in  a 
month  or  two  he  had  an  offer  from  The  Carter 
Mfg.  Co.  to  keep  their  books  at  $12  a  week. 

He  drew  his  pay,  took  the  first  train  for  Mid- 
dleton,  the  small  New  England  city,  in  which 
the  company  was  located.  It  was  a  little  manu- 
facturing company.  Its  owner  was  a  man  of 
slight  culture,  some  intelligence,  and  a  bound- 
less capacity  for  taking  chances.  A  natural 
gambler  he  would  take  any  chance  for  success. 
He  had  started  the  business  without  capital  and 
succeeded  in  getting  enough  trade  to  keep  a 
dozen  or  so  relatives  and  acquaintances  in 
fairly  steady  employment. 

When  Tom  came  to  look  over  the  books, 
which  had  been  kept  in  a  haphazard  manner,  he 
was  a  litttle  startled  to  find  that  the  help,  es- 
pecially the  relatives  were  several  months  in  ar- 
rears in  salary  ;  that  there  was  no  regular  pay 
day  and  that  a  man  when  he  wanted  ten  dollars 
would  ask  for  twenty-tive  and,  as  likely  as  not, 
get  five  dollars.  More  than  that  he  was  cheered 
by  confidential  information  from  outsiders,  who 
told  him  the  concern  was  on  its  last  legs  and 
that  he  would  be  mighty  lucky  if  it  did  not  go 
up  inside  of  three  months. 

This  was  not  encouraging,  but  when  Gardner 
came  to  look  over  the  accounts  he  saw  the 
profits  on  the  article  sold  was  at  least  one 
hundred  per  cent.  He  found,  moreover,  that  it 
had  been  the  custom  of  the  proprietor  to  sella 
bill  of  goods  on  time  to  anybody  who  ordered 
in  case  he  had  a  printed  letter  head,  or  the  place 
of  destination  could  be  found  in  the  post  office 
directory,  in  fact  anybody  could  get  credit  and 
most  everybo<ly  did. 

The  bills  were  not,  as  a  rule,  large,  anywhere 
from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars,  but  several 
thousand  dollars  worth  were  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States,  too  small  to  collect  by  legal 
means  and  yet  too  large  to  lose.  In  the  failure 
to  collect  these  bills  was  plainly  to  be  seen  the 
reason  why  the  company  was  from  six  months 
to  a  year  behind  on  the  pay-roll. 

Tom  Gardner  had  plenty  of  faults,  a  lack  of 
self-confidencc  was  one  of  them,  a  lack  of  fore- 
sight another,  but  he  did  not  lack  industry  and 
he  at  once  set  to  work  to  collect  these  bills  and 
to  get  more  business.  There  was  no  stenog- 
rapher and  typewriter.  His  bookkeeping  was 
almost  a  minus  quantity.  An  hour  each  day  was 
amply  sufticient  to  do  all  the  clerical  work  of 
the  tottering  concern  and  so  (Jardener  put  in  the 
rest  of  his  time  writing  to  every  business  house 
in  the  country,  which  was  likely  to  buy  the 
goods  of  the  company. 

As  I  said  before  he  was  a  good  penman  and 
did  his  very  prettiest  work  on  these  letters  and 
the  result  was  most  satisfactory.  In  a  little 
while  he  began  to  make  his  collection  business 
tell.  Most  of  the  people  who  owed  these  little 
bills  were  responsible  and  (iardner  had  excel- 
lent tact.  He  did  not  bluster  but  used  persua- 
sion and  flattery  and  as  a  last  resort  only  threat- 
ened to  sue.  In  three  out  of  four  cases  two  or 
three  letters  brought  the  remittance,  and  often 


orders  for  more  goods.  Others  showed  marked 
admiration  for  the  fine  penmanship  and  one 
Swedish  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  a  large  man- 
ufacturing concern  in  Illinois  was  so  enraptured 
with  Tom's  "flourishes"  and  "curlicues"  that 
he  sent  an  order  for  fifty  dollars  worth  of  goods 
and  became  for  many  years  an  extremely  profit- 
able customer. 

Then  Tom  took  a  position  in  a  night  school 
just  opened  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  the  city  of 
Middleton.  There  wasn't  much  money  in  it 
but  he  knew  there  was  a  chance  of  getting 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  people  and  he  was 
glad  to  add  a  few  dollars  to  his  income. 

In  less  than  six  months  the  Carter  Manufac- 
turing Co.  had  doubled  its  force  and  had  cleaned 
up  all  its  old  stock  with  orders  ahead  for  business 
to  keep  the  concern  rushing  two  or  three 
months.  The  help,  to  their  delight  were  getting 
their  pay  every  month  and  Tom  Gardner  was 
the  most  popular  man  in  that  part  of  the  city  for 
everyone  had  been  sure  when  he  came  there 
that  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  could  save  the 
Carter  Manufacturing  Co.  from  going  on  the 
rocks.  It  was  a  good  achievement  and  the  boy 
really  did  show  remarkable  sagacity  and  bound- 
less energy  in  his  efforts  to  make  things  go,  but 
the  Carter  Mf'g  Co,  was  a  small  concern  at  the 
best  and  its  Held  of  business  was  limited  for  it 
made  a  specialty  of  goods  only  used  by  a  few 
and  never  could  become  a  large  affair. 

ANOTHER    MISSED  OPPORTUNITY 

Then  came  the  second  opportunity.  Among 
the  night  school  students  at  the  "Y.  M.  C.  A," 
was  a  young  fellow  whose  brother-in-law  was 
just  then  beginning  a  business  which  has  since 
developed  into  one  of  the  monster  corporations 
of  the  world.  The  man's  name  was  Bailey  and 
the  name  of  his  brother-in-law  was  Swift.  Most 
everybody  has  beard  of  the  "Swift  Dressed 
Beef  Co.,"  which  employs  thousands  of  men  in 
the  great  Union  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago  and 
which  sends  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  beef, 
pork  and  mutton  all  over  the  civilized  world, 
with  its  storage  houses  in  every  large  city  in 
America.  George  Swift  had  just  begun  the 
business  of  shipping  dressed  beef  in  refrigerator 
cars  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  He  had 
opened  a  warehouse  and  office  in  Boston  and 
he  wanted  a  young  man  to  act  as  bookkeeper 
and  young  Bailey,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of 
ToTn  Gardner's  penmanship  and  his  ability  as  a 
teacher,  advised  his  brother-in-law  to  seethe 
youngster  and  ask  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
Boston  oftice.  The  dressed  beef  magnate  came 
to  see  Gardner  and  offered  him  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  to  come  to  Boston  and  act  as  book- 
keeper. Hetold.him:  "If  you  make  good  there 
isn't  any  limit  to  the  salary  you  can  make  in  this 
business."  We  are  just  beginning  but  we  are 
going  to  do  business  that  will  make  your  eves 
stick  out.  He  told  the  truth  and  Swift  did  make 
everybody's  eyes  stick  out  and  they  have  been 
sticking  out  every  since  until  now  only  a  mil- 
lionaire can  afford  beefsteak. 

Now  Tom  Gardner  read  the  newspapers  every 
morning.  He  knew  the  growing  importance  of 
the  dressed  beef  business  and  more  than  that  he 
knew  that  the  business  that  he  was  engaged  in 
was  not  one  that  would  offer  much  scope  for  a 
real  man's  ability,  but  Tom  lacked  resolution. 
(Ine  of  his  weak  points  was  lack  of  self -con- 
fidence and  he  did  not  have  the  sense  which 
made  him  go  to  others  for  advise. 

Carter,  the  proprietor  of  the  business  which 
employed  him  was  no  tool.  He  knew  he  had 
been  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy  when  he  was 
lucky  enough  to  be  impressed  by  young  Gard- 
ner's letter  and  offered  him  the  position  of  book- 
keeper to  his  crumbling  business.  He  had  seen 
the  almost  magic  manner  in  which  the  youth 
had  restored  that  business,  built  up  his  tumbling 
fortune  and  set  him  on  the  road  to  success. 
Somebody  gave  Carter  the  tip  that  Swift,  the 
big  beef  man  was  after  his  bookkeeper.  Carter 
managed  the  thing  very  well,  for  he  had  consid- 
erable shrewdness.  He  strolled  in  that  evening 
just  about  as  Tom  had  mustered  up  his  wavering 
mind  to  give  his  notice  and  accept  the  position 
with  Swift.  "Tom"  he  said,  "you  and  I  have 
got  along  well  together.  I  never  had  any 
young  fellow  that  I  took  to  as  I  do  to  you,  and 
the  help  all  like  you  here,  and  I  am  going  to 
raise  your  pay  SI  a  day."  He  knocked  the  un- 
derpinning from  Tom's  resolution  to  leave.  He 
liked  the  place  and  was   allowed  to   do  about  as 
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he  saw  lit.  All  the  help  did  idolize  him  and 
the  extra  dollar  a  day  made  his  pay  a  little  more 
than  Swift  had  offered,  and  the  result  was  that 
Tom  (Jardner  stayed  and  in  doing  so  signed 
the  death  warrant  of  any  chance  he  may  have 
had  of  getting  either  fame  or  fortune  for  there 
were  two  certain  elements  of  failure  in  his  pres- 
ent position. 

The  first  was  the  moral  atmosphere  that  sur- 
rounded him.  Carter  was  a  man  without  prin- 
ciple, a  sentimentalist.  Theoretically  he  be- 
lieved in  all  good  things,  practically  when  it 
came  to  a  question  of  making  money  for  him- 
self, gratifying  sensual  appetite  or  getting  plea- 
sure, he  was  entirely  without  scruples  and  a 
young  man  cannot  live  in  that  atmosphere  long 
and  not  absorb  some  of  it. 

Tom  Gardner  began  to  be  as  sharp  in  business 
practice  and  as  unscrupulous  in  methods  of  get- 
ting business  as  his  emploj'er.  More  than  that 
the  business  began  to  increase  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  five  years  after  the  young  fellow 
became  bookkeeper  for  the  business  with  a 
dozen  ill  paid,  discontented  employees,  there 
were  a  hundred  well  paid,  well  satisfied  and  ex- 
tremely busy  employees. 

The  young  fellow  was  really  the  whole  show 
for  besides  being  bookkeeper  he  was  buyer  for 
the  business,  he  hired  and  discharged  the  help 
at  will,  he  fixed  the  prices,  made  contracts,  and 
even  went  on  the  road  and  covered  the  whole 
country  in  occasional  trips  of  inspection. 
When  he  did  this  he  found  his  work  piled  up 
awaiting  his  return.  The  result  was  he  was 
really  doing  the  work  of  two  or  three  good  men 
without  realizing  it  and  Carter  did  not  have  the 
sense  to  realize  it  either. 

The  business  itself  was  one  of  c(mstant  worry. 
If  the  goods  were  not  properly  made  they  were 
entirely  worthless  and  more  than  that  would  do 
a  great  ileal  of  damage  where  they  were  put  to 
work.  Gardner  used  to  take  the  business  home 
with  him  nights,  and  worry  about  it  while  his 
time  by  day  was  fully  occupied  with  hundreds 
of  things  that  come  to  the  attention  of  a  man- 
ager for  that  was  what  he  was. 

Carter  had  long  ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  business  and  would  go  off  for  months  at  a 
time  on  pleasure  trips  leaving  Gardnei  with  the 
whole  of  the  business  on  his  hands  and  then 
Tom  began  to  do  what  many  older  and  wiser 
men  have  done  He  began  to  stimulate  his 
flagging  energy  with  alcohol. 

He  had  been  brought  up  in  a  family  where 
there  had  been  no  drunkards  and  yet  no  tee- 
totallers. His  father,  an  old  timer,  liked  a  drink 
and  would  take  it  when  offered,  but  such  a  thing 
as  intoxication  was  entirely  out  of  his  line. 

The  boy  had  been  given  an  occasional  glass 
of  wine  and  when  he  became  a  young  man, 
among  the  farmers,  a  glass  of  liquor,  while  there 
was  always  plenty  of  cider  to  be  had  in  any 
farm  house  that  he  visited.  Therefore,  the 
thought  of  drink  had  no  terror  to  him  and  he 
took  it  when  he  wanted  it  which  was  seldom. 
The  nervous  strain  of  the  growing  business  re- 
quired rest  not  stimulants,  but  rest  was  un- 
known to  Gardner. 

At  twenty-eight  Tom  Gardner  was  one  of  the 
most   promising   young   men    in    the   city   of 


Middlelon.  Business  men  and  bankers  knew 
that  he  had  made  the  flourishing  business  of 
the  Carter  Manufacturing  Co.  and  put  Gardner 
on  the  high  road  to  fortune,  for  Carter  had  pur- 
chased land,  built  a  factory  of  his  own  and  sev- 
eral tenement  houses  out  of  the  profits  of  his 
business  since  (ianlner  came  to  be  its  book- 
keeper at  S12  a  week. 

Gardner  belonged  to  the  "Stylus  Club,"  lim- 
ited to  fifty  and  these  fifty  comprising  the  best 
young  business  men  of  the  city.  He  was  quite 
well  known  among  the  newspaper  men  for  he 
had  tleveloped  a  ready  style  of  writing  and  fur- 
nished a  weekly  letter  to  his  country  paper,  and 
extracts  from  these  letters,  which  were  bright 
and  witty,  were  being  widely  copied  by  other 
papers  throughout  the  state.  More  than  that  he 
was  well  known  politically  for  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, Gardner  was  a  good  mixer  and  like  men  of 
intellect  he  was  interested  in  the  politics  of  his 
state  and  was  talked  of  as  a  candidate  to  the  leg- 
islature from  the  city  of  Middleton. 

THE   DOWNWARD   ROAD 

In  three  years  more  he  was  a  little  better  than 
a  common  drunkard,  although  the  fact  was  not 
generally  known.  The  business  had  become  so 
strong  that  it  would  almost  run  itself  and  (iard- 
ner  was  able  to  hold  his  position.  He  hatl  re- 
alized at  first  that  he  was  in  the  grip  of  a  habit 
which  has  sent  many  a  better  man  to  ruin. 
When  he  did  realize  the  fact,  he  struggled  des- 
perately, frantically  for  a  time,  but  the  habit  was 
too  strong,  the  poison  was  too  deadly,  and  he 
could  not  break  away.  And  then  he  gave  up 
and  settled  down  to  steady  heavy  drinking 
without  any  effort  to  shake  off  the  shackles. 

Those  who  met  him  intimately  were  (luick  to 
see  the  change  and  there  was  no  more  talk  of 
fjardner  for  the  legislature.  He  was  seldom 
seen  at  the  club,  the  church  did  not  know  him 
any  more,  and  the  lecture,  the  concert,  the 
theater,  no  longer  had  any  attractions  for  him. 
.And  then  there  came  a  crash  and  (iardner  was 
down  and  out.  They  took  him  away  to  a  sani- 
tarium and  patched  him  up  again.  When  he 
came  out  Carter  was  eager  to  have  him  come 
back,  but  Gardner  had  little  faith  in  himself. 
He  knew  that  the  old  surroundings  would  bring 
back  the  same  old  appetite  for  he  still  had  a 
craving  in  his  blood  for  stimulants,  and  so  he 
gathered  together  the  few  hundred  dollars  he  had 
sa\ed  and  went  away  into  the  wide  West,  hop- 
ing in  new  scenes,  among  new  people,  to  re- 
build his  shattered  life.  It  was  a  fruitless  effort. 
In  six  months  he  was  in  a  Chicago  hospital, 
half  dead  with  delirium  tremens. 

Then  followed  years  of  life  as  an  Insurance 
agent,  a  book  agent,  a  temperance  lecturer,  for 
he  had  the  gift  of  eloquence.  He  always  did 
well  at  the  start  but  the  curse  of  drink  was  upon 
him  and  he  had  no  real  aim  in  life,  and  success 
meant  a  debauch  because  he  felt  so  good,  antl 
failure  a  debauch  because  he  felt  so  bad.  And 
one  morning  in  a  cheap  hotel  in  Chicago  the 
chambermaid  found  Tom  (Gardner  dead  with  a 
bottle  bearing  the  inscription  "Chloral  Hy- 
drate," half  empty  on  the  cheap  table  by  his 
bedside.  It  was  the  end  and  we  who  knew  him 
and  loved  him  for  his  many  tine  qualities  were 
not  sorry. 


For  years  it  had  been  a  constant  struggle  to 
get  up,  for  fiardner  never  stayed  down,  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  the  blow,  how  badly  he  was  beaten 
in  the  struggle,  there  was  a  resilience  about  him 
that  brought  him  back  again  into  the  ring.  He 
died  fighting  his  vice  for  he  never  gave  up  to  it 
and  sunk  down  in  utter  degradation,  but  the 
man  was  a  failure.  He  had  all  the  capacity  to 
have  made  a  splenditl  success,  but  he  had  no 
real  idea  of  what  he  wanted  to  do  to  begin  with. 
He  drifted  into  this  thing,  that  thing,  and  the 
other  thing  just  as  nine-tenths  of  the  young 
men  who  come  to  me  today  will  do. 

THE  MORAL  OF   IT 

It  is  not  a  pretty  story,  the  story  of  this  man's 
life.  I  know  him  well,  he  was  always  my  friend 
but  the  evil  was  with  him  and  as  he  once  said 
tome,  "it  will  never  leave  me  until  I  take  up 
my  residence  in  the  six  feet  of  earth  that  every 
man  may  claim  at  the  finish." 

You  readers  of  this  little  story  of  real  life  who 
are  beginning  your  business  career  I  wish  it 
might  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  it  is  best  to 
find  out  what  one  is  fitted  for  and  then  work  for 
that  goal.  Do  not  consider  the  question  of 
salary  at  the  start,  it  is  an  unimportant  feature. 
You  will  get  what  you  are  worth  in  the  business 
life,  not  a  doubt  of  it. 

Dc>  not  select  a  business  that  offers  no  oppor- 
tunity for  growth.  When  a  young  man  takes  a 
position  he  should  take  it  with  the  feeling  in  his 
heart  that  he  is  going  to  be  the  owner  or  man- 
ager of  that  business.  .Simiebody  has  got  to  be 
it  when  the  present  owner  dies,  and  it  might  as 
well  be  he.  I  do  not  tind  so  much  fault  with 
a  young  woman  who  takes  the  first  position 
that  comes  along.  The  chances  are  she  will  get 
married  in  a  few  years  anyway.  Although,  it 
would  be  just  as  well  if  there  were  more  women 
of  brains  who  did  not  marry,  but  even  a  stenog- 
rapher or  typist  ought  to  have  some  definite 
plan.  Don't  be  satistietl  to  be  merely  a  taker  of 
letters  at  from  six  to  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 
Why  not  know  something  about  our  big 
language  and  be  private  secretary,  literary 
amanuensis  or  something  that  calls  for  brains 
that  give  intellectual  growth  and  give  a  salary 
worth  having.  It  is  simply  a  line  of  definite 
effort  that  is  required.  Nobody  gets  there  in  a 
day,  but  if  you  know  where  yon  are  going,  an<l 
move  ahead  only  a  little  distance  every  day  you 
will  get  there.  It  is  the  wandering  here  and 
there,  a  little  way  in  this  direction,  and  a  little 
way  in  that  direction  that  makes  the  lives  of  so 
many  people  aimless  and  they  get  nowhere. 


Greatest  of  All 

The  Maflarasz  Book  received.  Poor,  indeed, 
must  be  the  penman  who  cannot  afford  a  copy 
of  the  greatest  of  all  penmanship  publications. 

I  also  enclose  $1.00  for  the  Rltsiness  Edu- 
cator for  another  year.  You  may  always 
count  on  me  as  a  subscriber.  I  couldn't  get 
along  without  it. 

E.  E.  GWIN, 
Shoshone,  Idaho. 


By  W.  J.  Slifer,  penman,  Spaldings  Commercial  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Public  Schools 

C.  E.  DONER,       \ 

Director  of  Writing  in 

three  of  Massachu- 
setts Normal   Schools 


Suggestions    For    Blackboard    Practice 
Grades  One  and  Two. 


During  the  first  four  or  six  weeks  penmanship 
lessons  should  be  at  the  blackboard  only.  After 
six  weeks,  practice  should  be  done  on  paper, 
but  frequent  board  drills  should  be  given 
throughout  the  whole  year.  A  fifteen  minute 
penmanship  period  each  day  is  recommended. 

The  pupils  should  stand  nearly  at  arms  length 
from  the  board  and  use  a  free,  whole-arm  move- 
ment. The  hand  or  arm  must  not  touch  the 
board.  The  left  hand  should  hold  the  eraser, 
the  erasing  always  being  done  with  this  hand. 
Chalk  should  be  of  a  hard,  dustless  quality  and 
pupils  should  use  any  length  except  a  whole 
piece.  Board  practice  gives  facility  in  handling 
the  chalk,  overcomes  timidity,  and  assists  Na- 
ture in  developing  and  controlling  the  larger 
muscles  of  the  arm  and  body. 

The  teacher  should  use  a  softer  quality  of 
chalk  and  write  her  illustrative  copy  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  in  height. 

The  lessons  in  grade  one  should  be  devoted 
to  practicing  direct  and  indirect  ovals  and 
straight  line  exercises  tipped  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  vertical,  also  the  small  letters  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  a  o,  n  m  X  V,  i  u  w  e  c  r  s,  t  d  p, 
1  b  h  k,  g  y  z  j,  q  f.  The  size  of  the  exercises 
should  be  four  inches  in  height,  also  the  ex- 
tended or  loop  letters.  The  minimum  letters 
should  be  two  inches  In  height.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  a  few  words  and  simple 
sentences  can  be  used  in  board  practice. 

The  lessons  in  grade  two  should  be  devoted 
to  practicing  direct  and  indirect  ovals  and 
straight  line  exercises,  small  m  and  u  exercises, 
and  the  capital  letters  in  the  following  order: 
O  D  A  C  E,  P  R  B,  N  M  H  K,  W  X  Q  Z,  V 
U  Y,  I  J,  S  G  L,  T  F.  The  size  of  the  ex- 
ercises and  capital  letters  should  b  e 
four  inches  in  height,  and  the  small  m 
and  u  exercises  two  inches  in  height,  tipped 
to  the  right  of  the  vertical  on  a  slant  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  degrees.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  a  few  words,  simple  sen- 
tences, and  the  liguies  can  be  used  in  board 
practice.  Extended  or  loop  letters  should  be 
four  inches  in  height,  minimum  letters  and  fig- 
ures two  inches  in  height. 

The  teacher  should  occasionally  write  a  model 
copy,  with  yellow  chalk,  for  the  pupils  to  trace 
lightly  and  freely.  A  little  tracing  is  good  but 
it  should  not  be  carried  to  extreme.  The  best 
model  copy  should  alway  be  made.  The  teach- 
er should  aim  to  be  a  model  in  every  respect  for 
her  pupils.  Pupils  will  attend  more  to  what 
the  teacher  does  than  to  what  she  actually  says. 

The  teacher  should  count  and  have  the  pupils 
write  or  trace  the  exercises,  letter  or  word, 
lightly,  and  freely  to  her  count.  Each  oval  and 
straight  line  exercise  should  be  traced  at  least 
ten  times,  at  a  rate  of  speed  of  ten  revolutions 
or  ten  downward  motions  in  five  seconds.  In- 
dividual pupils  should  count  and  also  the  whole 
class  in  concert.  A  class  that  is  good  in  count- 
ing is  asually  a  class  that  is  good  in  writing. 
There  must  be  rhythm  in  the  count,  however. 

At  all  times  the  purpose  should  be  to  get  the 
pupils  to  stand  in  healthful  positions  at  the 
board  to  use  a  freer  whole-arm  movement,  and 
to  practice  with  a  light,  easy  touch.  A  little  at  a 
time  should  be  done  and  done  thoroughly.  Be 
definite. 

A  good  way  to  have  a  !pupil  change  from  the 
left  to  the  right  hand  is  to  have  him  practice  on 
the  board,  tie  should  do  no  writing  on  paper 
until  the  habit  of  using  his  right  hand  is  well  es- 
tablished. The  left  hand  should  hold  the 
eraser  behind  the  back  and  when  erasing  with 


this  hand  the  right  hand  holding  the  chalk 
should  be  held  behind  the  back.  Thus  holding 
the  eraser  in  the  left  hand  behind  the  back  and 
exchanging  hands  when  erasing,  the  teacher 
will  find  this  an  effective  means  of  training  a 
pupil  to  use  his  right  hand. 

Directions  For  Teaching    Position    in 
Grades  One  and  Two. 

In  training  pupils  to  sit  properly  at  the  desk 
two  important  things  must  be  considered: 
First,  health;  second,  efficiency.  If  elticient 
work  in  writing  is  to  be  the  result  as  the  pupils 
advance  in  the  grades,  it  is  very  important  that 
they  be  trained  from  the  start  to  sit  in  easy,  up- 
right, healthful  positions.  The  five  main  es- 
sentials of  a  good  position  are:  feet,  body, 
arms,  paper,  and  penholding.  Thorough  train- 
ing in  these  essentials  is  more  important 
than  immediate  results  in  writing.  If  the 
training  is  of  the  right  kind  the  results  later 
on  will  be  of  the  right  quality. 

The  feet  should  be  flat  on  the  fioor  and 
slightly  separated. 

The  body  should  assume  a  square,  front  po- 
sition, inclined  s/j^-A f 7 j- forward  from  the  hips. 
If  the  shoulders  are  square,  the  back  straight, 
and  the  eyes  kept  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
inches  from  the  paper,  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  cramping  the  lungs  or  contracting  bad  habits 
that  will  result  in  defective  eyesight. 

Both  arms  should  be  placed  evenly  on  the 
desk.  However,  when  the  pupils  practice,  the 
right  arm  should  slide  on,  or  be  slightly  raised 
from  the  desk.  No  unnecessary  weight  from 
the  body  should  be  placed  on  the  left  arm. 

The  paper  should  be  directly  in  front  of  the 
body  and  tipped  so  the  right  forearm  will  be 
about  parallel  with  the  right  or  left  edge  of  the 
paper.  The  left  hand  should  hold  and  adjust 
the  paper. 

A  pencil  the  size  of  "Dixon's  Beginner" 
should  be  used.  It  should  be  held  loosely  be- 
tween the  thumb,  forefinger  and  second  finger. 
The  thumb  should  be  placed  on  the  pencil  back 
of  the  forefinger.  The  distance  between  the 
tip  end  of  the  forefinger  and  the  pencil  point 
should  be  at  least  one  inch.  The  other  end 
of  the  pencil  should  point  toward  the  right 
shoukler.  The  third  and  fourth  finger  nails 
should  glide  freely  on  the  paper.  Ttie  under 
part  of  the  wrist  must  not  touch  the  paper. 

Suggestions  For  Paper  Practice, 
Grade   One. 

The  first  lessons  should  be  on  unruled  paper. 
This  usually  means  that  pupils  will  practice 
with  more  freedom  of  movement  than  they 
would  otherwise  use  if  ruled  paper  were  to  be 
used.  However,  after  a  free  whole-arm  move- 
ment has  been  established,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  half-inch  ruled  paper  should  be 
used. 

If  the  pupils  have  had  thorough  training  in 
the  position  essentials  they  are  now  ready  to 
begin  practice  on  the  direct  and  indirect  ovals 
and  straight  line  exercises,  tipped  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  vertical.  The  pupils  should  be  led 
to  see  that  the  ovals  and  straight  line  exercises 


should  be  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  height. 
This  can  be  done  if  the  teacher  will  make  one 
model  copy  for  each  pupil  with  blue  or  red  pen- 
cil and  have  them  trace  this  copy,  after  which, 
the  pupils  will  practice  the  succeeding  copies  as 
the  teacher  directs.  The  teacher  should  illus- 
trate her  copy  on  the  board  calling  attention  to 
direction,  tracing,  the  count,  etc.  Her  illustra- 
tive copy  should  be  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
height  for  ovals  and  straight  line  exercises. 

Each  oval  and  straight  line  exercise  should  be 
traced  10,  20  or  30  times,  at  a  rate  of  speed  of 
ten  revolutions  or  ten  downward  motions  in  five 
seconds.  At  first  only  one  exercise  should  be 
given  in  a  lesson;  later  in  the  year  two  or  three 
can  be  combined. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  begin  the  direct 
oval  at  the  top  going  in  the  opposite  direction 
that  the  hands  go  on  a  clock;  the  indirect  oval 
at  the  bottom  going  in  the  direction  that 
the  hands  go  on  a  clock;  and  the  straight 
line  exercise  at  the  top.  In  practicing  these  ex- 
ercises on  paper,  the  arm  should  slide  on,  or  be 
slightly  raised  from  the  desk.  Either  way  so 
long  as  a  free  whole-arm  movement  is  used  and 
not  the  fingers.  Pupils  must  be  taught  to  hold 
the  pencil  loosely  in  the  fingers  and  propel  it 
by  the  use  of  the  whole-arm  —a  movement 
which  comes  mainly  from  the  shoulder.  The 
third  and  fourth  fingers  should  slide  freely  on 
the  paper,  the  under  part  of  the  wrist  must  not 
touch  the  paper,  and  the  pencil  should  point  in 
the  direction  of  the  right  shoulder. 

In  connection  with  practice  on  ovals  and 
straight  line  exercises,  the  small  letters  should 
be  practiced  in  the  order  given  in  the  outline. 
Minimum  small  letters  should  be  half  the 
height  of  ovals,  and  loop  letters  the  same  in 
height  as  ovals.  Capital  letters  can  be  taught 
as  needed  for  the  written  work  in  language. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  words,  sen- 
tences and  figures  can  be  practicetl. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  when  form  and 
movement  are  taught  together.  For  instance, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  when  ruled 
paper  is  used,  the  movement  exercises  and 
small  letters  can  be  practiced  together,  the  ex- 
ercises one  inch  in  height  and  the  small  letters 
one-half  inch  in  height.  For  sentence  practice 
the  capitals  should  be  one  inch  in  height  and 
the  small  letters  one-half  inch  in  height.  Fig- 
ures should  be  the  same  in  height  as  the  small 
letters. 

Bear  in  mind  that  frequently  all  pupils  should 
practice  on  the  board.  If  all  pupils  cannot  be 
accommodated  at  the  board  at  one  time,  some 
should  practice  on  paper  while  others  practice 
on  the  board.  In  this  way,  the  tactful  teacher 
will  have  all  of  her  pupils  working  together. 
The  teacher  and  pupils  should  count  as  practice 
is  being  done  on  paper  or  on  the  hoard,  some- 
times the  teacher,  sometimes  a  pupil,  and  some- 
times all  in  concert.  But  the  count  should  al- 
ways be  rhythmical. 

If  the  best  results  in  writing  are  to  be  secured, 
no  penmanship  lesson  should  be  given  without 
the  direct  instruction  and  supervision  of  the 
teacher.  Also  no  busy  work  in  writing  should 
be  given. 


B.  E.  certificate  winners,  Norwich,  Conn.,  Business  College,  A.  G.  Berry,  penn 
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p.  Escalon,  St.  Ana,  Rep.  Del  Salvador,  C.  A. 
Photo  made  five  years  ago  when  Secretary  to 
Legation  for  the  marriage  of  H.  M.,  the  King  of 
Spain. 
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One  of  the  finest  professional  letters  we  have 
received  for  many  a  day  is  from  T.  Courtney, 
Pocatello.  Idaho.  Mr.  Courtney  writes  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  and  accurate  hand,  either  or- 
namental or  business,  and  easily  ranks  among 
America's  foremost  penmen. 

Some  beautiful  specimens  have  been  received 
from  A.  L.  Peterson,  of  Holdredge.  Neb. 

A  package  of  cards  from  VV.  A.  Bode,  Fair- 
haven.  Pa.,  written  in  ornamental  style  indi- 
cates that  he  is  doing  good  work.  His  cards  are 
skillful,  graceful  and  fairly  accurate. 

Ed.  L.  Teeter,  of  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  re- 
newing his  subscription  to  The  -Business  Ed- 
ucator, enclosed  some  specimens  of  penman- 
ship which  show  him  to  be  the  master  of  a 
splendid  business  hand  and  quite  an  expert  in 
the  ornamental  style. 

The  Commercial  High  School.  Santa  Ana, 
Cal.,  is  turning  out  some  excellent  penman- 
ship. Mr.  V.  L.  Hughes,  instructor,  recently 
sent  us  thirty  specimens,  all  of  which  easily 
came  up  to  our  Certificate  standard.  This  cer- 
tainly speaks  well  of  the  work  that  is  done  in 
that  school. 

Excellent  specimens  are  hereby  acknowl- 
edged from  the  National  Business  College,  Ro- 
anoke, Va.,  M.  A.  Smythe.  teacher,  E.  M. 
Coulter,  President.  Both  gentlemen  are  tine 
professional  penmen,  and  their  etTorts  certainly 
show  themselves  in  the  students'  specimens. 

Some  especially  skillful  specimens  in  round- 
hand,  ornamental,  business  and  Madarasz  script 
are  at  hand  from  Mr.  E.  H.  McGhee,  penman, 
teacher  and  engrosser,  Trenton.  N.  J.,  with  the 
Rider-Moore  and  Stewart  School. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Stryker.  of  the  Kearney,  Neb..  State 
Normal  School  is  evolving  into  a  penman  of  un- 
usual excellence  as  shown  by  the  specimens  re- 
cently received  from  him. 


The  above  is  a  specim.en  from  the  pen  of  P.  Escalon,  Santa  Ana,  Central  America.  He  is  the 
owner  of  a  large  coffee  plantation  in  Central  America.  He  is  quite  an  all-around  athlete,  being  a 
crack  shot,  an  expert  at  rowing,  as  well  as  at  swimming;  having  won  first  prize  last  year 
in  the  former,  and  will  contest  this  year  in  the  latter.  For  his  present  high  degree  of  skill  in 
penmanship,  he  is  indebted  to  Fred  O.  Young,  the  left  harided  penman  of  San  Francisco,  and. 
as  he  says  "Our  late  and  lamented  Madarasz."  He  is  certainly  setting  a  lively  pace  for  the  young 
men  in  our  country,  which  they  will  do  well  to  endeavor  to  equal. 
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By  T.  Courtney,  penman.  Academy  of  Idaho,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 
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THE  SPOKANE  MEET. 

A  brief  report  of  the  Penmanship 
Section  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  Meeting  held  at 
Spokane,  Wash.,  July  16,  17,  18,  1912, 
by  Fred  Berkman,  Chairman  Execu- 
tive Committee  National  Penmanship 
Teachers'  Association. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher,  La- 
fayette, Indiana. 

By  a  motion  duly  made  and  second- 
ed the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  pre- 
vious meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

"Why  the  Business  College  Laughs" 
—John  O.  Peterson,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Tacoma,  (Wash).  Public 
Schools. 

Mr.  Peterson  said,  among  other 
good  things,— "In  the  Public  Schools, 
a  larger  part  of  the  teacher's  effort 
must  be  directed  toward  teaching  the 
pupil  the  act  of  writing  as  the  means 
of  expression,  whereas  the  Penman- 
ship Teacher's  effort  in  a  Business 
College  is  usually  directed  solely  to- 
ward teaching  penmanship  as  an  art 
or  technical  skill.  The  public  school 
pupil,  except  in  a  minority  of  cases, 
where  he  comes  under  the  influence 
of  an  excellent  teacher,  goes  to 
school  beecause  he  has  to,  and  does 
what  he  does,  not  usually  because  of 
any  innate  desire  on  his  part,  but  be- 
cause it  is  required  of  him,  while  the 
Business  College  pupil  is  usually  of 
an  age  where  he  has  begun  to  see  the 
advantages  of  learning  to  write  and 
so  works  at  it  because  he  wants  to." 
He  believes  the  reason  the  Business 
College  laughs  is  not  because  the  ef- 
fort to  teach  writing  in  the  Public 
Schools  are  futile,  but  because  every 
effort  to  learn  to  write  well,  made  by 
a  pupil,  tends  to  create  an  interest  in 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
taught  by  the  Business  College  and 
every  bit  of  skill  acquired  in  this 
practice  work  seeks  an  outlet  through 
some  other  commercial  subject. 
Therefore  the  teaching  of  penman- 
ship in  the  Public  Schools,  where 
penmanship  is  well  and  properly 
taught,  brings  a  pupil's  attention  to 
focus  upon  the  advantage  of  a  com- 
plete commercial  training." 

"How  to  Secure  the  Best  Efforts  of 
the  Penmanship  Class  in  the  High 
School"— Virgil  E.  Madray,  Butte, 
Montana,  High  School.  Mr.  Madray 
struck  the  nail  on  the  head  at  the 
outset  by  saying:  "  Enthusiasm  is 
the  heart  of  any  recitation,  and  the 
teacher  must  be  bubbling  over  with 
his  subject.  He  must  be  a  fountain 
of  inspiration.  He  should  have  a 
surplus  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
The  teacher  must  pour  from  the 
fountain  of  inspiration  into  the  cups 
that  are  thirsty  for  knowledge.  He 
must  possess  a  certain  amount  of  hu- 
man kindness,  of  intuition,  and  per- 
sonality in  order  to  get  out  what  is 
best  in  every  student." 


Incentives,  according  to  some 
Authors  of  Pedagogy,  and  as  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Madray,  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes — Artificial  and 
Natural.  By  Artificial  incentives — 
prizes.  By  Natural  incentives — a  de- 
sire to  excel;  a  desire  for  knowledge 
and  the  hope  for  future  good.  He  al- 
so believes  that  artificial  incentives 
should  never  be  offered.  The  Natur- 
al incentives  are  the  ones  that  appeal 
to  him  the  most,  and  are  the  motives 
that  attend  effort  and  attainment  as 
natural  result  or  consequence.  They 
range  from  the  more  or  less  selfish  to 
those  high  motives  that  beckon  the 
soul  to  homage  and  stir  it  with  the 
pride  of  pure  obligation — the  highest 
joy  of  life — that  springs  up  in  the 
pathway  of  duty  and  the  result  of  hu- 
man effort. 

"Successful  Teaching  of  Penman- 
ship in  the  Business  College"— M.  A. 
Adams,  Marietta  (Ohio)  Commercial 
College.  Mr.  Adams  said:  "The 
first  essential  is  personality— teach- 
ing the  student  how  to  observe— very 
essential  in  the  development  of  a 
practical  handwriting.  It  is  easy  to 
cultivate  a  finished  product  but  diffi- 
cult to  create  an  ideal  beyond  criti- 
cism. Another  great  essential  is  ear- 
nestness. Ten  simple  copies  prac- 
ticed one  hundred  times  each  will 
produce  better  results  than  one  hun- 
dred copies  practiced  ten  times  each." 

July  17,  1912 

"Talk" — Morton  MacCormac,  Pres. 
of  Federation,  Chicago,  "Mac,"  as 
he  is  familiarly  known  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  N.  C.  T.  P.,  was  "equal  to 
the  occasion"  here  as  well  as  else- 
where. In  fact,  he  is  always  "there 
with  the  goods."  See  the  printed  re- 
port for  the  stirring  address  he  de- 
livered— which  dealt  mainly  on  Com- 
mercial and  Vocational  education, 
and  a  number  of  "eye-openers"  on 
the  value  of  penmanship,  and  the 
"keeping  of  boys  on  the  farm." 

"Forgery"— H.  C.  Blair,  Pres.  the 
Blair  Business  College,  Spokane, 
Washington.  The  "Scholary  Paper" 
(if  that  is  the  correct  term  to  use)  of 
the  Federation  was  the  one  on  For- 
gery by  Mr.  Blair.  When  it  comes  to 
Expert  Testimony  on  Forgery  or 
Questioned  Hand-writing,  Mr.  Isaacs, 
of  LosAngeles,  and  Mr.  Blair,  of  Spo- 
kane, will  make  as  good  a  team  as 
there  is  to  be  found  west  of  the  Rock- 
ies—and that's  saying  a  whole  lot. 
This  valuable  contribution  will  be 
appreciated  and  prized  most  highly 
by  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  copy  of  the  Printed  Report. 

"Drills  and  Exercises  Which  will 
Produce  the  Desired  Results  in  the 
Shortest  Time."— C.  A.  Faust,  Treas- 
urer of  Federation,  Chicago,  111.  Mr. 
Faust  asked  the  reporter  to  lay  his 
pen  aside — and  then,  much  to  our  de- 
light, asked  all  present  to  join  him  in 
making  some  of  the  favorite  drills 
and  exercises  which    he    considered 


the  most  valuable  in  securing  the  de- 
sired results.  It  was  a  treat  to  all 
present— young  and  old— and  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing,  right  with 
our  own  eyes,  how  he  "turns  the 
trick."  It  was  a  regular  old-fashion- 
ed, down-to-the-minute,  free-for-all 
penmanship  drill  —  the  kind  that 
makes  has-been's,  would-be's,  and 
those-who-know-it-all  "sit  up  and 
take  notice."  For  lo,  these  many 
years, — year  in  and  year  out — Mr. 
Faust  has  been  a  regular  attendant 
at  the  Federation  Meetings,  as  well 
Treasurer.  Now,  you're  going  to 
hear  him  next  year,  too  aren't  you? 

"The  Scribes  and  Pharisees" 
(Some  reflections  by  a  Philistine  who 
desires  to  remain  incog,  until  the 
catastrophe)  was  our  good  member, 
educator  and  friend,  Carl  C. 
Marshall,  but  much  to  our  disap- 
pointment, he  found  it  impossible  to 
reach  Spokane  in  time  for  the  meet- 
ing on  account  of  a  "personal  catas- 
trophe" of  his  while  en  route,  (com- 
pelled to  go  to  a  Hospital.; 
July  18,  1912. 

"Business  Figures,"  Elmer  G.  Mil- 
ler, Director  of  Writing,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Public  Schools.  Mr.  Miller 
started  the  ball  rolling  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Bachtenkircher  indicated  by  his 
"smile  of  approval"  that  all  was 
ready,  and  the  way  he  disposed  of 
the  figures  wasn't  slow  either,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  masterly  way  in  which 
he  disposed  of  the  numerous  ques- 
tions fired  at  him  from  right  and  left 
while  actually  demonstrating  how 
plain  business  figures  should  be 
taught.  Mr.  Miller  is  opposed  to 
bringing  the  7  and  9  below  the  line  of 
writing.  Are  you?  That's  worth 
thinking  about. 

"Ornamental  Writing,"  H.  L.  Dar- 
ner, Penman,  The  Blair  Business  Col- 
lege, Spokane,  Washington.  While 
Mr.  Darner  spoke  extemporaneously, 
he  handled  the  subject  of  "Ornamen- 
tal Writing"  admirably.  Really  it 
was  so  good  from  start  to  finish  that 
no  one  present  dared  (as  it  seemed) 
to  say  one  word  of  protest  against 
any  of  the  statements  made.  He  was 
simply  "Master  of  Ceremonies," 
that's  all.  And  the  best  of  all,  Mr. 
Darner  is  just  as  good  a  teacher  as 
he  is  a  writer — is  a  leader  in  Business 
Writing,  Ornamental  Penmanship, 
Roundhand,  Text  Lettering,  and 
Practical  Engrossing. 

"Bookkeeping  or  Accountancy  in 
the  Schools:  Which?"  Raymond 
G.  Laird,  Director  of  School  of  Com- 
merce, Boston,  Mass.  Comments  on 
Mr.  Laird's  paper  would  be  super- 
fluous. It  would  be  something  like 
sprinkling  sugar  on  ice  cream  (that 
is,  when  it's  ready  to  eat)— it  would 
spoil  it. 

Election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  M.  A.  Adams,  Mari- 
etta, Ohio;  vice  president,  E.  G.  Mil- 
ler, Pittsburg,  Pa.;  secretary,  V.  E. 
Madray,  Butte,  Mont. 
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Mr.  F.  H.  Bliss,  of  the  -^ell  known  K.  H.  Bliss. 
Pii'olishing  Co..  Saginaw,  Mich.,  passed  from 
this  life  May  21st.,  after  an  illness  dating  back 
some  years.  Nr.  Bliss  was  born  in  Conneaut. 
Ohio,  in  1861.  He  attended  the  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  Normal  School,  taught  school  a  couple  of 
years,  completed  a  business  course,  and  then 
engaged  in  opening  commercial,  schools,  m 
New  England  with  his  brother,  C.  A.  Bliss,  now 
of  Columbus.  In  his  business  of  organiz- 
ing and  conducting  commercial  schools,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  evolving  a  system  of 
office  practice  which  he  finallv  formulated  in 
what  is  now  known  as  "The  Bliss  System  of 
Actual  Business  From  the  Start."  The  Y .  H. 
Bliss  Publishing  Co.,  was  organized  in '99  at 
Saginaw,  Mich  ,  and  has  had  quite  a  remarkable 
success  considering  the  fact  that  he  did  most  of 
the  road  work  himself,  and  very  generally 
managed  the  business  at  home  as  well. 

In  1884  he  married  Miss  Stella  Bugby  from 
his  old  home,  and  she  has  proved  to  be  both 
wife  and  business  partner,  having  aided 
him  in  the  oflice,  and  on  whose  shoulders  the 
responsibility  and  management  now  rests. 

The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Co..  will  continue 
to  do  business  as  in  the  past,  having  a  number 
of  new  books  in  process  of  publication,  which 
will  be  marketed  in  the  near  future. 

CARD  WRITING. 

This  is  a  unique  anc-  practical  style  of  pen- 
manship for  card  writing.  After  one  is  able  to 
write  either  the  business  or  ornamental  style, 
this  can  be  acquired  by  a  few  weeks'  practice. 
There  are  two  main  prniciples  which  are  used  in 
the  construction  of  most  uf  the  capital  letters. 
Considerable  time  should  be  spent  in  practicing 
upon  them. 

A  straight  holder  instead  of  an  oblique  should 
be  used,  and  a  fine  flexible  pen,  such  as  the 
Zanerian  Fine  Writer,  should  be  employed. 
The  holder  should  be  thrown  out  somewhat 
from  the  elbow,  rather  than  held  in  a  conven- 
tional manner,  in  order  that  the  shades  may  be 
made  from  left  to  right. 

The  small  letters  should  be  made  with  prac- 
tically no  shade,  and  rather  angular. 

Some  letters  are  more  ditticult  than  others, 
but  all  are  easier  than  they  look  and  easier  than 
they  will  at  first  appear,  but  as  soon  as  you  get 
in  the  habit  of  pointing  the  holder  toward  the 
right  and  making  shades  freely,  but  little  trouble 
will  be  experienced. 

Sincerely, 
James  K.  Lowe. 

Columbus,  U..  care  of  Zanerian. 


-i'^4»  Resolutions,  Testimo- 
le^^&i©!  nials.  Memorials,  Etc. 
■>ffl  ^-^ft  ENGROSSED 

yj  j,^i^"\  Heraldry   and    Illustra- 
^'  J^if^-    -^    tion  Diplomas  Filled 

"^  H.  W.  STRICKLAND 

136  Alderman  St.  Springfield.  Mass. 


Mr.  Bliss  will  be  missed  by  thousands  who 
recognized  him  as  a  man  of  merit  and  reliability 
and  the  policy  of  the  company  will  be  to  carry 
out  the  the  plans  he  had  developed  as  well  as 
the  one  he  has  formulated  for  the  future. 
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LIGHTENING  THE  LOAD. 

That  part  of  Mr-  Houston's  paper  touchmg 
throwing  more  responsibility  upon  the  pupil, 
not  only  in  writing,  but  in  all  subjects  is  well 
taken.  In  doing  so,  more  lasting  and  much  bet- 
ter results  will  be  reached.  Touching  on  these 
points  I  will  give  some  of  my  plans  of  creating 
interest  and  lightening  the  teachers  load.  Cre- 
ating an  interest  I  mention  the  writing  match. 
I  select  a  word,  or  an  exercise  and  designate 
how  it  is  to  be  executed.  Everyone  naustgive 
a  square  deal  in  this  match.  "Xo  fudging." 
"Toe  the  line."  After  I  have  designated  what  to 
write  and  how  it  is  to  be  done.  I  give  the  sig- 
nal to  write.  Just  as  soon  as  a  page  or  certain 
number  of  lines  are  finished,  the  pupil  stands. 
The  game  is  to  see  who  will  be  up  first,  all  the 
boys,  or  all  the  girls?  Number  does  not  count. 
It  matters  not  how  unevenly  the  class  is  di- 
vided. The  pupil  becoming  careless  is  not  al- 
lowed to  stand.  Poor  work  never  pays,  even 
to  beat.  I  conducted  this  match  in  a  fourth 
grade  not  long  ago  and  noticing  a  boy  who  had 
finisheil.  but  was  not  standing,  and  when  I 
asked  why  he  replied.  "It's  too  bum,"  1  find 
pupils  generally  square.  My  pupils  love  the 
"writing  match."  It  shows  up  both  right  do- 
ing-and  wrong  doing  in  good  style. 

Encouragmg  correct  penholding.  I  have  al- 
ways considered  correct  penholding  the  very 
"corner  stone"  of  good  writing.  To  encourage 
good  penholding  in  all  work  the  teachers  re- 
quest each  member  of  the  class  to  bring  a  piece 
of  "babyribbon."  any  color,  about  6  or  8  inches 
long.  You  can  soon  interest  pupils  in  grades 
two,  three,  four  and  five  in  "babies  and  baby 
ribbon."  Many  will  ask.  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  ?  The  teacher  replies  "That  is  my  secret." 
"Just  bring  on  the  ribbon."  The  teacher  makes 
little  bows  of  these  pieces  of  ribbon  and 
when  the  pupil  can  use  his  "push-and-pull," 
with  a  "flat  arm,"  the  teacher  slips  his  bow  on 
his  penholder.  My!  how  these  little  fellows 
get  down  to  brass  tacks.  A  flat  arm  and  the 
push-and-pull  correct  many  faults. 

J.  H.  Bachtrnkircher. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 


D        CLUB  CHAT        D 
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On  July  3rd,  we  received  a  list  of  thirty-seven 
subscriptions  from  the  Metropolitan  Business 
College,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  indicating  a  splendid 
summer  school,  the  list  having  been  sent  in  by 
J.  K.  Admire,  a  brother  of  E,  E.  Admire,  the 
proprietor. 

On  July  24th  a  list  of  seventeen  subscriptions 
came  from  Mr.  N.  \'.  Johnson,  of  the  Southern 
Shorthand  and  Business  University,  Atlanta, 
(>a.  This  goes  to  show  that  interest  in  penman- 
ship does  not  wane  during  the  summer  months 
in  that  institution. 


One  Number  Worth  the  Price 

June  29.  1912. 
Gentlemen : 

Inclosed  find  SI. 00.  which  please 
accept  as  payment  for  another  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Business  Eddcator.  The  more 
I  study  it  the  better  I  like  it.  One  number  is 
worth  many  times  the  price  for  one  year. 

Yours  very  truly, 
S.  Fenton  Harris. 
Com'l.    Dept.    Boys' High  School, 
Frederick,  Md. 


Mrs.  Eliza  W.  Dyson 

announces  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 

Mary  Elizabeth 

to 

Mr.  Harold  Knapp  Watrous 

on  Tuesday,  July  the  thirtieth 

nineteen  hundred  and  twelve 

at  New  Britain,  Connecticut 

At  Home 
after  September  the  first 
Fort  Smith.  .Arkansas. 
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FOR  SALE 


A    well    established, 
flourishing,    Buainesa 

School    in    City    of 

)f  the  northern  States.     Well 
boilding.     Doing  good  busi- 


3.50,000 

located 

nesa.     Satisfactory  reason  of  privat 

for  Belling      Correspondence  confidential 

Address   Box  545,   care  Business  Educator 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


WE  RECOMMEND  GOOD  TEACHERS  TO 
GOOD  SCHOOLS.  WE  HAVE  SCHOOLS 
FOR  SALE— BARGAINS.  GIVE  US  A  TRIAL. 
REGISTRATION  IS  FREE. 

LINK'S  TEACHERS' AGENCY 


A.    T.    Ll.«JK,    MGR. 


BOtSE.    IDAHO 


Free  Normal  Course  on  How  to  Teach 
Business  English. 

Review  of  Textbooks,  How  to  Teach  Grammar  and  Get 
Results,  Class  Work  in  Grammar-Correcting  Ftipers, 
Letter  Writing  for  Pupils  Who  Do  Not  Know  BuBiness, 
Colloquialisms  and  Slang.  Program  for  Class  in  Business 
English,  Illustrative  Criticism  of  an  Actual  Letter-by 
Sherwin  Cody,  author  of  "How  to  Do  Business  by  Letter," 
"Correct  English  Drill  Book."  etc.  Sent  free  to  any 
teacher  of  English  writing  on  school  letterhead. 

SCHOOL  OF    ENGLISH 
1437  Security  Building;  CHICAGO 


WANTED 


who  is  tired  of  working  for  wages,  to  identify 
himself  with  me.  Business  safe,  climate  de- 
lightful, environment  pleasing,  endless  "side" 
opportunities.     Address,  "Ingenuous."  care 

BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

COLUMBUS,  O. 


rOR.  SALB 

More  than  2.300  addresses  of  Business 
Training  Schools  in  the  U.  S.  The  only 
"99%  complete"  list  of  its  kind  for  sale 
at  any  price. 

MOR.TON  E.  DAWSON 
1235  Norwood  Sireel  Chie&.go,  III. 


-THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS^  AGENCY- 


Backed  by  twelve  years  of  successful  experience  in  supplying  first-class  bookkeeping,  shorthand 

and  penmanship  teachers,  we  solicit  a  share  of  your  patronage  this  year. 

E.  C.  ROGERS.  Manager  20  East  Gay  Street,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


29TH   YEAR  OVER  34.000  POSITIONS  FILLED 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HIGH  GRADE  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

THE   FISK   TEACHERS'   AGENCY.  834  STEGER  BUILDING,   CHICAGO 

Luther  B    D'Armond.  who  manages  our  commercial  departmeDt.  has  been  closely   associated  with 
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Berkeley,  Los  Angela 


A  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  an 
Ambitious  Teacher. 

I  will  sell  a  halt  interest  in  a  tbrivintr  school 
in  a  town  oJ  7000  in  the  creat  Northwest. 

The  town  is  growing  fast.  The  equipment 
is  new.  Business  has  been  sood.  The  price 
is  $700  cash.  Address  NORTHWESTERN, 
care  Business  Educator.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


OPPOILTVNITIES  By  The  HVNDRE^D 

We  have  excellent  positions  on  file  now  and  every  mail  brings  in 
new  openings.  We  need  more  teachers.  Our  necessity  is  your  opportunity. 
High  School  and  Business  College  positions  oar  specialities,  FREE  registration. 
CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY        (Incorporated)         BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


tr/~»D  C  A  T  1?  GOOD  BUSINESS 
tU^^L^  COLLEGE  in  city  in 
middle  west.  Pros- 
perous farmiog  country  surrounding. 
School  enjoys  large  bUBiness.  Sale  price 
reasonable.     Write  at  once. 

Address  "  Busy,"  care  The  Business  Edu- 
cator, Columbus,  Cnio 


$1800  to  $2000! 


That  is  what  our  man  will 
eventually  receive  as  head 
of  the  Business  Department  in  the  Schenectady,  New  York, 
High  School.  It  paid  this  man,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  keep  an 
up-to-date  registration  in  our  files.  Watch  this  space.  Scores 
of  good  positions  are  going  to  our  members.      We  get  results. 


THE    SPECIALISTS' 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT.  Mgr. 


EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

WEBSTER  GROVES.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 


The  Prati  Teachers*  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    colleges 
and  schools, 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.   PRATT.  MANAGER 


WHAT  ABOUT  A  POSITION  ? 

We  have  a  number  of  choice  places  for  you 

—Salaries  $65.00  per  mo.  to  S2, 000.00  per 
year.  Why  not  get  the  best?  Write  for  our 
FREE  literature.    Address 

THE  INSTRUCTORS'  AGENCY, 

MARION,    INDIANA. 


Commercial  Teachers: 


It  will  cost  you  just  $1.00  for  an  everlast- 
ing membership  in  the  GIBB  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY.  Our  Slogan  is  SERVICE  and 
it  belongs  to  you.       DETROIT,  IWICHIGAN. 


■tfcimj^ittiii 


ALL  SUMMER  SCHOOL  RECORDS  BROKEN. 

Over  a  hundred  commercial  school  teachers  representing  seventeen  states  and  Canada  in 
attendance.  Over  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  class  wrote  the  examinations  for  teachers' 
diploma,  and  a  large  number  were  engaged  on  the  ground  for  next  year  by  superintendents, 
principals,  and  school  officials,  many  of  whom  traveled  long  distances  to  secure  personal  in- 
terviews. Many  members  of  the  1912  summer  school  class  plan  to  return  next  July  to 
complete  their  preparation  for  the  teachers'  diploma.  Write  for  our  bulletin  and  begin  now  to 
make  your  plans  to  grasp  the  opportunities  this  summer  school  training  class  offers. 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


HOMEIWARD    BOVND 

Banff,  Albert.\,  7-25-12. 

I  have  been  enjoying  my  first  real  vacation  since  I  established  the 
National  Cotnmercial  Teachers'  Agency  in  1904.  The  trip  through  Col- 
orado to  the  Spokane  Convention  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation,  and  back  by  way  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  has  been  in  every 
way  delightful,  but— I  have  necessarily  not  been  in  so  close  touch  with 
office  details  as  I  shall  be  within  a  few  days.  As  your  emergency  needs 
occur,  write  or  wire  me  at  the  usual  address — E.  E.  G.wlord,  Prospect 
Hill,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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mericial  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  a  Law 
course  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  (iradu- 
atins  with  the  Law  class  of  1899.  He  opened  a 
Law  oftice  at  Harlan,  la.,  where  he  carried  on  a 
successful  practice  until  the  fall  of  1906,  when 
he  moved  with  his  wife  and  three  sons  to  Ne- 
braska, where  he  is  now  maintaining  one  of  the 
best  Real  Estate  offices  in  North  East  Nebraska, 
being  located  at  Norfolk,  Neb.,  and  is  widely 
known  thniughout  the  state  as  "The  Land  Mer- 
chant." 

It  was  during  his  sickness  and  confinement 
that  he  became  interested  in  the  (Juill, 
through  his  brother  P.  A  .  Westrope,  who  was  at 
that  time  teaching  penmanship  in  southern 
Iowa.  It  was  with  lots  of  hard  practice  that  he 
became  able  to  throw  ink  enough  to  be  known 
as  the  Left  Handed  Boy  Penman,  never 
having  had  the  personal  instruction  of  any  pen- 
man, and  is  now  classed  among  the  best  Left 
Handed  Card  Writers  of  the  day. 


SCHOOL   FOR   SALE 
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.\  1;  no  debts;  attendance  100, 


Idel.v  advertised;  low  rent 
•ost  operation  SHOO  each  Vi 
tory  SS.'iOO;    eqnipment 


1  have  fands  and  wa 


.  Colnmbns.  Ohio 


Are  you  looking  for  a  good  position  ? 
Are  you  looking  for  a  strong  teacher  F 
If  so,  write  us.      We  have  been  plac- 
ing teachers  since  1877. 

UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 
Tribune  Bldg.  New  York  Citv 


LAWYER  LAND  MERCHANT  AND 
LEFT  HANDED  PENMAN. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  whose  likeness 
and  fair  specimen  of  his  "South  Paw"  (left 
hand)  card  work  are  herewith  presented:  was 
born  on  a  farm  near  Grant,  Montgomery  Co., 
Iowa,  April  26th,  1875,  he  being  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Historic  Daniel  Boone.  .At  the 
age  of  six,  his  parent  moved  to  a  farm  near  Har- 
lan, Shelby  Co.,  Iowa.  During  his  tender  years 
he  was  an  expert  horseback  rider  and  cattle 
driver,  his  father  at  that  time  being  one  of 
the  foremost  Short-horn  cattle  breeders 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
years  he  suffered  an  attack  of  hip  joint 
disease  from  which  he  was  a  sufferer  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  finished  his  graded  and  high 
school  course  at  the  Harlan,  la.,  schools,  also  a 
short  business  course  at  the  Capitol  City  Com- 


AVXOMATIC    SIGN    PENS.    (Wholesale  and   Retail.)    Over  60  ditter- 

eiit  Si«-8  and  .Stylc-s  in  MARKING.  SHAPING,  i'LAlN,  .SfKClAL  and  BOKDEH  pens  tor  all  practi 
eal  Show  Card  Work.  Lettenng,  Ltc.     Accurate  Lettering  is  easilj-  and  rapidly  done  with  our 

RELIABLE    Auto 


THIRTY 
YEARS'  e.\periment- 
ing   along   this   line, 
and  combine  the  de- 
rable  features  of  the  ORIGINAL  "J.  W.  STOKES'' pens  and  the  "FALlST"  pens,  both  of  which   are 
-)w  manufactured  by  us.    Owr  factory  is  equipped  with  MODERN  MACHINERY,  which  is  operated 
by  SKILLEU  MECHANICS.    All  goods  are  inspected  before  leaving  the  factory.    NEW  COM  I'LETE  CATALOG  FREE. 
THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO..  DEPT.   F.   PONTIAC.   MICH..  U.  S.  A. 


'Teachers'  Agency 

449  S.  2nd  Street 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


Our  specialty  is  furnishing  public  and  private  schools  with  competent  teachers  of  the 
commercial  branches,  shorthand,  penmanship,  etc.  We  invite  correspondence  from 
schools  in  need  of  first-class  teachers,  and  from  teachers  who  desire  conDection  with 
good  bchools.     No  Registration  Fee. 
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\  THIS  BOOK  GOHTIIDiS 

the  choicest  collection  of  Alphabets 
and  Borders  ever  published  for  the 
price.  Every  Penman,  Engrosser, 
and  Engraver  should  have  a  copy. 
Price  7.5  cents  postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


C.  A.  FAUST, 

1024  K.  Robey  Street.    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  GORDON 
CONTROLOGRAPH 

Abso'ulely  Prevents  F.nger  Movement 
in  the  Practice  o(  Muscular  Move- 
ment Penmanship. 


^ 


By  N.  S.  West 


W.   L.  GORDON,  Inventor. 


to  the  amateur  and  professional  pen- 
man. Price.  (Nicely  Nickel-Plated  i 
Postpaid  -25  cents,  sliver. 

Special  Prices  to  Schools. 


3304  East  26th  Street.     KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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Ornamental 
Penmanship 

RENE  GUILLABD, 

Chicago,  III.,  En§l«. 
wood  Business  College 

Sends  peolmens  with  self- 
addressed  p^istal  to  above 
address  for  erltlelsms. 
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A  number  of  years  ago  while  attending  a 
country  school  in  Pennsylvania,  I  ran 
specimen  of  letter  writing,  by  that  modest  and 
skillful  penman,  E.  \V.  Bloser.  and  could  not 
understand  how  it  could  be  possible  for  human 
hands  to  write  so  beautifully.  It  was  an  inspira 
tion  til  me,  indescribable.  It  was  far  more  pleas 
ing  to  my  eyes  than  anything  I  had  ever  seen 
It  gave  me  the  "penmanship  fever".  The  abil 
ity  to  write  a  fine  ornamental  hand  is  surely 
worth  the  attempt;  a  few  spare  hours  each  week 
conscientiously  spent  will  accomplish  wonder 
ful  results. 

In  presenting  this  series  of  lessons  to  The 
Business  Educator,  I  realize  fully  the  task 
that  lies  before  me,  but  will  endeavor  to  follow 
the  course  pursued  by  those  who  have  preceded 


me,  to  give  the  best  I  know  as  concerns  form  and 
freedom. 

'  To  the  student  who  is  going  to  follow  this 
course.  I  would  say,  stick  cl<:)se  to  standard 
copies,  do  not  attempt  freak  letters,  for  when  you 
really  become  proficient,  you  will  look  back  on 
your  etforts  and  wonder  why  it  was  you  should 
have  dtine  such  an  ordinary  piece  of  work.  I  say 
this  from  actual  experience.  Madarasz.  in  whom 
ornamental  penmanship  reached  its  climax,  had 
many  freakish  styles  of  letter,  but  it  was  not  un- 
til he  had  become  extremely  skillful,  that  he 
used  them.  Anything  he  did,  after  becoming 
the  script  artist  that  he  was.  no  matter  how  care- 
lessly written,  had  the  touch  of  the  master  hand. 
Let  me  say  in  conclusion;  follow  each  lesson 
carefully  and  systematically. "stick-to-it-ive-ness" 
is  the  success  builder,  remember  that  the  great- 
est achievements  are  accomplished  through 
perseverance,  and  that  success  depends  on  the 
man  who  has  "ninety-nine  per  cent,  work  and 
one  per  cent  talent"  in  his  system. 

MATERIALS 

You  must  have  the  best  material  for  this  work. 
If  you  cannot  get  your  supplies  at  your  dealers, 
the  publishers  of  this  paper  will  supply  you  with 
the  very  best  at  a  moderate  cost.  You  should 
have  an  oblique  pen-holder,  properly  adjusted, 
and  some  fine  flexible  Gillott's  No  604,  or  the 
Zaiierian  Ideal  pens,  either  of  which  is  good  for 


the  beginner,  but  after  the  familiar  light  touch 
has  been  attained,  use  Gillott's  Principality  No.  1 
or  the  Zanerian  Free  Writer.  Your  ink  should 
be  either  Stick  India  Ink  or  Arnolds'  Japan, 
however,  any  black  ink  will  do  for  general  prac- 
tice. Never  use  writing  fluid.  Your  paper 
should  be  a  wide  ruled  variety  with  lines  one 
inch  apart:  it  should  have  a  hard,  smooth  but  not 
a  heavily  glaced  surface. 

POSITION  AND  PEN  HOLDING. 

The  position  should  be  the  same  as  in  business 
writing.  Sit  squarely  facing  the  table,  with  the 
chair  far  enough  away  so  that  you  can  lean  for- 
ward, bending  the  body  at  the  hips.  The  pen- 
holder should  cross  the  second  finger  above  the 
root  of  the  nail,  at  or  near  the  first  joint.  The 
sides  of  fingers  should  touch  each  other.  The 
fingers  should  be  bent  well  under,  yet  not  allow- 
ing the  hand  to  rest  on  the  first  joint  of  the  little 
finger.  The  holder  should  cross  the  first  finger 
at  the  last  joint  or  a  little  below  it. 

MOVEMENT. 

Of  course,  you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  arm  movement  as  used  in  business  wTiting. 
at  any  rate  you  should  be  if  you  are  going  to 
make  a  success  of  these  lessons.  For  capital 
letters,  I  use  the  arm  movement  only,  but  there 
is  no  necessit>'  of  using  the  whole  arm  in  exe- 
cuting capitals. 
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This  group  of  Business  EoncATOR  CertiHcate  Winners  represents  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  High  School,  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  Mr. 
V.  L.  Hughes,  principal,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Collins,  penman.  Mr.  Collins  is  now  with  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids.  Mich.,  and  Mr.  P.  E.  Whitely,  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  his  successor.  Santa  Ana  is  doing  exceptionally  good  work  in  writing  as  well  as  in  other  things.  This  is  the  largest 
photo  group  of  certificate  winners  received  during  the  year  which  places  Santa  Ana  at  the  top.    Who  wins  in  1913  ? 


Written  Cards  1 5c.  per  doz..  Set  of  Ornamental  Cap- 
itals. 25c.,  Six  Assorted   Samples,    lOc,    Oblique 

Penholder,   10c.      Agents  Wante.l.    Terms  to  aeents 
an.l  agents  nnttit  for  red  stamp.    8.^.00   Peuii 


3  Typewriter  Ribbons,  ? 


for: 


chine,  82.25;      100  Sheets  Good  Carbon  Paper. 

8'JxlS,  83.00,  82.40  for  both,  postpaid,  as 
introductory  offer,  cash  witli  order;  satisfac- 
tit»n  guaranteed. 

JESSE  G.  CURD, 

HUGO.   OKLA. 

Reference.  Hugo  Chamber  Commerce. 
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AND  OTHER  PEN  WORK 


Waco.Texas 


MINERS'  BOOKKEEPING-J'JST published 

This  is  a  book  based  upon  the  Moore  and  Miner  Accounting  and  Business  Practice.  Simplicity  in  both 
plan  and  treatment  characterizes  the  work.  Principles  are  presented  in  simple,  clear  terms  and  are  em- 
phasized by  association  with  the  things  familiar  to  the  pupil.  Drill  and  the  performance  of  ac/?/al  opera- 
iio?is  instead  of  constant  reference  to  rules  make  the  pupil  self-reliant,  and  prepare  him  for  working  m  the 
way  he  must  when  he  engages  in  business. 

The  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE,  90  cents  (Sets  I-IV,  Exercises  and  Appendices)  is  designed  for 
schools  that  offer  a  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  bookkeeping,  including  the  standard  books  and  accounts, 
the  modern  use  of  a  bank  account,  and  the  common  forms  of  business  practice,  with  an  elementary  treatise 
on  drafts. 

The  INTRODUCTORY  and  INTERMEDIATE  COURSE,  $1.20  (Sets  I-IV,  Exercises  and  Appendices) 
gives  double  the  amount  of  work  that  is  contained  in  the  introductory  book.  It  develops  detailed  appli- 
cations to  partnership  and  other  accounts  and  the  use  of  the  special  column  and  subsidiary  books.  The 
introductory  and  more  advanced  business  practice  is  included. 

The  COMPLETE  COURSE,  $1,40  (Sets  I-VIII,  Exercises  and  Appendices)  offers,  in  addition  to  the 
material  found  in  the  Introductory  and  Intermediate  Course,  further  work  in  special  accounts  and  their 
sub-divisions  ;  the  use  of  the  special  column  and  subsidiary  books,  together  with  an  up-to-date  manufac- 
turing-corporation set. 

The  Banking  Set  is  published  in  separate  form.    It  comprises  the  best  in  modern  banking. 
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DESIQNIMO 

and 
ENQBOSSINO 

By 

E.  L.  BBOWH. 

Rockland,  Me. 

Send  self -addressed 

postal  for  criticism, 

and  stamps  for  return 

of  specimens. 
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Heading 

We  had  planned  to  give  another  album  page 
this  month  but  owing  to  a  very  busy  period 
have  been  unable  to  prepare  the  copy,  and  trust 
the  student  will  find  much  of  a  practical  nature 
in  the  heading  shown  herewith.    Las  oflF  design 


about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  making  lines  to 
regulate  height  of  letters  with  dividers. 

First  pencil  lettering  very  roughly  to  get 
proper  spacing,  working  for  detail  afterwards. 
Aim  to  obtain  uniform  size  and  spacing.  Fill  in 
letters  with  a  broad  pen  then  finish  with  a  fine 
pen. 

The  flourished  viginette  adds  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  heading  and  was  executed  with 
a  quick,  wholearm  movement.  However,  some 
other  tiesign  might  be  used  in  place  of  the 
flourish.  If  the  bird  and  quill  design  is  omitted 
the  lettering  will  require  more  flourished  strokes 
for  the  best  effect. 

Remember  to  use  good  materials,  as  poor 
tools  are  enough  to  insure  unsatisfactory  results. 

Next  month  we  plan  to  give  another  page  of 
an  illuminated  album,  the  first  page  of  which 
appeared  in  the  June  number. 


Engrossing  and  Illuminating. 

Script  Cards  25c,    Plain  or  Ornamental  20c, 

perdozen.         H.  H.  FUNK 

2211  North  Camac  Street,     Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 


Earles'  Bookkeep- 
ing Reference. 

Is  for  Students,  Bookkeepers  and  Teachers 
to  use  in  connection  with  any  system  of  book- 
keeping taught  in  Business  Colleges,  Com- 
mercial Departments  of  High,  Normal  and 
Grammar  Schools.  For  class  use  or  individ- 
ual study.  A  wonderful  aid  to  students  and 
teachers  of  bookkeeping. 

Full  Cloth,  Postpaid  60  Cents. 
W.  H.  EARLES.         LANSING,  MICH. 
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Get  a  Copp  of  Salesmanship  and 
Business  Efpcienci;  for  yourself 
and  pou  will  want  others  for  pour  school 


This  great  text  book  is  making  a  strong  appeal  to 
Business  College  men  from  the  Alantic  to  the  Pacific,  be- 
cause it  gets  into  the  very  heart  and  life  of  the  student. 
It  arouses  his  ambition  It  inspires  him.  It  gives  him 
confidence  in  himself.  It  makes  him  a  leader,  and  it  will 
make  him  a  better  advertiser  for  your  school. 

Read  what  some  of  the  bright  school  men  of  the 
country  are  saying  about  the  book: 

"Your  books  are  the  best  I  have  seen  on  Salesmanship,  and  I 
think  I  have  seen  everything  published  on  that  subject." 

"A  copy  of  "  Salesmanship  and  Business  Etticiency  "  came 
into  my  hands  this  morning.  A  cursory  examination  of  the  book 
convinces  me  that  it  is  a  text  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  Business  College  student  and  it  would  do  others  untold 
good." 

"I  am  enclosing  check  for  "Salesmanship  and  Business 
Efficiency."  I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  wealth  of 
material  you  have  put  in  between  those  covers.  1  think  so  far  it 
is  the  best  book  available  for  Business  College  work." 

Names  of  above  men  will  be  sent  upon  request.  The 
first  two  are  Business  College  Presidents,  and  the  last  one 
is  a  prominent  Principal. 

Write  at  once  for  the  special  September  offer  on  this 
book.     "  The  book  you  will  eventually  bay." 


'^ 


Knox  School  of  Applied  Salesmanship 


L. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


J 


By  A.  R.  Martin,  penman,  the  Magnus  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Q      BOOK  REVIEWS      □ 

I* — II  II — ini    ■■  II     M 

Faust's  75  Alphabets.  75c,  by  C.  A.  Fanst, 
102t  N.  Robey  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  is  the  title  of  a 
new  book  recently  published  by  him  which  is  of 
special  value  to  sign  wTitersand  all  interested  in 
practical,  rapid  lettering.  Anyone  interested 
in  this  subject  would  do  well  to  secure  at  least 
an  illustrated  circular  from  Mr.  Faust. 

"Personal  Bootkeeping"  is  the  title  of  a  well 
bound  sixty-two  page  book,  dedicated  to  "Ex- 
position of  the  Art  of  Bookkeeping  as  Applied 
to  Private  Accounting."  The  little  volume  ap- 
peals to  us  as  being  one  very  much  in  need  by 
thousands  of  people  who  should  know  how  to 
keep  their  own  personal  accounts  but  who  have 
little  interest  in  bookkeeping  in  general.  The 
volume  before  us  impresses  us  as  being  the  es- 
sence of  simplicity  and  thoroughness,  and  we 
should  be  surprised  if  it  does  not  receive  a  large 
sale  and  very  general  recognition.  We  have 
not  been  apprised  of  the  price,  but  that  can  be 
secured  by  addressing  Mr.  O.  L.  Rogers,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  1310  Nuttman  Ave. 

"The  Shorthand  Speed  Contests  of  the  Na- 
tional Shorthand  Reporters'  Association"  is  the 
title  of  a  beautifully  printed  and  attractively  de- 
signed booklet  issued  by  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

"Farmers'  Manual  of  Law"  by  Hugh  Evander 
Willis,  Orange  Judd  Company,  publishers,  is 
the  title  of  a  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  page 
book,  well  bound  and  well  printed,  and  of 
special  interest  and  value  to  farmers.  Price  is 
82.00.  As  the  name  implies  it  is  a  Manual  of 
Law  especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  farmers 
and  consequently  for  students  in  agricultural 
colleges.  The  author  is  connected  with  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Collegeof  Law,  and  is 
therefore  in  a  position  which  enables  him  to 
know  the  special  needs  of  farmers,    for   farmers 


need  to  know  law  just  as  much  so  as  business 
men.  We  can  recommend  the  book  most  high- 
ly to  all  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to 
those  qualifying  for  such  work. 

"Civil  Service  Letters— United  States  Govern- 
ment," is  the  title  of  a  collectutn  of  oflicial  com- 
munications lately  published  by  the  Phono- 
graphic Institute.  Cincinnati.  These  letters  are 
designed  to  be  of  assistance  to  shorthand  writers 
and  students  of  Phonography  who  are  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  the  Government  service  and 
wish  to  tit  themselves  to  pass  the  Civil  Service 
examinations  as  stenographers.  The  letters  are 
genuine  specimens  of  the  kind  of  correspond- 
ence that  emanates  from  the  nine  departments 
of  the  federal  government,  and  they  are  printed 
first  in  Benn  Pitman  Phonography  (amanuen- 
sis style)  and  then  in  fac-simile  typewriting. 
They  thus  furnish  admirable  models  both  for 
the  shorthand  writer's  notes  and  for  the  correct 
style  of  their  transcription  on  the  writing  ma- 
chine. 

The  pamphlet,  which  contains  fifty-six  12mo 
pages,  retails  for  twenty -five  cents.  An  exam- 
ination copy  will  be  mailed  to  any  teacher  of 
shorthand  or  to  any  school  officer,  for  twelve 
cents. 

"Bookkeeping,  Complete  Course,"  the  Moore 
and  Miner  series,  by  Geo,  W.  Miner,  Ginn  and 
Company  publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  Chica- 
go, etc..  price  81.40,  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  pages,  bound  in  boards  and  buckram  cloth. 
The  Complete  Course  offers,  in  addition  to  the 
material  found  in  the  Introductory  and  Inte 
mediate  Courses,  further  work  in  special  accounts 
and  their  subdivisions :  the  use  of  the  special  col 
ums  and  subsidiary  books,  together  with  an  up 
to-date  manufacturing  corporation  set.  Thefol 
lowing  are  noted  as  special  features  of  this  text 
1.  It  is  comprehensive  in  scope,  and  is  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  all  schools  where  bookkeeping 
is  taught.  2.  The  inductive  method  is  used  in 
developing  the  various  subjects.  3.  It  incul- 
cates the  spirit  of  self-reliance  andgives  the  stu- 
dent an  independent  working  knowledge  of  the 
principles     of     bookkeeping.      4.      Definitely 


numbered  exercises  make  it  easy  to  use.  both 
for  the  teacher  and  the  student.  5.  A  large 
amount  of  supplementary  matter  is  distributed 
throughout  the  book.  8.  The  script  work,  by 
E.  C.  Mills,  is  of  unusual  merit,  and  includes 
two  full  sets,  in  script  as  models  for  the  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  student.  7.  The  use 
of  rules  is  avoided;  instead,  principles  are  de- 
veloped and  applied.  8.  Its  adaptability  gives 
the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  use  the  text  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  needs  of  his  class,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  subject  must  be 
presented.  9.  It  may  be  used  for  the  study  of 
theory  only,  or  in  connection  with  either  partial 
or  complete  business  practice.  10.  Attracti\e 
blank  books,  and  business  forms  are  provided, 
and  tablets  in  script  containing  the  incoming 
business  forms. 


Churchill  Simplis 
Shorthand  ^  ''?^'  li^e  con- 

nective  vowel  sys- 
tem, based  upon  the  movements  of  our 
ordinary  longhand  writing.  The  out- 
lines are  made  with  the  fewest  possible 
angles.  The  writing  has  strength,  dash, 
and  brevity  of  outline.  Students  attain 
a  working  speed  of  100  or  more  words  a 
minute  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Examination  copy,  paper  binding,  sent 
to  teachers  upon  receipt  of  .50  cents. 

CHURCHILL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

Grand  Rapids  Michigan 


'^IDEALS  ARE  THE  WORLD'S  MASTERs'' 


— HOLLAND 


When  conditions  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
realize  the  ideal  in  practical  business  life,  we 
should  endeavor  to  idealize  the  real. 

The  Practical  Text  Book  Company  has  em- 
bodied this  thought  in  all  its  works.  In  conform- 
ity with  the  soundest  principles  of  pedagogics,  we 
have-  realized  the  ideal  just  so  far  as  the  facts  of 
modern  practice  are  in  exact  harmony  with  theor- 
etical perfection.  Where  modern  business  methods 
are  not  ideally  perfect,  we  must  take  the  facts  as 
we  find  them,  and  endeavor  to  idealize  the  real. 
This  plan  of  action  gives  us  a  scientific  working 
basis  for  rendering  all  of  our  books  "teachable" 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  and  at  the  same 
time  true  to  the  facts  of  business  life  from  the 
standpoint  of  practice. 

CATALOGUE     FREE. 


Every  teacher  knows  that  theory  and  practice 
often  conflict.  The  pupil  stumbles  until  the 
teacher  invents  some  way  to  idealize  the  real,  and 
thus  remove  the  difficulty— that  is,  make  the  mat- 
ter comprehensible.  Our  books  are  the  very  best 
help  to  teachers  because  we  have  anticipated 
these  difficulties;  and  straightened  the  crooked 
paths  by  idealizing  the  real  wherever  the  ideal 
could  not  be  realized. 

It  is  because  practice  varies  even  though  prin- 
ciples are  eternal,  that  "The  wisdom  of  one  gen- 
eration is  the  folly  of  the  next."  If  you  are  using 
books  that  are  not  up  to  date  in  method  as  well  as 
matter,  you  may  realize  your  mistake  when  it  is 
too  late.  Examine  some  of  our  books  and  you 
will  be  immediately  struck  with  their  clearness  and 
simplicity  ;  also,  their  directness  of  presentation, 
I     and  aptness  of  illustration. 

WE   PAY    THE    FREIGHT. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


EUCLID   AND   18TH   STREET 


CLEVELAND,   OHIO 
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A  NEW  WKn^^^^^^^SSUk 
COURSE  BSi^^^^^Bi^^H^H 

in  jjlain  writing  for  teachers  and  home  stu- 
ilt-nts.  Contains  12  parts  of  12  lessons  each— 
144  lessons  in  all.  Pen  written  copies  and 
red  ink  iriticisms.  100  examination  ques- 
tions ;tsked  and  answered.  No  more  worry 
for  teai-hers  who  use  this  course  as  each  day's 
work  is  fully  provided  for.  Secure  it  now  for 
classes  starting  in  September.  Price  810.00. 
Send  10c  for  circular  or  Sl.OO  for  sample  of 
part  one. 

J.  A.  STRYKER 
State   normal  KEARNEY.    NEBH. 


ENGROSSING  PRINTS,    i  have  had, 

graved  six 


of 


my  most  elaborately  engrossed  Resolutions 
and  Memorials,  prints  of  which  (6x9 
inches)  I   am  pleased  to  offer  postpaid  for 

25  cents. 


P.  W.  COSTELLO. 


Scranlon,  Pit. 


Wa 

i^^^a 

I  can  make  a  good   penman  ot  you  at 
home  during  spare  time.    Write  for  my 
free  book.  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
man."   It  contains  specimens  and  tells 
how  others  mastered  penmanship  by  my 
method.     Your  name  will  be  elegantly 
written  on  ft  card  if  you  enclose  stamp. 

U^i^-v.,;:^ 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN,  406  Meyer  BIdg..   Kansas  City,    Mo. 


America  to  receive  instruction  in  penmanship 
by  mail  is  in  the  Courtney's  School  of  Penman- 
ship. A  rapid,  tireless,  business  hand  taught  in 
a  short  time  at  a  small  cost.  Illustrated  Journal 
free.      franCIS  B,  COURTNEY.  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


"en  CARDS 


for  16  cents. 

I    will    give   free    a   pack    of 
samples   and    s«nd    terms   to 
agents  with  each  order. 

AGSHTS    W ANTE© 
■y 

the    market. 
Hand    cut.    Come    in    X7    ditterent    colors.    Sample 
postpaid.    15c.     1,000    by    express,   75c.    Card     Clrc 
for  red  stamp. 

■yr*n    AADno    About 

100  postpaid,  25c  Less,  for  more.  Ink.  Glossy  Black 
or  Very  Be.st  white,  15c,  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Hold- 
er 10c.  Gillott's  No.  1  Pens,  10c.  per  doB.  Leisons  In 
Card  Writing.    Circular  for  stamp 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  I7«.  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA. 


,jETEBIIBLIIIK 
(EMSSIlll 


WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  ia  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  aOc.) 

THE    ENGROSSING    INK    is    for 

Special  writing,  engrossing,  etc. 
(2  OZ.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 

These  Inks  write  black  from  the  pen 

point  and  stay  black  forever;  proof  to 

age,  air,  snashln*,  cbsmlcali  and  fire. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  supply 

thesr  inks,  send  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  MFit . 
27IHIHTMST.  BlOOLVB.  K.  Y. 


By  H.  S.  Blanchard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


In  Business  Writing,  Ornamental  Writing, 
Engrossing  Script  and  Lettering.  A  sample 
of  each  for  40c.    Circular  free. 


Amarillo,  Texas 


■^Penmen's  Supplies-^ 

500-3ply  Wed.  Cards,  75c.    500  Colored,    70c 

100-12ply    Cards  for  knife  Carving 35c 

100  Hot  Air  Cards,  25c.    100  Bird  Cards  25c 

12  Pen  Flourished  Post  Cards,  assorted, 15c 

Penmen's  Souvenir  &  Card  Writing  (36  p)  35c 
1  lb.  Special  ruled  paper  for  Script  Writing,  45c. 
1  Hand  turned  oblique  penholder,  prof  style  35c 
One  2  oz.  bottle  Card  Writer's  Favorite  Ink,  25c. 
The   above    Articles    Sent    Prepaid    by    Mail. 

46  page  Manual  for  Card  Writers  2c 
W.  McBee.  19  Snyder  St.,  N.  S.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


e:ste:rbrook's  pe^ns 

"  Bu7  to  writ,  irith.  -  Hard  to  use  up. 

CORRBCT  DB8ION        UNIFORM  TEMPER        DDRABILITT 

=^=^=^=^  ISO    STYI^CS  ^^^=^^ 


A  1  PKOFBSSIONAL  TEXT  WKITEKS  463  BUSINESS  AND   COIyLEOI 

Fine  pointed  and  elaa-    Made  in  8  width,   and  with      With  fine  and  extra  fl^e 
tic  for  card  writine  lone  point  to  both  left  point*.    Eia.tic  and 

and  rieht  .mooth  writing 


CSTERBROOK    STBELr    PEN    MFG.    CO. 

26  JOHN  ST.,  N.  Y.  CITT  CAMDEM,  NCW  JERSEY 


BEST  QUALITY      LOWEST  COST 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Sand  for   Catalog  and 
Full  -  Sized     Samples. 

What  !     You  haven't  seen  our  new  Busi- 
ness College  Diploma?       It's  a  good  one. 
Sample  for  the  asking. 
The  H.  &  B.  imprint   en  'a   Diploma    guarantees   artistic   excellence   in   design  and    execution. 
MADE  TO  ORDER  DIPLOMAS  A  SPECIALTY.     Sketches  and  estimates  furnished  free 
of  charge.     Resolutions  Engrossed.     Diplomas  Filled. 


HOWARD  &  BROWN 


DESIGNERS  &  ENGROSSERS 


ROCKLAND,  MAINE 
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Gillott  s  Pens 


The  Most  Perfect  of  Pen* 


PRINCIPALITY    PEN.    No.   1 


VICTORIA    PEN,    No.  303 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604    E.  F. 


Gtllott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Extensively  imitated,  but  never  etiualled.  Gitlott's  Pens 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD    BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Gillott  ^  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  ^  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


reproduced  from 
PENNA'NSHIPand 


:^i 


Teri^tEng.G^ 

DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRflTORS 
(^LUMBUi  Ohio 


No  penman,  teacher  or  student  of  penmanship 
can  do  a  better  thine  than  acquire  at  least  a 
small  penmanship  library.  From  it  inspiration 
and  help  will  be  drawn  that  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  cost.  The  publishers  of  this  journal 
endeavor  to  supply  any  book  on  penmanship 
that  is  published.  Address  all  orders  to  The 
Business  Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

The  Zaner  Method  ot  Arm  Movement 
Writing  Complete  Manual,  is  C-  P.  Zaner's 
latest  and  best  work  on  practical  business  writ- 
ing. It  contains  a  very  complete  course  of 
copies  and  instruction.  No  better  work  for  the 
teacher  of  writing  or  for  the  learner.  Contains 
112  pages  8x8  inches  in  size.  Cloth  $1.00. 
Paper  cover  50c  postpaid. 

The  Zaner  Method  of  Arm  Movement 
Writing  Complete  Students'  Manual,  by 
C.  P.  Zaner,  contains  most  of  the  copies  and  in- 
struction that  appear  in  the  larger  work  mention- 
ed above.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  the  stu- 
dent, whether  in  school  or  at  home.  This  work 
is  used  largely  in  commercial  colleges,  high 
schools,  etc.,  and  undoubtedly  is  the  best  work 
published  for  such  use.  Contains  144  pages 
4x8  inches  in  size.  25c  postpaid.  Special 
price  in  quantities 

Modern  Business  Penmanship,  by  E.  C. 
Mills,  is  a  book  of  76  pages  containing  a  com- 
plete course  of  lessons  in  accurate  business 
writing,  such  as  has  made  Mr.  Mills  famous. 
The  instructions  are  to  the  point.    Postpaid  35c. 

Lessons  in  Penmanship,  by  C.  E.  Doner, 
presents  a  very  complete  course  in  practical 
business  penmanship  intended  for  business, 
high,  normal  and  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  for 
home  students.  The  author  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  penman  and  teacher.  The  book 
contains  96  pages  4x8  inches  in  size.  Postpaid 
40c. 

One  Hundred  Writing  Lessons,  by  H. 
W.  Flickinger.  A  very  valuable  work  for  all 
who  wish  to  become  finished  professional  pen- 
men. Mr.  Flickinger  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  penmen  and  teachers. 
Postpaid  $1.00. 

Muscular  Movement  Writing,  by  C.  A. 
Faust,  contains  a  very  helpful  course  of  copies 
and  instruction.    The  author  has  been  engaged 


in  teaching  penmanship  for  many  years  and  in 
this  book  gives  the  results  of  his  experience. 
Filled  with  ideas  and  valuable  points.  Post- 
paid 25c. 

Lessons  and  Lectures  on  Penmanship, 
by  W.  H.  Ellsworth,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  material  on  penmanship  subjects— too 
much  to  be  overlooked  by  anyone  who  desires 
to  be  well  informed  on  penmanship  matters. 
Contains  175  pages,  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens and  illustrations.  Bound  in  boards.  Post- 
paid $1.50. 

The  Penmanship  Dictionarj-  or  Word 
Book,  contains  over  three  thousand  words  ar- 
ranged to  help  penmanship  teachers  and  pen- 
manship students.  To  illustrate,  if  you  desire 
to  practice  on  words  containing  the  small  letter 
"s."  the  book  presents  a  number  of  words,  such 
as  crisscross,  assures,  assessors,  assassins,  etc. 
Each  letter  in  the  alphabet  is  thus  treated,  be- 
sides small  letter  combinations,  long  words  for 
special  practice,  small  words,  loop  letter  combi- 
nations, sentences,  a  list  of  nearly  five  hundred 
geographical  names  for  supplemental  work, 
names  for  business  combinations,  difficult 
words,  etc.     Price  postpaid  15c. 

The  New  Education  in  Penmanship,  by 
L.  H.  Hausam.  A  book  that  should  be  read  by 
all  interested  in  penmanship.  Thought-provok- 
ing and  helpful.  Contains  138  pages  5^4X7>2 
inches,  bound  in  boards.     Postpaid  8^.00. 

The  Madarasz  Book.  Contains  the  best 
penmanship  executed  by  L.  Madarasz,  who  was 
considered  the  finest  penman  that  has  ever 
lived.  How  he  wrote,  how  he  taught,  etc.,  are 
fully  explained— just  the  things  young  penmen 
who  aspire  to  be  masters  stiould  know.  It  will 
be  many  years  before  another  book  the  equal  of 
this  in  charm  and  skill  is  produced.  80  pages, 
8HxllV^  inches,  many  full-page  specimens. 
Paper  binding  $1.00,  cloth  $2.00,  half  morocco 
$3.00  and  full  morocco  S5.00.    All  postpaid. 

The  New  Spencerian  Compendium  of 
Penmanship.  This  greatest  of  all  penman- 
ship compendiums  was  issued  in  eight  parts, 
each  part  containing  nine  penmanship  plates 
9x12  inches  in  size.  The  pen  work  on  these 
plates  represent  the  highest  skill  attained  by 
the  Spencerian  authors  when  they  were  in  their 
prime.  Parts  three  and  seven  are  now  out  of 
print,  but  a  limited  number  of  the  six  remaining 
parts  can  be  furnished.  Any  one  part  postpaid 
60c.  \A\\  of  the  six  remaining  parts  S2.50  post- 
paid. 

Artistic  Alphabets,  by  C.  C.  Canan.  con- 
tains a  collection  of  high  grade  alphabets  in 
business  and  artistic  penmanship,  specimens  of 


pen  lettering,  flourishing  and  pen  drawing.  Mr. 
Canan  was  known  as  a  penmanship  genius. 
60c  postpaid. 

New  Zanerian  Alphabets,  by  C.  P.  Zaner 
is  without  doubt  the  most  valuable  book  pub- 
lished devoted  to  lettering  and  engrossing. 
Contains  191  pages  and  is  bound  in  cloth. 
Postpaid  $1.50. 

Gems  of  Flourishing,  by  C.  P.  Zaner. 
Starts  at  the  beginning,  showing  the  student 
how  to  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exercises, 
and  finishes  with  a  great  variety  of  designs,  dis- 
playing the  highest  degree  of  skill  yet  attained 
in  this  fascinating  art.    Postpaid  75c. 

Lessons  in  Ornan^ntal  Penmanship, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner.  present?  a  very  thorough  and 
interesting  course  in  ornamental  writing.  Con- 
sidered the  best  book  of  the  kind  published. 
Bound  in  boards.    Postpaid  $1.00. 

Zanerian  Script  Alphabets,  by  C.  P. 
Zaner,  contains  the  greatest  variety  of  styles  of 
writing  ever  presented  in  book  form.  This 
book  is  a  very  valuable  one  for  all  who  wish  to 
thoroughly  master  penmanship.  It  contains 
116  pages  9x12  inches  in  size.  Bound  in  cloth. 
$2.50  postpaid. 

The  Road  to  Sketching  from  N^ature, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner.  is  a  book  for  those  desiring  to 
learn  to  sketch  direct  from  nature  with  pen  and 
pencil.  The  instructions  are  plain,  interesting 
and  enjoyable.  The  work  contains  62  pages 
6?..jx9  inches  in  size.  Over  fiftv  illustrations 
were  made  direct  from  nature.  Bound  in  flex- 
ible art  linen.     Postpaid  $1.00. 

The  Pen  Art  Portoflio,  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a 
portfolio  8>;^xll^e  inches,  comprising  pen  and 
pencil  studies,  nature  sketches,  portraits, 
sketches  from  life,  figure  drawings,  animal  pic- 
tures, headings  and  initials,  designs  and  title 
pages.  A  book  for  all  who  wish  to  learn  to  draw 
objects,  make  portraits,  originate  initials,  head- 
ings and  title  pages;  create  designs  and  illus- 
trate advertisements  and  books.  It  is  a  modern 
cyclopedia  of  pen  art.     Postpaid  $1.00. 

Progress,  a  large  design  known  as  C.  P. 
Zaner*s  masterpiece  in  flourishing.  It  is  on  the 
finest  of  plate  paper  22x28  inches,  and  the  orig- 
inal is  valued  at  $100.00.  Mailed  in  tube  post- 
paid 50c. 

The  Progress  of  Penmanship,  is  a  large 
design  by  C  P.  Zaner,  22x28  inches,  present- 
ing the  history  of  penmanship  in  a  nutshell.  A 
very  beautiful  and  valuable  design  and  the 
original  is  valued  at  $500.00.  Mailed  in  tube 
postpaid  50c. 

Address  all  orders  to 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  Columbus.  O. 
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nWHY  DO  YOU  REQUIRE  A  TITANIC  JOLT 

before  you  will  realize  that  there  is  something  new  in  the  bookkeeping  line  on  the  market  ? 
Are  vou  ONE   OF  THE   LAST  to   realize  that 

Rowe's  Bookkeepiivg  and  Accountancy 

will  double  the  efficiencj-  of  your  school,  double  the  capacity  of  your  students,  and  raise  the  standard 
of  your  course  of  study  fifty  per  cent  ?  If  you  have  a  school  of  one  hundred  students  annually,  it  will 
save  two  months'  time  for  each  student,  on  the  average,  to  be  devoted  to  higher  accounting  work,  or 
TWO  HUNDRED  MONTHS  OR  SIXTEEN  AND  ONE-HALF  YEARS  of  one  person's  time. 
You  would  rob  no  man  of  his  money.  Why  rob  your  students  of  their  time,  which  is  far  more  valu- 
able to  them  than  money,  when  it  could  be  saved  for  them  to  use  in  taking  up  advanced  work  which 
your  present  students  have  no  time  for? 

WHat  IS  Your  Atisiver? 

Don't  forget  the  Sadler-Will  series  of  arithmetics,  Richardson's  Law,  Booth's  Dictator, 
Miss  Smith's  Typewriting  Lessons,  Correct  English,  English-Correspondence,  Lister's 
Writing  Lessons,  and  all  the  other  excellent  texts  on  our  list  which  are  ready  to  render 
you  service  in  the  school-room. 


-7^^  /-/" /yri/ /i^u/zySo.  sADiER^SwrcoMPANY  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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^  ,        ,   .,  ,  you  have  been  accomplishmg  in  three  or  tour- 

)rk  a  radical  reform  by  daily  pressure  alone.  ^^^   ^^  ^^   phriH.rpmpnt.      MnHf>rn    Accnnntan 

he    most  telling  results    will    be    secured    by  f^evised,  givi 

:ientific  condensation  of  the  course  itself.  in  less  time. 


If  vou  want  to  give  more  of  the  advanced  work.      Condensation  of  the  time  devoted  to  beginning 

'  ,.     .  1        /"   i^  iu       i  principles  is  the  latest  thought  on  bookkeepmg. 

cut  down  the  preliminary  work.     Get  the  stu-      ^^^,^   ^^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^    .^^^  ^^  consume  time. 

dent   more  quickly    to  t^e    point    where    he    is      f  j^g   principles  are   simple.     Why   not  present 

keeping  a  full  set  of  books.  them  simply  and  quickly? 

Use  MODERN  ACCONTANT,  REVISED,  and  shorten  the  time  devoted  to  beginning 
principles  from  one  to  two  months.  Devote  the  time  that  is  thus  saved  to  study  of  some  of  the 
advanced  phases  of  accounting  that  you  do  not  now  offer,  and  you  will  have  raised  the  standard 
of  your  course  without  increasing  the  time  necessary  for  the  full  course. 

I.YONS  &  CARNAHAN 

623  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  1133  Broadway,  New  York 
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]  Modern  Accountant  Revised  1= 

Don't  Curtail  the  Bookkeeping  Course— Condense  It! 

If  you  want  to  do  more  for  your  students  in  the      If  you  want  to   shorten  your  course,  do  it  by 
length  of  time  at  their  disposal,  don't  expect  to      scientifically  condensing  into  two  months  what 
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More  than  Three=Quarters 
of  a  Million 

Think  of  these  figures,  all  you  thousands  o^  young  people,  \A/ho  are 
learning  shorthand  and  typewriting 

Think  of  the  Tbree-Quarters  of  a  Million  Remington  Typewriters  in  use 
today!  Think  of  all  the  positions  represented  by  these  Three-Qyarters  of  a 
Million  machines!     No  other  writing  machine  can  even  rival  these  totals. 

Your  interests  demand  that  you  learn  typewriting  on  the  machine  which 
will  give  you  the  best  opportunity  to  earn  a  good  living — also  the  greatest 
number  and  variety  of  opportunities   This  machine  is  the 

REMINGTON 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 
New  York  and  Everywhere 
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AUDITING 

Be  An  Accountant  and  Auditor 


The  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute  is  pre- 
;iarinK  liundrL-ds  of  persons  for  work  as  account- 
ants.     Students  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

SUBJECTS   TAUGHT 

Accounting    and    Auditing,   Factory    Cost 
Accounting,  Corporation  Accounting 
and    Finance,    Business   Law,     Ad- 
vanced   Bookkeeping,    and 
Accounting  Systems 

These  courses  prepare  for  high  grade  office 
and  factory  accounting  positions,  for  expert  ac- 
counting practice,  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in 
any  State,  and  for  teaching  higher  accounting. 
Reasonable  rates.  Satisfaction  assured.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

Get   Instruction  from   a   Specialist. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1425  ARCH  STREET.     PHILADELPHIA.  PA, 


Touch  Typewriting  Made  Easy 

NEW  AND   ORIGINAL   METHOD 

Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  in 
your  Typewriting  Ueparlment? 

Why  not  malte  your  department   a  genuine  touch 
department  ? 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting 
will  do  this  for  you. 

BLISS   SYSTEM    OF    BOOKKEEPING 

All  transactions  are  performed  with  actual  business 
offices,  where  the  student  gets  an  actual  training  and 
experience.  Business  men  today  demand  the  finished 
and  experienced  accountant.  the  BLISS  SYSTEM 
affords  the  office  experience. 

The  Folder  System  is  designed  especially  for  »m»ll 
classes,  night  schools,  etc. 


NATIONAL  DICTATION  BOOK 

with  Shorthand  Notes 

Do  not  place  your  order  for  Dictation    Books   until    you 
have  examined  the  National. 

The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Co., 

SAGINAW.    MICHIGAN. 


ENCOURAGING 


The  first  edition  of  our   **  20th   Cent\iry  Book-lceepin^  atYcl  Ac 

COixntin^^*  was  issued  from  press  in  May,  1912,  and  was  not  announced  until  after  it 
was  issued.  We  did  not  advertise  the  new  course  very  extensively  because  of  the  late  date 
of  issue,  consequently  did  not  expect  a  large  number  of  orders  for  fall  business. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  when  the  orders  began  to  come  in,  but  this  good  feeling 
was  changed  to  one  of  consternation  when  our  stock  began  to  decrease  too  rapidly.  The 
result  is  that  the  first  edition  is  about  exhausted  and  the  printers  arc  working  over  time  on 
the  second  edition. 

We  can  fill  all  orders  received,  because  the  second  edition  is  about  ready,  and  make 
the  above  statement  as  evidence  of  the  merit  of  the  text.  The  two  best  reasons  for  its 
popularity  are  the  reasjnable  cost  of  supplies  and  the  practical  presentation  of  the 
principals  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  advocated  by  modern  bookkeepers  and  ac- 
countants. 

IT    IS   WORTH   YOUR    CAREFUL    INVESTIGATION. 


SoutH  -  Western    PublisKifv^    Compa^ny 

Cincinna.tif  Ohio 
N. mJ 
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Learn  Show  Card  Lettering 


1 


We  Teach  Practical  Work  f.#sSr* 
A  Money  Maker  ^I^ 

COURSE  "A"      $3.00 


S3.00 
Marking   Pen   Sho^v  Card   Lettering   Instruction 

Three  dollars  pay  for  a  complete  course  of  instruction 
by  mail,  in  Marking  Pen  Lettering  designed  expressly  for' 
up-to-date  show  card  woik  and  general  lettering. 

THINK  OF  IT.  A  simplified  course  of  instruction  [six 
complete  less- ns]  containing  solid,  practical,  common  sense 
instructions  with  high  class  work  now  given  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time  for  only  $;J.CO— a  course  of  lessons  that  will 
enable  you  to  make  an  excellent  variety  of  Show  Cards  and 
Price  Tickets  for  any  line  of  business.  The  instruction  in  this 
course  is  very  thorough  with  practical  pointers  for  economy 
in  favor  of  the  student  in  the  use  of  materials  and  also  in  pro- 
ducing high  class  work.  Students  work  on  each  lesson  cor. 
rected  and  returned  postpaid  during  the  course.  We  furnish 
neat  show  card  copies— atctua.1  ha.nd  work— for  students 
practice  outside  of  the  lessons  and  alphabets.  This  feature  is 
original  with  us  and  is  offered  bv  no  other  school.  ENROLL 
NOW. 


SAMPLE   SHOW   CARD  WORK    MAILED   FREE  TO  ALL  INTERESTED 


Wc  have  better  cours 
any  other  school  in  .\m< 
so  ;  we  do  nothing  else,  s 
ment  in  the  I'nited  State 


?s  of  instruction  for  less  raonev  than 
rica.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
nd  we  have  the  most  complete  equip 
(  for  successfully  teaching  it  by  mail" 


Don't  delay  if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  low  rate 

Remit  by  registered  letter,  post  office  order  or  express 
money  order. 

THOMPSON  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 


Dept.   E 


nly  exclusive  Sho 


PONTIAC.  MICH. 

•  Card  School  in  .\merica 


L. 


Established  1895 


J 


^ 


THE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
is  the  Best  Medium  of  In- 
spiration and  Instruction  in 
Penmanship,  and  the  most 
Progressive,  Independent, 
and  Fearless  exponent  of 
Commercial  Education. 
Are  you  aiding  in  the  good 
work  by  advertising,  club- 
bing, and  contributing  ar- 
ticles or  news  notes  ? 


L. 


^= 


The  Madarasz  Book 


The  book  which  has  been  received  by  the  critics  of  the  pro- 
fession with  a  warmth  of  enthusiasm  quite  unusual,  but  quite 
in  keeping  with  its  worth — is  still  selling  regularly  day  in 
and  day  out,  but  there  are  many  who  have  not  yet  treated 
themselves  to  a  copy  of  it,  and  they  are  therefore  that  much 
behind  those  who  possess  a  copy. 

ATVj,,.  "Wl//  cannot  afiford  longer  to  deny  yourself 
of  the  charm  and  inspiration  which  his 
work  radiates.  It  is  delicacy  or  boldness  that  you  need?  No 
matter  which,  you  can  get  it  from  this  book.  Do  you  lack  accuracy  or  freedom  in  your 
writing?     Madarasz  helps  in  both  because  he  was  a  master  in  both.- 

Paper  Binding.  $100:  Cloth.  $2.00;  Half  Morocco,   deluxe  edition.  $3.00: 
Full  Morrocco,   deluxe  edition   memorial  edition.   $5.00.  postpaid. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY,  Publishers 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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A  Boy's  Records 
With  Gregg  Shorthand 


268 


Words    Per    Minute 
on  Court  Testimony 


^  ^^    Words    Per    Minute 
^«3  y     on  Jury  Duty 


192 


Words   Per    Minute 
on  Straight  Matter 


CHARLES    L.    SWEM 


^?^HESE  are  the  records  made  by  Charles  L.  Swem,  a  boy  of  nineteen,  in 
\C\  the  Shorthand  Championship  Speed  Contests  of  the  National  Shorthand 
^^^  Reporters'  Association,  1911-1912.  Mr.  Swem  was  pitted  against  the 
most  expert  writers  of  the  world — and  defeated  ail  but  two.  He  has  never  had 
a  day's  experience  in  court  reporting.  He  began  the  study  of  shorthand  in  a 
night  school  less  than  three  years  before  he  made  the  records  of  237  and  192 
words  per  minute,  and  less  than  four  years  before  establishing  the  268  words 
per  minute  record. 

Mr.  Swem's  brilliant  work  strongly  emphasizes  this  point  :  That  a  mere 
boy,  without  court  reporting  experience,  and  with  less  than  four  years'  short- 
hand experience,  was  able  to  make  records  in  an  International  Contest  that 
equaled  and  in  all  but  two  instances  even  surpassed  the  best  records  of  re- 
porters  and  shorthand   speed    champions   with   from   tWO    to  five  times  his 

experience. 

The  contests  show  that  superior  results  can  be  obtained  with  Gregg  Short- 
hand in  half  the  time  required  by  the  old-time  svstems  ;  they  prove  conclu- 
sively the  superiority  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  simplicity,  legibility  and  speed. 

Send  for  full  particulars  of  the  contests. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EVERY  RECORD  SMASHED! 

A  T  THE  SHORTHAND  Speed  Contest  held  at  New  York,  August  19-23,  1912, 
under  the  auspices  of  tlie  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  Mr. 
Nathan  Behrin,  an  ISAAC  PITMAN  writer,  again  won  the  Shorthand  Writer  Cup  with 
a  net  speed  oC  278  words  per  minute  for  five  minutes'  continuous  writing,  tlius 
estahlishing  a  new  Worhl's  Recoi-d.  His  percentage  of  accuracy  was  98.8%,  which 
is  also  a  Woild's  Record. 

This  i-ecoi-d   again   establishes    the   unquestionable   superiority   of  tlie    ISAAC 
PITMAN  SHORTHAND. 


The  Prize  Winners  in  the 

Eight  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contests 

Year  ami 
Place 

1 

Contestants                  System 

Matter  Read 

Averege 
Gross 
Speed 

per 

Minnte 

for        1 

Five 

Minutes 

Error 

Percent- 
age of 
Accuracy 

Net 
Speed 

per 
Minute 
Tnder 

the 
Rules 

5 

o 

a. 

Awards 

1908. 
Baltimore 

Sidney  H.  Godfrey  Isaac  Pitman 

Newspaper 

167 

16 

98.1 

150 

1 

Miner  Medal 

1007, 
Boston 

Nellie  M.  Wood        Isaac  Pitman 
Sidney  H.  (iodfrey  Isaac  Pitmaa 

Judges  Charge 
Newspaper 

225 
165 

45 
31 

96 
9B.25 

163 
123 

1 

4 

Easan  Cup 
Miner  Medal 

1908. 
Philadelphia 

Nellie  M.  Wood        Isaac  Pitman 
C.  H.  Marshall               Pitmanic 

Testimony 
Testimony 

260 
260 

21 
54 

98.4 
95.8 

»3 

242 

1 
3 

Eagan  Cup 
Miner  Me<lal 

1009, 
Providence 

1909. 

Lake  George 

Nellie  M.  Wood        Isaac  Pitman 

Judge's  Charge 
Testimony 

Speech 
Testimony 

240 

277 

65 
65 

94.6 
95.3 

227 
264 

1 

Eagan  Cup  permanently 
and  World's  Speed  Record 

Willanl  B.  Bottome       Pitmanic 

207        I      12 
280        !      78 

98.8 
94.3 

205 
262 

,     Shorthand  Writer  Cup  and 
^     Title  "Champion  Shorthand 
1  Writer  of  the  World" 

De^nver                Cly.le  H.  Marshall        Pitmanic 

Speech 

Judge's  Charge 

Testimony 

200 
240 
280 

39 

8fi 
62 

96.11 
!  2.91 
95.58 

192.6 
222.8 
268 

1 

Shorthand   Writer  Cup  and 
Title  "Champion  Shorthanil 
Writer  of  the  World" 

mil, 

HurlMl.. 

Nellie  M.  Wixiil      Isaac  Pitman 

i 

Nathan  Behrin         Isaac  Pitman 

Sermon, 

Sijeech 

Judge's  Charge 

Testimony 

Speech 

ludge's  Charge 

Testimony 

150 
170 
190 
•JIO 

200 
240 
280 

4 
5 

' 
18 
40 
60 

99.47 
98.41 
H9.79 
99.33 

98.2 

90.a(S 

95.71 

149.2 
169 
189.6 
208.6 

196.4 

232 

268 

1 
1 

Adam  Accuracy  Trojihy 
permanently 

Shorthand  Writer  Cuf)  and 
Title  "Champion  Sliorthand 
Writer  of  the  World" 

11U2, 
New  York 

Nathan  Behrin         :  Isaac  Pitman 

Speecli 

Judge's  Charge 

Testimony 

200 

240 

281 

58 
15 
17 

94.2 
98.8 
B8.8 

188           1 
237           1 
278           t 

1 

Shorthand  Writer  Cup: 
Title   'Chanipic.n  Sliorthand 
Writer  of  the   World"    and 
Hohler  of  llie  World's  Speed 
Record 

It   Is    worthy  of  note  that  all  the  trophies  in  the  above  speed  contests  have  been  won  by  writers 
of  either  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  or  some  modification  of  fame. 

Write  for  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers 
and  a  copy  of  "Which  System" 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
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COLUMBUS,   O.,   OCT.,   lyi'J 


NUMBER     II 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Columbus,  O.,  Post  OfHce  aa  2nd  Claai  U&tter 


C.  p.  Zanek. 
E.  W.  Blosek, 


Editor 
Business  Manager 


Published  Monthly  (except  July  and  Aueust)  by 
Zaneb  &  Bloser.  HR  N,  Hieh  St.,  Columbus,  O,.  as 
follows  :  Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  $1  00  a 
Year  (Foreign  Subscriptions  30  cents  extra  :  Cana- 
dian Subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  Year  (Foreign  Sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  :  Canadian  Subscriptions 
10  cents  extra.) 

I^emiti-ances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted.  If  personal  checks  are  sent,  add 
20  cents  for  collection  fee. 

Two  EdiHons.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  or  more  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting.  Finance,  Mathe- 
matics, English,  Law.  Typewriting,  Advertising, 
Conventious,  etc.,  and  Departments  specially  suited 
to  the  needs  of  teachers,  principals  and  proprietors 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edition, 
less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commercial  sub- 
jects. This  edition  is  specially  suited  to  students  in 
Commercial.  Public  and  Private  schools,  and  con- 
tains all  of  the  Penmanship.  Engrossing,  Pen  Art. 
and  Lesson  features  of  the  Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Educa- 
tion and  Penmanship  A  journal  whose  mission  is 
to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the  world's 
newest  and  neediest  education.  It  purposes  to  in- 
spire and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  to 
further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  work. 
in  private  as  well  as  in  public  institutions  of  busi- 
ness education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if 
possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  address.  We  lose  many  journals  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  journals 
unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Sabsciibers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first  copy  of 
the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evidence  that 
we  received  your  subscription  all  right.  If  you  do 
not  receive  your  journal  by  the  10th  of  each  month, 
please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest  grade 
journal  of  its  class  is  purchased  and  read  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  amonp  those  inter- 
ested in  business  education  and  penmanship  in  the 
United  States.  Canada.  England,  and  nearly  every 
country  on  the  globe  It  circulates,  not  alone  among 
business  college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils, 
but  also  among  principals  of  commercial  tiepart- 
ments  of  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious 
Schools,  as  well  as  among  office  workers,  home 
students,  etc, 

Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  CTab 
Raisers  sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them 
whether  you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.  Sample  copies  furnisbed  to  secure 
eubscriptioDa. 


AS  REGARDS  ADVERTISING 

Many  persons  are,  of  course,  aware 
of  the  fact  that  The  Business  Edu- 
cator is  an  advertisins:  medium  of 
unusual  merit.  These  persons  are 
our  advertisers,  some  of  whom  have 
been  patronizing  our  journal  ever 
since  we  beg-an  offerin,!?  advertising 
space  for  sale. 

Persons  who  have  never  tried  onr 
columns  and  are  therefor  not  aware 
of  the  value  of  our  journal  to  adver- 
tisers are  ur.ged  to  investigate.  It 
costs  but  little  to  give  the  matter  a 
trial.  Some  who  .give  our  columns  a 
trial  are  surprised  at  the  results  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  so  inform  us.  As 
an  example,  Mr.  Fred  L.  LTen,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Lewiston,  Idaho,  Busi- 
ness College,  who  has  tested  our  col- 
umns, recently  wrote  as  follows  : 

"Kindly  insert  the  enclosed  adver- 
tisement in  your  valuable  paper  un- 
til ordered  discontinued.    When  I  use 


the  word  'valuable'  it  does  not  mean 
the  old  cut-and-dried  style  or  kind, 
but  really,  I  get  more  answers  from 
advertising  in  your  magazine  than 
from  all  the  others  combined— and  I 
kept  a  record  merely  to  find  out  what 
magazine  w;is  the  strongest  to  the 
advertiser — and  if  you  don't  believe 
it,  come  out  and  look  over  our 
records.  The  records  show  that 
there  were  from  two  to  four  answers 
from  your  magazine  to  every  one 
answer  from  others,  and  I  tried  most 
all  of  the  educational  journals.  Any 
advertiser  c.tu  well  afford  to  buy 
your  space,  as  he  is  buying  sure  re- 
sults when  he  does.  Advertising 
with  such  magazines  that  have  qual- 
ity circulation  pays  the  advertiser." 

Prospective  advertisers  should 
write  us  for  our  rate  card  and  ask  for 
any  information  that  may  be  desired. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  small 
beginnings  frequently  grow  to  large 
proportions,  and  that  now  is  a  good 
time  to  make  a  beginning. 


"Modern  Flourishing"  Xo.  2.  The  Sail  Boat,  by  Chas.  Frederick  Whitney,  .-^rt  Instructo 
Salem,  Mass.,  State  Normal  School.    See  Sept.  B.  E. 
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THE  CONSERVATIVE,  THE  RAD- 
ICAL AND  THE  PROGRES 
SIVE  IN  MODERN  PEN- 
MANSHIP METHODS 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  head- 
ing, we  recognize  that  there  are  three 
main  divisions  of  methods  or  opin- 
ions concerning  the  teaching  of  writ- 
ing as  practiced  by  well-meaning, 
successful  teachers  of  writing. 

We  know  from  experience  that 
good  results  can  be  secured  by  any 
one  of  these  methods,  having  taught 
and  practiced  them  ourselves  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  we  know  that  good 
results  can  be  gotten  by  any  one  of 
these  plans  because  we  have  seen 
them  at  the  hands  of  recognized  pro- 
fessional and  non-professional  teach- 
ers. 

The  first,  the  Conservative  Method, 
teaches  form  by  the  finger  movement, 
script  drawing  plan  for  from  two  to 
four  years,  and  then  changes  to  the 
forearm,  muscular,  or  arm  move- 
ment plan. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are 
mainly  two  fold.  First,  pupils  learn 
form  and  they  are  able  to  use  the 
writing  advantageously  in  other  sub- 
jects during  the  first  four  years  of 
school  life. 

The  disadvantages  are  that  pupils 
acquire  wrong  habits  of  action  and 
position,  which  must  be  overcome  by 
the  grammar  teacher.  The  primary 
teacher    shifts     the    burden    to    the 


grammar  teacher  and  thereby  dou- 
bles her  difficulties  by  making  it  nec- 
essary to  destroy  one  habit  while 
forming  a  new  one. 

The  second,  the  Radical  Method, 
teaches  position  and  movement  first 
and  form  last,  starting  with  formal, 
technical  instruction  in  the  manual 
part  of  writing  from  one  to  three 
years  in  advance  of  the  requirement 
of  writing  for  other  subjects. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are 
that  right  habits  in  position  and  move- 
ment are  cultivated  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  form  being  given  second- 
ary consideration. 

The  disadvantages  are  that  pupils 
cannot  use  writing  for  from  two  or 
three  years  in  the  service  of  other  sub- 
jects, and  unless  the  plan  is  followed 
with  "strict  fidelity"  as  concerns  ex- 
acting, formal,  technical  drill,  poor 
results  follow. 

The  third,  the  Progressive  Method, 
teaches  position,  form  and  movement 
from  the  beginning  by  means  of  large 
writing,  starting  upon  the  blackboard 
and  using  it  in  the  service  of  other 
subjects  soon  after  starting  the  for- 
mal drill. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are 
that  right  habits  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion are  cultivated  from  the  begin- 
ninning,  both  form  and  movement 
being  taught  from  the  start,  and  that 
it  can  be  used  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning in  written  language  work. 

The  disadvantage  is  that  it  takes 
more  efficient  teaching  than  by  the 
Conservative  plan,  but  the  advantage 


is  that  it  takes  less  strenuous,  tedi- 
ous, taxing  training  on  the  part  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil  than  by  the 
Radical  method. 

As  may  naturally  be  inferred,  the 
Progressive  combines  the  merits  of 
the  Conservative  and  Radical  meth- 
ods, and  avoids  the  most  serious  ob- 
jections to  both.  It  adapts  itself  to 
the  needs  and  limitations  of  child 
school  life  and  at  the  same  time  lays 
the  foundation  for  future  training  of 
the  same  kind  but  of  a  finer  quality 
than  that  used  in  the  beginning. 

The  Progressive  therefore  avoids 
the  formation  of  wrong  habits  as  by 
the  Conservative,  and  it  makes  it 
possible  to  use  writing  one  or  two 
years  earlier  than  by  the  Radical 
plan. 

The  Progressive  is  also  more 
healthful  than  the  Conservative, 
enabling  pupils  to  sit  more  nearly 
erect  and  it  is  less  exacting  and  less 
nerve-straining  than  the  Radical,  en- 
abling children  to  write  more  freely 
and  with  less  nervous  tension. 

While  we  believe,  as  first  stated, 
that  good  results  can,  have  been,  and 
are  being  secured  by  all  of  these 
methods,  or  by  a  combination  of 
them,  we  are  also  convinced  that  the 
best  results,  pedagogically  and  prac- 
tically, are  secured  by  the  Progres- 
sive Method. 

We  also  recognize  that  the  person- 
ality of  the  teacher  is  of  more  value 
than  formal  method,  and  that  cir- 
cumstances and  local  conditions 
modify  methods  and  results. 


//'cy//£v±A//://T—/r  fck'CjTfyrcJy,  jL/f£. 

An  editorial  preachment  in  lines  and  letters  instead  of  type  to  suggest  harmony  in  thought  and  continuity  in  action.- 


^^Si^^ua^n^a^^^yiUu^aUr       ^ 


Business  1= 
VV  r  i  1 1  n  § 

F.  O.  PINKS, 


Business  writing  is  worth  more  to- 
day than  ever  before.  Are  you  quali- 
fying for  the  demand  ? 


Lesson  21.  Drill  41.  Daily  practice  on  this  drill  is  strongly  urged  on  all  students  of  arm  movement  writing.  It  is  a  sort  of  tonic  that  stimulates 
freedom  and  control  of  the  writing  machine.    Make  200  revolutions  a  minute,  and  work  for  rhythm,  lightness  of  touch,  compactness  and  uniformity. 

Drill  42.  If  it  is  true  that  mankind  does  not  need  to  be  instructed  so  much  as  reminded,  I  want  to  remind  5'ou  of  the  fact  that  the  motion  preceding 
contact  of  pen  to  paper  should  be  in  the  direction  of  the  line  to  be  made.  If  that  rule  is  violated  in  making  the  initial  loop  in  this  drill,  the  loop  will  be 
much  too  long,  and  worse  still,  will  get  longer  and  longer  as  time  goes  on  and  you  use  writing  to  record  ideas  instead  of  to  serve  as  a  thing  of  beauty. 
Start  the  loop  with  a  quickly-made  curve  instead  of  with  a  straight  line.  Let  each  section  in  the  remainder  of  the  drill  be  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  cue 
that  precedes  it,  and  make  all  up  lines  with  the  over  motion.    Unless  that  is  done,  the  sections  will  be  sharp  on  top. 

Drill  43.  Make  capital  M  no  wider  than  a  small  m.  See  that  the  second  section  is  as  much  shorter  than  the  first,  as  the  third  is  shorter  than  the 
second. 


"/9/77r/?ny  "z^??%%%/  '/^/VT^my  y///7Zf?^  VZ^Z>99r?^y 
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Lesson  22.  Drill  45.  There  are  places  in  a  few  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  where  one  should  slacken  the  speed  perceptibly,  at  least  during  the 
lime  when  control  is  being  acquired,  but  in  all  words  made  up  of  simple  letters  like  those  in  "Minnie"  and  "Narrow"  etc.,  the  rate  of  speed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  first  letter  to  the  finish  of  the  last,  should  be  uniform,  and  the  movement  should  be  as  graceful  as  a  well-made  gesture.  Many 
students  and  teachers  of  penmanship  pause  at  the  base  on  each  down  line.  This  practice  is  commendable  in  ornamental  penmanship,  but  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  serious  mistake  in  business  writing.  With  a  little  extra  practice,  control  can  be  acquired  without  this  handicap,  and  then  a  reasonable  degree 
of  accuracy  can  be  maintained  when  writing  is  being  used  for  records  and  the  conveyance  of  thought,  rather  than  for  a  sort  of  artistic  pastime.  In 
order  to  bring  all  this  about,  use  as  few  angular  turns  as  possible,  and  an  abundance  of  under  motion  at  the  base  line.  Write  these  words  at  the  rate 
of  fourteen  a  minute. 


Lesson  23.    The  secret  in  making  little  e  well  lies  in  getting  sufScieot  under  motion,  or  right  curve  in  the  up  line.    Conscientious  practice  on  Drill 
47,  bearing  this  idea  in  mind,  will  give  you  the  "secret."    Make  twenty  or  mote  groups  of  e's  a  minute,  putting  five  in  each  group. 


Lesson  24.  Do  not  lift  the  pen  in  making  c.  Start  initial  c  with  a  dot;  the  up-line  start  is  superfluous.  Keep  it  narrow  across  the  top,  and  make 
the  main  down  line  as  straight  as  possible.  Count  dot  1,  dot  2,  dot  3,  dot  4,  dot  5.  and  make  about  seventy-tive  a  minute.  Write  "cream"  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  words  a  minute.    Do  not  neglect  the  drop  mtition  in  r,  nor  the  over  motions  in  m,  especially  in  the  last  section. 


Lesson  25.  Make  the  main  down  line  in  H  nearly  straight,  ending  abruptly  at  the  base  line.  The  initial  loop  should  be  no  larger  than  a  small  o, 
and  should  be  begun  with  an  abundance  of  right  curve.  The  second  part  should  be  made  down,  pausing  an  instant  at  the  base  line,  and  should  be 
curved  as  much  as  is  the  first  line  in  capital  O.  To  insure  getting  sufficient  curve,  swing  pen  from  bottom  of  first  part  to  top  of  second  over  a  curve 
like  that  used  in  making  the  up  line  of  a  compact  oval,  beginning  the  second  part  without  a  check  in  the  motion— by  merely  dropping  the  pen  to  the 
paper. 


^^^SButi/nei^'i^iAu^iiir-      ^ 
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Lesson  2ti.    K  is  easily  made  when  one  observes  that  the  second  part  is  started  like  a  capital  O.    The  little  loop  in  the  center  may  either  just  touch 
the  main  down  line,  or  be  thrown  around  it. 

-7  ?  7   77T7T:^7C'77^77?r^7t^7r77^7^7i^ 
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Lesson  27.  Persistent  practice  on  first  line  in  this  lesson,  will  train  the  hand  to  make  small  1  well.  Notice  that  the  up  line  is  a  true  curve  made  with 
the  under  motion,  and  that  the  down  line  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  straight.  A  slight  extension  of  the  fingers  is  permissible  as  the  pen  nears  the  top  of 
1,  and  for  a  while  at  least,  it  is  well  to  slacken  the  speed  a  trifle  as  the  pen  nears  the  base  line.  Avoid  making  an  angular  or  sharp  turn  at  the  base.  This 
is  best  accomplished  by  not  trying  to  make  the  down  line  rigidly  straight.  Make  a  hundred  good  I's  in  a  minute,  and  count  for  each  group  of  five,  1-2, 
3-4,5-8,  7-8,  9-10,  11. 


^^^^■^'  J^^'^  Jy 


Lesson  28.  If  you  can  make  small  1  well,  you  should  have  little  difficulty  with  h,  provided  you  observe  carefully  that  the  second  part  is  exactly  like 
one  section  of  small  m,  and  should  therefore  be  started  with  an  over  motion.  Don't  try  to  avoid  making  the  second  part  sharp  on  top  by  making  it 
broad.    Write  "hill"  at  the  rate  of  twenty  a  minute,  and  "human"  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  a  minute. 


_,.^'Jz'.'t.''c7o^C--.---^^ 
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Lesson  29.  If  the  first  up  line  is  not  a  true  curve,  and  the  down  line,  straight,  review  carefully  Lesson  27.  The  second  part  of  k  contains  two  diffi- 
cult  features:  The  first  is  the  getting  of  sufficient  over  motion  in  the  up  line;  the  second  lies  in  keeping  the  second  down  line  parallel  with  the  first. 
Try  to  curve  the  up  line  in  the  second  part  so  much  that  the  little  loop  at  the  top  will  be  nearly  horizontal. 


Lesson  30.    This  letter  not  only  contains  more  beauty,  but  is  also  made  much  more  rapidly,  if  the   line   connecting   b  with  the  following  letter  is 
ni^de  with  a  good  drop  rpotion.    It  is  finished  exactly  as  is  a  v  or  w.    Keep  the  lower  part  fully  ts  wide,  if  not  a  little  wider  than  the  loop. 


I*esson  31.  All  parts  of  a  circle  or  ellipse  are  made  with  cur\'es.  so  be  sure  to  have  the  pen  describing  §uch  a»curve  before  beginning  the  initial  loop 
in  v.  Keep  the  main  down  line  straight,  and  notice  that  the  finishing  line  is  not  only  much  lower  than  the  first  part  ofthe  letter,  but  that  it  is  also 
curved  so  much  that  it  ends  horizontally.  Pull  the  main  down  line  toward  the  center  of  the  body.  Write  the  word  "Viola"  sixteen  times  a  minute. 
There  are  two  angles  in  small  o,  so  make  two  full  stops.    Watch  the  under  motion  between  letters. 


""^i^^:..-,!^  '^l^,^-/^^  '2^2:,==-?^  '7Cc-^-£€iy  ^SJe-t^^j^  7^2-,,-/^ 


Lesson  32.  This  style  of  finishing  capital  V  is  preferred  by  many  to  the  one  given  in  preceding  lesson,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more  easily  made, 
and  therefore  much  less  likely  to  be  distorted.  Keep  the  last  up  line  straight,  or  nearly  so;  come  to  a  full  stop  at  the  top,  and  finish  with  a  decided 
curve.    Do  not  make  the  finishing  stroke  too  long. 

T/^^^n"  %%^  ymy  wn^^yy 
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Lesson  33.  U  is  easily  made,  if  \*  is  mastered.  Keep  the  second  part  shorter  than  the  first,  and  to  avoid  making  a  loop  at  the  top,  see  that  the  up 
line  is  made  straight.  In  writing  "Unicorn,"  do  not  lift  the  pen  from  start  to  finish.  Use  over  motion  in  making  top  part  of  little  c,  and  while  the  dot 
is  short,  pull  it  exactly  toward  the  center  of  the  body.  Get  plenty  of  drop  motion  after  o  and  r,  and  use  lots  of  over  motion  in  n- especially  in  the  last 
section  to  guard  against  making  it  sharp  on  top.    Write  from  twelve  to  fourteen  a  minute. 

2ll/y^^^  TU-i^^-uy  l^.'l-iU^  "27^ 
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Lesson  34.    Keep  the  two  main  down  lines  in  Y  straight  and  parallel,  and  see  how  short  you  can  make  the  lower  loop  without  detracting  from  the 
beauty  of  the  letter.    The  last  two  lines  should  cross  at  the  base. 


^lU{2&7^  '2Uiay 
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Lesson  35.  Little  s  is  '^  space  higher  than  the  other  little  letters,  reckoning  small  o  as  one  space  in  height.  In  rapid  writing  one  is  likely  to  make 
this  letter  round  on  top,  not  so  much  through  a  desire  to  save  time,  as  from  carelessness.  The  down  line  as  it  nears  the  base,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  letter,  for  beginners  invariably  make  an  angular  turn  at  this  point.    If  you  notice  this  difficulty,  give  more  time  to  Drill  77. 


'^_^_^    _0^ 


Lesson  30.  This  lesson  contains  two  of  the  most  difficult  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  therefore  merits  at  least  an  hour's  thoughtful  practice.  As 
there  is  an  angular  turn  at  the  upper  right  corner  of  r,  there  should  be  a  full  stop  at  that  point,  and  the  upper  left  side,  like  small  s,  should  be  one- 
fourth  space  higher  than  the  other  small  letters. 


Lesson  37.  First  part  of  j  is  just  like  i,  and  therefore  only  one  space  in  height.  In  making  Ihe  loop,  keep  the  down  line  perfectly  straight  by  pull- 
ing it  exactly  toward  the  center  of  the  body,  and  do  not  use  a  particle  of  finger  movement.  Pull  the  hand  toward  you  as  though  it  were  a  spring,  and 
let  it  "tlv  back"  of  its  own  accord.  The  two  lines  of  the  loop  cross  at  the  base,  and  the  line  from  this  point  to  the  top  of  the  next  j  is  made  with  the  un- 
der motion.    In  writing  "junior,"  guard  against  the  common  habit  of  making  j  higher  than  the  other  letters.    Keep  small  o  well  rounded. 


r'rr^r:  /',/'./'/:/'/:  r-.Trr.r 


Lesson  38.  Remember  that  a  begins  with  a  DOWN  LINE,  that  it  should  be  closed  at  the  top,  and  finished  with  a  line  that  is  on  the  main  slant. 
The  lower  loop  in  g  is  just  like  that  in  j,  with  the  exception  that  the  finishing  line,  from  the  lower  end  of  the  loop  to  the  lop  of  the  next  g,  is  a  true 
cur\'e.  If  the  blunt  style  of  final  g  is  used,  and  its  use  is  recommended,  end  it  abruptly,  using  a  slight  pressure,  and  make  it  only  a  trifle  more  than  one 
space  in  length. 


.i- 
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Lesson  39.    y  is  a  combination  of  j  and  one  section  of  m.    Make  the  first  up  line  with  an  over  motien  and  the  second  up  line  with  the     under  mo- 
tion.   Keep  the  two  sections  rather  close  together,  and  avoid  making  the  first  one  higher  than  the  second. 
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Lesstm  40.  Like  y,  small  z  is  begun  like  m.  The  down  line  in  the  first  part  is  therefore  straight,  and  ends  abruptly  at  the  base  line.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  lower  loop  is  joined  to  this  line  NOT  WITH  A  LOOP,  but  with  an  angular  turn.    Study  this  turn  carefully. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  some  exceptionally  fine  work  from  students  who  practiced  last  month's  installment.  Some  of  the  letters,  especially  the  capitals, 
had  a  professional  swing  to  them,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  the  editors  to  publish  some  of  the  specimens. 


^^^^^-J.-T.-O.-J-'^^ , 


Practical 
Penmanship 

H.  L.  DABNEP, 

J    Spokane,  Wn..  Blair 
//         Busine5s  College 

Send  spei'lniens  with  self- 

addressed  pnstal  to  abiive 

address  f.,r  crltk-lBUis. 


The  Mollycoddle  and  the  Mediocre  are  the  leaches  and 
barnacles  of  modern  production. 

The  Manly  and  the  Masterful  are  the  creators  and  pro- 
ducers of  modern  civilization. 

To  which  do  you  belong  ?  To  the  latter,  of  course,  or 
you'd  not  be  following  Darner  and  the  B.  E. 


You  have  had  an  exercise  similar  to  thislone.    Notice  that  in  this  exercise  the  ovals  are  very  long  and  very  narrow,  in  place  of  being   two-thirds  as 
wide  as  long.    Watch  slant. 


Notice  that  this  exercise  is  one  full  space  high.    Make  the  exercise  as  rapidly  as  you  would  make  an  oval.    See   if   you  cannot  touch  the  head  line 
and  the  base  line  each  time. 


This  letter  must  be  made  as  freely  as  the  small  letter  e.    Keep  the  loop  short  and  the  crossing  of  the  loop  high.    Watch  ending  strokes. 


This  is  a  word  that  can  be  written  very  rapidly.    See  that  the  first  1  is  no  larger  than    the    second    and    third.    The  crossing  in  the  i's  should  be  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  u. 


J..JJ^  J^.J^^  ^..JJy  ^.^^IZ-^^^^ZZy^^c^f^ZZy 

Watch  the  finishing  part  of  the  rand  keep  the  e  looped.    Make  the  finishing  strokes  neatly  and  watch  spacing  between  the  words. 


You  have  unconsciously  been  making  a  good  b  while  you  were  writing  the  word  above.    Notice  that  the  6  is  a  combination  of  the  I  and  v. 


You  will  find  this  a  difficult  word.    Watch  the  spacing  between  letters.    See  if  you  cannot  get  a  perfect  finish  or  retrace  on  every  b.    Do  not  make 
the  loop  too  long. 

This  loop  is  the  same  size  as  the  one  given  in  1.    Stop  with  the  pen  on  the  base  line  and  lift  the  pen  after  it  has  stopped.    Keep  the  crossing  high. 


A  turn  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom.    This  line  should  look  the  same  after  you  have  turned  your  paper  upside  down.    Learn  to  make  the  exer- 
cises easily  and  gracefnlly. 


,5^^uain^U^<^iuaU^      ^ 


The  h  is  one  oT  the  easiest  loop  letters.    Notice  that  the  finishing  part  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  last  part  of  the  m  or  n. 


_„-^C/  ^"-A^  -^--A^  .-^"^L-^  .--lA^  _....-^^/<L^.-^JL..^--^A.^^^^ 


Keep  all  small  letters  the  same  height.    Close  the  a  at  the  top  and  do  not  make  your  loops  too  long. 


The  fc,  especially  the  second  part  of  it,  is  ditlicult.    The  two  down  strokes    are    quite    close     together   and,  remember,  they  are  parallel.    The  little 
loop  in  the  second  part  is  horizontal.    Uet  a  nice  free  finishing  stroke. 


The  first  and  second  A-'s  should  be  exactly  alike.    See  that  you  do  not  get  the  first  A-  larger  than  the  second. 

About  one  pupil  out  of  ten  wants  to  be  lazy  enough  not  to  close  the  o  when  it  precedes  an  r  of  this  kind   or  an  n.    Take   the  time  and  put  forth  the 
effort  to  close  this  o  every  time.    Your  character  is  easily  read  by  your  writing  teacher. 


Do  not  make  the  second  part  of  the  A- too  large.    Dot  every  i.    The  loop  in    the  /  and  in  the    k   are    the  same  in    size,  slant  and  shape.    See  wh,it  a 
pretty  n  you  can  get. 


^==21 


These  ovals  are  all  made  indirectly.    There  is  no  danger  of  your  getting  them  too  narrow.    You  can,  however,  get  th^m  too  wide.    Notice  the  ar- 
rangement.   See  if  you  can  not  equal  the  copy. 


No  shades  on  the  down  strokes.    Make  this  letter  just  as  freely  as  you  would  make  a  long,  narrow,  indirect  oval.    Do  not   make  the  letter  too  long. 
Study  the  copy  for  proportion. 


This  is  an  easy  word.    You  will  notice  that  pleasant  Wi)rds  have  been  chosen  for  you  throughout  the  entire  course.    The  3  should  not  be  taller  than 
the  u  and  n. 
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By  H.  L.  Darner,  penman,  Blair  Business  College,  Spokane,  Wn. 
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Viy:,  L-/f-/:i. 
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This  Professional  Business  writing  is  from  the  pen  of  Fred  Berliman,  penman.  Central  High  School.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    It  lathe  size  necessary  to  test 
youi  movement  and  form  and  just  such  as  will  put  your  small  writing  on  a  higher  plane  if  you  acquire  this.    Editok. 


,^^3Bua^^n^^U/^^fUiai/i7^      ^ 


Blackboard  writing  bv  W.  J.  Slifer,  penman,  Spalding  Commercial  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Business  writing  by  W.  G.  Wisely,  supervisor  of  writing,  St.  Marys,  O 


By  T.  Courtney,  penman.  Academy  of   Idaho, 
Pocatello,  Idaho. 


By  A.  M.  Wonnell,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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By  Dorothy  Bopp,  seventh  grade,  Fourth 
Street  school,  Columbus.  Applied  arm 
movement  writing.  Note  strength  and 
freedom. 


(Z^ 


Practical  writing  by  Ethel  M.  Aldrtch,  eighth  grade  pupil,  Tacoma,  Wn.,  public  schools, 
J.  O,  Peterson,  supervisor. 
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COMMERCIAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

We  pass  this  on  to  our  readers,  not 
so  much  for  the  high  compliment 
contained  therein,  as  for  the  purpose 
ofO.  K'ing  what  Prof.  Snoke  has 
said  concerning  the  bi-products  of 
learning  to  write  well.  And,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Snoke  writes  a  splendid 
hand  himself.  Many  who  write  much 
poorer  than  he,  claim  much  more, 
and  for  that  reason  his  words  con- 
cerning the  value  of  a  handwriting 
both  commercial  and  ethical  are  well 
worth  considering. 

Gentlemen: 

You  have  made  me  your  deligrhted  and 
appreciative  debtor  by  sending  me  your  truly 
inspiring:  and  most  artistic  catalogue.  Please 
accept  my  thanks  and  the  assurance  that  I  shall 
gladly  reciprocate  in  some  way  should  oppor- 
tunity oifer. 

Looking  back  retrospectively,  I  am  impelled 
to  say  that  good  writmg  has  a  commercial  value, 
and  it  has  st,>mething  more  that  money  cannot 
purchase,  nor  commercialism  tarnish  I  refer  to 
the  patienc  in  practice,  the  assiduity  in  study, 
the  training  in  justness  if  concept  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  form,  and  its  execution  through 
hours,  days  and  months  of  studious,  resolute 
practice— an  ethical  value  not  always  immedi- 
ately clear  to  the  student,  but  duly  apparent  to 
and  truly  appreciated  by  those  who  are  adept  in 
the  school  of  life  and  character. 

At  this  time  I  can  lay  claim  to  nothing  in  my 
writing  more  than  the  factor  of  legiliility,  and 
which  I  am  glad  to  possess,  but  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  and  the  artistic  skill  which 
is  productive  of  the  good  work  in  the  brochure 
sent  to  me. 

You  merit  the  laurels  you  have  won,  and  you 
have  my  earnest  good  wishes  for  the  further  at- 
tainment of  the  good  your  past  achievements 
warrant. 

Sincerely  yours, 
D.  H.  Snoke. 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 


EXPRESSION  VS.  TECHNIC 

Penmen,  like  elocutionists,  are  in- 
clined to  value  technic  more  than  ex- 
pression. Formality  seems  more  im- 
portant than  originality  of  thought, 
and  conventional  forms  more  valu- 
able than   conciseness  of  reasoning. 

This  is  naturally  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  employed  in  the  service 
of  improving  the  forms  of  expression, 
and  in  such  service  they  become  lim- 
ited in  their  vision  and  consequently 
narrow. 

Like  the  civil  engineer  who  creates 
a  bridge  for  the  passage  of  trains 
but  who  becomes  so  engrossed  with 
his  work  as  to  conclude  that  the 
bridge  is  an  end  instead  of  a  means 
that  he  ornainents  at  the  expense  of 
strength  and  service,  so  the  elocu- 
tionist and  penman  sometimes  be- 
comes so  engrossed  in  and  enamored 
with  the  beauty  of  their  arts  that 
they  mistake  their  largermission  and 
and  confine  their  vision  and  efforts 
to  technic  as  an  end  instead  of  teach- 
ing technic  as  a  means  to  e.xpression. 

As  penmen,  and  especially  as 
teachers  of  penmanship,  we  cannot 
afford  to  put  technic  in  penmanship 
above  expression  except  as  a  means 
of  improving  that  expression.  No 
more  can  we  afford  to  do  this  in  writ- 
ten expression  than  can  the  teacher 
of  grammar  afford  to  put  technic 
above  oral  expression. 

Of  course  teachers  of  penmanship 
must  stick  to  their  task,  that  of  im- 
proving the  form  and  facility  of 
written  expression  through  script 
characters.  But  by  keeping  the 
larger  end  in  view  of  expression  of 
thought,  the  teacher  of  penmanship 
is  less  liable  to  mistake  his  calling, 
and  more  likely  to  train  efficiently. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  W.  Beede 

announce  the  birth  of  their  daughter 

Mildred  Joyce 

born  the  first  day  of  August 

nineteen  hundred  and  twelve 

Lynn.  Massachusetts 
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The  author  of  the  above  probably  knew  little  about  tlie  art  of  penmanship,  certainly  far  less  than  he  did  about  dancing  and  music  and  rhythm, 
but  he  could  not  have  said  anything  more  truthful  and  appropriate  about  the  art  of  writing.  Since  forms  are  but  pictures  of  motions,  the  result 
naturally  reveals  the  method  or  act.  If  the  specimen  avove  looks  graceful,  it  then  portrays  the  thought  held  by  your  editor  while  writing  it.  "The 
motion's  the  thing" ;  so  look  well  to  gracefulness  of  act,  if  you  would  have  a  pleasing  product. 
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Our  September  editorials  relative 
to  Federation  and  association  mat- 
ters have  called  out  a  number  of 
letters  from  prominent  members  of 
our  profession,  commendatory,  criti- 
cal, and  suggestive,  which  we  appre- 
ciate very  highly.  One  correspond 
ent  says: 

"The  main  trouble  and  the  principal  cause  in 
my  judgrment,  lies  -n  the  series  of  serious  mis- 
takes that  have  been  made  for  several  years  by 
the  othcers  and  members  in  departing  from  the 
traditional  p  irpose  of  the  Federation,  and  in 
Iiermittiiig  little  jealousies  and  the  spirit  of  per- 
sonal profit  anfl  advantage  to  control  in  the 
management  of  its  affairs.  To  be  a  success, 
any  teachers'  associati  n  must  have  the  loyal,  pa- 
triotic, unselfish  and  corilial  devotion  of  every 
one  of  its  officers  and  members  to  the  common 
cause  for  which  thit  association  is  maintained. 
I  have  observed  a  different  spirit,  not  tnily  in 
the  Federation,  but  in  several  of  the  other  associ- 
ations as  well.  The  moment  the  exploitation  of 
individuals  is  periiitted,  just  then  the  associa- 
tion is  headed  towartls  final  dissolution.  Just 
the  moment  any  individual  or  group  of  individ- 
uals assumes  lo  ilisregartl  the  common  interest 
of  the  association,  the  first  step  on  a  downward 
course  is  taken." 

Well  said.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  too  many  people  with  narrow 
or  extreme  views  or  selfish  ends  have 
had  to  do  with  the  Federation  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  who  are  more  cap- 
able, but  more  modest,  and  less  am- 
bitious and  agressive.  Too  frequent- 
ly the  Federation  has  acted  under 
the  momentary  spell  of  some  burst  of 
eloquence,  and  has  elected  officers 
and  selected  places  of  meeting  not  in 
accordance  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  many. 

Too  frequently  have  ambitious  per- 
sons manipulated  matters  and 
elected  people  to  serve  their  selfish 
interests. 

Frequently  we  have  felt  like  speak- 
ing out,  but  more  frequently  have 
others  said  "Don't  or  it  will  harm 
the  Federation  or  Association." 
The  result  is  that  we  do  not  have  in 
all  America  an  association  that  is  a 
fit  representitive  of  what  commercial 
education  merits.  At  times  there  has 
been  promises  of  such  an  association 
and  at  other  tiines  the  promises  nave 
gone  glimmering,  when  emotions 
and  selfish  interests  have  gained  con- 
trol. Let  us  hope  that  a  second  so- 
ber thought  may  betake  the  members 
of  our  profession,  and  that  in  our 
forthcoming  councils  there  may  be 
more  unselfish  service,  more  co-oper- 
ation, less  loud-voiced  exploitations 
of  individuals  or  impractical  the- 
ories. 


COLLEGE  COFFIN  NAILS. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

Ten  delicately  blended  Mogul  cigarettes 
have  been  mailed  to  you  with  our  compliments. 
Moguls  are  mild,  rich,  fragrant  and  alto- 
gether satisfying,  and  we  are  most  confident 
this  appealing  blend  will  please  you,  as  .Vo- 
giils  "gain  a  mighty  lot  of  friends  daily." 

Don't  overlook  the  handsome  college  design 
on  leather  attached  to  the  package. 

Respectfully, 
S.  Anargyros. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  above,  accompanied  by  a  pack- 
age as  described,  was  recently  re- 
ceived by  the  Editor  of  The  Busi- 
NFSS  Educator,  being  the  same  that 
is  being  sent  to  and  received  by  edi- 
tors generally  and  editors  of  college 
papers  in  particular. 

We  doubt  not  but  that  the  ciga- 
rettes are  very  fine  as  cigarettes  go, 
and  we  doubt  not  but  that  S.  Anargy- 
ros is  a  reliable  and  successful  busi- 
ness corporation,  providing  the  con- 
cern does  not  use  too  many  of  its 
own  goods. 

But  we  are  giving  the  circular  let- 
ter as  above  to  show  one  source  of 
consumption  and  consequent  revenue 
for  cigarettes,  which  is  among  col- 
lege professors,  editors,  and  pupils. 
S.  Anargyros  knows  that  if  they  do 
not  supply  the  demand  some  of  their 
competitors  will,  and  are  therefore 
seeking  their  share  of  the  trade. 

What  we  deplore  is  the  demand  for 
these  weapons  of  destruction  among 
college  people  which  includes  pro- 
fessors and  pupils.  One  of  two 
things  seetn  certain.  Either  ciga- 
rette smoking  will  become  well-nigh 
universal  among  men  and  women,  or 
college  presidents  and  professors 
must  come  out  against  the  practice. 

To  attack  the  practice  as  a  re- 
ligious question  or  as  a  moral  issue 
before  students  proves  far  less  effec- 
tive than  to  attack  it  on  the  grounds 
of  efiiciency.  Statistics  are  full  of 
facts  showing  that  cigarette  smoking 
impairs  rather  than  improves  the 
working  of  the  human  machine. 

Heaven  or  Hell  may  or  may  not  ad- 
mit cigarette  smokers,  we  do  not  pro- 
fess to  know,  but  many  concerns  here 
onearth  put  a  ban  on  the  pullers  of 
the  paper  poison. 

So  far  as  we  know,  no  pupil  has 
ever  succeeded  in  graduating  in  pen- 
manship in  the  school  of  penmanship 
over  which  the  writer  presides  who 
smoked  cigarettes,  and  there  is  no 
rule  to  forbid  smoking,  either.  But 
the  pupils  usually  find  the  work  of 
acquiring  excellence  in  skill  so  diffi- 
cut  that  they  cannot  afford  to  in- 
crease the  difficulties  by  dissipation 
and  dope. 

To  put  a  quietus  on  cigarette  smok- 
ing college  professors  would  do  well 
to  do  two  things:  Quit  it  themselves, 
and  give  their  pupils  such  mental 
and  manual  problems  that  pupils 
cannot  well  perform  them  if  addicted 
to  dope  such  as  contained  in  ciga- 
rettes generally. 


MISSOURI  VALLEY  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  greatest  Commercial  Teachers' 
meeting  of  the  year  will  be  the  annual 
gathering  of  the  teachers  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  at  Omaha  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  after  Thanksgiving.  As  the 
Central  Association  did  not  convene, 
and  few  teachers  from  this  section 
attended  the  Spokane  meeting,  it  is 
expected  that  all  of  the  schools  from 
Chicago  to  the  Rockies  and  from  Can- 
ada to  the  Gulf  will  be  represented  by 
the  most  enthusiastic  assemblage  of 
teachers  that  this  part  of  the  country 
has  ever  seen. 

The  Missouri  Valley-ites  are  noted 
for  their  good  fellowship  and  the  har- 
mony that  has  always  characterized 
their  meeting,  and  all  previous  rec- 
ords will  be  surpassed  this  year.  A 
strong  program  is  being  prepared, 
upon  which  will  appear  the  brightest 
and  most  experienced  teachers  in  this 
section.  There  will  be  bright  snappy 
addresses  by  men  and  women  who 
are  doing  things,  and  all  who  hear 
them  will  be  inspired  to  greater  en- 
deavor. It  will  be  a  free  and  open 
meeting  where  all  who  will  may  lead, 
and  all  may  benefit  from  the  exper- 
ience of  others. 

And  the  meeting  is  to  be  in  Omaha, 
the  City  of  Destiny,  the  gateway  to 
the  great  West.  There  will  be  excur- 
sions to  points  of  interest,  the  great 
packing  center,  the  greatest  smelter 
in  the  world,  shoe  factories,  banks 
that  do  five  million  dollars  of  busi- 
ness per  day,  and  many  other  points. 
The  association  will  be  the  guest  of 
the  Commercial  Club,  one  of  the  real 
live  organizations  ot  its  kind  in  this 
country,  occupying  the  most  elabo- 
rate quarters  of  any  association  in 
the  West.  Omaha's  "WELCOME" 
sign  will  greet  all  the  teachers  by  day 
and  night,  and  the  schools  of  the  city, 
both  public  and  private  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  entertain  and  enlight- 
en all  who  come.  Watch  next  month's 
magazines  for  the  program  and  fur- 
ther announcements,  but  in  the  mean- 
time, remember  that  you  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  otherwise  than  to  plan  to 
come  to  Omaha. 


Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  business  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  throughout  the  West,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  establish  a  branch  in  San 
Francisco,  to  be  known  as  the  Pacific  Coast 
office.  The  new  offices  are  located  in  the  Pa- 
latial Phelan  Building — which  is  a  land  mark  of 
,San  Krancisco— and  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Frances  Etfinger-Kaymond,  who  is  ad- 
mirably equipped  for  the  responsibilities  of  the 
position  through  her  experience  as  a  teacher  in 
both  public  and  private  schools,  as  well  as  in 
shorthand  reporting.  With  three  offices  — New 
York.  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  working  in 
harmony  and  on  a  well  organized  plan,  the 
(jregg  Publishing  Company  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  render  the  most  efficient  and  continuous 
service  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Company  reports  the  largest  business  by 
far  of  any  year  in  its  history. 
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Spokane  Echoes        Browsing  along  my  way  on 
and — Lessons  frankly    expressed    private 

opinions.  I  gather  that  the  Spokane  meeting 
like  Eliphalet's  weilding  journey  as  described 
by  Will  Carleton,  "was  not  strictly  speaking,  a 
spectacular  success."  It  would  be  ungraceful 
as  well  as  ungrateful,  to  pry  too  deeply  into  the 
reasons  for  this.  Also  to  do  so,  would  likely 
start  an  entirely  profitless  row.  Of  course,  there 
are  those  who  will  gloat,  and  cry  "I  told  you 
so."  For  instance  one  jubilant  brother,  writes 
me.  "What  did  I  tell  you  pink-clouders.  when 
you  insisted  on  taking  the  Federation  meeting 
away  out  in  the  desert,  and  holding  it  at  a  time 
of  year  when  every  business  school  man  is  hus- 
tling with  his  summer  advertising  campaign?" 
Well,  maybe  it  (ras  a  mistake.  But  after  all,  is 
any  very  serious  harm  done,  even  though  the 
attendance  at  Spokane  was  disappointing  and 
most  of  those  who  were  to  furnish  the  program 
were  "conspicuous  for  their  absence?"  Those 
who  didn't  go  were  not  hurt,  and  those  who  did, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  are  very  glad  they  went. 
The  failure  of  a  few  long-winded  papers  and 
addresses,  is  of  course  a  serious  loss,  but  let  us 
not  be  inconsolable.  Happily,  they  will  keep 
without  canning  or  cold  storage.  There  are  at 
least  as  many  years  ahead  of  us  as  there  are  be- 
hind us,  and  maybe  more.  We  shall  have  a 
rousing  meeting  next  year  at  Chicago,  and 
those  who  can't  wait,  that  long  for  their  conven- 
tion provender  will  have  occasion  for  a  good 
feast  at  Omaha  this  fall.  Brothers  Smith  and 
Rusmisel  will  take  care  of  that. 

Perhaps  the  most  disappointing  thing  about 
the  Spokane  meeting  was  the  failure  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  brethren  to  be  on  hand.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  nearly  as  far, 
as  the  locomotive  files,  from  San  Francisco  to 
Spokane  as  from  Chicago.  Also  it  cost  more 
to  make  the  trip,  for  the  reason  that  nobody  saw 
to  it,  that  railroad  rate  favors,  special  trains,  etc., 
were  given  to  the  coast  people,  I  do  not  know 
who  is  to  blame  for  this,  perhaps  nobody  but  the 
railroads. 

Therefore,  brethren,  let  us  "forget  it,"  anil  all 
join  hands  to  help  Bro.  Van  Antwerp  and  his 
co-workers,  make  next  year's  meeting  at  Chi- 
cago an  old  fashioned  rousing  good  time  for  all 
of  us.    Selah! 

Education  I  can  see  no  more  helpful  sign 
for  Work  of  the  times,  than  the  general  and 
earnest,  and  intelligent  and  insistent  demand 
for  vocational  schools  and  training.  It  is 
sweeping  the  country  like  a  contagious  enthu- 
siasm. Gary,  Indiana,  and  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, have  perhaps  set  the  highest  mark  as 
yet,  but  other  cities  are  moving  up  by  scores 
into  the  front  ranks,  and  more  are  starting.  In 
Kansas  City,  Mo,,  it  is  reported  that  the  whole 
high  and  grade  school  systems  are  to  be  re-or- 
ganized along  vocational  lines.  Oi  course,  this 
movement  does  not  mean  that  there  is  any  less- 
ening of  the  public  appreciation  of  learning,  or 
any  lowering  of  educatinnal  ideals.  It  merely 
means  that  the  millions  of  boys  and  girls  who 
are  not  "cut  out"  for  scholarship  as  defined  by 
the  schoolmaster,  are  to  be  allowed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  trainevl  at  public  expense,  to  be 
good  craftsmen.  The  boy  who  does  not  take  to 
"Latinity"  and  belles  lettres,  and  speculative 
science,  will  be  allowed  to  try  his  hand  at 
plumbing  or  painting,  or  wood  and  metal  work- 
ing, mechanics  and  so  forth.  Of  course  the 
schools  will  see  to  it  that  our  boys  and  girls  are 
made  intelligent  enough  to  be  a  good  citizen, 
but  there  will  be  more  heed  given  to  the  things 
that  make  for  their  wage  earning  power  and  less 
insistence  on  the  inconsequential schoolmaster- 
ish  frills  of  grammar,  geography,  history,  arith- 
metic and  other  over  wrought  subjects.  As  a 
result  of  this  new  departure,  we  are  likely  to 
have  more  boys  who  can  run  an  engine,  keep  a 


set  of  books,  or  repair  an  automobile,  and  fewer 
who  can  name  otT-hand  the  rivers  of  Siberia,  or 
give  the  number  of  soldiers  that  Grant  com- 
mandeil  at  Shiloh.  IVlaybe  this  will  give  us 
fewer  scholars,  but  it  will  also  give  us  fewer 
tramps. 

It  is  Waste  A  story  from    Newport,  that 

Just  the  Same  mecca  of  the  do-less  rich,  re- 
counts that  the  Astor- Vanderbilt  contingent, 
recently  carried  off  a  single  social  "function" 
that  cost  somewhere  around  the  million  mark. 
A  New  York  newspaper  that  is  noted  for  its 
apologetic  attitude  toward  wealthy  Fifth  Ave- 
nue idlers,  attempts  a  defense  of  this  extrava- 
gance on  the  ground  that  the  money  "appar- 
ently squandered"  in  this  Newport  orgry,  was 
not  really  wasted,  but  went  to  floiists,  dress- 
makers, waiters,  jewelers  and  a  host  of  other 
trades-people  and  wage-earners,  to  whom  this 
generous  expenditure  was  most  welcome."  Let 
us  see  about  this.  Suppose  our  iTiordinately  rich 
were  to  so  increase  in  numbers  that  they  could 
divest  more  than  half  the  labor  of  the  ountry  to 
supplying  their  wanton  desires  for  needless 
things,  would  it  not  he  true  that  this  diversion 
would  leave  fewer  people  to  produce  the  food 
and  clothes  and  furniture  and  books  that  allot 
us  must  have  ?  And  would  not  this  withdrawal 
of  labor,  make  these  necessarv  things  harder  to 
get  and  consequently  higher  in  price?  Is  it  not 
clear  that  the  time  and  efforts  of  all  that  army 
of  rtunkies  and  luxury  i  roducers,  who  catered 
to  that  million  dollar  feast,  were,  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  just  as  truly  wasted  as  though 
these  "trades  people  and  wage  earners  who 
needed  the  money"  had  been  asleep?  Was 
Nero  supporting  the  industries  of  the  Roman 
nation,  when  he  sent  his  army  of  slaves  out  into 
the  Appenines.  with  nets  to  catch  humming 
birds  and  nightingales  that  his  blase  court  might 
feast  upon  ragouts  made  from  their  eyes  and 
tongues  ?  Labor  that  is  divested  to  the  pur- 
poses of  extravagant  luxury,  is  as  profitless  as 
though  the  laborers  were  idle.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  cost  of  high  living,  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  the  high  cost  of  living,  about  which 
so  many  of  us  are  complaining.  The  idea  is  at 
least  logical. 

Can  You  Moo?  They  brought  an  expert 
"mooer  "  from  the  Maine  woods  out  to  Chicago 
to  show  the  enthusiastic  bull  moose  convention 
how  the  bull  moose  really  moos.  Some  will  re- 
gard this  as  another  striking  illustration  of  the 
growing  tendency  toward  specialization  in  our 
industries.  If  the  fad  holds,  schools  for  instruc- 
tion in  bull  moose  mooing  may  soon  be  expect- 
ed. Perhaps  these  will  be  established  on  the 
same  floor  with  those  other  benehcient  in- 
stitutions in  which  degenerating  yearners  for 
up-to-datedness  are  taught  to  do  the  bunny  hug 
and  the  turkey  trot.  It  really  begins  to  look  as 
though  a  certain  type  of  our  humanity  is  inclined 
to  evolute  back  toward  its  primordial  ancestry. 
Some  such  thought  as  this  came  to  me  last 
spring  when  I  saw  a  talented  popular  actress 
amusing  a  supposedly  intelligent  audience 
by  impersonating  a  barn  yard  fowl.  The  same 
thought  recurs  when  I  see  a  woman  lavishing 
upon  a  bull  pup  or  a  poodle,  the  affections  that 
belongs  to  a  ba'oy.  It  is  a  long  steep  road  from 
the  ape  to  the  angel,  and  alas,  the  social  gravi- 
tation pulls  hard  towards  the  ape. 

To  Much  of  a  Commercial  education  has 
Good  Thing  abundantly  justified  itself,  and 
no  longer  needs  defenders  or  apologists,  but 
there  is  danger  that  in  some  communities  they 
will  get  it  "on  the  brain."  In  some  towns  it  has 
been  proposed  to  open  schools  which  will  offer  a 
short  course  in  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  such 
as  is  offered  in  the  average  business  college.  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  effect  of  such  a  policy.  Practi- 
cally the  whole  community  will  rush  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  easy  road  to  good  jobs  for  their 
chiUlren,  and  it  would  be  only  a  short  time  un- 
til the  town  would  be  overrun  with  a  horde  of 
cheap,  half  educated  clerks  and  stenographers, 
with  not  a  job  in  sight  for  one  out  of  every  ten 
of  them.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why 
business  training  should  be  specially  selected 
for  this  over-explortation.  There  is  every  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  selected. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  young  people  of 
any  community  are  fitted  for  business  callings, 
and  but  few  are  needed.  It  will  always  be  a  bad 
thing  to  flood  any  one  vocation  beyond  the 
natural  needs  of  the  community.  This  intensive 


business  training  should  be  left  to  the  private 
business  schools,  and  the  fact  that  they  charge 
for  it,  offers  a  needed  restriction.  School  boards 
will  do  well  to  go  slow  in  the  matter  of  turning 
their  high  schools  into  short  course  business 
colleges. 
Producers  Who  My  faith  in  advertising,  as 
Don't  Consume  well  as  in  human  nature, 
once  got  a  rude  shock  when  I  learned  that  a 
man  whci  has  w(m  a  national  reputation  by 
"knocking"  coffee,  and  manufacturing  a  substi- 
tute for  it,  himself,  drinks  coffee  and  does  not 
drink  his  substitute.  Recently  I  spent  a  de- 
lightful day  in  the  famous  Napa  Valley  up  north 
of  San  Francisco  Bay.  This  garden  spot  has 
long  been  famous  for  its  vineyards  and  its 
wineries.  There  is  too  much  fog  and  not 
enough  hot  sunshine  for  the  growers  to  convert 
their  grapes  into  raisins  as  they  do  up  in  Fresno, 
so  they  have  to  market  the  juice  instead  of  the 
dried  pulp  and  skins.  Hence  the  Napa  wineries 
and  their  rich  owners.  A  free  talking  Naparite 
whom  I  met  on  the  boat  told  me  some  interest- 
ing things  about  the  wine  and  the  wine  makers. 
Among  other  things  he  told  me  that  the  men 
who  make  the  wine  drink  very  little  of  it.  "I've 
been  present  at  several  banquets  where  these 
big  wine  men  were  present,"  he  said  "and  I  no- 
ticed they  always  drink  water."  They  have  an  in- 
sane asylum  at  Napa. and  when  the  interurbancar 
stopped  there  one  of  the  guards  got  aboard  and 
was  my  seat  mate  in  the  ride  down  the  valley  to 
Valejo.  He  told  me  that  fully  one-fourth  of  the 
asylum  inmates  were  there  through  the  drink 
habit,  especially  wine  drinking.  "You  see  this 
California  wine  is  mighty  heady  stufl","  he  said, 
"and  if  a  man  once  goes  to  drinking  it  regularly, 
it  gets  him.  It  is  the  worst  booze  there  is.  We 
get  a  lot  of  the  winery  employees— both  men 
and  women— who  tlon't  know  enough  to  let  it 
alone."  It  would  seem  from  this  that  some 
wine  makers  are  wiser  than  others:  also,  that  the 
location  of  the  asylum  at  Napa  was  well  ad- 
vised. Evidently  old  Solomon  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about  when  he  said,  "Who  hath 
woe?  Who  hath  sorrow?  Who  hath  babblings? 
Who  hath  wounds  without  a  cause?  They  who 
tarry  long  at  the  wine.  They  who  go  to  seek 
mixed  wine."  In  the  meantime  the  world  is 
full  of  good  water. 

Why  Doesn't  I  have  recently  been  in  a 

Everybody  Do  It?  large  western  city,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  the  amenities,  shall  be  nameless. 
In  this  town  there  is  one  big  prosperous,  repu- 
table business  school,  and  four  or  five  others 
that  are  struggling  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and 
do  not  always  succeed.  The  big  school  has 
about  as  many  students  as  all  the  rest  combined, 
and  it  has  been  this  way  any  time  these  doz_n 
years.  Now  all  these  schools,  so  far  as  the 
Meanderer  could  see,  are  about  on  a  par  so  far 
as  courses  and  instruction  go,  and  the  question 
arises,  why  should  the  one  school  get  and  hold 
the  business  and  make  the  money,  while  the 
others  struggle  to  keep  expenses  from  outrun- 
ning income?  The  answer  must  be  found  out- 
side the  class  room,  and  I  think  I  found  it. 
The  man  wlio  runs  the  big  school  bas 
itnagination.  He  can  look  at  his  school  from 
the  public  view-point  instead  of  his  own.  He 
tries  to  convince  the  public  that  his  school  is  a 
s«cces.s.  and  he  uses  several  means  to  do  it. 
For  instance,  each  year,  he  hires  one  of  the 
theatres,  and  has  notable  graduating  exercises 
that  give  him  a  column  or  so  of  free  advertising 
in  all  the  city  papers.  He  always  employs  some 
big  man  in  the  community  to  deliver  the  ad- 
dress, gets  a  prominent  divine  to  otfer  the  invo- 
cation, and  a  band  of  high  grade  musicians.  He 
covers  part  of  this  expense  by  charging  his  stu- 
dents a  graduating  fee  of  several  dollars  which 
they  pay  willingly.  Each  year's  class  has  a 
complete  organization,  embracing  a  President, 
Secretary,  Valeilictorian,  Poet.  Historian,  etc. 
All  this  makes  the  students  and  the  public  feel 
thatthis  school  is  really  an  important  institution, 
which  in  fact  it  is.  Also,  there  is  a  base  ball 
club,  a  glee  club  and  other  student  institutions, 
and  the  social  needs  of  the  students  are  con- 
served and  cultivated  by  frequent  receptions, 
parties,  etc. 

All  this  makes  for  valuable  publicity,  and 
helps  to  hold  the  loyalty  of  the  students.  It  is  a 
wonder  to  me  that  more  business  school  men  do 
not  see  the  value  of  it.  There  may  be  other  and 
better  ways  of  keeping  a  business  school  in  the 
public  eye,  but  the  other  schools  in  the  town  I 
speak  of  do  not  seem  to  have  found  them. 
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A  HOUSE  PARTY  ON  WHEELS 


The  Teachers'  Spokane  Club  Trip 


Number  1. 

BY  E.  E.   GAVLORD,   BEVERLY,   MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 

We  "Look     in     the     glass," 

Start  said  a  spick  and  span 
trainman  as  I,  in  morning  dishabille, 
stepped  into  the  smoking  compart- 
ment of  our  special  car  Sunday  morn- 
ing, June  30.  I  did  so,  and  I  knew  at 
once  that  my  proper  place  was  on  the 
brake-beams  under  the  car,  a  la  Wil- 
liam Hobo.  Just  then  in  tripped  the 
"Sunny  Jim"  of  the  Lake  Champlain 
country,  E.  G.  Evans,  proprietor  of 
the  Burlington,  Vermont  Business 
College.  Then  I  knew  how  the  goat- 
riding  victim  looks  to  the  man  who 
has  just  been  initiated.  If  Brother 
Evans'  pastor  could  have  seen 
him  just  then,  there  would  certain- 
ly have  been  a  special  prayer 
service  to  get  him  back  into  the 
path  of  respectable  appearances. 
Through  Vermont  and  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  there  had  been  no  rain  for 
many  days,  and  the  roadbed  was 
merely  a  dust  heap.  In  deference  to 
the  ladies,  we  averted  our  own  newly- 
scrubbed  faces  when  the  ladies 
slipped  by  to  their  end  of  the  car  to 
remove  the  stains  (!)  of  travel. 

Just  before  noon,  the  day  before, 
we  pulled  out  of  Boston  with  fifteen 
in  our  car,  thirteen  of  them  for  the 
transcontinental  trip.  Two  were  go- 
ing with  us  to  Niagara  Falls,  bound 
for  the  Zanerian  Summer  School, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Up  among  the 
Green  Mountains  four  more  were 
added, one  for  the  round  trip,  and 
three  for  Niagara  Falls,  aiming  for 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  R.  B.  I. 
Summer  School.  Near  Burlington 
we  picked  up  "Sunny  Jim"  and  his 
better-half,  who  is  the  quintessence 
of  kindness  and  the  real  source  of 
"Jim's"  perennial  good  nature.  So 
with  twenty-one  happy,  expectant 
amateur  travelers  we  rolled  into  To- 
ronto Sunday  morning  for  breakfast 
It  was  a  lovely  summer  day,  without 
the  slightest  uncomfortable  warmth. 
We  had  ridden  beside  the  sparkling 
waters  of  Lake  Ontario  for  some  time 
and  were  eager  to  reach  The  Falls, 
where  our  car  was  to  be  set  out  on  a 
siding  while  we  "did"  Niagara.  We 
were  on  time,  and  the  soup  was 
steaming  on  the  tables  as  we  stepped 
from  our  car  into  the  station  restau- 
rant, where  dinner  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  in  advance. 

Before  the  dinner  was  finished  a 
special  car  was  waiting  for  us  a  block 
from  the  station,  and  we  were  soon 
bowling  away  down  the  Niagara 
River  over  the  Great  Gorge  Route. 
We  rode  down  on  the  Canadian  side 
at  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  crossed  the 
river  at  Lewiston,  and  then  returned 
on  the  American  side  practically  at 
the  water's  level.  As  the  car  came 
into  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  auto- 
mobiles, previously  arranged  for, 
met  us,  and  in  a  few  moments  we 
were  seeing  the  great  cataracts  at 
close  range.  When  our  machines  re- 
turned our  car  was  ready  and  we 
( Continued  on  page  22.) 


DEPAKTMENT    OF 


ACCOUNTANCY 

p.  B.   LEISTEB,  C.  P.  A., 
CANTOM.    OHIO. 

—II  II — II 


DC 


Opening  Corporation  Books 


A  corporation  was  organized  to 
conduct  a  manufacturing  business 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $2,000,- 
000.00  divided  into  20,000  shares,  par 
100  each,  of  which  15,000  is  preferred, 
and  5,000  shares  is  common,  stock. 
The  corporation  proposes  to  issue 
500,000  Mortgage  bonds  to  be  used  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  property.    The 


five  incorporators  each  subscribe  and 
pay  for  100  shares  preferred  stock. 

To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
corporation,  the  real  estate,  machin- 
ery. Goodwill,  etc.,  of  the  following 
existing  corporations  have  been  pur- 
chased at  an  appraised  valuation  of 
$1,750,000.' 


Corporation 


Total  Value 

160,000.00 
240,000  00 
600.000.00 
450.000.00 
300.000.00 

1,750.000.00 


Real  Estate 

40,000.00 
50.000.00 
200.000.00 
150.000.00 
80,000.00 

520,000  00 


Machinery 

100.000.00 
150.000.00 
300,000.00 
250,000.00 
140,000.00 

940.000.00 


Goodwill 

20,000.00 
40,000.00 
100.000.00 
50,000.00 
80,000.00 

290,000.00 


Payment  has  been  made  in  full  on 
the  following  basis  :  60",,  preferred 
stock,   20",,    common  stock,  and  20% 


bonds. 

Frequently  in  practice  I  have  found 
the  entry  made  as  follows: 


Cash 

Real  Estate 

Machinery 

Goodwill 

Preferred  treasury  stock 

Common  treasury  stock 

Treasury  Bonds 


50,000.00 

520,000.00 

940.000.00 

290,000.00 

400,000.00 

150,000  00 

150,000.00 

Preferred  capital  stock 

Common  capital  stock 

Mortgage  Bonds 


1,500,000.00 
500,000.00 
500,000.00 


This  entry  is  incorrect  and  violates 
the  principles  of  double  entry  book- 
keeping, as  the  complementary  ac- 
counts cannot  be  posted  except  "sun- 
dries," which  does  not  give  the 
origin  of  the  complementary  account 
affected. 

The  entry  is  also  incorrect  because 
it  sets  up  as  an  asset  unissued  stock 
under  the  head  of  Treasury  Stock. 
Stock  which  has  not  been  issued 
from  the  authorized  capital,  and  has 
not  been  subscribed  for  by  any  per- 
son is  not  Treasury  Stock  and  can- 
not be  expressed  as  an  asset,  as  it  is 
absolutely  without  value. 

Treasury  stock  consists  of  those 
shares  issued  and  outstanding  which 


have  been  acquired  by  the  corpora- 
tion through  purchase,  bequest,  do- 
nation, or  otherwise;  it  may  usually 
be  re-issued  at  any  price  the  corpora- 
tion may  be  able  to  get  for  it. 

The  Capital  Stock  account  should 
show  only  the  paid-up  or  fully  paid 
stock,  the  par  value  of  which  has 
been  fully  paid  to  the  company  in 
cash,  property,  or  services.  Unis- 
sued stock  has  no  more  right  to  be 
expressed  as  a  liability  than  a  book 
of  blank  notes  payable. 

A  corporation  must  receive  value 
at  par  before  capital  stock  may  be  is- 
sued. 

The  following  entry  is  frequently 
found  : 


50.000.00 

1.750,000.00 

Preferreil  capital  stock 

Common  capital  stock 

Mortgage  Bonds 


1,100,000.00 
350,000.00 
350,000.00 


This  entry  is  also  incorrect,  as  the 
complen.entary  account  or  accounts 
cannot  be  distinguished  or  posted— 
and  the  bonds  in  the  treasury  are  not 
expressed  as  an  asset. 

Treasury  bonds  are  an  asset  be- 
cause when  the  mortgage  is  given 
trustees  representing  the  bondhold- 
ers, and  the  bonds  are  handed  over 
for  'sale,  even  if  not  sold  may  be 
utilized   as  collateral   for   a  loan  by 


the  corporation,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  mortgage  remains  a  lien  upon  the 
realty  for  the  time  during  which  the 
bond  runs  and  is  a  liability  absolute 
to  the  creditors  who  purchase  or  own 
the  bonds.  If  only  one  bond  is  sold 
the  purchaser  has  a  first  mortgage, 
and  any  other  lien  would  be  a  second 
mortgage. 

The  following  journal  entry  is  some 
times  found. 
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Cash 

Cost  of  property 

Treasury  Bonds 


50,000.00 

1,750,000.00 

150.000.00 

Preferred  capital  stock 

Common  capital  stock 

Mortgage  Bonds 


1,100,000.00 
350,000.00 
500.000.00 


This  entry  is  also  incorrect,  as  the 
complementary  account  or  accounts 
cannot  be  posted  or  distinguished, 
that  is,  looking  at  the  entry,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  tell  whether  the 
cash  was  received  from  the  stock  or 
bond  sales. 

The  following  entries  will  express 
the  transactions   and    accounts   cor- 

Cash  50,000.( 

To  Preferred  Capital  Stock 
"being  proceeds  of  500  shares 
preferred  stock  sold  to  incor- 
porators." 

COST  OF  PROPERTY 

"being  appraised  value  of  real  estate. 
machinery,  goodwill,  etc.,  of  the  fol- 
lowing corporations" : 


rectly  on  the  books  of  the  new  Com- 
pany. 

The  Company,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $2,000,000.00,  par 
value  of  each  share  1100.00,  divided 
into  15,000  shares  preferred,  and 
•5,000  shares  common  stock.  Date  of 
organization  January  1,  1912  (first 
meeting  of  stockholders). 

50,000.00 


Total 

160,000 
340,000 
600,000 
450,000 
.300,000 

Real  Estate 

40,000 

50.000 

200,000 

150,000 

80,000 

620,000 

Machinery 

100.000 
150,000 
300,000 
250.000 
140,000 

940,000 

(loodwill 

20,000 
40,000 
100,000 
50,000 
80.000 

1,750,000 

290,000 

TO  PREFERRED  CAPITAL  STOCK 
"being  10,500  shares  issued  as  part  of 
purchase  price  on  a  basis  of  60  per  cent"  : 
A        160,000  60  percent  960  shares 

B         240,000  60     "        "  1,440 

C         600,000  60     "        "  3,000 

D        450,000  60     "        "  2,700 

E        300,000  60     "        "  1,800 


1,750,000 


10,500 


TO  COMMON  STOCK 

"being  3,500  shares  issued  as  part  of 
purchase  price  on  a  basis  of  20  per  cent"; 
A         160,000  20  per  cent.  S20  shares 

B  240.000  20     "        "  480      " 

C  600,000  20     "        '  1,200      " 

D  450,000  20     "        "  900      " 

E  300,000  20    "        "  600      " 


1,750,000 


3,500 


96.000 
144,000 
360,000 
270.000 
180.000 

1,050,000 


32,000 
48.000 
120,000 
90,000 
60.000 

350,000 


TO  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

"being  350,000  of  the  bonds  paid  as 
part  of  the  purchase  price  on  a  basis 
of  20  per  cent."; 
A  160,000  20  per  cent.  32,000 

B  240,000  20     "        "  48,000 

C  600,000  20    "       "  120,000 

D  450.000  20     "      "  90.000 

E  300  000  20     •      "  60,000 

1.750,000  350,000 

TREASUKY  BONDS 
To  Mortgage  Bonds 
"being  balance  of  bonds  issued,  on  hand 
and  unsold". 

For  full  details  of  all  transactions, 
bills  of  sale,  titles  to   realty,  stock- 


holders'    and     directors'    meetings, 
etc.,  see  Minute  Book,  pages  —  to  — . 


Results  of  the  Championship  Shorthand   Speed  Contest  of  the  National  Short- 
hand Reporters'  Association,  New  York,  August  20-23,  1912. 

Name 

Nathan  Behrin 
John  D.  Carson 
Charles  L.  Swem 
Clyde  H.  Marshall 
Willanl  B.  Bottome 
Nellie  M.  Wood 

There  were  twenty  Hve  entries  in  the  championship  contest,  and  among  them  the  most  ex- 
pert writers  of  the  world.  All  of  those  who  qualified  were  official  reporters  and  former  champions 
except  Swem  and  Carson.  The  remarkably  brilliant  work  of  Mr.  Swem  in  the  contest  was  praised 
on  all  sides,  not  only  by  the  contestants  themselves,  but  by  practically  every  reporter  in  the  con- 
vention. Mr.  Swem  now  holds  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association  speed  certificates  for 
268  words  per  minute  on  court  testimony  :  237  words  per  minute  on  jury  charge  (made  last  year  at 
Buffalo,  when  he  had  had  less  than  three  years'  experience):  and  192  words  per  minute  on  straight 
matter. 


System 

Number  of  errors  at 

Pel 

rcentage 

Experience 

200       240        281.4 

of  Accuracy 

I.  Pitman 

58         15           17 

97.3 

8  years 

"Success" 

44         22           53 

96.7 

8  years 

Gregg 

50          39            64 

95.7 

4  years 

"Success" 

42          60           70 

95.3 

14  years 

(iraham 

70          46           89 

94.3 

18  years 

I.  Pitman 

85        103         120 

91.5 

20  years 

Spokane  Club-Continued  from  page  21 

transferred  right  from  the  autos  to 
the  street  car,  without  stepping 
on  the  ground.  Then  we  whirled 
away  back  across  the  river  and  up  to 
the  Horseshoe  Falls  on  the  Canadian 
side,  and  then  to  our  car,  which  was 
reached  ten  minutes  before  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  regular  Pacific  Express 
for  Chicago.  That  afternoon  we 
rode  through  peach  and  apple  or- 
chards and  vineyards  that  would 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  even  a 
Hood  Kiver  or  Spokane  Valley  man. 
Five  of  our  happy  party  had  been  left 
behind  to  fit  themselves  for  better 
schoolroom  work  this  year;  we  were 
going  ahead  for  the  same  purpose, 
though  our  fitting  was  to  be  gained 
through  travel,  that  greatest  of  all 
educational  mediums. 

At  London,  Ontario,  we  had  sup- 
per, and  in  the  quiet  of  Sunday  twi- 
light, we  walked  through  two  or 
three  miles  of  that  city's  charming 
residence  streets.  We  had  been  un- 
able to  buy  Sunday  papers,  souven- 
irs, candy,  or  anything  else  of  the  or- 
dinary tourist's  wants  while  in  Can- 
ada, for,  as  we  were  respectfully  told, 
somewhat  to  our  discomfiture,  "it  is 
the  Lord's  Day,"  and  I  fancy  that 
when  one  became  accustomed  to  it, 
he  would  not  willingly  return  to  our 
own  noisy  free-and  easy  Sunday 
ways.  We  left  London  as  the  shad- 
ows of  the  evening  were  falling,  and 
the  church  bells  were  ringing  their 
reverent  invitation  to  vesper  ser- 
vices. So,  with  the  clean  quiet  of  the 
sacred  day  about  us  as  we  sped  on,  a 
ladies'  quartet  of  "the  Boston 
Bunch"  (as  they  came  to  be  called) 
sang  the  sweet  and  simple  lines  of 
"Now  the  Day  Is  Over,"  and  then  all 
sang  gospel  hymns  for  a  half-hour, 
before  goodnights  were  said,  and 
Timothy,  our  porter,  turned  the 
lights  low. 

In  "All   up.      Chicago   in 

Chicago  forty  minutes,"  said 
Timothy,  and  out  we  tumbled.  The 
morning  was  delightful,  and  here  is 
a  good  place  to  say  that  all  the  morn- 
ings throughout  the  trip  were  de- 
lightful. There  were  no  sultry  morn- 
ings and  no  rainy  days.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  short  light 
showers,  which  came  at  a  time  to 
cause  us  no  inconvenience,  the 
weather  could  not  have  been  more 
nearly  perfect.  The  first  friendly  face 
I  saw  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  W. 
McCaskell  of  the  Wilcox  Avenue  Meth- 
odist Church,  Chicago,  a  former  Bev- 
erly pastor,  who  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  meet  us  at  the  station  at  that 
early  hour.  The  next  was  our  good 
friend,  C.  A.  Faust,  President  of  our 
Club,  who  went  with  us  to  the  C.  & 
N.  W.  Station,  where  we  left  our 
"traps,"  prepartory  to  a  day  of 
sightseeing  in  Chicago.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Rex  Tours,  under 
which  agency  our  trip  to  the  Coast 
and  return  was  to  be  conducted,  were 
with  Mr.  Faust,  and  we  were  all  made 
comfortable.  The  morning  was 
spent  in  the  stores  and  in  visiting 
friends  and  all  met  in  the  Fountain 
Room  of  the  beautiful  restaurant  at 
Marshall  Field's  for  luncheon.  Then 
{Concluded  on  page  2S.) 
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TRADE  DISCOUNT. 

This  is  a  subject  which  seems  to 
give  pupils  considerable  difficulty; 
and  yet  it  should  not  be  so  if  they  are 
led  to  clearly  understand  what  is 
meant  by  trade  discount,  and  are 
shown  that  the  computations  are 
made  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  percentage. 

It  should  be  explained  to  the  pupils 
at  tht:  outset  that  a  trade  discount  is 
an  allowance  made  by  manufacturers 
or  merchants  upon  their  catalog,  or 
list  prices.  They  should  be  told  how 
the  prices  may  vary  from  time  to  time 
owing  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, the  invention  of  cheaper 
methods  of  manufacture,  to  compe- 
tition, etc.  How  a  discount  series, 
that  is  several  successive  discounts, 
may  come  to  be  allowed,  should  be 
clearly  explained  and  illustrated. 

To  give  the  young  teacher  a  clearer 
notion  of  just  what  is  meant,  the  fol- 
lowing illustration  should  be  helpful: 
Here  is  a  new  make  of  stove,  we  will 
say,  which  the  manufacturer  hadcat- 
aloged  and  listed  at  $50,  and  which 
at  first  sold  at  list  price.  A  year 
ago,  because  of  cheaper  methods  of 
manufacture,  a  discount  of  10",;  was 
made  on  the  list  price.  It  then  sold 
for  90%  of  the  list  price,  or  for  $45. 
This  year,  owing  to  competition,  the 
manufacturer  found  that  in  order  to 
find  ready  purchasers  for  the  stove 
he  had  to  allow  an  additional  dis- 
count of  10%';  so  that  the  net  selling 
price  of  the  stove  is  now  90%  of  $45, 
or  $40.50.  The  catalog,  or  list  price 
still  remains  $50,  but  the  printed  list 
of  prices  shows  the  stove  at  list  price 
($50;  as  subject  to  a  discount  of  10% 
and  10%. 

As  seen  by  this  illustration,  the 
base  changes  with  each  discount. 
After  the  first  discount,  the  stove 
sold  for  $45  which  then  became  the 
base  on  which  the  next  discount  was 
computed.  In  case  of  a  third  dis- 
count it  would  be  computed  on  the 
$40.50. 

It  is  because  the  base  changes  with 
each  discount  that  a  discount  of  10% 
and  10%,  is  not  equivalent  to  a  dis- 
count of  20%.  We  may,  however, 
readily  find  what  single  discount  is 
equivalent  to  a  discount  of  10%  and 
10%.    Thus: 

.9        1.  Explanation.    A  dis- 

■9         .81    count  of  10%  will  leave 
.81  .19    90%   or   .9;    and   a  sec- 


ond discount  of  10%  will  leave  90%  or 
.9  of  .9  or  .81,  or  81%  of  the  list  price 
to  pay.  Hence  the  single  equivalent 
discount  is  100%,  minus  8r'h,  or  19",', 
of  the  list  price. 

As  is  seen  from  the  explanation 
here  given,  to  find  the  net  amount  of 
a  bill  subject  to  successive  dis- 
counts, it  is  shorter  first  to  find 
the  net  proceeds  of  1  by  multi- 
plying together  the  proceeds  of  each 
discount;  and  then  multiply  the  list 
price  by  the  net  proceeds  of  1. 

Thus,  in  the  illustration,  .81  is  the 
proceeds  of  1;  and  of  $50  it  is  $50  ■  .81 
or  $40.50.  This  is  shorter  than  to 
compute  the  net  price  for  each  sale 
through  a  series  of  discounts. 
Examples 

1.  What  is  the  net  price  of  a  bill  of 
goods  invoiced  at  $450,  and  sold  at 
20",,  and  10%  off? 

.8  $450  Explanation.      A 

.9  .72        discount     of      20",, 

.72  900        will  leave  80%  or  .8; 

3150         and   a  second  dis- 
$324~.00       count  of  10%   will 
leave  90%  or  .9  of   .8  or  .72,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  1,  and  on  f450,  it  is  $450  >..72, 
or  $324. 

2.  What  single  discount  is  equiva- 
lent to  20%  and  15%  off? 

.8  1.  Explanation.      The 

.85  .68      net    proceeds  of    1   is 

.H80  .32      .68.     Hence  the  single 

equivalent  discount  is  1  minus  .68  or 
.32,  or32»„. 

3  A  man  bought  a  bill  of  mer- 
chandise which  amounted  to  $2000,  at 
a  discount  of  20"i,,  10%;,  and  10",,. 
How  much  was  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  bill? 


1. 


.9 

.72 

.9 

.648 


.648 
.352 
$2000 


Exp  I  a  n  alio  n. 
Here  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  1  is  .648. 
Hence  the  dis- 
count equivalent  to 
648  or 


$704,000 
the  given   series   is   1   minus 
.3,52  (or  35!",,,)  and  on  $2000  it  is   $2000 
■  .352  or  $704. 

4.  What  is  the  net  value  of  a  bill  of 
iron  amounting  to  $480,  at  a  discount 
of  m%  and  12i"„? 

g  ■  J^5s  Expla7iation. 

■J 2  of  $480= $3. 50  A  discount  of 
16ii%  or  ,',  will  leave  |;  and  a  second 
discount  of  12^%,  or  J,  will  leave  \  of 
[;  or  Yk  of  the  amount  of  the  bill,  or  \% 
of  $480  which  are  $350. 

When  more  convenient  common 
fractional  equivalents  should  always 
be  used.  The  pupils  should  be  given 
similar  examples    for    practice  until 


they  can  solve  them  with  apparent 
ease.  Exactness  in  expressions  of 
value  should  always  be  required. 
The  omission  of  a  decimal  point 
where  expression  requires  it,  should 
never  be  allowed. 

To  find  the  price  at  which  goods 
should  be  marked  when  the  cost  and 
discount  are  given  to  make  a  certain 
per  cent  profit,  is  found  to  be  rather 
difficult  for  the  average  pupil;  yet  if 
he  understands  the  principles  of  per- 
centage, there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  solving  problems  under  this  head 
after  the  teacher  clearly  explains  a 
problem  or  two.  Of  course,  a  simple 
problem  should  be  given  at  first. 
The  following  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample: 

5.  At  what  price  per  yard  must 
cloth  be  marked  to  net  $1.20  after  al- 
lowing a  discount  of  20"u? 

1 .  Exp  la  na  ti  07i. 

.20  Since   a  discount 

T80  of  20"-h'  is  allowed, 

$1.20^.80=$1.50     only    .80     of    the 

marked  price  is    received,    which    is 

%\  20.      Hence  the  marked     price  is 

$1.20  divided  by  .80,  or  $1.50. 

Or,  since  a  discount  of  20%,  or  J,  is 
allowed,  only  %  of  the  marked  price  is 
received,  which  is  fl.20.  Five-fifths, 
or  the  marked  price  is  %  of  $1.20,  or 
$1.50. 

6.  What  must  be  the  marked  price 
of  a  suit  of  clothes  which  cost  $16, 
that  25"'o  may  be  gained,  after  allow- 
ing the  purchaser  a  discount  of  20",,? 

Explanation.  To  gain  25%  on  the 
suit,  it  must  be  sold  for  \  more  than 
it  cost,  or  for  $20.  Since  the  pur- 
chaser is  allowed  a  discount  of  20"'u' 
or  ,!,  the  sum  received  $20,  is  only  I  of 
the  marked  price.  Hence  the  marked 
price  must  be  $25. 

7.  What  must  be  the  list  price  of 
an  article  which  cost  $6  to  gain  20%, 
after  allowing  a  discount   of  20",,  and 

10  \;? 

$6X1.20=17.20  Explanation.     To 

.8x.9=.72  gain  20%,  the    sum 

$7  20"^.72=$10  received  must  be 
120%,  of  |6,  or  $7.20.  But  the  sum  re- 
ceived is  only  .9  of  .8,  or  .72  of  the  list 
price.  Hence  the  list  price  is  $7.20 
divided  by  .72,  or  $10. 

Wishing  to  dispose  of  a  stock  of 
goods  which  cost  $2000,  I  so  marked 
it  as  to  allow  a  discount  of  25",;  and 
20%,  and  yet  sell  it  at  a  loss  of  only 
10",,.  What  was  the  maked  price  ? 
$2000x  ,90=$1800  Explanation. 

.8  ■  .75-=. 60  To     sell     at    a 

$1800  ^  6=$3000  loss      of     only 

10%.  1  must  receive  90%  of  $2000,  or 
$1800.  Since  a  discount  is  allowed  of 
25%  and  20%,  I  receive  only  .8  of  .75, 
or  .00  or  .6  of  the  marked  price. 
Hence  the  marked  price  is  $1800  di- 
vided by  .6,  or  $3000. 

If  the  pupils  will  but  stop  to  con- 
sider carefully  clear  explanations  of 
problems  similar  to  the  last  four 
given  above,  they  should  experience 
little  difficulty  in  solving  others  of 
the  same  nature.  In  solving  all 
problems  of  this  kind,  first  add  to 
the  cost  the  gain  required  or  subtract 
the  loss,  and  then  divide  the  result 
by  the  net  proceeds  of  1  after  allow- 
ing for  all  discounts. 
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LETTER- WRITING 
The  Pitfalls 

In  every  phase  of  human  endeavor, 
error  stalks  and  lurks,  in  wait  for 
the  unthinking,  and  letter-writing 
certainly  cannot  be  classed  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  operation  of  the  world- 
wide phenomenon.  Surely  if  one 
must  be  constantly  on  guard  in  the 
performance  of  any  kind  of  work,  it 
is  while  engaged  in  the  task  of  pre- 
paring communications,  and  the  rea- 
son is  two-fold:  First,  statements  in 
writing  are,  as  a  rule,  more  definite 
in  form  and  much  more  explicit  in 
wording  than  oral  sentences;  second, 
letters  permit  of  ready  filing  by  the 
recipient  and  such  is  now,  indeed, 
the  practice. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  you 
hear  the  remark,  "Much  may  be  said 
in  conference  among  business  men 
that  it  would  not  be  well  to  reduce  to 
writing,"  which  does  not,  of  neces- 
sity, imply  that  a  shady  significance 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  foregoing  in- 
junction, for  example,  sarcasm  may 
be  conversationally  employed  in  the 
attempt  to  remedy  remissness,  often 
with  satisfactory  results,  but  upon 
paper  its  efficacy  must  be  gravely 
questioned.  Its  verbal  use  creates 
not  infrequently  a  pleasant  sensation 
but  penned  it  invariably  leaves  a 
sting.  We  would  venture  to  com- 
mend the  wording  of  the  following 
actual  letters,  which  were  forwarded, 
found  in  Albert  G.  Belding's  admir- 
able treatise,  "Commercial  Corres- 
pondence." 

Fictitious  names  are  substituted 
for  real  signatures. 

".Syracuse,  New  York, 
January  31,  1905. 
The  Richardson  Shoe  Company, 
Binghamton,  New  York. 
Cients: 

Kip,  rip,  rip!  is  the  order  of  things 
with  us  since  we  received  that  last  case 
of  so-called  ladies'  fine  shoes.  What  are 
they  made  of,  anyway?  Is  it  leather,  or 
an  imitation,  and  what  did  you  use  for 
stitching-,  paper  or  thread? 

Our  patrons  are  returning  shoes  from 
that  case  on  an  average  of  three  pairs  a 
day.  What  do  you  suppose  we  are  going 
to  do  with  such  shoes?  We  thought  you 
were  real  shoe  men,  who  understood 
their  business.  We  expect  to  hear  from 
you  right  away,  quick. 

Yours,  etc., 
Edward  Walsh  &  .Sons." 

The  reply  sent  is  along  a  like  vein 
and  equally  objectionable  as  a  busi- 
ness communication  to  wit: 


"BiDghamtdn,  New  York, 
February  2,  1905. 
IVIessrs.  Edward  Walsh  &  Sons, 

Syracuse.  New  York. 
Gentlemen: 

Your  very  kind  favor  of  the  31st 
ultimo  is  received  and  we  are  obliged  to 
you  for  your  pleasant  way  of  putting 
things.  Your  letter  comes  to  us  as  a 
beautiful  sunbeam  on  a  dark  day.  You 
must  have  have  had  quite  an  inspiration 
to  enable  y(tu  to  write  such  a  gem. 

Now  when  you  get  cooled  otT  and  can 
come  down  to  business,  send  us  the 
shoes  returned  to  you,  together  with  the 
balance  of  the  defective  case,  and  we  will 
see  whether  we  can  do  anything  for  you. 
-•Vgam  thanknig  you  for  your  favor,  we 
are.  Yours  truly. 

The  Richardson  Shoe  Company." 

Another  answer  would,  without  a 
doubt,  have  had  decidedly  more 
soothing  effect  upon  the  irritated  re- 
tail storekeeper: 

"Binghampton,  New  York, 
February  2,  1905. 
Messrs.  Edward  Walsh  &  Sons, 

Syracuse,  New  York. 
Gentlemen: 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the 
31st.  ultimo,  we  are  sorry  to  learn  that 
you  are  having  trouble  with  the  last  case 
of  shoes  we  shipped  you.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  there  should  be  any  defect  in 
these  goods  for  they  had  the  usual  care- 
ful inspection,  you  are  aware,  all  our 
goods  receive.  All  our  inspectors  are 
men  of  long  experience,  and  we  pay 
them  large  salaries  to  prevent  conditions 
such  as  you  have  had  to  meet. 

We  regret  the  annoyance  and  incon- 
venience suffered,  and  if  von  will  return 
to  us  by  express,  at  our  expense,  all  of 
the  defective  shoes,  we  shall  take  plea- 
sure in  giving  you  full  credit  for  their 
cost.  We  will  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation into  the  cause  of  this  failure  in  our 
materials  and  workmanship,  and  use  our 
utmost  endeavors  to  locate  the  fault  and 
apply  a  remedy.  An  early  reply  will 
oblige  us. 

Very  truly  yours. 
The  Richardson  Shoe  Company." 

A  second  poignant  cause  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter  of  letter-writing 
is  that  frequent  absence,  in  the  re- 
ply, of  specific  and  sufficient  refer- 
ence to  original  communication,  i.  e., 
date  of  former  letter,  file  number,  if 
any,  and  subject  of  missive.  The 
writer  once  saw  an  inquirer  enter  a 
busy  department  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion and,  almost  breathless,  without 
even  announcing  his  name,  although 
a  stranger  and  unknown,  ask,  "Did 
you  get  my  letter,  this  morning?" 
Thousands  of  letters  arrived  that 
very  morning  from  al.Tiost  as  many 
places,  each  with  date,  file  number, 
subject  and  other  marks  of  identifica- 
tion, and  yet  in  his  haste  and  lack  of 
discernment  as  to  the  facts  in  the 
situation,  that  man  led  himself  to  be- 


lieve,   "My    letter,"   was   enough  ap- 
pellation to  have  it  quickly  located. 

The  opposite  extreme  was  encoun- 
tered by  a  clergyman,  who  adver- 
tised for  an  organist  and  music 
teacher,  either  lady  or  gentleman, 
and  received  this  reply: 

Dear  Sir: 

I  notice  you  have  a  vacancy  for  an 
organist  and  music  teacher,  either  lady 
or  gentleman.  Having  been  both  for 
several  years,  I  beg  to  apply  for  the  po- 
sition. 

It  cannot  be  over  emphasized  that 
every  communication  should  open 
with  clear  reference  to  its  subject 
and  any  previous  correspondence  re- 
lating to  it. 

Too  much  stress  may  not  be  laid 
upon  the  imprudence  of  preparing  a 
letter  which  carries  a  multiplicity  of 
subjects.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  upon  arrival  at  destination,  the 
matters  will  admit  of  more  expe- 
ditious treatment  if  there  is  a  single 
communication  upon  each  topic,  in- 
stead of  one  letter  of  many  para- 
graphs, necessitating,  as  the  latter 
would,  that  missive  going  the  rounds 
and  only  one  feature  being  given  at- 
tention at  a  time,  with  the  others  in 
abeyance  until  reached  in  order. 
Over  against  such  a  letter,  place  the 
counter-suggested  plan,  each  subject 
in  an  individual  communication,  and 
on  reaching  addressee,  each  missive 
would  doubtless  go  to  a  different 
pair  of  hands  and  the  topics  could  be 
considered  simultaneously. 

If  one  contemplates  the  many  types 
of  letters  passing  through  the  mails 
and  undertakes  to  lay  his  hand  on 
the  class  which  requires  the  most 
painstaking  care  with  reference  to 
wording,  punctuation  and  arrange- 
ment, it  is  those  letters  which  have 
to  do  with  making  of  contracts,  sub- 
mitting prices  to  cover  certain  fixed 
materials  and  to  perform  specified 
work  and  indicating  a  time  within 
which  to  turn  over  a  completed  pro- 
duct, because  in  those  communica- 
tions you  are  passing  upon  terms  of 
agreement  which,  if  accepted,  be- 
come in  reality  a  contract  and  it  is  in 
the  mode  of  acceptance  that  trouble 
and  misunderstanding  frequently 
arise,  e.  g.,  appended  to  the  offer 
will  be  a  stipulated  method  of  ac- 
ceptance, mayhap,  receipt  by  con- 
tractor on  or  before  October  fifteenth, 
which  is  as  essential  and  inseparable 
a  part  of  the  offer  as  any  clause  re- 
lating to  material  or  workmanship, 
and  governs  the  party  who  is  consid- 
ering the  proposition  in  event  it  is 
desired  to  accept. 

Letters  requesting  payment  of  out- 
standing indebtedness  call  for 
searching  oversight  to  avoid  includ- 
ing in  them  one  word  which  might  be 
construed  as  impugning  the  motive 
or  casting  a  derogatory  reflection, 
for  the  reason  that  the  party  so 
( Conchided  oti  page  26.) 
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Nearly  a  month  of  school  has  gone 
by  and  the  glamour  and  newness  of 
the  new  subjects  is  just  beginning, 
ever  so  slightly  perhaps,  to  wear  off. 
Some  pupils  perhaps  many  of  them, 
are  not  accomplishing  all  they  hoped 
to  accomplish  in  a  month.  They 
have  tried  and  tried  hard,  according 
to  their  lights,  and  yet  possibly  the 
first  lesson  still  remains  to  be  accur- 
ately done.  It  must  be  the  teacher's 
fault  for  surely  the  pupils  have  fol- 
lowed all  the  teacher's  directions  and 
worked  over  time  at  that. 

It  is  about  this  time  that  the  most 
easily  discouraged  pupils  will  begin 
to  come  to  you  and  say  that  Miss  So- 
and-So  in  Mr.  So-and-so's  office,  an 
expert  stenographer  by  the  way, 
looks  on  the  key  board  all  the  time 
while  she  is  writing.  If  they  are  real 
courageous  they  may  add,  or  suggest 
in  some  way  to  you,  that  they  would 
be  abundantly  satisfied  if  they  could 
reach  a  like  stage  of  proficiency. 
And  right  here  is  where  the  fight  has 
to  begin,  pleasant,  I  hope,  but  none 
the  less  determined.  Your  pupils 
have  tried  your  way  for  a  whole 
month  and  to  their  sense  have  ac- 
complished next  door  to  nothing, 
and  it  is  up  to  you  now,  so  they 
think,  to  withdraw  your  objections  to 
their  looking  on  the  keyboard  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  show  what  they 
can  do,  by  following  other  examples. 
They  do  not  aspire  to  be  Miss  Wil- 
sons, they  simply  want  to  be  like 
Miss  So-and-so  and  it  requires  timer- 
ity  on  your  part  to  suggest  that  she 
could  be  improved  upon. 

Won't  it  be  a  day  of  great  rejoicing 
among  the  ranks  of  touch  typewrit- 
ing teachers  when  there  are  no  more 
examples,  like  Miss  So-and-so,  of 
successful  sight  operators,  tb  be  pa- 
raded before  their  eyes.  And  the 
day  is  fast  approaching,  for  with  the 
increasing  demands  on  the  part  of 
business  men  for  more  speed  and  ac- 
curacy, a  novice  will  stand  no  show 
at  all  unless  able  to  operate  strictly 
by  touch. 

What  is  to  be  done  now,  how  can 
this  condition  be  met?  The  weak 
teacher  will  say  that  he  will  get 
ahead  of  the  pupils  by  fixing  it  so 
they  can't  look  on,  or  if  they  do  look 
on  it  won't  do  them  any  good.  He 
will  equip  the  machines  with  caps 
for  the  keys  or  a  shield  for  the  key- 
board.    He  might   about   as  well  say 


that  he  would  make  a  man  honest  by 
tying  his  hands  behind  him  when  he 
went  down  street  so  he  couldn't 
steal.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of 
such  work  is  that  it  is  purely  nega- 
tive in  quality.  Such  teaching  lacks 
every  positive  element  that  tends  to 
develop  in  the  training  of  our  pupils 
a  strong  self-reliant  character. 

Now  as  I  take  it,  all  corrective 
work  must  come  from  within.  The 
thought  picture  which  these  fail- 
ing pupils  are  holding  is  faulty 
and  must  be  corrected  and  re- 
touched at  this  point.  And  that 
leads  me  to  admit  that  this  retouch- 
ing occurs  rather  frequently  in  my 
experience.  Happy,  indeed  must  be 
the  teacher  whose  personality  and  in- 
fluence is  sufficiently  strong  to  in- 
spire a  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  which  will  lead  them  unques- 
tionably, over  these  early  stumbling 
places.  I  say  happy,  perhaps  I 
should  have  used  the  word  easy  in- 
stead, for  true  happiness  comes  to 
us  only  through  intelligently  consci- 
entiously following  the  right  road, 
and  not  by  a  blind  submission  to  a 
will  stronger  than  ours.  Therefore 
happiness  in  our  teaching  should 
come  to  us  only  as  we  see  our  pupils 
accomplishing  self-mastery.  For  it 
is  to  "him  that  overcometh"  that  the 
largest  rewards  are  offered. 

Let  me  express  plainly  what  I  have 
attempted  to  suggest  before.  I 
would  use  all  my  energy  and  every 
atom  of  resourcefulness  at  my  com- 
mand to  show  my  pupils  wherein 
touch  typewriting,  strictly  touch 
typewriting,  was  the  quickest  and 
best  way  to  ultimate  success;  and 
convince  them  that  the  entertaining 
of  a  mental  picture,  which  admitted- 
ly had  its  superior,  was  a  wrong  to 
themselves. 

I  believe  the  best  of  us  find  our- 
selves falling  far  short  of  the  perfect 
pattern  which  we  attempt  to  follow, 
but  the  deliberate  choosing  of  lower 
standards  by  which  to  regulate  our 
movements  is  nothing  short  of  crime. 

In  large  classes  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  see  every  little  departure 
from  the  right  course  and  correct  it 
before  it  has  become  more  or  less  of  a 
habit,  and  it  seems  as  though  wrong 
habits  of  thought  or  action  are  ac- 
quired much  more  easily  than  good 
ones.  But  in  large  classes  there  is  a 
certain  enthusiasm,  and  love  for 
competition  or  rivalry  which  cannot 


be  found    in    the    same    degree    in  a 
small  class. 

And  right  here  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  this  measuring  up  of  a  pupil 
with  his  fellows  is  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  him.  I  know  this  idea  has 
been  objected  to  on  the  part  of  some 
teachers  on  the  ground  that  it  is  li- 
able to  injure  some  sensitive  pupil's 
feelings.  To  my  mind  this  is  fool- 
ish. Somewhere,  somehow,  and 
sometime,  after  these  same  pupils 
get  out  into  the  business  world,  their 
work  is  bound  to  be  compared  with 
others,  and  their  standing  will  be 
regulated  by  comparison,  regardless 
of  whether  their  feelings  are  injured 
or  not.  And  why  shouldn't  they  re- 
ceive a  little  seasoning  right  here 
and  now  while  they  are  in  school, 
and  get  over  that  idea  that  they  were 
born  only  to  be  petted,  and  that  a 
gross  injustice  has  been  done  them 
if  it  is  ever  discovered  to  them  that 
they  are  not  the  smartest  in  the 
class  ?  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  give  our  pupils  a  fair  idea  of 
their  relative  worth  before  they  leave 
us.  If  we  fall  in  doing  this,  we  have 
failed  to  prepare  our  pupils'  minds 
for  a  truth  which  they  will  very  soon 
learn  when  they  enter  the  business 
world,  and  their  respect  for  us  will 
be  lessened. 


The  Business  EoncATOB, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
(Jentlemen: 

There  are  nearly  250  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  Commercial  Department  of  our  High 
School.  The  course  offers,  and  a  number  of 
pupils  are  taking,  three  years  of  bookkeeping 
and  stenography.  This  means  that  material 
must  be  provided  for  three  years  of  typewriting 
work. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  secure  an 
expression  from  teachers  and  publishers  in  re- 
gard to  material  that  can  be  profitably  used  for 
second  and  third  year  typewriting  work.  A  few 
of  our  students  do  not  take  shorthand  but  do 
take  typewriting.  For  this  reason  it  is  more 
difficult  to  provide  them  material  with  which  to 
profitably  employ  their  time.  It  is  for  this  class 
of  students  in  particular  that  suggestions  are  de- 
sired as  to  second  and  third  year  material. 

We  ought  to  explain  that  pupils  use  the  ma- 
chine one  period  a  day  during  the  first  year,  one 
period  a  day  during  the  second  year,  and  two 
periods  a  day  during  the  third  year. 

This  question  is  being  sent  to  The  Business 
Educator  with  the  hope  that  many  good 
answers  may  be  received  and  a  number  of  teach- 
ers benefited  thereby. 

Yours  truly, 
'  J.C.Evans, 

Director. 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  High  School,  Commercial  De- 
partment. 

G.  T.  Wiswell,  the  well  known  penman  and 
commercial  educator,  is  to  remain  with  the 
Philadelphia  Business  College  another  year. 
In  renewing  his  subscription  to  The  Business 
Educator,  to  which  journal  he  has  been  a 
subscriber  for  many  years,  Mr.  Wiswell  states 
that  the  Philadelphia  Business  College  is  doing 
good  work  and  for  that  reason  is  getting  its 
share  of  the  business. 

Miss  Hazel  Trobridge,  of  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
has  been  engaged  as  instructor  in  the  shorthand 
department  of  the  branch  school  of  the  Wil- 
liams Business  College,  located  at  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis.  Mr.  Williams  reports  that  the  Beaver 
Dam  school  was  opened  June  1st,  and  now  has 
a  large  enrollment.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Williams'  Business  Colleges  are  in  the  Mil- 
waukee institution. 
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LECTURE  I. 


We  All  Have  Something  to  Sell. 

If  we  do  not  have  merchandise  to 
sell,  at  least  we  have  services.  What 
do  the  lawyer  and  doctor,  the  stenog- 
rapher and  the  bookkeeper,  and  the 
laborer  constantly  offer  for  sale  ? 

A  business  house  is  a  composite, 
offering  for  sale  both  merchandise 
and  service.  What  different  individ- 
uals must  co-operate  to  make  up  the 
successful  composite  salesman— any 
business  concern  ? 

How  do  you  find  the  general  princi- 
ple of  salesmanship  in  sport  ?  In 
politics  ? 

Reconcile  the  "non-advertising  eth- 
ics" of  the  legal  medical  professions 
with  the  necessity  of   salesmanship. 

What  have  you  to  sell  personally? 
Do  you  know  how  to  get  the  full  val- 
ue for  what  you  offer  ?  Do  you  know 
how  to  make  what  you  have  to  offer 
more  valuable  ?  Can  you  apply  the 
principle  of  salesmanship  to  the  mar- 
riage contract  ?  Distinguish  this 
from  the  marriage  sacrament. 

LECTURE  n. 

The  Factors  in  a  Sale. 

In  business  the  four  factors  are  (I) 
the  seller,  (2)  the  buyer,  (3)  the  thing 
offered  for  sale  and  (4)  the  sale. 
What  are  the  four  factors  in  indus- 
try ?    In  politics?    In  education  ? 

What  four  elements  enter  into  every 
legal  contract,  and  how  does  the  law 
designate  them  ?  Illustrate  the  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  to  all  hu- 
man interchange.  Illustrate  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  to  social  re- 
lations. 

Service  is  the  chief  thing  that  men 
and  women  have  for  sale,  and  it  is 
first  rendered  to  a  business  institu- 
tion, either  an  individual  owner,  a 
partnership,  or  a  corporation,  by 
which  it  is  transmuted  into  a  com- 
posite and  finally  offered  to  the  user 
in  a  form  which  he  will  find  available. 

What  would  be  the  factors  in  a  re- 
tail grocery  owned  by  one  man  ?  In 
a  wholesale  packing-house  owned  by 
two  partners  ?  In  a  railroad  corpor- 
ation ! 

Success  means  selling  at  a  profit. 
What  would  constitute  success  in  the 
case  of  each  of  the  foregoing  institu- 
tions ?  What  would  constitute  suc- 
cess in  each  one  of  the  factors  (per- 
sons) in  the  composite  salesman  ? 


LECTURE  in 

The  Definition  of  Science  and  Philoso- 
phy in  Salesmanship. 

A  science  is  "organized  knowl- 
edge," or  "classified  common  sense," 
according  to  Herbert  Spencer.  Give 
illustrations  of  organized  and  unor- 
ganized knowledge. 

Salesmanship  is  defined  as  "The 
science  of  efficient  service  or  the  phi- 
losophy of  profit-making." 

"Efficient,"  defined  by  the  Century 
Dictionary  as  "Producing  outward 
effects  ;  of  a  nature  to  produce  a  re- 
sult ;  active,  causative  ;  acting  or  able 
to  act  with  due  effect ;  adequate  in 
performance  ;  bringing  to  bear  the 
requisite  knowledge,  skill,  and  indus- 
try ;  capable,  competent."  Harring- 
ton Emerson  defines  it  as  "the  do- 
ing of  the  right  thing,  the  right  way, 
by  the  right  man,  at  the  right  time, 
in  the  right  place." 

Sheldon  defines  "service"  as  fol- 
lows :  "Service  is  the  doing  or  the 
performance  of  a  duty  in  a  way  that 
results  in  benefit  to  both  parties  to 
the  transaction." 

Who,  then,  are  the  greatest  lawyers, 
physicians,  merchants  ? 

To  what  extent  do  you  really  serve 
your  employer  efficiently  ? 

"Philosophy"  is  defined  by  the 
Century  Dictionary  as  "The  science 
of  effects  by  their  causes"— that  is,  it 
shows  us  the  reason  for  things.  The 
study  of  salesmanship  shows  us  the 
reasons  why  profit  is  made  better  in 
one  way  than  in  another. 

Profit  is  the  difference  between  the 
total  cost  and  the  total  receipts  when 
a  real  service  has  been  rendered  to  a 
customer.  If  no  sufficient  service  has 
been  rendered  the  gain  that  may  tem- 
porarily arise  should  be  called  "plun- 
der," not  "profit."  In  any  case  the 
largest  and  most  substantial  profit 
comes  when  customers  return  again 
and  again  because  they  have  received 
the  best  service  it  is  possible  to  give. 

Show  how  a  private  school  may  rea- 
sonably make  a  legitimate  and  per- 
manent profit. 


Food  for  Thought 


Dear  Mr.  Zaiier: 

During  the  last  score  of  years  the  public  and 
private  commercial  schools  of  the  United  States 
have  made  creditable  and  substantial  strides  in 
tlie  direction  of  business  efhciency.  Many  of 
them  have  attained  a  high  standard  of  education- 


al effectiveness,  the  results  of  which  are  already 
seen  and  felt  in  the  world  of  business. 

The  commercial  schools  of  this  country,  how- 
ever, have  scarcely  outgrown  their  "swaddling 
clothes"  when  compared  with  some  of  the  best 
schools  of  Europe.  In  a  recent  editorial  of 
The  Evening  Star,  published  at  Peoria,  the  ed- 
itor says,  "A  boy  who  is  to  follow  a  business 
career  in  Germany  is  not  given  a  haphazard 
course  of  instruction.  He  goes  to  a  special 
commercial  school  from  the  first  day  until  he 
graduates  fr(tm  the  commercial  high  school." 

"The  most  celebrated  and  best  equipped 
schot>l  of  this  kind  in  Germany  is  located  at 
Cologne.  The  last  semester  the  attendance 
numbered  1,221  students  from  all  parts  of  (ier- 
many,  and  there  were  also  82  foreigners.  The 
faculty  includes  about  50  professors  and  tutors. 
The  list  of  studies  embraces:  Political  econo- 
my, public  law.  geography,  French  language 
and  literature,  science  of  insurance,  mechanics 
and  electrotechnices.  trade  technics,  English 
language  and  literature.  English  commercial 
correspondence,  common  law.  pedagogy,  bota- 
ny and  microscopy, history,  mathematics  ralway 
tariffs,  banking  and  board  of  trade,  library, 
handling  of  merchandise,  textile  industry,  mail 
and  telegraph,  trade  laws,  newspaper  trade,  pro- 
tection of  workmen  and  charitable  institutions, 
tariff,  insurance  and  mutual  protection  socie- 
ties, measures,  weights  and  minting,  aesthetics, 
history  of  business.  English,  French  and  Ger 
man  stenography,  chemistry,  voice  building 
and  oratory,  philosophy,  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy, hygiene,  German,  literature,  archeology, 
mining,  history  of  architecture,  meteorology, 
history  of  arts,  taxation,  ophthalmia,  city  build- 
ing, surgery,  theory  of  music,  Egyptology,  zo- 
ology, and  diseases  of  the  skin.  Languages  are 
also  taught  as  follows:  Chinese,  Japanese. 
Portuguese,  new  Arabic.  Turkish,  new  Persian, 
German  to  foreigners,  Dutch.  Russian,  Italian 
and  Spanish.  Cologne  is  perhaps  a  fair  sample 
of  all  the  German  Empire  cities  in  its  educa- 
tional facilities  along  industrial  lines." 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  many  of  the  sub- 
jects enumerated  would  not  be  necessary  in  a 
stro.-.g  curriculum  of  requirements  to  the  end  of 
acceptable  efficiency  in  this  country.  Never- 
theless, who  wilt  deny  that  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  day  when  our  commercial  "pro- 
ducts" must  be  familiar  with  many  of  the  studies 
mentiiined  above?  Who  among  our  educators 
along  "higher  education"  lines  will  dare  say 
that  a  commercial  training  of  this  sort  is  not 
sufficiently  exacting  to  merit  university  recog- 
nition? 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  W.  HOOTMAN, 
Eureka,  111. 

English— Concluded  from  page  24. 

offended  may  seek  legal  redress  for 
defamation  of  character  and  the  evi- 
dence, in  the  form  of  the  letter,  being 
written,  would  be  very  tangible,  in- 
deed. Aside  from  that,  the  delin- 
quent debtor  may  be  more  easily  per- 
suaded to  liquidate  his  bills  if  sen- 
tences savoring  of  threats  are 
omitted  from  communications.  Of 
course,  when  courteous  steps  to  col- 
lect legitimate  indebtedness  are  of 
no  avail,  the  way  open  even  then  is 
not  an  abundance  of  harsh  and 
threatening  words,  incorporated  in  a 
letter,  but  the  rather,  if  circum- 
stances would  seem  to  warrant  it,  to 
institute  proceedings  for  judgment, 
which  in  itself  is  so  often  not  worth 
the  while.  It  has  been  aptly  ex- 
pressed, there  is  no  harm  done  writ- 
ing a  letter  when  angry,  but  the 
dangers  lies  in  sending  it,  because 
mature  reflection  twenty-four  or  for- 
ty-eight hours  later  will  always  lead 
to  the  modification  of  some  parts. 
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COMMERCIAL   LAW 


E.    M.    FEARON, 


Spokane,  VVn.,   Blair  Business  College. 


•X. 


PARTIES. 

The  contracts  of  idiots,  lunatics, 
and  spendthrifts  are  not  binding  as 
they  are  unable  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  of  their  actions  therefore 
cannot  give  serious  and  sufficient  as- 
sent to  any  engagement.  Intoxica- 
tion when  it  deprives  a  party  of  the 
use  of  his  reason  to|such  an  extent  as 
to  not  know  the  nature  and  conse- 
quence of  his  act,  will  render  the 
contract  voidable  as  in  the  preceding 
instances. 

The  age  of  twenty-one  under  the 
common  law  was  the  period  when  an 
absolute  and  unlimited  legal  ability 
to  contract  shall  commence.  In  some 
states  the  female  attains  her  majority 
at  eighteen.  The  general  rule  is, 
that  the  contract  of  an  infant  though 
fair  and  conducive  to  his  interests, 
is  not  binding  upon  him  unless  it  be 
for  necessaries  of  life.  The  law  does 
not  consider  that  an  infant  has 
sufficient  discretion  to  trade  conse- 
quently he  is  not  even  responsible 
for  necessaries  of  life  while  under 
parental  care.  The  term  necessaries 
applies  to  whatever  is  reasonably 
needed  for  his  subsistence,  health, 
comfort,  or  education  considering 
his  station  in  life,  and  he  may  be  held 
responsible  on  his  contracts  for  such 
if  the  price  is  reasonable  and  he  is 
without  parental  care.  The  policy  of 
the  law  in  every  respect  is  to  protect 
those  lacking  their  majority  from  the 
effects  of  heedlessness  and  the  de- 
signs of  those  who  are  mature  and 
able  to  take  advantage  of  them.  If 
an  infant  enters  into  a  contract  he 
may  with  the  exception  of  a  contract 
for  land  disaffirm  it  any  time  andas 
a  rule  recover  the  consideration.  In 
the  case  of  land  he  must  wait  till  he 
is  of  age  to  disaffirm.  One  who  oc- 
cupies such  land  is  liable  for  rent  as 
though  there  had -been  no  contract 
and  is  entitled  to  taxes,  repairs,  and 
improvements.  The  law  carefully 
guards  the  interests  of  the  minor  and 
one  who  enters  into  contract  with  him 
does  so  assuming  his  own  chances 
of  loss  in  most  instances.  The  fact 
that  the  minor  represents  his  age  as 
legal  will  not  in  the  majority  of  cases 
stop  him  from  recovering. 

Subject  Matter 

One's  right  to  contract  is  only  re- 
stricted by  things  which  are  opposed 


to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
community  or  those  tending  to  cor- 
rupt the  good  morals  of  the  com- 
munity; things  which  are  fraudlent 
or  which  relate  to  the  committing  of 
a  criminal  act.  A  contract  may  be 
bad  in  itself  or  may  be  bad  because 
prohibited  by  law.  There  are  many 
contracts  which  are  prohibited  by 
law  which  seem  to  be  perfectly  right 
and  proper  and  would  be  so  were 
they  not  prohibited  by  some  law.of 
which  people  may  be  ignorant  at 
times.  For  instance,  it  is  perfectly 
right  to  put  money  out  at  interest, 
yet  if  you  agree  to  pay  more  than  the 
maximum  rate  allowed  by  your  state, 
it  is  called  usury  and  is  illegal  and 
punishable.  Some  contracts  are  bad 
in  their  nature  and  in  such,  one's 
good  sense  and  sound  honor  should 
prevent  one  from  even  attempting 
them. 

Gambling  and  wagering  are,  of 
course,  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the 
various  states  and  all  contracts  of 
this  kind  are  usually  void.  This  in- 
cludes the  buying  and  selling  of 
property  on  "margins"  or  futures 
whereby  no  property  is  contracted 
for,  delivered  nor  intended  to  be  de- 
livered by  either  party.  There  must 
be  intent  by  both  parties  that  there 
is  to  be  no  delivery  and  that  settle- 
ment of  differences  based  on  the 
market  value  of  the  goods  on  the  day 
for  delivery  in  order  to  be  classed  as 
a  gambling  contract.  We  make  con- 
tracts for  future  delivery  and  which 
as  a  matter  of  fact  may  never  take 
place  but  they  do  not  come  within 
the  rule  of  prohibition. 

Contracts  made  and  delivered  on 
Sunday  or  those  made  to  be  per- 
formed on  Sunday  would  probably 
be  void  in  all  states,  but  a  contract 
partly  made  or  dated  or  even  signed 
on  Sunday  if  delivered  on  a  week  day 
would  ordinarily  be  valid. 

Contracts  which  are  in  unreason- 
able restraint  of  trade  are  void.  An 
agreement  made  by  an  association  of 
wholesale  dealers  in  tiles,  mantels, 
and  grates  in  which  the  dealers 
agree  not  to  purchase  from  manu- 
facturers not  members  of  the  associ- 
ation and  not  to  sell  to  non-mem- 
bers for  less  than  list  prices  which 
are  more  than  50",,  higher  than  prices 
to  members  is  an  agreement  or  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade  and  un- 
reasonable. A  combination  between 
wholesale  and  retail  druggists  which 


contemplates  that  the  wholesalers 
shall  refuse  to  sell  to  any  retailer 
who  sells  goods  below  a  certain  price 
fixed  by  the  combination  and  that 
the  retailers  shall  refuse  to  buy  of 
any  wholesaler  who  does  sell  to  re- 
tailers who  cut  the  price  below  the 
standard  price  is  a  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade  and  void.  So 
an  agreement  between  a  plumb- 
ers' association  and  dealers  and 
manufacturers  of  plumbers'  supplies 
by  which  the  latter  agree  not  to  sell 
supplies  to  others  than  members  of 
the  association  and  the  former  to 
boycott  any  dealer  found  selling  to  a 
non-member,  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  prices  and  limiting 
the  production  of  such  articles  is  un- 
lawful. 

The  general  trend  of  decisions  ap- 
pear to  be  that  an  agreement  in  par- 
tial restraint  of  trade  relating  to  a 
lawful  transaction  and  made  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  a  party  thereto 
will  not  be  regarded  as  violating  the 
law,  but  where  the  princioal  object  is 
the  suppression  of  competition,  the 
agreement  is  unlawful.  In  an  agree- 
ment of  sale  made  as  a  part  of  a  sale 
of  a  business,  it  was  agreed  not  to 
compete  with  others  operating  a  cer- 
tain defined  territory  for  a  certain 
time;  such  an  agreement  would  be 
reasonable  and  valid.  And  so  a  con- 
tract not  to  compete  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  machinery  under  patterns  the 
right  to  use  which  was  sold  to  the 
other  contracting  party  is  reasonable 
and  valid. 

Contracts  or  clauses  in  contracts 
having  a  tendency  to  prevent  mar- 
riage of  some  person  affected  are  fre- 
quently held  to  be  void.  The  affect 
of  the  contract  depends  largely  upon 
its  form  whether  it  is  a  condition  or  a 
limitation,  whether  it  is  a  condition 
subsequent  or  precedent. 

A  bequest  of  the  income  of  $5,000  to 
a  person  so  long  as  he  or  she  remains 
single  is  not  a  condition  but  a  limita- 
tion as  to  time.  Marriage  would 
terminate  a  bequest  of  this  nature. 
But  a  devise  in  trust  to  pay  the  net 
income  to  testator's  grandson  so 
long  as  he  shall  remain  unmarried  is 
void  as  being  a  condition  subsequent 
which  places  a  general  restraint  on 
marriage.  A  devise  in  which  the 
testator  gave  a  portion  of  his  estate 
to  his  daughter  on  her  attaining  the 
age  of  twenty-four  or  the  day  of  mar- 
riage which  shall  first  happen  pro- 
vided his  daughter  should  marry  with 
the  approbation  of  his  said  execu- 
tors, etc.,  and  where  the  daughter 
married  without  the  consent  of  the 
executors  would  illustrate  a  condition 
precedent  and  as  the  condition  had 
not  been  complied  with,  the  estate 
would  not  vest  in  the  daughter. 

Any  promise  not  to  marry  at  all  or 
not  to  marry  except  after  an  unrea- 
sonable time  or  upon  unreasonable 
conditions  is  void. 
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Spokane  Club— Continued  from  page  22 

autos  of  the  touring  car  type— not  the 
"rubber-neck  wagons"— took  us  for 
a  drive  over  the  parks  and  boule- 
vards of  the  great  city.  To  those  who 
see  only  the  smoke  and  the  grime; 
the  long  sidings  packed  with  freight 
cars,  odorous  of  sheep  and  hogs 
and  cattle;  the  stockyards,  and  the 
business  districts,  vi^ith  their  intol- 
erable rattle  and  roar,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  another  side  to  the  ex- 
terior part  of  Chicago's  civic  life,  a 
part  that  no  one  who  loves  the  beau- 
tiful in  nature  as  modified  by  land- 
scape artists,  should  allow  himself 
to  miss.  None  of  us  will  ever  forget 
what  we  saw  in  those  two  or  three 
hours  of  automobiling  in  Chicago. 
Some  of  us  attend  the  winter  conven- 
tions in  Chicago  sedulously,  but 
there  is  never  time,  and  of  course 
that  is  not  the  season,  to  go  out  to 
see  the  attractive  part  of  the  city. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  Eastern  party 
had  dinner  together  in  the  balcony 
room  of  the  Roma  Restaurant,  on 
Wabash  Avenue,  provision  having 
been  made  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Yerex,  the 
manager  of  the  Rex  Tours.  We  were 
joined  there  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Fish,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Faust,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Van  Antwerp,  Mrs. 
Van  Antwerp's  mother,  and  Mr. 
Morton  MacCormae.  Special  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  our  coming, 
and,  amid  much  fun  and  banter,  we 
did  justice  to  an  incredibly  good  din- 
ner for  the  small  price  charged. 
Dinner  over,  we  strolled  over  to  the 
magnificent  new  Northwestern  Sta- 
tion, and  visited  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  until  train-time. 
At  the  last,  with  much  hurrying 
about  to  see  that  all  baggage  was 
aboard,  and  all  passengers  too,  we 
struck  out  for  Denver,  our  first 
scheduled  stop. 
Across  The  The  first  jar  came 

Prairies  when   it   was    found 

that  those  who  were  to  return 
through  California  were  to  be  in 
one  coach,  and  those  returning 
through  Canada,  in  another.  That 
sundered  the  New  England  party, 
and  there  were  some  suspicious 
signs  of  tears  for  a  while;  but  new 
acquaintances  were  soon  made,  new 
adjustments  became  famiiiar,  and 
the  changed  arrangement  proved  the 
wiser,  for  it  put  together  those  who 
would  travel  farthest  together. 
There  never  was  a  more  homogene- 
ous party  of  sixty-four  than  were 
these.  There  was  no  haughty  re- 
serve, no  grouchy  persons,  no  I-am- 
holier-than-thou  imbeciles,  and  no 
vulgarity,  altho  not  every  member 
would  have  been  so  entirely  free 
from  conventionality  as  a  few  were 
on  occasion.  Everyone  was  consid- 
erate. One  of  the  waiters  confidingly 
said,  "It  is  the  first  party  I  ever  was 
with  when  there  was  not  even  a 
grouchy  woman  in  the  bunch." 

"Barnes'  Commercial  School.  Denver,  is  the 
embossed  title  of  a  gray-cover,  gray-paper, 
well-printed,  effectively-illustrated  catalog,  re- 
cently received.  From  a  letter  written  Septem- 
ber 2nd  by  H.  E.  Barnes  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing :  "Judging  from  today,  our  enrollment  will 
exceed  any  preceding  opening  date.  We  hope 
to  cross  the  one  thousand  mark  in  enrollment 
this  year"  The  Barnes  boys,  for  there  are 
three  brothers,  E.C.,  K.  P.,  and  H.  E..  are  cer- 
tainly doing  effective  work  in  commercial  edu- 
cation lines  in  Denver. 


D.  C.  Beighey,  recently  of  Omaha,  Nebr., 
Commercial  College,  now  has  charge  of  the 
commercial  department  in  the  Elyria,  Ohio, 
Business  School. 

VV.  F.  Hostetler.  principal  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  South  Bend,  Ind.,  High 
School,  secured  in  all  sixty-eight  B.  E.  Certifi- 
cates for  his  pupils,  which  is  going  some  for 
high  school  penmanship  and  in  a  city  the  sizeof 
South  Bend  Mr.  Hostetler  is  a  hustler  from  the 
word  go.  being  a  combination  farmer,  professor 
and  hustler  all  in  one. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Jorgenson,  of  Michigan,  a  recent 
Zanerian  student,  takes  charge  this  fall  of  the 
commercial  work  in  the  Bingham  School,  Me- 
bane.  N.  C.  He  is  a  fine  young  man,  and  will 
doubtless  win  in  the  southland. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Miller,  who  has  been  supervising 
the  writing  in  Omaha  public  schools  for  the  past 
two  years,  was  appointed  director  of  writing 
in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  about  June  1st,  and  began 
working  immediately.  Pittsburg  is  fortunate  in 
securing  so  able,  progressive  and  straight  for- 
ward a  man  to  head  the  department  of  writing. 
Mr.  Miller  is  especially  well  qualified  for  the  po- 
sition, and  we  wish  him  the  success  he  merits. 

F.  B.  Courtney,  better  known  as  the  penman- 
ship wizard,  has  moved  his  correspondence 
school  of  penmanship  from  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
to  Detroit.  Mich.,  his  postnflice  number  being 
492.  Mr.  Courtney  has  selected  an  ideal  city 
for  his  institution,  and  the  B.  E.  hereby  extends 
to  him  best  wishes  for  success. 

William  F.  Fitzgerald,  principal  of  the  Sche- 
nectady Business  School,  purchased  a  valuable 
piece  of  ground  measures  60x100  feet  on  which 
he  will  erect  a  modern  three-story  brick  building. 
The  present  school  room  can  no  longer  accom- 
modate the  steady  increase  of  students  at  the 
Business  School. 

When  the  transferof  the  new  building  is  made 
the  Schnectady  Business  School  will  be  able  to 
accommodate  many  pupils  from  out  of  town, 
who  have  applied,  but  haven't  been  able  to  en- 
ter because  of  the  lack  of  room. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  been  extremely  successful 
in  his  commercial  school  and  hundreds  of  his 
graduates  are  now  filling  responsible  and  high 
salaried  positions. 
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The  Pitman  Centenary,  1913. 


Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  known  the  world  over  as  the 
inventor  of  the  system  bearing  his  name  and 
which  has  been  adopted  to  twenty  different 
languages,  was  born  on  January  4,  1813,  and  it 
is  proposed  during  January  1913  to  celebrate  in 
some  fitting  manner  the  centenary  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Englishman's  birth.  Sir  Thomas 
Crosby,  Mayor  of  London,  himself  an  Isaac 
Pitman  writer,  and  a  large  number  of  influen- 
tial men  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  interested 
in  the  movement.  In  this  country  a  movement 
has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Isaac  Pitman 
Shorthand  Writers'  Association  of  America 
with  the  object  of  holding  a  celebration  in  New. 
York  and  many  eminent  men  have  signined 
their  willingness  to  co-operate  in  making  the 
celebration  a  success.  Among  a  large  number 
who  have  already  sanctioned  their  names  to  be 
used  are:  President  Hadley,  of  Yale  University. 
(Jovernor  Woodrow  Wilson,  Professor  Brander 
Matthews,  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Cortelyou.  Dr.  Edward 
L.  Stevens,  Associate  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  New  York,  Dr.  Frank  Rollins,  Associ- 
ate State  Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr.  A.  H. 
MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education.  Nova 
Scotia.  Dr.  William  Wiener,  Principal  of  New- 
ark Commercial  and  Manual  Training  High 
School,  also  Dr.  C.  M.  Jordan.  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Further  partic- 
ulars in  regard  to  the  celebration  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Robert  A.  Kclls,  Secy.  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand  Writers'  Association  of 
America,  143  West  125th  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Maiden,  Mass.,  Commercial  School  has 
recently  become  a  Massachusetts  Corporation 
with  the  following  officers:  Pres.,  Walter  Le- 
roy  Smith;  Vice-Pres.,  Henry  R.  French; 
Treas.,  Josephine  Wentworth;  Clerk,  Grace  T. 
Cahill. 

These  persons  have  been  conducting  the 
school  in  the  past  and  this  change  does  not 
mean  any  essential  change  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business.  They  report  that  their  enrollment 
is  100  per  cent,  more  than  what  it  ever  has  been 
before. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Lantz,  recently  of  Schissler's  Busi- 
ness College,  Norristown,  Pa.,  now  has  charge 
of  the  Keystone  Business  College,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.  We  wish  him  all  the  success  he  de- 
serves in  his  new  responsibility  and  work. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Bittighofer,  who  for  the  past 
four  years  has  been  connected  with  the  Drake 
Business  College,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  re- 
signed to  .iccept  a  position  as  principal  of  the 
Shorthand  Department  of  the  Easton,  Pa., 
School  of  Business.  Mr.  Bittighofer  has  many 
friends  in  Jersey  City  and  his  departure  will  be 
keenly  felt. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Glick,  proprietor  of  the  Concord,  N. 
H.,  Business  College,  has  leased  his  institution 
fora  term  of  years  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Craft,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  institution  for  the  past 
nine  years.  Mr.  Glick  has  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  the  shorthand  and  penmanship  de- 
partments of  the  Northwestern  Business  Col- 
lege, Spokane,  Wash.  Mr.  Glick  is  an  expert 
in  shorthand  and  penmanship  and  undoubtedly 
will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  North- 
western faculty. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Malone,  recently  in  charge  of  the 
Shorthand  Department  of  Wilson's  Modem 
Business  College,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  now  with 
the  Butte,  Mont.,  Business  College. 

W.  F.  Giesseman,  is  one  of  the  new  additions 
in  the  commercial  work  of  the  Commercial 
High  School  of  Seattle.  Wash.  Mr.  Giesseman 
is  a  fine  all  around  teacher,  as  well  as  an  excep- 
tionally fine  penman. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Anderson,  who  has  been  a  teacher  in 
the  Business  Department  of  Wilsbn's  Modern 
Business  College.  Seattle,  Wash,,  has  resigned 
his  position. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Jameson,  for  the  past  five  years  in 
charge  of  the  Business  Department  of  Wilson's 
Modern  Business  College,  Seattle,  Wash.,  will 
have  charge  of  the  bookkeeping  work  in 
Heald's  San  Jose.  Cal.,  Business  College  the 
coming  year. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Criswell,  of  Cambridge,  Ohio, 
will  head  the  shorthand  department  of  the 
Township  High  School  of  Joliet.  III.  She  is  a 
fine  teacher,  and  a  still  finer  lady. 

Miss  Mary  Mytton.  Ansley,  Neb.,  is  director 
of  the  shorthand  department  of  the  Marysville, 
Calif..  Business  College.  Frank  R.  Zunwalt, 
Presi<lent. 

W.  F.  Paulus.  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  is  one 
of  the  new  commercial  teachers  in  the  Wheel- 
ing, W.  \'a.,  High  School. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Haddock  has  been  elected  direct- 
or of  the  Business  School  in  connection  with 
Columbia  College,  Lake  City,  Fla.  Mr.  Had- 
dock has  just  taken  a  postgraduate  course  in 
higher  accounting  from  the  Tampa,  Fla.,  Busi- 
ness College,  receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Accounts.  Besides  being  well  qualified  in  the 
commercial  branches,  Mr.  Haddock  is  a  penman 
of  much  more  than  ordinary  ability.  No  doubt 
he  will  meet  with  much  success  in  his  new  field 
of  work. 

Mr.  (ieorge  F.  Nightingale  is  to  be  the  new 
teacher  in  the  Melrose,  Mass.,  High  School 
next  year,  to  handle  .irithmetic. 

The  commercial  work  in  the  Waterloo  Busi- 
ness College.  Waterloo,  Iowa,  is  to  be  handled 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Plummer,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Rurridge,  for  some  time  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Spen- 
cerian  Business  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Mr.  I.T.  Conklin,  of  Peekskill.  N.  Y-,  is  to 
follow  Mr.  Ralph  H.Wright,  at  the  Central 
Branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  Wright  having  accepted  a  teaching 
position  in  the  Patterson,  N.  J.,  High  School, 
where  he  is  to  handle  commercial  work. 

Miss  Hazel  Waite,  of  Wilmington.  Mass.,  has 
been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Maltby  School  of 
Shorthand.  Stoughton.  Mass. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Bosworth  is  to  teach  commercial 
work  in  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  during 
the  year  beginning  September.  1912. 

Miss  Luella  Fogelsanger  is  teaching  for  the 
summer  in  the  Y'.  W,  C.  A.,  at  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Morrisey  is  to  be  the  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  High  School 
for  the  year  1912-13. 

The  position  as  principal  of  the  Normalville 
Public  Schools  is  to  be  held  next  year  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  McLean. 

Miss  Grace  L.  Nichols,  for  some  time  private 
secretary  for  Mr.  Montgomery  Rollins.  Boston. 
Mass..  has  been  engaged  to  leach  shorthand  in 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  next  year. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Steed  is  now  the  proprietor  of  the 
National  Business  School,  at  Joliet,  Illinois. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Jacobs,  who  taught  last  year  for 
the  Iron  Mountain.  Mich.,  High  School,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Taylorville,  111., 
High  School. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Speicher.  recently  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  attending  the  Zanarian 
College,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  \'irginia 
Commercial  and  Shorthand  College,  Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

The  Kamona  High  School,  Ramona,  Okla- 
homa, has  added  to  its  staff  as  commercial 
teacher  Mr.  Perry  Singer,  now  of  Earlton,  Kan- 
sas. 

The  Position  as  manager  of  the  Meadville, 
Pa.,  Commercial  College  is  to  be  held  by  Mr. 
D.  W.  Hoff,  of  Lawrence.  Mass. 

Miss  Dorothy  A.  Helme,  of  Chester,  N.  Y.,  is 
to  teach  next  year  in  the  Nyack.  N.  Y.,  High 
School.  Miss  Helme.  who  taught  last  year  at 
Ansonia,  Conn.,  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Miss 
Dora  Schumacher  and  Miss  Ada  Williams. 

The  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Princeton. 
111.,  High  School,  is  to  be  Miss  M.  Eleanor  Pe- 
terson, who  last  year  taught  in  the  LeMars, 
Iowa,  High  School.  Miss  Peterson  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed at  LeMars  by  Miss  Nellie  M.  Klaar,  of 
Kenosha,  Wis. 

Mr.  Clyde  C.  Wilson,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  goes 
next  year  to  teach  commercial  work  in  the  Aus- 
tin, Minn..  High  School. 

MissMary  A.Finley,  of  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.,  has 
joined  the  staff  in  the  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y., 
High  School. 

The  penmanship  work  in  Strayer's  Business 
College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  to  be  handled  by 
J.  S.  Lilly,  of  Mt.  Lookout,  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Manly,  of  Stillwater,  Okla..  is  to 
teach  commercial  work  in  the  Nevada,  Mo., 
High  School. 

Mr.  Erwin  Campbell,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  hgs 
engaged  to  teach  commercial  work  in  the  Busi- 
ness Institute.  Detroit. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Baker,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  closed 
a  contract  with  the  Worcester  Business  Insti- 
tute, Worcester,  Mass.  Mr.  Baker  is  to  follow 
Mr.  W.  K.  Crouthamel,  who  has  gone  to  take 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Concord, 
Mass.,  High  School. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Ling,  for  some  years  with  the  Bris- 
tol County  Commercial  School,  Taunton,  Mass., 
has  secured  a  position  as  teacher  of  shorthand  in 
the  Salem  Commercial  School,  Salem,  Mass. 

Mr.  Burt  Thompson,  now  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
where  he  has  been  taking  work  at  the  Rochester 
Business  Institute,  is  to  be  an  assistant  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Newark  Business  Col- 
lege, Newark,  N.  J. 

The  commercial  work  in  the  Spencerian  Busi- 
ness School,  Newburg,  N.  Y'.,  is  to  be  handled 
next  year  by  Mr.  Floyd  Marshall,  of  Seymour 
Indiana. 


Mr.  O.  J.  Dickey,  recently  of  Menominee, 
Mich.,  is  teaching  now  in  the  Cream  City  Busi- 
ness College,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

C.  A.  Landin  has  closed  a  contract  to  teach 
commercial  work  in  Trinity  College.  Round 
Rock,  Texas,  for  the  year  191213. 

Miss  Margaret  O.  Cook  is  to  teach  next  year 
in  the  Gilbertville,  Mass.,  High  School. 

W.  D.  Wigent.  of  Atchison.  Kansas,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Mosher  &  Lampman 
Business  College,  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  position  as  head  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Gibson  City,  Illinois,  High 
School  is  to  be  handled  by  Miss  Nora  E.  Chap- 
man, now  of  Chicago.  111. 

Frank  D.  Smith,  who  has  had  long  experience 
as  a  High  School  Principal  and  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  is  to  teach  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Business  College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

W.  R.  Thompson,  who  has  been  teaching 
during  the  past  year  as  commercial  teacher  in 
Baker  I'niversity  School  (if  Business,  Baldwin, 
Kansas,  has  accepted  a  position  as  a  teacher  of 
similar  work  at  Washington,  Kansas. 

H.  C.  Pitton.  of  Stanton.  Michigan,  is  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  Commercial  work  of  the  Sche- 
nectady High  School.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Greene,  last  year  a  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Lowell  Commercial  College,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  is  to  take  charge  of  the  commercial  work 
in  the  North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  High  School,  for 
the  year  beginning  in  September,  1912. 

The  commercial  department  of  the  Casselton. 
N.  D.,  High  School  has  added  to  its  staff,  Roy 
Edmondson.  of  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 

Miss  Clara  Bushman,  of  Sidney,  Ohio,  is  to 
teach  shorthand  in  Merrill  College.  Stamford. 
Conn.,  next  year. 

F.  M.Schuck.  of  Danville,  111.,  goes  to  the 
Detroit  Commercial  College,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  P.  Blackburn,  now  of  Paris,  Texas,  is  to  be 
a  new  commercial  teacher  at  the  University  of 
Puget  Sound.  Tacoma.  Wash. 

The  assistant  commercial  teacher  at  the  South 
Bethlehem  Business  College,  South  Bethlehem. 
Pa.,  is  to  be  William  G.  Bird,  of  Bangor,  Pa. 

The  East  Orange  High  School,  East  Orange. 
N.  J  ,  has  .ndded  to  its  staff  of  teachers,  H.  F. 
Sanger,  of  Junita  College,  Huntington,  Pa. 

A  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  High  School  next  year  is  to  be  Paul 
Lomax.  who  last  year  taught  in  the  Brookfield, 
Mo.,  High  School. 

The  Northwestern  Business  College,  of  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  has  re-engaged  H.  N.  Stronch, 
formerly  principal  of  their  commercial  depart- 
ment, to  handle  similar  work. 

Miss  Eva  Faulkner,  this  year  a  teacher  in  the 
State  Normal  School.  Warrensburg.  Mo.,  is  to 
join  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Trenton,  Mo.. 
High  School. 

Edwin  Harlin,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  goes  to  take 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  East 
Grand  Forks,  Minn..  High  School. 

Miss  Fern  Crum.  of  Albion.  Mich.,  is  to  teach 
in  Calumet,  Mich,  next  year. 

M.  J.  Evans,  of  University  Place,  Neb.,  will 
conduct  the  commercial  work  in  the  San  Ber- 
nandino  High  School,  San  Bernandino,  Calif., 
next  year. 

Miss  Grace  M.  Junod  will  teach  shorthand  and 
typewriting  under  Prof.  C.  M.  Copeland  at 
Ohio  l^niversity.  Athens.  Ohio,  next  year, 

Frank  E.  McClintock  has  secured  a  position 
in  Duff's  College,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

M.  C.  Noyer  has  accepted  a  position  as  com- 
mercial teacher  in  King's  Business  College, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

E.  M.  Carmody,  of  Sandy  Hook,  Conn.,  has 
been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  commercial 
work  in  Sherman's  Business  School.  Mt.  Ver- 
non, N.  Y. 


Mr.  G.  C.  Taylor,  of  Washington.  D.  C.  has 
been  elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  Short- 
hand Department  of  the  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 
Business  College.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  university 
graduate,  an  expert  shorthand  writer,  and  has 
done  much  office  work  in  addition  to  teaching 
stenography. 

A  letter  just  received  from  F.  E.  Persons,  44.5 
Breckenridge  St ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  states  that  he 
is  still  filling  orders  for  pen  work.  Mr.  Persons 
has  been  in  the  business  for  a  good  many  years, 
and,  of  course,  desires  all  to  know  that  he  is  still 
in  the  business  of  executing  tine  penmanship. 

H.  M.  Matz,  recently  of  the  Zanerian,  has 
charge  of  the  penmanship  in  the  Helena,  Mont  , 
Business  College  this  year.  Mr.  Matz  is  a  ris- 
ing  young  penman  whose  mark  in  due  course 
of  time  will  be  recognized  near  the  top.  He 
goes  to  a  good  school  and  we  wish  to  congratu- 
late all  parties  concerned. 

C.  C.  Guyett.  formerly  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is 
now  connected  with  Spencer's  Business  Col- 
lege, Schenectady,  N.  \ .  Mr.  Guyett  has  been 
advertising  in  our  columns  and  reports  that  The 
Business  Educatok  paid  him  better  than  any 
other  publication  in  which  he  advertised.  This 
is  certainly  a  good  word  for  the  B.  E.,  and  one 
which  advertisers  should  make  a  note  of. 

J.  D.  Cully,  for  the  past  two  years  with  the 
.\orwalk  Business  College.  South  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  took  up  the  duties  of  manager  of  the 
Pequod  Business  College,  Meriden,  Conn., 
August  1st.  Mr.  Cully  has  our  best  wishes  for 
his  success  in  his  new  position. 

H.  C.  Pitton,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial work  in  the  Champaign,  111.,  High 
School,  and  more  recently  Principal  of  the 
Lowell,  Michigan,  High  School,  is  the  new  head 
of  the  Commercial  Department  in  the  Schnec- 
tady,  N.  Y.  High  School. 

Prof  ,W.  P.  Steinhaeuser.  Supervisor  of  Pen- 
manship in  the  Public  Schools  of  Ocean  Grove, 
N.  J.,  has  been  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  from  Iowa  College.  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa,  during  the  June  Commencement. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Wagner  College.  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y.,  and  the  Ferris  Institute.  Big  Rapids. 
Mich.,  besides  several  professional  schools.  He 
took  special  courses  in  Philosophy.  Sociology 
and  Economics  at  the  Summer  Schools  of  the 
Universities  of  Michigan  and  Ohio.  His  grad- 
uate thesis  was  on  'The  True  Conception  of 
Another  World." 

The  Lawrence,  Kansas,  Business  College,  W 
H.  Quakerbush  and  E.  S.  Weatherly,  propri- 
etors,  published  a  high  grade  excelleiit  catalog 
indicating  a  progressive  and  prosperous  school. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  a  large  variety  of 
half-tones,  substantially  covered,  printed  on  ex- 
ceptionally high  grade  heavy  enameled  paper. 

Bennett  Accountancy  Institute  is  the  title  of  a 
fifty-four  page  booklet  issued  by  R .  J.  Bennett, 
C.  A..  C.  P.  A.,  director  of  the  above  named  in- 
stitute. 259  Farragut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Anyone  interested  in  Accounting  and  Auditing, 
Law,  Bookkeeping,  etc.,  by  correspondence 
would  do  well  to  secure  this  illuminating  piece 
of  advertising.  It  is  probably  the  best  piece  of 
advertising  we  have  ever  received  of  this  na- 
ture, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  hear  noth- 
ing but  good  reports  from  those  pursuing 
courses  in  this  institute,  we  would  therefore 
recommend  that  you  secure  a  copy, 

.\  special  committee  appointed  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Education  reports  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  retentiim  of  the  present  system 
taught  in  New  York  High  schools,  namely  Is- 
aac Pitman  Phonography.  The  committee,  af- 
ter an  exhaustive  investigation,  tind  that  system 
has  given  eminent  satisfaction;  that  the  short- 
hand teachers  are  practically  unanimous  in  fa- 
voring its  retention;  and  that  the  practical  re- 
sults obtained  with  it  are  excellent.  "We  be- 
lieve," sav  the  Committee,  "that  it  is  the  best 
system  for  the  schools.  In  our  judgment  it  has 
the  best  text  books.  It  has  the  widest  range  of 
literature  engraved  in  shorthand  for  reading 
practice;  and  it  has  the  largest  number  of  text- 
books devoted  to  training  the  specialist  in 
shorthand."  A  copy  of  this  report  will  be  sent 
to  anyone  interested  by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
Publishers,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York, 
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Advertising  literature  has  been  received  from 
the  followiner:  Tarentum,  Pa.,  High  School; 
Atkinson.  Menlzer  &  Co..  Chicago.  III.:  The 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago:  Granite  City  Business 
College,  Llano,  Texas:  Pierson  Business  Col- 
lege, Chicago:  Hunter's  Hot  Springs  Hotel, 
Springdale,  Mont.:  and  Department  M.,  Taco- 
ma,  Wn..  Commercial  Club  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  fifty  eighth  year  catalog  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Salem,  Mass.,  is  before  us  and 
seems  to  be  a  fit  representative  of  that  progres- 
sive educational  institution.  It  is  doing  its  full 
share  toward  making  education  more  pedagogi- 
cal and  more  practical  than  in  the  past. 

Educational  Training  of  an  Accountant,  by  R. 
J.  Bennett,  B.  S.  C.  C.  P.  A.,  is  the  title  of  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitute of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  Philas- 
delphia,  January  15,  11112,  reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  Accountancy  in  New  York  City.  It  is 
a  pamphlet  of  fourteen  pages  and  contains  in- 
teresting material  for  all  high  grade  commercial 
teachers. 

Report  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  New  England  High  School  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association  held  at  Simmons  College. 
Boston,  Mass..  is  at  hand  in  the  form  of  a  thirty- 
four  page  booklet,  containing  the  addresses  de- 
livered upon  that  occasion  and  is  a  distinct  credit 
to  those  concerned  and  an  unquestioned  asset 
to  the  commercial  teaching  fraternity. 

The  1912  Catalog  of  the  Capital  City  Com- 
mercial College,  Des  Noines,  Iowa,  is  one  of 
the  finest  ever  issued  hy  that  institution,  which 
of  course,  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Dn  the  title 
page  conspicuously  printed  is  the  word  "Efti- 
ciency."  which  is  the  latest  and  most  expressive 
term  for  the  kind  of  education  which  commercial 
schools  stand  for.  The  printing  is  excellent,  the 
illustrations  fine,  and  the  penmanship  speci- 
mens from  the  hand  of  Miss  Champion,  superb 
and  easily  place  her  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
America's  leading  lady  penmen. 

The  Pottsville,  Pa..Com'l.  School  Journal  is 
a  creditable  production,  although  it  looks  more 
like  a  catalog  than  a  journal. 

Churchman  Business  College,  Easlon,  Pa., 
appears  to  be  a  school  of  quality  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  catalog  before  us,  as  well  as  from 
what  we  have  heard. 

The  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Business  College,  H, 
U.  Kessling,  Pres,,  recently  issued  its  forty- 
eighth  annual  cotalog. 

The  Evening  Tribune,  of  Providence,  R,  I.. 
Thursday.  June  27th  gave  half  a  page  to  the 
writeup  of  the  pupils  and  speed  contests  in 
typewriting  conducted  by  and  in  Child's  Busi- 
ness College  of  that  city. 

Kx-Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri,  was  the  chief 
orator  at  the  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  School 
graduation  exercises  June  21,  at  Trenton,   N,  J. 

Columbia  Junior  College,  Milton,  Oregon  is 
the  title  of  a  splendid  catalog  issued  in  the  in- 
terest of  that  institution.  In  it  wt  find  a  speci 
men  of  penmanship  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Knowles.  who 
has  charge  of  the  commercial  department.  The 
specimen  is  entitled  "A  House  Blessing,"  and 
is  executed  in  imitation  of  Madarasz  style. 
This  specimen  indicates  that  Mr.  Knowles  is 
coming  about  as  close  to  Madarasz  in  effect  as 
anyone.  He  is  yet  young  and  can  easily  be 
second  to  no  other  in  the  execution  of  beautiful 
and  skillful  penmanship. 

The  Taylor  School.  F.  P.  Taylor,  principal, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  the  title  of  a  well  printed, 
easily  lead  booklet  issued  in  the  interests  of 
that  institution. 

"The  Messenger"  by  Lyons  &  Carnahan,  Chi- 
cago, 111..  623  South  W.ibash  Ave.,  is  again  be- 
fore us,  and  like  its  many  predecessors  is  chock 
full  of  solid  thought  on  the  subject  of  teaching 
bookkeeping,  together  with  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  their  valuable  publications. 


( )ne  of  the  most  sumptuous  catalogs  received 
during  the  year  is  at  hand  from  the  Rider-Moore 
&  Stewart  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.  It  is  bound 
in  a  white  double-folded  cover  and  printed  in 
brown  and  buff  on  highly  finished  paper  with 
numerous  and  attractive  illustrations  of  school 
room  scenes,  with  portraits  of  prominent  and 
successful  students,  specimens  of  penmanship 
etc.  It  contains  a  complimentary  letter  of  en- 
dorsement from  Woodrow  Wilson,  whose  por- 
trait serves  as  a  frontice  piece. 

"Opportunity"  is  the  title  of  a  fine  little  paper 
profusely  illustrated,  issued  by  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Monroe,  Wis,.  Business  Institute,  H. 
A.  Reneau,  president.  The  school  is  a  good 
one  and  deserves  all  that  is  coming  to  it. 

One  of  the  best  catalogs  received  during  the 
year  is  from  the  Capital  City  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Des  Moines,  la.,  B.  F.  Williams,  presi- 
dent. It  is  attractively  and  profusely  illustrated 
with  schoolroom  scene,  faculty,  etc.  It  contains 
a  great  variety  of  penmanship  of  an  exception  - 
ally  high  order  from  the  pen  of  the  penman. 
Miss  Mary  Champion. 

Barnes'  Business  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  J.  R. 
Anderson,  president,  issues  a  splendid  catalog, 
and  is  doing  work  second  to  no  other  in  quality. 

One  of  the  finest  booklets  on  penmanship  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  comes  from 
The  Blair  Business  College,  Spokane,  Wash., 
most  of  the  work  having  been  done  hy  H.  L. 
Darner,  the  penman,  and  his  pupils.  Few 
schools  are  doing  as  good  worK  in  the  penman- 
ship line  or  as  fine  work  as  The  Blair  Business 
College. 

One  of  the  finest  catalogs  of  the  year  is  here- 
by acknowledged  from  the  Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 
Business  College.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  com- 
mon run.  It  is  uniquely  designed  and  quite 
modern  in  typographical  makeup.  The  cov- 
er is  especially  typical  and  attractive. 

The  Churchill  Business  Institute,  (irand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,  recently  issued  a  light  buff  or  cream 
colored  catalog,  giving  a  favorable  impression 
ot  that  institution. 

The  (ieorgia  Normal  College  Bulletin,  Doug- 
las, Ga..  is  well  printed  and  shows  continued 
growth  and  progress  in  that  progressive  institu- 
tion, and  manned  by  W.  A.  Little  and  A.  A. 
Kuhl.  Buckeyes  by  birth  but  Georgians  by 
adoption.  The  school  gives  A  1  instruction  in 
literary  as  well  as  in  commercial  subjects. 

Two  of  the  most  modern  booklets  received  at 
this  office  come  from  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.. 
Business  College.  One  is  entitled  The  Year 
Book  and  the  other  the  Dodson's  Magazine, 
published  by  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Business  College,  Victor  Lee  Dodson, 
principal.  Both  are  modern  creations  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  The  school  is  making  a  fine 
record  in  Wilkes-Barre  and  is  gradually  grow- 
ing in  numbers  from  year  to  year. 

The  Childs  Business  College,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  issues  an  attractively  designed  catalog  fold- 
ed in  a  unique  manner.  The  illustrations  are 
particularly  attractive  and  numerous,  and  con- 
siderably out  of  the  conventional  order.  The 
large  half-tone  illustrations  of  schoolroom 
scenes  are  especially  instructive  and  inviting. 

"Penmanship  Practice"  is  the  title  of  one  of 
the  very  best  pieces  of  advertising  we  have  re- 
ceived for  many  a  day.  It  comes  from  the 
Huntsinger  School,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
contains  the  photographs  of  a  large  number  of 
pupils  who  attend  that  school  and  made  excop- 
tional  progress  in  penmanship.  The  signature 
of  the  pupil  is  shown  as  he  wrote  it  when 
entering  the  school  and  then  the  signature  is 
shown  as  he  wrote  it  when  he  left  the  school, 
the  difference  between  the  first  and  the  last  be- 
ing quite  remarkable.  This  great  transforma- 
tion is  <lue  to  the  special  instruction  and  inter- 
est given  by  Mr.  Huntsinger  himself  and  his 
able  assistants.  If  this  does  not  prove  to  be  a 
profitable  piece  of  advertising  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised, as  the  printing  and  general  make  up  is 
exceptional. 


"Business  Opportunities"  is  the  title  of  a 
twelve  page  booklet  issued  by  Joseph  Pickett, 
principal  of  the  Northampton,  Mass.,  Commer- 
cial College.  It  is  a  compilation  of  a  series  of 
advertisements  published  from  time  to  time  in 
the  paper  published  by  the  students  of 
that  school.  The  articles  are  quite  out  of 
the  beaten  rut  of  commercial  school  adver- 
tising, and  we  doubt  not  but  that  they  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  attendance  of  that 
splendid  institution,  the  thorough,  modern  and 
practical  work  of  which  is  being  appreciated 
more  and  more  each  year. 

The  Northampton,  Mass..  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Jos.  Pickett,  principal,  issues  a  splendid 
catalog  in  the  interests  of  that  high  grade  school. 

The  Parsons,  Kans.,  Business  College,  J.  C 
Olson,  president,  recently  published  a  catalog  of 
sixty-four  pages  indicating  rather  exceptional 
prosperity  and  progress  on  the  part  of  that  in- 
stitution, the  attendance  being  unusually  large 
and  the  work  progressive. 

Haverhill,  Mass..  Business  College,  W.  T. 
Mcintosh,  principal,  recently  issued  an  attract- 
ive purple  covered  catalog. 

Bellingham,  Wash.,  Business  College.  W.  T. 
Mcintosh,  principal,  recently  issued  a  folder 
booklet  showing  a  successful  school. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  catalog  of  the 
Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy,  III.. 
is  before  us,  and  a  handsome  product  it  is, 
indicating  an  even  more  progressive  and  pros- 
perous institution  than  in  the  past,  which  is  say- 
ing more  than  might  be  inferred.  It  is  profuse- 
ly illustrated,  and  printed  on  the  finest  paper 
and  attractively  covered. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received  from 
the  following:  Eastman -Gaines  School,  New 
York  City:  American  Hook  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.: 
The  Desha  Publishing  Co..  Denver,  or  Fort  Col  - 
lins,  Colo.:  (Jregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York; 
A.  A.  Galbreath.  Rogers,  O.:  Churchman  Busi- 
ness College,  Easton,  Pa.:  Astoria,  Oregon,  In- 
ternational Business  College;  Prof.  J.  Truitt, 
Washington  D.  C  :  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  Commer- 
cial High  School;  Remington  Typewriter  Co., 
New  York,  City  ;  Gem  City  Business  College. 
Quincy.  111.;  American  Book  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio:  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago,  111.;  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart,  Trenton. 
N.  J  ;  The  Clark  School.  Louisville.  Ky.; 
The  Phonographic  Institute  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, ()hio;  Schubert's  Business  College, 
Kittanning.  Pa.;  Cambria  Business  College, 
Johnstown,  Pa,;  Danville,  \'a  ,  Business  Col- 
lege:'McCann's  Business  College,  Mahonoy 
City,  Pa.:  The  Budget.  Baltimore,  Md.:  Spen- 
cerian  Commercial  School,  Lnuisville,  Ky.; 
Thisselle.  Business  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Heald's  Business  College,  Stockton,  Calif.; 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  University;  Matoon,  111., 
Business  College;  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Busi-  ■ 
ness  School;  Wilson's  Modern  Business  Col- 
lege, Seattle,  Wash.:  Meailville.  Pa.,  Com- 
mercial College:  American  Book  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio:  Northwestern  Business  College, 
Chicago,  111.;  Hyatt-Fowells  Business  School, 
Seattle.  Wash.;  Southern  Alberta  Business  Col- 
lege, Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Can  ;  Lawrence, 
Kans.  Business  College. 

Attractive,  cordial,  commencement  announce- 
ments and  invitations  have  been  received  from 
lege.  Canton,  Ohio;  Detroit.  Mich..  Commer- 
cial College:  Kider-Moore&  Stewart  School, 
Trenton,  N.  J.:  Georgia  Normal  College  and 
Business  Institute,  Douglas,  Ga. :  Meadville, 
Pa.,  Commercial  College;  State  Normal  School, 
Kearney,  Neb.,  Academy  of  Idaho,  Pocatello, 
Idaho;  Sparks  Business  College,  Shelbyville, 
1)1.;  Merrill  College,  South  Norwalk,  Conn,; 
Child's  Business  College,  Providence.  R.  Land 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  Business  College. 

Invitations,  announcements,  etc.;  have  been 
received  from  the  following:  Lockport.  N.  Y.. 
High  School,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business 
University,  anti  McCann's  Business  College, 
Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 
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What  Are  You 
Going  To  Do? 

CHAS.  T.  CRAQIN. 

Holyoke,  Mass.. 

Thompson's  Business 

School. 


WORKING  FOR  UNCLE  SAM 
The  Story  of  a  Success 

In  last  month's  edition  I  told  you  a  rather 
depressing  story  of  failure.  The  wreck  of 
a  young  man  of  fine  natural  abilities  because  he 
lacked  some  qualities  that  in  my  opinion  are  es- 
sential to  any  very  high  degree  of  success.  It  is 
a  much  more  pleasant  task  to  tell  of  success  than 
it  is  of  failure,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  success 
is  possible  in  every  case. 

Not  only  is  success  as  possible  as  failure,  but 
it  is  far  more  common.  Of  course  you  have  all 
read  that  moss  grown  lie.  that  "95  per  cent,  of  all 
men  who  go  into  business  fail."  It  will  do  to 
hang  up  beside  that  other  equally  truthful  state- 
ment, that  "Opportunity  comes  but  once,  anil 
neglected  leaves  all  of  life  a  weary  waste  be- 
hind." What  rot  !  Not  one  person  in  ten  who 
fairly  fits  to  do  business  fails  to  get  at  least  a 
living  out  of  it,  and  even  old  Coal  Oil  Johnny 
don't  get  much  more  than  that.  And  as  for  op- 
portunities, why  they  are  as  thick  as  fiees,  and  I 
know  of  many  a  man  who  has  made  a  fortune 
after  he  was  sixty.  Now  this  is  a  story  of  suc- 
cess, and  of  so  common  a  kind  that  almost  any 
of  my  young  readers  who  are  willing  to  work 
may  attain  it. 

THE  STORV  OF  EDWARD  KERNAN 

Edward  Kernan  was  by  no  means  so  brilliant 
a  man  as  Tom  Gardner.  Quite  the  contrary. 
There  was  nothing  brilliant  about  Kernan.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  had  himself 
done  considerable  work  with  his  father  in  the 
small  country  town  near  Albany,  where  he 
passed  the  first  sixteen  years  of  his  life.  But 
the  life  of  a  carpenter  was  not  attractive  to 
young  Kernan.  He  had  read  considerably  and 
greatly  admired  oratory,  and  whenever  he  could 
get  the  opportunity  his  sturdy  form  pushed  its 
way  into  the  gallery  of  that  architectural  mon- 
strosity, erected  as  a  monument  to  graft,  the 
State  Capitol  at  Albany.  He  had  frequently  at- 
tended the  sessions  of  the  legislature  in  Albany 
and  there  listened  to  Chauncey  Depew,  of  the 
golden  voice,  Bourke  Cochran,  the  Tammany 
Hall  Demosthenes,  silver  tongued  Tom  Grady, 
David  Hill,  sharp  and  incisive,  and  many  anoth- 
er politician  of  note.  It  had  led  the  boy  to  read 
the  lives  of  these  men.  He  knew  that  David 
Hill,  governor  and  United  States  senator,  had 
begun  life  peddling  papers  and  peanuts  on  a 
railroad  train.  He  knew  that  Cochran  was  just  a 
common  every-day  sireet  boy,  when  he  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  John  Kelly,  the  Sachem  of 
Tammany  Hall. 

One  summer  there  was  at  Saratoga  a  Short- - 
hand  Writers'  Convention  and  he  saw  the  swift 
fingered  Ike  Dement  write  400  words  a  minute, 
as  his  well  trained  wife  fired  the  words  at  him. 
Think  of  having  a  wife  who  could  talk  400 
words  a  minute  when  you  came  home  a  little 
late.  He  found  that  Dennis  Murphy  got 
825,000  a  year  for  reporting  the  proceedings  of 
the  National  House  of  representatives,  and  he 
decided  that  he  too  would  become  one  of  the 
swift  fingered  brotherhood  and  enter  the  Civil 
Service. 

The  boy  went  to  a  friend  of  his  father's,  an  old 
man  and  a  lawyer  of  ability  and  asked  him  for 
advice  as  to  how  he  should  get  at  the  object  he 
wished  to  attain,  and  the  olrl  lawyer  said  to  him  : 
"My  boy  if  I  were  you,  I  would  keep  out  of 
State  Politics.  It  is  a  dirty  business  at  the  best, 
but  the  law  is  a  noble  profession.  The  art  of 
government  is  great  and  fine,  and  if  I  were  a 
young  man  the  first  thing  1  would  do.  would  be 
to  go  to  a  good  business  college,  and  learn 
shorthand  and  I  would  get  a  good  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping  too.     When    you    have    done 


that,  you  will  find  that  with  your  shorthand 
knowledge  and  your  knowledge  of  bookkeep- 
ing you  can  get  into  the  government's  service 
if  you  want  to,  and  once  you  get  into  the  gov- 
ernment  service  at  Washington,  do  not  take  a 
tramp  job  anywhere,  but  get  in  at  Washington, 
and  there  you  can  study  law  at  the  same  time 
you  are  earning  a  good  salary  from  old  Uncle 
bam,  for  the  great  VVashington  University  has  a 
night  course  of  study  that  gives  a  young  man  a 
fine  opportunity  for  learning  such  a  profession 
as  law. 

Ed.  Kernan  went  home  to  his  country  town 
and  told  his  father  of  the  talk  he  had  with  the 
old  attorney.  Kernan,  the  elder,  was  rather  an 
intelligent  man.  although  he  could  not  see 
much  sense  in  the  boy  going  into  politics  or  the 
study  of  law.  and  would  have  preferred  to  have 
him  keep  on  with  him  and  take  a  share  of  the 
business,  but  he  offered  no  serious  objections 
and  that  fall  with  $40  or  S50  ahead  that  he  had 
saved,  young  Kernan  entered  an  Albany  Busi- 
ness college,  and  took  the  regular  stenographic 
course.  He  also  arranged  to  take  bookkeeping 
in  the  evening  school  of  the  same  college,  and 
in  six  or  eight  months  graduated,  passing  an 
examination  on  new  matter  at  a  hundred  words 
a  minute  with  excellent  transcriptions  from  the 
typewriter. 

He  had  graduated  from  the  High  School  of 
his  own  country  town  the  year  before  he  enter- 
ed the  business  college,  and  while  not  a  bril- 
liant scholar,  he  was  still  capable  of  doing  good 
English  and  turning  out  rather  better  than  the 
usual  kind  of  stenography  and  typewriting. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Edward  Kernan 
took  place  when  he  came  as  stenographer  to  Dr. 
Tilton,  who  was  at  that  time  principal  and  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  leading  military  schools  of 
the  Hudson  River  \'alley  where  I  was  teaching. 
He  had  sent  to  Albany  asking  for  a  young  man 
who  was  capable  of  doing  good  stenographic 
work  and  who  was  of  good  character  and  they 
picked  out  young  Kernan  and  sent  him  down. 

He  was  a  round  faced  youth  of  guileless  ap- 
pearance and  the  tough  boys,  who  in  large  num- 
bers attended  the  military  school,  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  make  it  interesting  for  him,  as  they 
did  for  every  newcomer  to  that  institution. 
Pupil  or  teacher,  it  was  all  one.  They  always 
sized  him  up  and  gave  him  a  try  out  before  they 
allowed  him  to  settle  down,  and  young  Kernan 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Many  a 
trick  was  plaved  upon  him  and  life  for  two  or 
three  weeks  was  animated  if  not  especially  joy- 
ous. 

They  were  a  pretty  lively  bunch,  those  young 
fellows  at  the  old  White  House  on  the  Hill  as 
they  called  the  big  military  academy.  We  I:ad 
about  a  hundred  boarders  and  a  lot  more  from 
town.  The  town  hoys  did  not  make  the  place 
any  more  orderly  because,  while  we  could  take 
pretty  good  care  of  our  boarders  nights  and 
Sundays,  we  did  not  have  much  hold  on  the 
town  boys. 

ABOUT  MILITARY  SCHOOLS 

Mditary  schools  are  of  several  grades.  Some 
of  them  are  very  good  and  some  of  them  ex- 
tremely bad. 

At  Uncle  Sam's  training  school,  West  Point, 
you  see  the  military  school  at  its  best.  400 
voung  fellows,  without  blemish,  physically. 
With  ninety  million  to  pick  from  I'ncle  Sam  is 
mighty  particular  in  selecting  his  future  fight- 
ing men  and  when  they  get  into  those  nice 
gray  suits  of  theirj  that  fit  as  though  they  had 
been  poured  into  them,  you  can  tell  a  West 
Point  cadet  as  far  as  you  can  see  him.  The  pri- 
vate military  schools  are  all  modeled  after  West 
Point  but  most  of  them  are  a  very  long  way 
after,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  made  up  of 
boys  who  cannot  be  managed  anywhere  else. 
They  are  children  of  wealthy  parents  and  they 
are  possessed  of  as  many  devils  as  Mary  Magda- 
lene, who,  I  believe,  had  seven,  and  each  worse 
than  the  other. 

Our  school  was  one  of  the  best,  but  our  cadets 
were  by  no  means  winged  cherubs.  Given  a 
little  whiskey  and  an  officer  or  teacher  they 
didn't  like  and  they  were  sure  to  make  things  in- 
teresting. We  had  a  couple  of  old  brass  cannon 
that  had  been  condemned  by  the  army  and  it 
was  a  favorite  stunt  to  load  those  old  guns  and 
fire  them  off  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  It 
was  not  unusual  to  lug  cannon  balls  up  stairs 
under  cover  of  an  overcoat  and  then  roll  them 


down  the  long  corridor  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  let  them  bump  down  the  stairs. 

One  of  the  servant  girls  was  scared  nearly  out 
of  her  wits  when  she  went  to  the  window  one 
morning  in  the  servants'  quarters  on  the  fourth 
rtoor  and  found  a  ghastly  figure  in  uniform 
hanging  by  the  neck  from  a  limb  of  a  great  oak 
tree  that  reached  out  to  her  window.  The  fig- 
ure proved  to  be  stuffed  but  how  in  creation 
they  got  him  out  on  that  limb  without  breaking 
their  precious  necks  was  a  wonder. 

We  had  a  bell  on  a  lofty  tower  of  the  "old 
white  house  "  This  bell  was  used  as  a  fire 
alarm.  It  was  the  ambition  of  every  cadet  in 
that  school  to  get  out  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  climb  along  the  roof,  ring  that  bell  and 
then  get  back  into  bed  before  the  officer  of  the 
day  could  catch  him.  The  ringing  of  the  bell, 
of  course,  brought  the  fire  department  from  the 
village  up  to  the  academy  and  meant  an  hour  or 
two  of  joyous  confusion  before  it  could  be  dis- 
covered there  wasn't  any  fire. 

If  a  teacher  was  at  all  nervous  and  tricks  wor- 
ried him,  his  life  was  pretty  sure  to  be  made  a 
burden  and  a  good  many  couldn't  stand  the 
strain  and  got  out.  I  got  along  well  enough 
with  this  lively  bunch  for  I  was  a  pretty  good 
ball  player  and  well  up  in  sporting  matters,  and 
was  given  the  management  of  the  ball  team. 
They  were  not  a  bad  lot  if  you  got  to  know  them 
and  they  got  to  know  you,  but  they  certainly 
made  it  lively  for  young  Kernan,  the  first  few 
weeks  he  was  with  us. 

The  first  day  he  came  the  Dr.  set  him  to  work 
in  the  office  and  from  time  to  time  Deke  (short 
for  Deacon)  Morris,  the  officer  of  the  day,  would 
come  in  with  reports  which  the  Dr.  handed  over 
to  Kernan.  The  office  was  at  the  end  of  a  long 
piazza  at  the  other  end  was  the  main  assembly 
room  where,  at  4  o'clock,  the  whole  school 
gathered  to  listen  to  reports.  The  Dr.,  the 
Commandant,  all  instructors,  the  officer  of  the 
day,  and  the  whole  school  gathered  there  for 
this  ceremony.  At  about  3 :4.5  on  the  first  after- 
noon of  Kernan's  appearance,  Deke  Morris, 
who  was  a  solemn  faced  youth,  pale  of  complex- 
ion, sandy  of  hair,  with  innocent  blue  eyes  and 
a  face  as  expressionless  as  a  tombstone,  came  to 
the  office,  saluted  in  solemn  form  and  said, 
"Mr.  Kernan,  at  4  o'clock,  precisely,  the  Dr. 
would  like  to  have  you  fire  the  assembly  gun." 
Kernan  looked  up  in  innocent  surprise  and 
repeated,  "Fire  the  assembly  gun"?  "Yes," 
said  Deke,  "I'll  show  you  where  it  is,"  and  he 
led  the  way  out  onto  the  piazza  where,  just  out- 
side the  enlrancedoor,  was  planted  a  small  iron 
cannon  which  was  used  to  fire  the  sunset  gun. 
Every  night  when  Old  Glory  came  fluttering 
down  from  the  high  flag  pole  on  the  parade 
ground,  after  batallion  parade,  when  tlie  bugle's 
last  notes  had  rung,  this  little  cannon  barked 
out  a  sharp  salute.  It  was  not  a  very  big  gun, 
but  like  many  small  men  and  some  small  women 
it  had  a  tremendous  voice.  Of  course,  it  was  not 
part  of  the  school  program  to  fire  Ihat  gun  at  as- 
sembly, but  the  young  scamps  had  loaded  it  to 
the  muzzle  and  had  the  lanyard  already  attach- 
ed and  Deke  had  given  the  order  to  Kernan  with 
all  the  solemnity  and  stateliness  of  a  major  gen- 
eral. As  I  have  said  before,  Kernan  was  as  in- 
nocent as  a  new  born  babe  and  he  didn't  dream 
of  any  trick  being  perpetrated  and  so  he  took 
the  lanyard  in  his  hand  and  waited  for  the  clock 
to  strike  four. 

A  SENSATION 

In  the  main  assembly  room  were  gathered  ]  BO 
youth  in  uniform,  a  dozen  instructors,  the  com- 
mandant, the  doctor  and  the  solemn  faced  offi- 
cer of  the  day.  'I'he  doctor  had  risen,  as  the  clock 
struck  four  and  extended  his  hand  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  officer  of  the  day,  when  there  came 
athundering  crash  that  shattered  every  square  of 
glass  in  the  assembly  room  window  next  the 
piazza.  There  was  a  blinding  flash  and  cries  of 
alarm  from  all  over  the  building.  The  young 
scamps  pretended  to  be  frightened  to  death  and 
there  was  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion  in  the 
big  assembly  room,  although  the  rascals  all 
knew  what  was  coming,  perfectly  well.  Fran- 
tically the  doctor  rushed  out  of  doors  to  find 
young  Kernon  standing  by  the  side  of  the  little 
cannon  with  the  lanyard  still  in  his  hand,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wreath  of  powder  smoke  and  gaz- 
ing in  consternation  at  the  wreck  of  window 
glass  all  around  him. 
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Dr.  Tilton  was  a  very  impulsive,  but  very 
warm  hearted  man.  He  demanded  an  immedi- 
ate explanation  of  this  extraordinary  conduct 
and  it  did  not  take  very  long;  to  tind  out  who  the 
guilty  party  was,  and  Deke  Morris  was  reduced 
to  the  ranks  in  record  time,  but  Deke  didn't 
mind  that.  It  was  not  the  first  time  lie  IkuI  been 
reduced  to  tlie  ranks.  It  was  sometliing  of  a  les- 
son to  Kernan,  for  the  doctor  was  very  much  in- 
clined to  discharge  him  for  being  so  innocent, 
but  Deke  and  the  other  boys  interfered  in  his  Ine- 
half  and  he  was  spareil  for  further  experiments. 

THE  D.   Y.   W.  Y.    K.   CLUB. 

Now,  we  had  in  our  school  several,  secret  soci- 
ties.  These  secret  socities  are  a  nuisance  in  any 
preparator>'  school.  I  am  not  sure  but  they  are 
a  nuisance  even  in  the  big  colleges  and  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  agree  with  Owen  John- 
son, who  has  written  so  powerfully  on  this  sub- 
ject in  his  fine  novel,  "Stover  at  Yale."  But  we 
had  one  secret  society  which  did  a  good  deal  of 
good.  It  was  called  the  (don't  y'ou  wish 
YOU  KNEW)  D.  Y.  W.  Y.  K.  Club  and  was 
made  up  largely  of  fresh  youth  who  had  been 
themselves  initiated  soon  after  entrance  in  the 
school.  The  mission  of  the  D.  Y.  \V.  Y.  K.  was 
to  take  the  freshness  out  of  those  who  lacked  salt 
in  their  composition  and  they  were  pretty  rough 
in  their  methods  sometimes.  For  instance  a  big 
fellow  called  the  "Grizzly  from  Denver"  was 
squeezed  almost  to  death  between  the  door  and 
its  jamb  just  to  show  him  that  his  conduct  was 
too  rough  on  occasions.  A  young  Jew  from 
New  York  had  a  nice  porous  plaster  fit  tightly 
over  his  mouth  and  was  tossed  in  a  blanket  for 
about  ten  minutes  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the 
fact  that  he  talked  too  much,  and  tricks  of  that 
kind  were  played  generally  to  the  benefit  of  the 
party  whom  they  selected,  who  then  was  ready 
enough  to  join  in  and  help  initiate  the  next 
member.  We  teachers  were  instructed  to  look  after 
the  D.  Y.  W.Y.  K.  Club  which  was  a  little  inclined 
to  go  to  extremes  at  times  and  so  we  kept  a  sharp 
look  out  over  them  and  one  night  I  dropped  into 
Kernan's  rooms  in  a  cottage  at  the  lower  end  of 
our  parade  grounds  and  found  the  precious  gang 
initiating  him.  I  arrived  just  as  they  w'ere  pre- 
paring to  give  him  n  shave.  They  had  him  in  a 
chair  with  a  sheet  around  his  neck  and  a  pail  of 
soap  suds  and  a  white  wash  brush  and  a  big  raz- 
or made  out  of  an  old  iron  hoop.  He  was  nicely 
lathered  and  they  were  about  to  commence 
shaving  when  I  stepped  in.  The  part>^  prompt- 
ly skipped  through  the  windows  and  in  every 
way  they  could  get  out  and  I  relieved  Kernan 
from  his  position.  There  was  really  no  need  of 
initiating  him,  except  that  he  was  distressingly 
innocent  and  green.  He  didn't  take  the  matter 
seriously,  however,  which  was  the  best  course  to 
pursue,  and  after  a  little  time  he  became  very 
solid  with  the  boys. 

WORKING  FOR  AN  OBJECT 

He  used  to  drop  into  my  room  in  the  evening, 
so  I  came  to  know  him  very  well,  and  I  found 
that  he  was  working  two  or  three  hours  every 
night  to  improve  his  shorthand  which  was  al- 
ready very  good.  He  said  to  me,  "I  am  not  go- 
ing to  stay  here  very  long.  I  am  going  to 
Washington.  I  am  going  to  get  into  the'gov- 
ernment  service  if  I  can  and  I  am  going  to  study 
law.  "But,"  said  he,  "there  isn't  any  use  in 
taking  examinations  for  the  Washington  service 
unless  you  stand  way  up.  Now  they  give  short- 
hand at  150,  120,  100  and  80  a  minute.  I  can 
take  100  easily  enough  and  I  can  take  120  but  1 
have  to  get  up  to  150  before  I  try  that  examina- 
tion. I  am  going  to  do  it."  He  had  taken  the 
works  of  Emerson,  Carlyle.  and  men  of  that 
type,  men  who  used  words  that  were  more  than 
difficult  and  he  had  taken  every  difficult  word  he 
came  across,  every  word  that  bothered  him  in 
making  outlines,  and  written  th.it  word  hun- 
dreds of  times,  just  as  we  used  to  write  copy 
words  when  we  were  practicing  ornamental  pen- 
manship. 

He  spent  pretty  much  all  of  his  spare  time  in 
that  kind  of  practice,  although  he  was  not  what 
one  would  call  a  plugger.  That  is  he  went  to 
the  ball  games  \vith  the  boys  and  was  reasonably 
sociable,  but  his  light  burned  late  in  the  night 
and  many  an  hour  I  spent  with  him  reading 
aloud  speeches  and  difficult  matter.  One  day  in 
the  second  year,  he  went  down  to  New  York 
yity  and  took  the  civil  service  examination.    He 


passed  No.  1  on  a  list  of  .some  40  of  50,  and  in 
less  than  a  week  received  a  call  to  report  to  the 
.State  Department  at  the  City  of  Washington. 

SOME    WORDS  ABOUT  A   PRESIDENT 

Va\  Kernan  reached  Washington  just  after 
(jroier  Cleveland  had  been  elected  the  second 
time  to  the  presidency. 

The  greatest  of  ALL  presidents,  THE 
GREATEST  OF  ALL  MEN  EVER  CREAT- 
ED since  Eve  first  began  to  pick  apples,  has 
written  rather  slightingly  of  our  presidents.  He 
admits  that  Washington  was  some  pumpkins 
and  that  Abe  Lincoln  had  his  good  points,  of 
course,  the  shrinking  motlesty  which  character- 
izes our  only  living  ex-president  prevented  any 
mention  of  himself,  but  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
and  the  rest  he  considers  rather  "small  potatoes, 
and  few  in  a  hill."  Of  course,  it  is  presumptions 
for  a  mere  schoolmaster  to  think  of  disagreeing 
with  any  opinions  of  our  ex-president,  but  still  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  history  does  not  quite 
agree  with  his  estimate  of  some  of  these  men. 
For  instance,  JetTerson  had  his  good  points  and 
his  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  rather  a 
well  written  document,  though  our  Progressive 
friends  say  it  is  moth  eaten  and  that  the  Bull 
Moose  platform  beats  it  out  of  sight.  Stiff  old 
John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts  and  his  son  John 
Quincy  the  "old  man  elociuent"  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  were  well  thought  of 
here  in  the  Bay  State  and  abroad,  and  "Old 
Hickory"  Jackson  himself  would  put  up  a  pretty 
fair  fight  even  with  our  ex-president.  He  was 
not  any  more  reckless  than  the  gentleman  who 
speaks  so  slightingly  of  him,  but  was  a  good 
deal  more  dangerous,  but  admitting  that  they 
did  not  come  up  to  the  almost  impossible  stand- 
ard set  by  Theodore,  the  first,  I  am  sure  that  the 
light  of  history,  which  takes  fifty  years  to  size  a 
man  up,  will  show  that  Grover  Cleveland,  in 
spite  of  some  failings  was  really  a  bold,  courag- 
eous, able  and  sincere  presifient. 

He  stood  like  a  rock  against  the  free-silver 
heresy  which  would  have  wrecked  the  finances 
-of  this  country,  and  not  all  the  storm  of  abuse 
put  upon  him  or  all  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
could  induce  him  to  swerve  one  inch  from  the 
course  he  considered  right.  Of  course  he  made 
mistakes,  everybody  does  except  the  ex-presi- 
dent. Sometimes  I  think  even  he  has  blundered 
a  little  on  occasion. 

Well,  it  was  under  this  man  that  Ed  Kernan 
took  his  first  position  and  three  or  four  days  after 
he  was  assigned  a  desk  in  the  State  Department, 
a  messenger  came  to  him  and  ordered  him  to  re- 
port to  The  Secretary  of  State.  Gresham's 
regular  secretary  had  suddenly  left  him  to 
accept  a  better  position  with  some  business 
house  and  young  Kernan  was  called  in  to  fill  the 
place  until  they  could  ger  a  better  man.  They 
never  got  a  better  man.  He  stayed  there 
as  long  as  the  big,  good  natured  .Secretary  of 
State  lived  and  became  his  warm  personal  friend 
as  well  as  his  most  efficient  secretary.  Politi- 
cians wanted  that  job  for  friends  of  their  own  and 
they  brought  lots  of  pressure  on  the  Secretary  to 
let  young  Kernan  go  and  take  somebody  else, 
but  the  big  fellow  from  Illinois  said:  "I  know  a 
good  thing  when  I  see  it  and  this  youngster 
brings  me  better  reports  than  I  ever  got  before, 
and  more  than  that,  I  know  that  I  can  trust  him 
and  that  is  something  you  can'tsay  of  everybody, 
and  so  he  stays  here  as  long  as  I  do." 

AN   INCIDENT 

I  have  said  that  Sec.  Grehman  made  the  re- 
mark that  he  could  trust  his  stenographer.  Now 
he  had  good  reason  to  say  this  for  the  young 
man  Kernan  had  been  tried  and  not  found  want- 
ing. You  know  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gresham 
as  Sec.  of  State  by  President  Cleveland  was  a  big 
surprise  to  the  whole  country  for  Gresham  had 
not  been  a  Democrat.  On  the  contrary  he  had 
been  a  Republican  all  his  life,  although  very 
likely  he  had  voted  for  Cleveland  in  the  revolt 
against  Blaine. 

The  Secretary  of  State  holds  a  most  important 
position  and  his  correspondence  with  foreign 
agents,  secret  service  men,  and  others  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Now  there  is  more  than  one 
newspaper  in  the  city  of  New  York  that  make 
a  business  of  buying  any  kind  of  confidential 
letters  of  public  men  that  can  be  purchased. 
They  use  these  for  black-mailing  purposes,  you 
might  almost  say,  and  the  papers  are  entirely  un- 
scrupulous. 


MAKING  ACQUAINTANCES. 
Y'oung  Kernan  lived  at  a  modest  boarding 
house  on  one  side  of  the  streets  leading  into 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  there  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  a  number  of  young  men  and 
women,  like  himself  employed  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  or  holding  clerical  positions  about 
the  city.  Among  these  casual  acquaintances 
was  an  especially  agreeable  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Walsh,  and  he  said  one  evening  soon 
after  they  had  become  acquainted:  "Come  Ker- 
nan let's  go  to  the  theater.  I  have  some  tickets 
that  were  given  me  by  a  newspaper  friend  of 
mine  today,  and  they  are  putting  on  a  good 
show."  Kernan  was  pleased  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation and  after  the  theater  they  went  to  a  mod- 
est restaurant  had  a  bit  of  lunch,  and  Walsh 
smoked  a  cigar  and  indulged  in  considerable 
talk.  Kernan  neither  smoked  nor  drank,  al- 
though he  did  not  set  up  to  be  a  saint.  "Ed 
how  much  do  you  get  for  scratching  pot  hooks 
for  old  Gresham."  "One  thousand  dollars  a 
year,"  said  Kernan.  "Thunder  !  you  won't  get 
very  fat  on  that."  Well,  no,  I  don't  expect  to, 
but  then  lam  in  pretty  fair  condition  now.  I 
have  a  few  hundred  dollars,  lean  pay  my  ex- 
penses on  the  thousand,  and  I  am  going  into 
the  Law  School  at  the  University  when  the  Fall 
term  opens,  and  then  I  am  in  line  for  bigger 
pay.  Where  I  am,  if  I  gel  to  be  Gresham's  reg- 
ular secretary,  that  is  good  for  twelve  hundred 
dollars  or  more. 

"Why.don't  you  do  some  work  on  the  outside," 
said  Walsh.  "Your  hours  are  easy  and  you  can 
pick  up  a  lot  that  way." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Kernan.  "I  would 
not  care  to  mix  up  commercial  matters  with  my 
work  in  the  State  Department,  and  there  would 
not  be  much  money  in  it  anyway." 

"Commercial  matter  nothing  !"  said  Walsh, 
"Who  is  talking  about  commercial  matter, 
where  they  pay  you  50  cents  an  hour.  I  know 
where  you  can  easily  make  anywhere  from  ten 
to  fifty  dollars  a  week  on  the  outside,  and  no- 
body ever  be  any  the  wiser." 

Kernan's  eyes  stuck  out  of  his  full  face,  and 
his  mouth  opened  slowly  at  the  thought  of  ten 
to  fifty  dollars  a  week.  "What  do  you  mean," 
he  said.    "What  kind  of  work." 

"Well,  you  might  call  it  newspaper  work,  and 
you  might  not.  Now,  understand  this  is  just  be- 
tween you  and  me.  You're  a  young  fellow  in 
here  from  the  country  and  I  like  you  and  1  want 
to  help  you,  but  I  don't  want  to  get  thrown  down 
doing  it.  and  what  I  say  to  you  must  not  go  any 
further." 

"Of  course  not,  said  Kernan,  "Whatever  you 
say  stops  right  here." 

"Well,  it  is  like  this,"  said  Walsh.  "I  am  a  sort 
of  an  agent  for  newspaper  men  and  stock  brokers 
in  New  York,  and  there  are  men  that  would 
give  a  whole  lot  to  know  what  old  Gresham  die- 
tates  to  you  about  certain  foreign  affairs  thai  are 
giving  the  (Jovernment  some  trouble.  Tariff  ar- 
rangements and  things  of  that  kind,  you  know 
you  take  these  notes.  Now  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  you  giving  me  a  copy  of  your  tran- 
script, is  there?  and  you  would  not  get  less  than 
$10.00  for  anything  we  want,  and  you  might  get 
a  hundred." 

Fora'moment  or  two  young  Kernan  did  not 
catch  the  drift  of  the  proposition  that  was  being 
made  him  to  bettay  his  Chief  for  the  sake  of 
helping  Black  Mailing  Newspapers,  and  Specu- 
lating Stock  Jobbers.  When  he  did  his  rather 
rosy  face  slowly  turned  a  dead  white  and  then 
came  back  to  a  flaming  fiery  red,  as  he  got  up 
from  the  table,  called  the  waiter  for  a  check,  set 
back  his  chair  and  said: 

"I  guess  that  will  be  about  all,  Mr.  Walsh,  you 
and  I  could  not  do  business  together." 

Walsh  tried  to  laugh  him  out  of  it,  said  he  was 
joking  anyway  that  he  did  not  really  mean  it, 
but  Walsh  and  Kernan  were  friends  no  more, 
and  a  day  or  two  later  when  it  was  announced 
to  him  by  the  Secretary  that  he  would  continue 
permanently  as  his  private  secretary.  Young 
Kernan  told  him  that  he  had  been  approached  to 
give  confidential  information  of  this  kind,  al- 
though he  did  not  mention  any  names,  nor  did 
the  secretary  ask  him  any. 

"It  is  nothing  new,  said  he  rather  sadly. 
"There  is  a  whole  lot  of  dirty  business  in  the 
politics  of  this  city  and  nation,  and  there  are  a 
whole  lot  of  men  that  have  not  any  sense  of 
honesty  or  decency.  They  will  descend  to  any 
depths  of  dirty  business  to  make  a  dirty  dollar. 
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but  I  am  glad  to  know  th^t  I  have  a  secretar>' 
that  cannot  be  tampered  with.  There  has  been 
a  whole  lot  of  this  kind  of  business  here  in 
Washington.  Wall  Street  gets  information 
away  aheatl  of  time,  and  so  do  a  few  newsp<i- 
pers,  who  will  buy  the  scraps  out  of  a  man's 
waste  basket  for  the  sake  of  finding  out  some- 
Ihing  to  use  against  him." 

"My  boy,  I  am  glad  to  know  I  can  trust  yuu. 
You  may  not  make  so  much  money  by  being  on 
the  level,  but  you  will  sleep  a  damn  siglit 
better  nights." 

A  RECORD  OF  TWBNTY  YEARS. 

Itis  twenty  years  since  Ed  Kernan  entered 
the  service  of  Uncle  Sam  and  he  is  still  on  tlie 
job  with  some  threads  of  silver  in  his  curh-  hair. 
Gresham  only  lived  two  or  three  years.  Cleve 
land,  too.  has  gone  over  to  the  great  majorit\' 
with  the  well  beloved  McKinley,  struck  down 
by  a  madman's  bullet.  Under  both  these  godtl 
meii  and  under  the  Big  Bull  Moose,  and  under 
that  good  president  but  poor  politician,  Mr. 
Taft,  Kernan  has  been  a  trusted  employee 
holding  responsible  positions  in  The  State  De 
partment.  He  studied  law  and  got  his  admis 
sion  to  the  bar  as  he  had  planned  to  do,  but  has 
never  practiced  for  the  fascination  of  his  eni 
ployment  in  the  .State  Department,  dealing,  as 
a  department  head,  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  is  too  absorbing  to  think  of  leaving  it, 
and  besides  he  draws  a  top  notch  salary.  More 
than  a  lawyer  with  no  brilliant  qualities  would 
be  likely  to  earn. 

Two  or  three  times  during  his  long  term  of 
service  attempts  have  been  made  to  get  valuable 
informal  ion  from  him  for  illicit  pusposes  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  successful  female 
lobbyists  in  the  Capital  was  sent  to  "get  him"  in 
securing  some  records  against  some  high  up 
scamps  in  the  matter  of  the  Chinese  Indemnity. 
But  the  attempt  failed  for,  you  see,  Kernan  is 
100  per  cent  honest  and  when  a  man  is  100  per 
cent  honest  all  the  crooks  in  creation  fail  to 
reach  him. 

THE  LESSON  OF  IT    AiL. 

Not  an  exciting  storythis.  I  wrote  it  just  to 
show  what  any  young  man  of  fair  ability  and 
abundant  willingness  to  work,  with  good  habits 
and  personal  honor  may  do  in  The  Civil  Service 


Superscription  by  the 

of  the  U.S.  The  only  bit  of  luck  young  Kernan 
had  was  in  being  assigned  at  once  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  All  the  rest  was  clear  merit  and 
hundreds  of  my  readers  have  as  much  ability  as 
Ed  Kernan. 

You  will  not  get  very  rich  in  the  Civil  Service, 
but  it  is  a  life  position.  The  pay  is  sure  and  the 
work  generally  agreeable.  It  is  worth  consider- 
ation in  answering  the  question.  What  are  you 
gonig  to   do  ? 


Lehman's    Standard    Penmanship 

This  is  the  book  every  teacher  of  writing 
needs,  and  every  student  should  have.  It 
will  show  you  how  the  letters,  figures,  and 
signs  are  made,  and  how  to  teach  and  prac- 
tice writing  in  a  systematic  way. 

H.   B.   LEHMAN 
Central  High  School  ST,   LOUIS,   MO, 


ALL  SUMMER  SCHOOL  RECORDS  BROKEN. 

Over  a  hundred  commercial  school  teachers  representing  seventeen  states  and  Caiia<la  in 
attendance.  Over  seventy-live  per  cent  of  the  class  wrote  the  examinations  for  teachers' 
diploma,  and  a  large  number  were  engaged  on  the  ground  for  next  year  by  superintendents, 
principals,  and  school  officials,  many  of  whom  traveled  long  distances  to  secure  personal  in- 
terviews. Many  members  of  the  1912  summer  school  class  plan  to  return  next  July  to 
complete  their  preparation  for  the  teachers'  diploma.  Write  for  our  bulletin  and  begin  now  to 
make  your  plans  to  grasp  the  opportunities  this  summer  school  training  class  offers. 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


By  Mr.  Guillard,  penman,  Englewood  Business  College,  Chicago,  111.,  whose  temporary  illness  prevented  him  from  preparing  satisfactorily  to  himself 
the  regular  lesson  for  October,  but  which  we  hope  to  have  in  time  for  November. 


Summer  school,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  Business  Institute. 
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By  Hazel  V.  Stiields,  pupil,  Santa  Ana.  Calif..  Coml.  High  School. 


Professional  husiness  writing  by  Fred  Berkman,  penman.  Central  High  School.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Commercial  Department.  J.  A.  Stryker.  penman.  Kearney.  Nebr..  State  Normal  School. 
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Keiluced  facsimile  of  The  Business  Educator  Certificate  of  Proticiency,  which  you  should  capture  as  concrete  evidence  of  your  recognition  as  a 

good  practical  penman. 
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HANDWRITING  DOES  DENOTE 
CHARACTER. 


Editor  The  Business  Educator  : 

Marshall's  Meanderings  in  the  May  number 
of  your  attractive  magazine  are  most  amusing 
on  the  subject  of  the  reading  of  human  charac- 
ter from  the  handwriting.  Ridicule  is  a  most 
effective  wet  blanket  to  spread  over  a  disagree- 
able fact,  and  the  use  of  it  sometimes  becomes 
ignoble— quench  not  the  truth  if  that  truth  be 
useful— oppose  it  if  you  must  with  a  more  val- 
ient weapon  than  ridicule,  the  resort  of  the  van- 
ished. 

Let  me  suggest  a  few  facts  and  deductions  on 
this  subject  of  character  delineation.  To  get  a 
complete  outline  of  character  you  must  have  re- 
course to  every  bit  of  evidence  obtainable— you 
will  never  have  too  much.  Detectives  scan 
every  trace,  circumstance  and  clew  to  uncover 
character  and  exhaust  every  proof.  They  rare- 
ly have  too  much  to  fasten  guilt  on  a  man  or  ex- 
onerate him  if  innocent. 

I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  the  handwriting 
does  indicate  much  of  one's  inner  character- 
but  of  course  not  all.  The  process  is  also  sus- 
ceptible of  analysis  as  demanded  by  Marshall, 
but  the  process  of  application  and  practice  is 
indeed  fraught  with  risk  of  injustice,  and  should 
be  used  with  caution. 

Assuming  the  "character"  sought  in  a  delinea 
tion  from  handwriting  is  that  of  the  inner  mind— 
the  inner  soul, rather  than  the  physical  type  of  the 
man, '.let  us  agree  upon  what  the  man  is.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  mind  is  the  man.  "As  a  man 
thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  One  might  as 
well  be  himself,  whatever  he  be,  for  by  little 
things  this  inner  man  "as  he  thinketh"  will  crop 
out;  if  he  will  not  bear  inspection,  he  might 
just  as  well  out  with  it,  throw  up  his  hands  or 
bid  the  world  defiance,  for  some  there  be,  be- 
sides (Jod,  who  will  find  him  out  and  faithfully 
picture  him  before  the  world.  If  this  inner  man 
is  good  and  fair  to  look  upon,  that  too  will  beam 
from  the  inner  recesses  of  his  soul  and  in  nu- 
merous little  things  win  all  in  his  favor.  Also, 
"by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them"— this  ap- 
plies to  every  soul— a  man's  works  proclaim  him, 
even  as  the  handiwork  of  the  Almighty  de- 
clares His  glory.  We  must  judge  a  man  by 
what  he  does,  every  time. 

Does  architecture  proclaim  the  character  of  the 
architect?  We  think  so.  By  this  sign  we  read 
the  characters  of  nations  passed  away.  Do  not 
all  constructive  works  have  a  similar  indication 
of  character?  History  favors  the  view.  You 
know  the  inventor  more  or  less  through  the  pro- 
duct of  his  genius;  the  soldier  by  his  battles  and 
their  results;  the  statesman  by  the  laws  he 
frames;  the  ruler  by  his  construction  of  those 
laws  and  the  wisdom  of  his  application  thereof: 
the  author  by  the  works  he  writes;  the  friend  by 
what  he  does  toward  you;  the  enemy  by  what 
he  does  against  you;  the  saint  by  his  open  life, 
done  and  lived  unblemished— and  the  Malefac- 
tor also  by  what  he  has  done,  often  openly,  as 
often  as  possible  secretly,  but  surely  coming  to 
ultimate  exposure  and  example,  or  else  leaving 
telltale  marks  and  signs  of  "something  wrong 
somewhere"  in  everything  he  says  or  does  or 
winces  at. 

Habits  of  life  make  steady  impressions  on 
men— traces  that  others  of  long  experience,  ob- 
servation and  contact  with  such  men  come  to 
know  by  intuition  as  it  were;  this  is  r»ere  evo- 
lution, and  ear  marks  and  noses,  cheek  bones, 
etc.,  are  not  very  tangible  indications  by  which 
to  decipher  the  inner  man— not  comparable  in 
fact  with  the  indications  of  one's  handwriting,  or 
a  photograph  giving  subtle  evidence  of  a  mind 
at  work,  ill  at  ease  or  placid.  Phrenology  is  but 
a  theory  at  best— a  pseudo-science  based  on 
mere  assumption,  not  demonstration.  Psychol- 
ogy is  a  recognized  science,  demonstrated  and 
understood;  and  the  more  practical  psychology 
one  can  bring  to  bear  on  delineations  of  charac- 
ter, the  more  complete,  unerring  and  satisfac- 
tory will  be  results  of  the  tests.  It  is  not  every- 
one who  can  decipher  character  from  the  works 
of  men.  Those  having  the  strongest  psychic 
powers,  coupled  with  the  best  knowledge  of 
the  best  works  they  are  studying  for  a  delinea- 
tion, will  have  the  best  success  with  the  tests. 


We  think  Mr.  Marshall  will  agree  that  the  best 
idea  possible  of  an  individual  can  be  gained  if 
you  watch  him  while  at  work— if  you  could  but 
see  him  do  the  works  by  which  he  is  proclaimed 
and  remembered.  If  you  see  a  conquerer  tight 
his  great  victories  through;  or  an  architect  erect 
his  structures,  or  an  inventor  workout  his  in- 
genious devices,  you  at  least  have  a  right  to  an 
opinion  as  to  who  and  what  lie  is.  provided  you 
appreciate  and  understand  what  he  is  doing. 
Therefore,  anything  that  closest  comes  to  the 
niBn  at  work,  must  give  the  best  view  of  the 
man  that  is. 

To  delineate  character  from  handwriting,  you 
are  seeking  an  outline  of  the  mind  of  that 
man,  for  that  is  the  man  himself  and  the  entity 
sought  as  his  "character."  By  the  foregoing 
rule,  the  best  outline  obtainable  is  to  be  found 
nearest  to  where  that  man  (that  mind)  is  at 
work,  d<:>ing  that  which  characterizes  him  as  a 
thinking,  designing,  creative  entity. 

An  instant's  reflection  will  show  that  the  me- 
dium most  intimately  in  touch  with  the  charac- 
teristic mind  of  man  at  work,  is  none  other  than 
the  handwriting,  for  this  not  only  registers 
the  executive  ability  of  the  united  soul  and 
body  through  its  most  cunning  member— the 
dextrous  hand— when  at  work,  but  is  also  in- 
fluenced by  the  initiative  thotjf^ijts  of  that 
characteristic  mind  at  work— embodying  all  the 
secret  emotions -the  cunning,  crafty  or  candid 
designs  as  may  be— and  so  closely  in  coordina- 
tion with  that  mind  as  to  be  practically  insepar- 
able therefrom.  From  this  point,  where  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  real  man— the  desired 
"character"— has  been  exposed  to  the  view  of 
all  who  can  see.  read  and  understand,  the  tests 
become  more  specific  and  the  perils  of  error  in 
delineation  increase  with  every  step. 

Who  shall  say  what  these  faithful  demarcations 
of  a  human  soul  at  work  shall  mean,  precisely  ? 
They  are  there, at  first  hand,  warmed  by  the  teem- 
ing or  limpid  "meanderings"  of  the  man  who 
made  th(.se  inky  signs,  conveying  meanings  to 
otherminds;  but  who  shall  say  these  now  fixed 
evidences  of  the  mind  at  work  meant  this  or 
that?  Certainly  only  those  who  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  influence  that  operate  to  alter, 
shape  or  qualify  the  formation  of  letters— for  the 
letters,  words  and  phrases  themselves  are  a  cre- 
ative design,  and  a  project  worked  out:  there- 
fore by  these  letters  as  a  tiny  work  of  the  man- 
mind  in  designing  activity,  must  that  man  be 
found  out,  measured  up  and  compared  with  oth- 
er men  for  a  rating.  A  delicate  bit  of  calcula- 
tion forsooth!  Yet  the  little  things  of  life  are 
fairly  taken  as  a  basis  for  finding  out  a  man— the 
courts  unhesitatingly  utilize  the  merest  trifles 
in  evidence  on  which  to  restore  an  accused  man 
his  freedom,  or  send  him  to  the  gallows.  It  is 
quite  possible,  and  as  feasible  for  an  expert  pen- 
man to  say  with  certainty  that  one  and  the  same 
person  or  hand  wrote  two  given  specimens  of 
autographs,  as  for  a  witness  to  positively  identi- 
fy a  man  at  sight.  But  that  expert  must  be  able 
to  find  some  common  characteristic  in  the  two 
specimens  that  mark  an  individuality  as  un- 
mistakable as  the  identity  of  the  human  face.  It 
is  equally  possible  to  give  the  benefit  of  doubt 
the  other  way,  or  even  to  swear  positively  that 
two  such  specimens  were  not  written  by  one 
and  the  same  hand.  The  limitations  of  identifi- 
cation in  such  cases  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  of  material  power  of  identity  by  the  indi- 
vidual personality  expressed,  by  one  good  look 
at  a  man  and  all  that  one  such  look  can  take  into 
the  memory  and  retain— save  that  any  person 
with  average  eyes  can  remember  an  individual 
for  purposes  of  identity,  whereas  only  those 
who  have  spent  years  of  close  study  of  letters 
and  their  making,  and  have  observed  according- 
ly many  other  writers  in  the  act  of  writing— gen- 
erally having  taught  writing,  practiced  it  and 
worked  so  hard  as  to  have  dreamed  of  it  while 
sleeping— are  competent  to  identify  as  readily 
as  an  ordinary  person  would  identify  an  indi- 
vidual. 

But  mere  identify  of  specimens  does  not  de- 
lineate character.  What  does?  Oalj^  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  what  constitutes 
merit  or  demerit,  weakness  or  strength, 
skill  or  inefticiencr,  vanitj-  or  wisdom, 
folly  or  prudence,  art  or  stupiditr,  caste 
or  vulgarity,  deceit  or  candor,  design  or 
chaos,  fickleness  or  constancy,  develop- 
ment or  inertia,  continence  or  infirmity, 


ferocity  or  docility,  brilliancy  or  dull- 
ness, versatility  or  ignorance,  ambition 
or  servility,  esotism  or  appreciation, 
bombast  or  simplicity,  suavity  or  blunt- 
ness,  avarice  or  liberality,  essential  or 
immaterial,  economic  or  e-vtravagant, — 
all  at  times  discernable  in  the  handwriting  of 
man-  can  qualify  an  expert  to  pass  upon  a  giv- 
en  handwriting  for  purposes  of  delineation. 

Not  every  specimen  will  reveal  ail  these  at 
once  plainly:  some  characteristics  may  be  over- 
shadowed by  others.  Not  every  able  expert, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  the  lens,  will  be  able 
to  recognize  them  at  once.  Besides,  when  one 
undertakes  to  portray  such  a  thing  as  a  human 
individual  character,  he  needs  not  only  the  hand- 
writing among  the  first  specimens  of  his  work, 
but  also  a  good  look  into  that  man's  eyes— a  look 
at  his  physical  appearance— in  fact  everything 
that  will  indicate  anything  at  all  concerning 
him— all  assembled  facts  and  appearances  will  be 
none  too  much  to  do  him  justice  either  way.  A 
good  photograph  may  serve  in  lieu  of  a  look  at 
the  man  himself,  but  an  interview  is  far  better- 
there  is  where  psychology  gets  in  her  perfect 
work,  though  the  man  speaks  not  a  word. 

Our  great  detective  bureaus  and  the  use  of  the 
Bertillion  system  utilize  all  these  indications, 
handwritings  included  and  they  will  no  doubt 
testify  that  some  specimens  of  humanity,  despite 
all  their  efforts,  have  them  all  still  guessing. 

One  safe  line  of  passing  upon  the  work  of  a 
man-mind  in  operation  as  portrayed  in  the  auto- 
graph, will  no  doubt  recommend  itself  to  Broth- 
er Marshall  for  consideration  in  his  witty  "me- 
anderings "  Most  of  us  will  admit  that  a  man 
may  be  judged  by  his  degree  of  conformity  to 
established  ic/eais.  Now  all  men,  or  most  of 
them  nowadays,  have  learned  to  write  from 
good  copy  books,  prepared  by  skillful  engrav- 
ers, establishing  uniform  ideals  for  the  making 
of  letters.  Moderate  ornamentation  has  been 
mtroduced  into  these  copies  to  stimulate  the 
artistic,  and  simple,  basic  letters  have  been  also 
placed  before  the  children  and  students  from 
which  to  choose.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  in- 
dividual handwritings  developing  under  these 
ideals  must  show  the  use  each  one  has  made  of 
his  talents— a  very  important  index  of  human 
character.  In  fact,  all  the  wide  range  of  manner- 
isms, attainments,  frivolities,  strength,  debility, 
genius,  originality,  imitation,  utility,  economy, 
proportion  and  extravagance,  to  say  nothing  of 
caste  and  vulgarity,  variability  and  constancy, 
may  be  detected  and  analyzed  in  the  hand- 
writing of  most  people,  by  any  good  expert 
who  has  made  a  study  of  the  subject  to  no  great- 
er extent  than  merely  examining  many  speci- 
mens of  handwriting  with  a  view  to  discovering 
these  characteristics  in  the  work  of  men. 

As  a  fair  test  of  the  writer's  insight  into  hu- 
man character  as  evidenced  by  handwritings, 
let  us  have  a  look  at  the  works  of  Prof.  Zaner 
and  Prof.  Courtney— the  two  subjects  cited  by 
Mr.  Marshall  in  evidence.  I  know  both  of  them 
by  their  rare  works— I  have  never  had  the  honor 
of  a  personal  interview  with  either  of  them  and 
have  only  seen  their  portraits  years  ago. 

Let  me  remark  here  that  professional  penmen 
are  more  difficult  to  fathom  as  a  rule  than  oth- 
ers, because  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  thev  are 
all  artists  as  a  matter  of  course  and  therefore 
pertaining  to  a  group  of  men  of  a  kind,  they  may 
have  at  times  some  special  artistic  motive  for 
writing  certain  ways— like  the  actor,  they  are 
many  men  at  many  times  and  for  illustrative 
purposes.  Zaner  is  very  versatile,  writing  as  if 
he  were  a  score  of  different  men;  Courtney  is 
supposed  to  be  not  only  perhaps  .the  greatest 
living  writer  since  Madarasz,  but  certainly  the 
most  versatile  of  all  penmen— it  is  therefore 
more  diflicult  to  get  at  the  inner  mind  of  these 
fellows— to  tell  when  they  are  strictly  them- 
selves and  nobody  else. 

Zaner  shows  rare  originality;  exquisite  caste; 
great  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  steadiness  of 
attainment:  at  the  same  time,  he  has  retained 
almost  from  boyhood  a  boyish  enthusiasm,  a 
degree  of  hero  worship  content  to  draw  a  long 
breath  and  revel  in  sentimental  satisfaction 
with  the  art  he  has  attained  and  a  generous  ap- 
preciation of  his  fellow  penmen  thai  makes  him 
as  happy  as  if  he  were  in  Eden.  No  egotist  ia 
Zaner  !  He  is  a  searching  and  practical  critic- 
great  in  powers  of  comparison,  and  above  all 
very  economical  and  keen  to  appreciate  utility. 
He  does  not  believe  in  genius  starving  to  death, 
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with  virtue  as  its  own  reward.  He  is  eentle, 
whole  souled  and  genial,— scrupulous  to  a 
fault  if  that  be  possible— commoner  and  a  peer 
in  one— a  champion  of  the  "under  dog,"  then 
able  to  dine  with  kings— he  would  raise  all  man- 
kind to  the  plane  of  princes  before  he  satisfied 
that  interest  he  feels  in  his  fellow  man.  He  is  a 
free  thinker,  yet  faithful;  an  iconoclast,  then  a 
master  builder  of  something  better  in  places 
where  he  tore  down.  Now  Mr.  Marshall,  have 
I  got  him  right  ? 

Courtney,  in  his  every  pen  stroke  shows  titan- 
ic will  power  and  self  discipline  :  the  years  of 
his  rigorous  practice  are  numbered  in  his  in- 
creasing approach  to  his  galaxy  of  ideals— he 
has  not  quite  reached  them  yet  but  is  still  working 
toward  that  which  he  thinks  better  than  the  last; 
he  shows  a  true  artistic  appreciation  of  the  bril- 
liant phase  of  art;  his  eye  to  proportions  and 
symmetry  is  most  exacting  in  the  works  he  pro- 
duces: his  mind  is  geometrical,  calculating  and 
demonstrative;  like  Zaner,  he  is  a  man  of  re- 
lentless scruples;  he  is  so  original  that  whatever 
he  does,  though  diameters  and  altitudes  and 
shades  be  almost  ideal  in  their  accuracy,  the 
stamp  of  Courtney's  self  stands  out  as  boldly  as 
though  his  portrait  peered  out  from  every  oval. 
He  is  jolly  and  smiling,  but  has  more  '  brash" 
in  him  than  Zaner  has;  he  could  get  mighty 
angry  if  he  chose  and  would  be  a  bad  man  with 
swords  if  that  were  the  style  today;  he  too  has 
the  chivalry  of  a  knight  of  old  and  capacity  to 
enjoy  the  play,  the  opera  and  possibly  the  fes- 
tive board.  Where  Zaner  might  forget  to  eat. 
Courtney  would  most  likely  look  out  for  that  at 
regular  meal  time.  But  he  is  temperate  and 
regular;  a  goodlover  and  a  fair  hater— though  he 
would  not  overhate  and  thereby  injure  him- 
self; to  him,  his  ambition  to  be  numbered 
among  the  greatest  in  his  profession  is  para- 
mount and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but 
victory.  Such  men  as  Courtney  are  beyond  or- 
dinary defects  of  character. 

So  much  appears  to  me,  Bro.  Marshall,  in  the 
works  of  two  great  penmen— so  many  things  are 
apparent  therein  that  it  would  take  much  space 
to  enumerate  them— and  I  have  already  taken  a 
great  deal.  It  would  take  far  less  to  summarize 
the  points  of  ordinary  autographs  of  or- 
dinary men.  It  were  necessary  to  take 
a  ditferent  slant  at  the  handwritings  of 
men  great  in  other  lines— these  show  endow- 
ments in  fields  other  than  art.  Nor  will  the  use 
of  the  typewriter  protect  any  man  from  making 
himself  known  by  what  he  does— the  stuff  he 
writes  would  still  expose  him— if  he  be  a  good 
fellow  and  all  right  in  his  heart,  ne  need  not  be 
abashed— fancy  signs  often  portray  the  poorest 
character,  while  the  world's  greatest  often  ex- 
hibit homely  grandeur  that  still  reveals  the  soul 
unerringly.  Every  man  must  sign  his  name  to 
make  his  will,  and  this  would  offer  any  expert  a 
chance  to  look  him  through,  unless  he  made  his 
mark  and  declared  he  could  not  sign.  The  sig- 
nature is  the  seismograph  of  the  mind  and 
therefore  of  the  man. 

RICHARD  HARGRAVE, 
Arcadia,  Fla., 

May  1912. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS' 
ROUND  TABLE 

Department  of  the  Kansas  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  to  be  Held  in 
Topeka,  Kansas,  November 
8  and  9,  1912. 

1.  The  Need  of  Pedagogic  Literature  for  the 
Commercial  Teacher.  Paper  by  L.  A.  Parke, 
Kansas  State  Normal  School.  General  dis- 
cussion. 

2.  Why  More  Liberal  University  and  College 
Entrance  Credits  Should  be  Given  the  Cora- 

.  mercial  Subjects— A  General  Discussion  led 
by  J.  E.  Boyd.  Kansas  Citv-.  Kansas,  High 
School. 

3.  Why  Shall  the  High  School  Teach  the  Use 
of  Modern  Business  Office  Equipment?  Five 
minute  Discussions  : 

(a)  Filing.  F.  M.  Unruh,  Minneapolis, 
Kansas. 

(b)  Duplicating  Devices,  Clarence  E.  How- 
ell, Wichita,  Kansas. 

(c)  Loose  Leaf  Books.  Manifolding  De- 
vices, etc.,  E.  W.  Swank,  County  High 
School,  EfBngham.  Kansas, 

4.  Favorite  Teaching  Methods. 
Three-minute  talks  by  volunteers  who  are 
willing  to  tell  of  some  of  their  most  success- 
ful plans  for  securing  good  results  in  any  of 
the  commercial  branches.  Everv-  teacher  has 
something  worth  contributing.  Let  us  share 
with  one  another.  Come  with  your  ideas 
Ijoiled  down. 

5.  _What  Can  the  Commercial  Section  of  the 
Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association  do  to 
Further  Strengthen  and  Dignify  the  Work  of 
Commercial  Teaching?  General  Discussion 
led  by  H.  T.  Jett.  Topeka,  Kansas. 

C.  E.  Birch,  Chairman, 
H.   T.   Jett,   Secretarj-. 

FOR  SALE 

Business  College  in  live  progressive  city  of 
•'iO.OOO  population.  High-grade  and  in  first- 
class  condition.  Practically  control  half  the 
state.  Investigate!  This  is  a  snap.  Other 
business  interests  reason  for  selling.  Ad- 
dress, M.  S.  G..  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  O. 
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We  greatfully  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  nice 
club  of  subscriptions  from  Mrs.  C.  O.  Meux, 
principal  of  the  Mobile,  Ala.,  Business  College. 

A  club  of  one  hundred  subscriptions  has  been 
received  from  Miles  F.  Reed,  principal  of  the 
Academy  of  Idaho,  Pocatello,  Idaho.  The  list 
is  certainly  a  good  indication  that  this  school 
has  a  good  attendance,  and  that  its  instructors 
are  on  the  lookout  for  good  things  for  their 
students. 

E.  L.  Kischel,  Wausau.  Wis.,  in  renewing  his 
subscription  to  The  Business  Educator 
WTites  as  follows:  "This  is  the  ninth  year  with 
The  Business  Educator,  and  I  consider  it 
a  Strong  Educator."  Mr.  Kischel  is  one  of 
the- many  subscribers  who  have  been  on  our  list 
for  many  years.  It  seems  difficult  for  those 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  penmanship  to  do 
without  the  B.  E. 

A  list  of  thirteen  subscriptions  came  in  Au- 
gust from  J.  Kimber  Grimm,  penman  in  the 
summer  normal  school,  Mann's  Choice,  Pa. 
Mr.  <?rimm  wTites  a  good  hand,  is  a  good  teach- 
er of  penmanship,  knows  a  good  thing  in  the 
way  of  a  penmanship  Journal,  and  enthuses  his 
teachers  to  the  subscribing  point, 

Messrs.  J.  A.  Buell  and  A.  B.  Curtis,  of  the 
Minneapolis.  Minn..  Business  College  certainly 
have  a  splenilid  certificate  recorfl.  Their  record 
for  the  past  four  years  is  as  follows  :  Forty-four 
the  first  year,  fifty-nine  the  second,  one  hundred 
and  five  the  third,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  the  fourth  year. 


FOR  SALE 

Old  established  Businese  College  in  city  of 
17.000.  Nearest  competition  45  miles.  Ex- 
cellent surrounding  territory.  Located  in 
middle  states.  Profits  of  two  years  will  pay 
for  school.  Don't  answer  unless  you  mean 
business.  Address  H.  H.,  care  of  Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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DC 


Contributions  Compris- 
ing: Text  and  Illus- 
trations on 
INSURANCE 
POLICY  WRITING 
By  L.   MADABASZ 
These  lessons  also  ap- 
pear in  the  Madarasz 
Book 


DDC 


DC 


The  first  six  words  are  not  touched  up,  the 
following  ones  are  squared  tops  and  bottoms. 
Cultivate  that  even  pressure  of  the  pen  that 
gives  a  uniform  [down  stroke  strong,  decisive 
and  harmonious.  See  t'lat  your  ink  has  body  to 
it,  and  is  of  equal  strength  throughout— not 
black  in  one  place,  brown  in  another,  or  gray 
anywhere.  As  Buster  said  to  Tige:  "<io  to  it." 
Be  your  own  critic.  It  is  m.uch  better  than  hav- 
ing your  work  criticized  when  you  are  getting 
paid  for  it.  The  price  you  must  pay  for  excel- 
lence in  any  line  of  work  is  study,  practice  and 
patience,  and  penmen  are  developed,  not 
born.  Drink  deep  of  the  confidence  dope,  and 
don't  cry  "Quits."  The  penman's  stroke  will 
come  to  you  sooner  than  you've  any  idea  of,  if 
you'll  only  stick  and  work  faithfully  and  intelli- 
gently. 


SOMETHING  NEW.  frReier:."- 

Is  for  Students,  Bookkeepers  and  Teachers 
to  use  in  connectio^i  with  any  system  of  book- 
keeping taught  in  Business  Colleges,  Com- 
mercial Departments  of  High,  Normal  and 
Grammar  Schools.  For  class  use  or  individ- 
ual study.  A  wonderful  aid  to  students  and 
teachers  of  bookkeeping. 

Full  Cloth,  Postpaid  60  Cents. 
W.  H.   EARLES,         LANSING,  MICH. 


Resolutions,    Testimo- 
nials, Memorials,  Etc. 
ENGROSSED 
Heraldry  and  Illumina- 
'     tion  Diplomas  Filled 


H.  W.  STRICKLAND 

136  Alderman  St.  Springfield,  Mas 
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A  NEW 

MAIL 

COURSE 

in  plain  writi 
dents.    Conta 
Pen  written 
tions  asked  a 
stamp. 

0 
State  Norm 

ig  for  teachers  and  home  stu- 
ins  IS  parts  of  12  lessonB  each. 

copies.    100  examination  ques- 
nd  answered.     Circulars  for    a 

. A. STRYKER 

iVL                      KEARNEY.   NEBR. 

PENMANSHIP 


Pen  Art,  Civil  Service,  Busi- 
ness, Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing School.  Rates  of 
Tuition  Most  Reasonable.  By 
Mail  or  in  Attendance.  Write 
or  call  for  particulars. 

RONISH  ®.  SEYMOUR 

17  Acadamy  St.  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


Churchill  Simplis  Shorthand 

.\  light  line,  connective  vowel  system, 
based  upon  the  movements  of  our  ordi- 
nary longhand  writing.  The  outlines 
are  made  with  the  fewest  possible 
angles.  The  writing  has  strength,  dash, 
and  brevity  of  outline.  Students  attain 
a  working  speed  of  100  or  more  words  a 
minute  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Price  of  text-book,  cloth  binding,  fL.W, 
examination  copy,  paper  binding,  sent 
to  teachers  upon  receipt  of  50c.  Infor- 
mation gladly  given  upon  request. 

Churchill  Business  Institute 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL  Tnimne  Bnildlng.  New  Yorl 
City,  a  monthly  magazine  i>f  4S  pages,  .-ontains  lessons  li 
Penmanship  l>y  the  foremost  penmen  In  the  world:  alS' 
articles  on  Advanced  Bookkeeping.   Higher  Acconntine 


Commercial  Teachers: 


It  will  cost  you  just  %\  00  for  an  everlast- 
ing membership  in  the  GIBB  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY.  Our  Slogan  is  SERVICE  and 
it  belongs  to  you.       DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


Are  you  looking  for  a  good  position  ? 
Are  you  looking  for  a  strong  teacher  ? 
If  so,  write  us.      We  have  been  plac- 
ing teachers  since  1877. 

UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 

Tribune  Bldg.  New  York  City 


WE  RECOMMEND  GOOD  TEACHERS  TO 
GOOD  SCHOOLS.  WE  HAVE  SCHOOLS 
FOR  SALE— BARGAINS.  GIVE  US  A  TRIAL. 
REGISTRATION  IS  FREE. 

LINK'S  TEACHERS' AGENCY 


A.  T.   LINK,  MGR. 


Boise,  Idaho 


rOR.  SALE 

More  than  2300  addresses  of  Business 
Training  Schools  in  the  U.  S.  The  only 
"99%'  complete"  list  of  its  kind  for  sale 
at  any  price. 

MOR.TON  E.  DAWSON 
1235  Norwood  Street  Chic&.go,  III. 


WANTED 


An  Associate— A  Thorough  Business  Educator 
and  Professional  Penman 
who   is  tired  of  working  for  wages,   to   identify 
himself   with    me.     Business    safe,    climate    de- 
liehtful,   environment  pleasing,  endless    "side  ' 
opportunities.     Address.  "Ingenuous,"  care 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

COLUMBUS,  O. 


ourishing.    Business 
School    in    City    of 
orthern  States.     Well 
Doing  good  busi- 


350,000  in  one  of  the 

located  in  new  building 

ness.     Satisfactory  reason  of  p 

for  selling      Correspondence  confidentia 

Address   Box  645,   care  Business  Educate 

Columbus,  Ohio 


SCHOOL   FOR   SALE 

Established  8  years:  widely  advertised;  low  re 
inters,  free  sommers:  cost  operation  81100  each 
onth;  Income .»6000:    inventory  83500;    equlpme 


Ednoator.  Colnmbos.  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  ^^"'l.V.' '  '^  ^ ' ' 

^^^^^^^^^^^_    COLLEGE  in  city  in 


middle  west. 
perous  farming  country  surroi 
School  enjoys  large  business.  Sal 
nable.    Write  at  once. 


Pros- 
Qding. 


Engrossing  and  Illuminating. 

Script  Cards  25c,    Plain  or  Ornamental  a 


, ,1 ,    Plain  ui  wi ,„.  , 

perdozen.         H.  H.  FUNK 

2211  North  Camac  Street.     PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


Script  . 

per  dozen 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,    and  other    teachers    to    colleges 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.   PRATT.  MANAGER 


Free  Normal  Course  on  How  to  Teacli 
Business  English. 

Review  ot  Textbooks,  How  to  Teach  Grammar  and  Get 
Results,  Class  Work  in  Grammar-Correcting  Papers 
Letter  Writing  tor  Pupils  Who  Do  Not  Know  Busineis' 
Colloquialisms  and  Slang.  Program  for  Class  in  Business 
English,  Illustrative  Criticism  of  an  Actual  Letter-hy 
Sherwin  Cody,  author  of  "How  to  Do  Business  by  Letter  " 


Sent   free  ■ 


"Correct   English 

teacher  of  English  writing  on  school  letterhead. 

SCHOOL  OF   EINQLISH 
1437  Security  Buildiag  CHICAQO 


-THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS^  AGENCY- 


Backed  by  twelve  years  of  successful  experience  in  supplying  6rst-class  bookkeeping,  shorthand 

and  penmanship  teachers,  we  solicit  a  share  of  your  patronage  this  year. 

E.  C.  ROGERS,  Manager  20  East  Gay  Street,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


29TH  YEAR  OVER   34,000  POSITIONS  FILLED 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HIGH  GRADE  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 
THE   FISK   TEACHERS'   AGENCY,  834  STEGER  BUILDING,    CHICAGO 

Luther  B  D'Armcnd,  who  manaees  our  commercial  department,  has  been  closely  associated  with 
school  authorities  for  some  eichteen  years  :  and  through  his  large  number  of  acquaintances  among  educa- 
tors who  head  the  commercial  departments,  we  are  enabled  to  fill  positions  second  to  no  other  agency 

Permit  us  to  further  advise  you,  that  we  are  numbered  among  the  few  agencies  who  emplov  a  special 
man  to  head  our  commercial  department,  and  by  the  way.  this  same  Mr,  DAmond  gives  all  his  time 
to  this  particular  work 

Other  offices :     Boston.  New  York,  Washington,  Denver.  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  Portland. 


OPPOILTVNITIES  By  THe  HVNI>RE:D 

We  have  excellent  positions  on  file  now  and  everv  mail  brings  in 
new  openings.  We  need  more  teachers.  Our  necessity  is  your  opportunity. 
High  School  and  Business  College  positions  our  specialities.  FREE  registration. 
CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY        (Incorporated)         BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


I 


J^^  'y_  GRAVES  ^eads  the  Commercial  Depart- 
___^^^_^^^_^^^^  ment,  Springfield,  Illinois,  High 
School.  He  took  a  place  through 
us  in  1908,  kept  in  touch  with  us,  and,  as  a  result,  he  now  fills 
one  of  the  finest  positions  in  the  country.  Be  wise.  Keep  your 
registration   up-to-date.     We   fill  choice  positions  everywhere. 


WE     GET     RESULTS 

THE    SPECIALISTS' 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Mgr. 


EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

WEBSTER  GROVES.  ST,  LOUIS,   MO. 


COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 


''Teachers'  Agency 

449  S.  2nd  Street 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


Our  specialty  is  furnishing  public  and  private  schools  with  competent  teachers  of  the 
commercial  branches,  shorthand,  penmanship,  etc.  We  invite  correspondence  from 
schools  in  need  of  first-class  teachers,  and  from  teachers  who  desire  coiHiection  with 
good  schools.     No  Registration  Fee. 


VACATIONIZING 


It  has  been  a  busy  summer  in  our 
office.  Of  scores  of  positions  we 
have  filled,  here  are  a  few  :  Univer- 
sity of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma;  Pat- 
ers'on,  N.  J.,  High  School ;  Le  Mars, 
Iowa,  High  School;  Nevada,  Mo., 
High  School;  West  High  School,  Des  Moines  ;  Strayer's  Business  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia;  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia;  Spencerian  Busi- 
ness College,  Milwaukee;  Spencerian  Commercial  School,  Cleveland ; 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J,,  High  School;  Waterbury,  Conn,,  High  School;  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming,  High  School ;  Bulkeley  School,  New  London,  Conn, 
We  always  have  a  good  emergency  business.    May  we  try  to  help  you.' 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


lA   SPECIALTY   BY   A   SPECIALIST! 


E.    E.    GAYLORO.    Manageb 
PROSPECT   HILL,    BEVERLY,    MASS, 
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POWER  OF  IMITATION  IN 
SCHOOL  WORK. 

If  one  boy  in  a  school  wear  his 
trousers  turned  up,  even  if  it  doesn't 
rain,  all  the  boys  may  follow  his  ex- 
ample. If  one  girl  who  is  popular  in 
her  class  comes  out  with  a  hobble 
skirt  all  the  little  lesser  lights  elimi- 
nate a  breadth  from  their  skirts.  If 
a  teacher  says  "nyther"  and  "eyther" 
the  pupils  will  introduce  the  same 
words  in  their  respective  homes. 

From  these  facts  we  see  how  neces- 
sary it  is  that  pupils  should  have  a 
good  copy  to  emulate.  If  a  teacher 
writes  a  beautiful  hand  on  the  black- 
board and  can  show  pupils  how  ar- 
tistic it  would  be  possible  to  write 
their  signatures,  it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  majority  of  scholars 
will  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously try  to  improve  their  hand- 
writing. If  the  captain  of  the  base 
ball  team,  for  example,  become  in- 
terested enough  and  begins  to  see  an 
improvement  in  his  writing  you  will 
see  an  improvement  in  the  writing  of 
a  dozen  other  boys. 

This  is  only  the  beginning;  for  it  is 
a  recognized  fact  that  what  we  do 
well  we  delight  in  doing.  If  we  can 
win  at  tennis  we  like  the  game  and 
we  play  it  to  the  exclusion  of  some 
other  sport  in  which  we  are  not  quite 
so  handy.  The  more  we  play  tennis 
and  the  more  careful  attention 
we  give  to  it  the  more  rapid  strides 
we  make  in  the  improvement  of  our 
game.  Just  the  same  with  hand  writ- 
ing. Once  interested  it  means  the 
pupils  will  work.  Intelligent  work 
means  improvement.  Improvement 
means  greater  liking  and  more  prac- 
tice and  so  on. 

Spend  if  possible  your  best  efTorts 
to  interest  the  laggards.    The    boy 


who  is  slack  and  careless  will  aflfect 
at  least  four  people  grouped  around 
him  in  the  class  room.  These  will 
react  on  their  neighbors  and  if  al- 
lowed to  go  on  long  enough  will 
effect  the  whole  output  of  the  class. 
Some  educators  do  not  believe  in 
prizes  to  stimulate  work.  If  this  is 
the  case  make  divisions  in  your 
classes.  I  know  for  instance  of  type- 
writing teachers  who  grade  their  pu- 
pils every  week  and  all  scholars  over 
a  certain  rank  have  first  choice  of 
machines.  There  are  many  other 
ways.  Select  one  to  meet  your  own 
particular  requirements. 

Up  to  this  time  I  have  talked  on 
imitation  by  pupils.  But  how  about 
the  teachers.  Don't  they  imitate 
some  model.  Certainly.  Their  prin- 
cipal may  say.  "If  your  object  is  to 
find  out  how  little  the  pupil  knows, 
examine  him  on  a  Monday,  if  not 
some  other  day."  Half  the  teachers, 
if  not  all  of  them  will  give  no  more 
Monday  exams.  Partly  of  course  this 
act  is  policy  but  in  the  main  imita- 
tion is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  A 
teacher  goes  to  a  convention  and 
hears  a  stirring  talk  on  penmanship 
and  is  impressed  by  the  personality 
of  the  speaker  and  method  of  inter- 
esting hearers  by  frequent  use  of 
stories.  When  this  teacher  holds  his 
next  penmanship  class  he  is  very 
likely  to  tell  a  story  or  two.  Imita- 
tion again.  A  publication  like  this 
one  focuses  the  attention  upon  indi- 
viduals worthy  of  imitation  by  pub- 
lishing a  written  record  of  some  new 
method  of  presenting  an  old  subject. 
If  the  reader  does  not  imitate  it  close- 
ly it  is  likely  at  least  to  suggest  some 
variation  which  he  can  use  in  combi- 
nation with  his  own  method.  If  a 
teacher  visits  another  school  and 
something  strikes  him  as  valuable  he 
will  imitate  it. 


Some  say  that  it  ip  a  waste  of  time 
to  visit  a  smaller  school;  always  one 
should  go  to  the  most  efficient  of  city 
schools.  It  is  true  that  you  are  per- 
haps surer  of  striking  some  more  im- 
proved method  in  the  city  schools 
but  it  is  not  true  that  you  will  see 
nothing  new  in  a  smaller  school. 

It  makes  no  difference  who  you  are 
talking  with,  if  your  conversation 
lasts  long  enough  you  can  get  some- 
thing of  value.  A  ditch  digger  could 
perhaps  tell  you  how  he  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  savings  by  letting  one 
installment  lapse.  You  could  see 
this  in  your  commercial  law  class. 
The  train  boy  selling  apples  can  give 
one  lessons  in  salesmanship.  Every- 
where there  is  something  of  value  to 
be  imitated. 

It  is  a  pyscological  fact  that  we 
more  readily  imitate  acts  which  are  in- 
teresting or  acts  done  by  people  who 
are  interesting.  A  sour  visaged 
teacher  could  talk  all  day  and  be 
talking  sense  all  the  time,  but  could 
not  arouse  the  interest  as  could  a 
pleasant  featured  person  who  told 
more  stories  than  facts.  In  the  first 
case  there  are  a  thousand  good  points 
but  we  remember  none  and  in  the 
last  there  were  only  ten  good  points 
but  we  remember  them  all. 

You  say  finally:  "Am  I  always  to 
be  an  echo.  Always  to  go  on  imitat- 
ing until  I  have  entirely  lost  my  indi- 
viduality." Decidedly  not.  Great 
teachers  or  great  men  have  imitated 
others  and  laid  their  foundation  in 
this  way  and  after  having  their  pow- 
ers of  observation  and  alertness 
aroused  by  looking  for  the  best  to 
imitate,  finally  have  developed  so 
much  imitative  that  they  forge  ahead 
of  the  ones  they  have  copied. 

H.    H.    COMINS, 

Commercial  Director  Danbury, Conn., 
High  School. 
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By  J.  M.  Holmes,  Prin.,  Conil.  Dept.,  San  Diego,  Calif,  High  School. 
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Simple,  effective  enurossing  by  D.  Beauchamp,  Montreal,  Can.     The  original  was  in  colors  and  therefore  much  more  ettractive  thau  the 

reproduction. 
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Penmanship     \ 
for 
Public  Schools  L 

C.  E.  DONER,       1= 

Director  of  WrlHn§  in 

three  of  Massachu- 
setts Normal  Schools 


SLU.GKSTIONS   FOR    PAPER    PRACTKK 
GRADE  TWO 

Paper  ruled  three- eighths  of  an  inch  should 
be  used.  Movement  exercises,  capital  let- 
ters, and  extended  or  loop  letters  should  be 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  height,  or  two 
spaces;  small  letters  and  figures  shoulil  be 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  height,  or  one  space- 

If  the  pupils  have  had  thorough  training  in 
the  position  essentials,  they  are  now  ready  to 
begin  practice  on  the  direct  and  indirect  ovals 
and  straight  line  exercises,  tipped  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  vertical.  The  pupils  should  be  led 
to  see  that  the  ovals  and  straight  hne  exercises, 
should  be  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  height,  or 


board,  calling  attention  to  direction,  tracing, 
the  count,  etc.  Her  illustrative  copy  should  be 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  height  for  ovals 
and  straight  line  exercises.  Each  oval  and 
straight  line  exercise  should  be  traced  at  least 
ten  times,  at  a  rate  of  speed  of  ten  revolutions  or 
ten  downward  motions  in  five  seconds.  At  first 
practice  just  one  exercise  to  a  lesson. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  begin  the  direct 
oval  at  the  top  going  in  the  opposite  direction 
that  the  hands  go  on  a  clock;  the  indirect 
oval  at  the  bottom  going  in  the  direction  that 
the  hands  go  on  a  clock;  and  the  straight  line 
exercise  at  the  top.  In  practicing  these  exer- 
cises the  arm  should  slide  on.  or  be  slightly 
raised  from,  the  desk.  Either  way,  so  long  as  a 
free,  whole-arm  movement  is  used,  and  not  the 
fingers.  Pupils  must  be  trained  to  hold  the 
pencil  loosely  in  the  fingers  and  propel  it  by 
the  use  of  the  whole  arm— a  movement  which 
comes  mainly  from  the  shoulder. 

The  third  and  fourth  fingers  should  slide  free- 
ly on  the  paper,  the  under  part  of  the  wrist 
must  not  touch  the  paper,  and  the  pencil 
should  point  in  the  direction  of  the  right 
shoulder. 

After  some  practice  on  the  ovals  and  straight 
line  exercises,  the  small  m  and  small  u  exer- 
cises can  be  given.  They  are  exercises  made 
up  of  the  several  individual  parts  of  the  m  or  u. 
and  should  be  practiced  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  height,  (ir  one  space.  As  in  ttie  ovals  they 
can  be  traced  several  times.  If  eight  parts,  for 
example,  were  made  in  one  exercise,  the  count 
would  be  glide  1  2  3  4  5  U  7  8  glide,  (ilide  for 
the  upward  stroke  and  each  of  the  eight  counts 
for  each  downward  stroke  and  glide  for  the  end- 
ing stroke.  These  exercises  are  very  good  for 
developing  the  proper  movement  for  making 
small  letters.  In  connection  with  practice 
on  the  various  exercises,  the  capital  letters 
should  be  practiced  in  the  order  given  in  the 
outline. 

bear  in  mind  that  frequently  all  pupils  should 
practice  on  the  board.  If  all  pupils  cannot  be 
accommodated  at  the  board  at  one  time,  some 
should  practice  on  paper  while  others  practice 
on  the  board.  In  this  way.  the  tactful  teacher 
will  have  all  her  pupils  working  together.  The 
teacher  and  pupils  should  count  as  practice  is 
being  done  on  paper  or  on  the  board,  some- 
times the  teacher,  sometimes  a  pupil  and  some- 
times all  in  concert.  .\  class  good  in  counting 
is  usually  a  class  good  in  writing.  Khythm  in 
the  count  is  very  important. 

If  the  best  results  in  writing  are  to  he  secured, 
no  penmanship  lesson  should  be  given  without 
the    direct    instruction  and  supervision  of  the 


teacher.    Also  no  busy  work  in  writing  should 
be  given. 

A  good  time  to  begin  the  use  of  pen  and  ink 
is  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  In  many 
instances,  however,  it  might  be  well  to  post- 
pone the  use  of  the  pen  until  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year.  Judgment  must  be  exercised  in 
this  rr^atter. 

Directions  for  Teaching   Position 
in  Grades  Three  and  Four 

A  good  point  for  each  teacher  to  bear  in  mind 
from  the  start  is,  good  position  is  two-thirds  of 
good  writing.  To  base  instruction  on  this 
principle,  one  is  almost  sure  to  meet  with  suc- 
cess in  teaching  writing.  Of  equal  importance 
the  two  main  essentials  are:  First,  health; 
second,  efficiency.  If  a  position  is  not  a  health- 
ful one  it  is  not  an  eflicient  one  anil  invariably 
a  healthful  position  while  writing  leads  to 
eflicient  results.  Therefore,  to  secure  satis- 
factory results  in  all  written  work,  it  is  absolute- 
ly nece>sary  that  pupils  be  thoroughly  traine<l 
111  correct  position  habits  until  these  habits  be. 
come  automatic.  When  once  automatic,  proper 
drill  work  in  movement  exercises,  letters, 
words,  sentences,  etc..  will  naturally  lead  to 
good  results  in  writing.  Pupils  should  be 
drilled  in  the  position  of  the  feet,  body,  arms, 
paper  and  penholding. 

The  feet  should  be  tlat  on  the  floor  and  slight- 
ly separated. 

The  body  should  assume  a  square.  fr<int  po 
sition,  inclined  slightly  forward  from  the  hips. 
If  the  shoulders  are  square,  the  back  straight, 
and  the  eyes  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
from  the  paper,  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
cramping  the  lungs  or  contracting  bad  habits 
that  will  result  in  defective  eyesight 

Both  arms  should  be  placed  evenly  on  the 
desk.  No  unnecessary  weight  from  the  body 
should  be  put  upon  the  arms. 

The  paper  should  be  directly  in  front  of  the 
body  and  tipped  so  the  right  forearm  will  be 
about  parallel  with  the  right  or  left  edge  of  the 
paper.  The  left  hand  should  hold  and  adjust 
the  paper. 

The  penholder  should  be  held  loosely  between 
the  thumb,  forefinger  and  second  finger.  The 
thumb  should  be  placed  on  the  holder  back  of 
the  forefinger.  The  distance  between  the  end 
of  the  forefinger  and  pen  point  should  be  at 
least  one  inch.  The  other  end  of  the  holder 
should  point  toward  the  right  shoulder.  The 
third  and  fourth  linger  nails  should  glide  freely 
on  the  paper.  The  under  part  of  the  wrist  must 
not  touch  the  paper.  The  third  and  fourth 
fingers  and  the  pen  should  glide  together  on 
the  paper,  this  is  very  important. 


In  these  grades  all  practice  should  be  done 
with  the  forearm  resting  on  the  desk.  Here 
pupils  should  be  started  in  the  same  kind  of 
Arm  Movement  training  that  is  given  in  the 
grammar  grades.  The  main  tlifference  be- 
tween the  training  in  these  grades  and  in 
an  eighth  grade  is  in  quality.  Hecause  of  age, 
lack  of  training  and  dehciency  in  muscular  co- 
ordination, the  results  in  these  grades  will  not 
be  of  so  high  a  quality  as  in  the  higher  grades; 
but  the  same  kind  of  training  should  be  given 
as  in  a  grammar  grade,  which  will  naturally  re- 
sult in  the  right  quality  of  work. 

AH.M    MOVEMENT  DRILLS  FOR  RELAXATION' 
AND  EASE 

The  pupils  should  close  the  right  haml.  lap- 
ping the  thumb  over  the  fir-^t  two  fingers.  The 
hand  and  wrist  should  not  touch  the  desk  or 
paper.  With  the  hand  closed  this  way  the  arm 
should  be  made  to  work  rapidly  forward  and 
back,  round  toward  the  left,  and  round  toward 
the  right,  on  the  muscle  in  front  of  the  elbow,  to 
a  count  of  200  push-and-puU  or  circular  mo- 
tions in  one  nimute.  The  muscle  must  not  slip 
on,  or  be  lifted  from,  the  desk.  The  hand  can 
also  be  opened  out  flat  and  the  same  movement 
practiced.  The  third  step  is  to  place  the  thumb 
against  the  forefinger  at  the  first  joint,  curve  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers  uniler  the  hand  so  they 
will  glide  lightly  and  freely  on  the  nails, 
and  to  keep  the  under  part  of  the  wrist 
free  from  touching  the  paper,  the  up- 
per part  of  the  wrist  nearlv  level,  and  to  practice 


the  same  three  movements  which  are  push-and 
pull,  round  direct  and  round  indirect  to  the 
count  of  200  push-and-puU  or  circular  motions 
in  one  minute.  The  fourth  step  is  to  practice 
the  same  movements  with  the  penholder  in  the 
hand  but  without  ink  on  the  pen.  These  fun- 
damental drills  should  be  given  frequently, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  for  they 
serve  as  the  proper  foundation  upon  which  the 
free  Arm  Movement  Method  of  writing  is 
based. 

FORM  AND  MOVEMENT  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT 
TOGETHER 

The  best  results  are  obtained  when  form  and 
movement  are  combined.  Asa  rule  it  is  poor 
policy  to  separate  the  two.  Forir  is  essential 
to  give  plainness  and  movement  is  essential  to 
facilitate  execution.  If  the  form  is  simple  in 
construction,  the  movement  to  produce  it  must 
be  of  like  character;  if  the  movement  used  is 
wild,  slow  and  awkward,  the  result  will  be  wild, 
irregular  and  awkward  forms.  Forms  are  pic- 
tures of  motions,  and  motions  are  forms  in 
action.  The  best  results  are  secured  when 
simple,  graceful  forms  are  practiced  with  simple 
graceful  movements.  Therefore,  form  and 
movement  should  go  hand  in  hand.  In  the 
grading  of  writing  both  form  and  movement 
should  be  considered. 

MOVEMENT    EXERCISES,    LETTERS,    FIGURES. 
WORDS  AND  SENTENCES 

The  first  practice  should  be  on  the  push-and- 
puU  exercise,  the  direct  compact  oval  and  the 
indirect  compact  oval  made  two  spaces  and  one 
space  in  height.  It  is  well  to  drill  on  one  at  a 
time  until  a  light,  free  movement  is  established. 
Other  exercises  are  the  direct  retraced  oval  and 
indirect  retraced  oval.  These  exercises  develop 
the  movement  for  capital  letters.  The  small  m,u, 
o,  upper  and  lower  loop  exercises  are  good  to 
establish  a  free  movement  for  making  small 
letters,  figures,  and  for  word  writing.  They  are 
exercises;  made  up  of  the  several  individual 
parts  of  m,  u,  or  four  or  five  o's  run  together. 
The  upper  loop  exercise  is  made  up  of  several 
loops  like  I,  and  the  lower  loop  exercise  is  made 
up  of  several  loops  like  the  loop  used  in  small  g. 
For  detailed  instruction  concerning  these  exer- 
cises refer  to  Doner's  Manual.  Lessons  in 
PractiCHl  M'riting,  or  to  any  other  manual  on 
the  Arm  Movement  Method  of  Penmanship. 

The  letters  should  be  practiced  according  to 
likeness  as  given  in  the  outline  under  "Let- 
ters." Capital  and  loop  letters  should  be  one- 
half  inch  high  or  one  space;  small  letters  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch,  or  one-half  space.  A  little 
smaller  than  this  for  both  capital  and  small  let- 
ters would  be  all  right.  In  connection  with  let- 
ters, practice  should  be  given  in  figure,  word, 
and  sentence  writing.  Keep  movement  exer- 
cises, letters,  words  and  sentences  closely  con- 
nected in  all  practice. 

CORRELATING  PENMANSHIP  WITH   REGULAR 
WRIITEN   LESSONS 

To  secure  good  writing  in  all  written  work  it 
is  a  good  plan  occasionally  lo  substitute  for  the 
penmanship  lesson  a  review  lesson  in  spelling 
or  language.  This  gives  opportunity  to  assist 
pupils  in  applying  the  Arm  Movement  to  the 
regular  written  lessons.  For,  after  all.  penman- 
ship lessons  in  themselves  should  be  for  the 
purpose  of  training  pupils  to  write  well  all 
written  work  such  as  spelling,  language,  etc. 

BLACKBOARD  PRACTICE  AND  PENCIL 
PRACTICE 

Occasionally  drills  should  be  given  at  the 
blackboard.  Blackboard  practice  invariably 
aids  the  writing  on  paper.  In  case  all  pupils 
cannot  be  accommodated  at  one  time  at  the 
board,  some  can  practice  at  the  board  while 
others  practice  on  paper  The  size  of  the  writ- 
ing on  the  board  should  be  in  proportion  with 
that  upon  paper.  It  is  not  well  to  write  very 
large  on  the  board. 

Pupils  should  receive  some  practice  in  using 
the  pencil,  particularly  in  making  figures.  Oc- 
casional penmanship  lessons  should  be  dime 
with  the  pencil.  As  a  rule  better  form  can  he 
obtained  with  the  pencil  than  with  pen,  and 
since  pupils  do  more  or  less  work  with  the  pen- 
cil, it  is  well  to  teach  them  how  to  use  it  for  the 
best  results. 
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By  v..  A.  Lupfer,  assistant  instructor  in    the   Zanerian. 


IF  YOU  BUT  TRY. 

Aim  high- 
Start  right, 

Then  try  and  try 
To  win  the  fight; 

It  matters  not 
What  you  begin, 

'Twill  be  your  lot 
Thru  thick  and  thin. 

To  gain  access 
Where  fond  hopes  lie  ; 

To  win  success 
If  you  but  try. 

Act  well 

Your  part, 
'Twill  spell 

From  start 
Unto  the  end, 

That  which  is  due; 
If  heart  you  lend 

Lo  what  you  do 
Whate'er  the  trend 

'Twill  win  for  you — 
Kind  Friend — 

Achievement  true. 

Thos.  E.  Cupper, 
Ouincy,  Fla. 


Gillotfs  Pens 


The  Noit  Perfect  o{  Pena 


PRINCIPALITY     PEN,     No.    1 
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VICTORIA  PEN,    No.    303 
DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F. 


Gillolt's  Pen»  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exactine  tests  at  the  handset  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Extensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled.  Giltotl's  Pens 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD    BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Gillott  Wl  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  ^  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 
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DESIGNINCi 

and 

ENGROSSING 

By 

E.  L.  BROWN, 

liockland.  Me. 

Send  self-addressed 

pustal  for  criticism, 

Lind  stamps  for  return 

of  specimens. 

ir- 
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Album  Page 

He-e  is  a  simple  but  quite  effective  page  of 
pen  aiKl  brush  work  for  an  engrossed  album. 
First,  lay  off  design  in  pencil  giving  the  decora- 
live  work  anil  principle  lines  careful  attention. 
When  this  is  done,  prepare  for  the  color  work. 
Colors  used  are  red  and  blue  with  gold  for  back- 
ground for  initial  'I"  and  for  face  of  "R"  in 
word  "Robert". 

Prussian  blue  and  white  mixed  with  consider- 
able body  for  the  darker  tones.  Make  the  color 
thin  for  the  lighter  tones  by  adding  water. 

Mi\  N'erniilion  and  Crimson  Lake  for  the  Red. 
adding  Chinese  white  to  give  that  soft,  velvety 
appearance.  After  the  colors  and  gold  are  add- 
ed outline  in  India  ink.  using  a  No.  .5  broad  pen. 
The  strong  putlinei  will  give  your  colors  char.ic- 
ter  and  stiap.  Touches  of  gold  and  Chinese 
white  added  here  and  therfe,  with  taste,  will  en- 
hance the  artistic  effect. 

As  a  news  item  you  will  perhaps  be  glad  to 
know  that  this  school  opened  for  the  first  time 
last  Monday  with  six  hunrlred  students,  requir- 
ing the  services  of  twentv-six  commercial  teach- 
ers. We  have  the  best  equipment  of  any  com- 
mercial school  in  the  West.  All  of  our  furniture 
is  of  quartered  oak.  it  was  made  to  order  for  us, 
and  we  have  in  use  every  devise  used  in  a  mod- 
ern office.  1  do  not  believe  that  any  city  in  the 
I'nited  States  has  given  commercial  education 
the  recognition  it  is  receiving  in  Omaha.  An- 
otherreason  for  attending  the  M.  \'.  C.  T.  A. 

\..  C.  RUSMISEL,  Hrin, 
Omaha  High  School  of  Commerce 
Omaha,  N'ebr..  Sept.  13,  1912. 


SCHOOL  FOR  SALE 

.\  profitable,  high-grade  business 
school  in  a  city  of  over  200,000  popula- 
tion. (  Middle  West.)  Reasonable  price. 
A  good  opportunity.  Aderess  GOOD 
SCHOOL,  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Half  interest  in  a  good  school  located  short 
distance  west  of  Pittsburg.  Don't  reply  unless 
you  have  ability  to  take  full  charge.  Address 
L'NI\'ERSITY.  care  of  Business  Educator. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 
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These  specimens  show  the  black  and  the  white  outlines  and  the  tinished  product  in  color  by  E.  S.  Jackson,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  He  is  a  home  stu- 
dent in  engrossing,  who  has  secured  a  large  portion  of  his  inspiration  and  instruction  from  The  Business  Educator  and  its  contributors.  In  his 
letter  accompanying  the  specimens  presenter!,  and  others  not  so  suitable  for  reproduction,  he  says:  The  inspiration  for  this  work  was  received  almost 
entirely  from  your  good  contributer,  Mr.  Daniel  W.  HofT,  who  is  now  connected  with  the  MeadviUe  Commercial  College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  a  fine  man, 
who  has  proven  to  be  a  most  efficient  instructor  and  a  true  friend." 
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"  Teaching  English  in  Indians  Schools,"  is 
the  title  of  a  seventeen-page  booklet  by  C.  E. 
Birch,  principal  of  the  Haskell  Institute,  Law- 
rence, Kas.  It  contains  some  most  vital  inform- 
ation of  special  value  ro  teachers  of  any  class  of 
pupils.  Birch  is  a  progressive  in  the  teaching 
world  without  selfish  motives  to  cause  him  to 
make  serious  mistakes. 

The  Controlograpb,  W.  L.  Gordon,  inventor 
and  manufacturer,  Kansas  City,  Mo  .  price  25c. 
advertised  elsewhere  in  this  journal,  is  a  simple 
device  to  prevent  linger  movement  in  writing, 
or  perhaps  we  should  say  excessive  Hnger 
movement,  as  it  is  possible  to  use  the  fingers 
slightly  in  connection  with  it,  unless  it  is  ad- 
justed very  tightly.  It  impresses  us  as  being 
one  of  the  best  devices,  if  not  the  best,  we  have 
ever  examined  to  put  a  tiuietus  on  excessive 
finger  movement.  Any  one  interested  in  such 
devices  would  do  well  to  investigate. 

"Lehman*s  Standard  Penmanship,"  by  H.  B. 
Lehman,  principal  of  the  department  of  pen- 
manship in  the  Central  High  School,  St,  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  the  title  of  a  62-page  booklet  containing 
a  graded  series  of  copies  in  business  writing  in- 
tended for  use  by  upper  grammar  grades,  high 
schools,  and  business  colleges.  The  capital  and 
small  letters  are  arranged  alternately  so  that 
either  or  both  can  be  given  in  a  lesson.  Both 
capital  and  small  letters  have  been  arranged  in  a 
logical  manner  from  the  easy  to  the  difticult. 
The  work  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  capital 
and  small  letters  are  covered  three  times  and  the 


figures  twice  in  going  through  the  book.  Sug- 
gestive analysis  of  forms  has  been  given  to  as- 
sist both  teacher  and  pupil  in  perception  of  form 
desired.  This  is  a  splendid  feature  which  too 
many  books  on  penmanship  fail  to  incorporate. 
Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  associa- 
tion of  the  right  kind  of  movement  with  the 
development  of  each  form.    Price  50  cents. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the 
Lesson  in  Practical  Writing  by  I.  A.  Stryker 
which  he  is  offering  for  correspondence  and  we 
are  glad  to  say  it  is  a  most  excellent  course  and 
one  which  we  can  recommend  to  home  students 
generally.  Teachers  and  home  students  will 
therefore  do  well  to  investigate  what  Mr.  Stry- 
ker has  to  offer.  He  is  skillful,  pedagogical,  and 
honorable. 

"Rules  of  Isaac  Pitmon  Shorthand"  by  Isaac 
Pitman  &Sons.  2  VV.  45th  St.,  price  45c  is  the 
title  of  a  tifly-eight  page  booklet  which  will  be 
hailed  with  delight  and  profit  by  thousands  of 
Pitmanic  writers,  cantaining  as  it  does  an  ex- 
cellent presentation  of  the  rules  governing  that 
system  of  shorthand. 

"Life  Ml  The  Medieval  Tniversity,  by  K.S. 
Kait,"  "Ancient  Assyria  '  by  C.  H.  W.  Johns, 
and  "A  History  of  Civilization  in  Pales- 
tine." by  R.  A.  S.  Macalister  are  the  titles  of 
three  books,  price  40c  each,  net,  by  U.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  Publishers,  2,  4  and  8  W,  45th  St. 
New  York.  They  are  published  in  uniform 
size  4^4X0=^^.  cloth  covers,  150  pages  printed  in 
large  clear  Roman  type  and  illustrated.  Any- 
one interested  in  these  subjects,  (and  who  are 
not?)  will  find  these  volumes  of  great  interest, 
having  been  written  by  men  eminent  in  their 
line.  These  little  volumes  are  therefore  rich  in 
the  lore  of  civilization  and  life  which  is  too 
little  known  by  too  many  persons.  These  pop- 
ular priced  volumes  will  therefore  help  to  en- 
rich the  present  by  recalling  that  of  the  past 
which  is  worth  while. 
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Hazel  Exa  Mclntire 

W.  Harrison  Moore 

Married 

September  the  Second 

nineteen  hundred  and  twelve 

Akron,  Ohio. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Eikenberry 
announce  the  marriage  of 
their  daughter 
Lolla 
to 
Mr.  J.  Oscar  Winger 
on  Thursday  evening.  August  fifteenth 
nineteen  hundred  and  twelve. 
Their  country  residence 
North  Manchester,  Indiana 
At  Home 
after  Sunday  September  the  first 
129  Abington  Avenue 
Zanesville.  Ohio 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Fick 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Katherine  Elise 
to 
Mr.  Ebert  Blaine  Johnson 
on  Tuesday  the  tenth  of  Septembor 
nineteen  hundred  and  twelve 
Jeasey  City  Heights,  N.  J. 
At  Home 
after  October  fifteenth 
131  Prospect  Street 


EDUCATION  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 


Are  you  meeting  the  demand  oi  modern  business  methods  with  your  supply  of  educa- 
tional facilities  ?  Have  you  the  best  teachers  ?  the  best  school  furniture  ?  the  best 
location  ?  the  best  light  and  ventilation  .-'  the  best  course  of  study  ?  and  above  all. 
have  \'ou  the  best  text-books  ? 

What  would  you  think  of  a  merchant  who  spurned  all  modern  innovations  in  his  line, 
and  tried  to  do  business  today  as  it  was  done  a  generation  ago?  Is  your  business  any  excep- 
tion ?  Does  not  the  march  of  progress  demand  changes  on  your  part  as  well  as  on  the  part 
of  the  merchant,  the  banker,  or  the  proprietor  of  any  other  business? 

Have  you  examined  thoroughly  the  recent  publications  that  have  so  greatly  increased 
the  efficiency  of  commercial  schools  ?  If  not,  you  don't  know  what  you  are  missing,  and 
you  are  not  likely  to  find  out  until  your  chief  competitor's  prosperity  leads  you  to  inquire 
how  he  came  to  flourish  so  wonderfully. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  lead  the  wa}',  and  use  The  Practical  Text  Book 
Company's  up-to-date  publications  first,  than  to  be  compelled  later  to  take  this  step  or  lose 
the    rest  of   your   patronage  ?  Now  is   the   time.      Write  us  for  catalogue  and  price-list. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


EUCLID   AND   18TH   STREET 


CLEVELAND,    OHIO 
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□ame  on  one  dozen 

for  15  cents. 

I    will    five   free    a   pack    of 

samples    and    send    terms   to 
aeents  with  each  order. 

AGXRTS  WANTED 
Rl  AUI/  PADnC  1  have  the  very  best  blank 
Dfc-MHIV  l/nnUO  cards  now  on  the  market. 
Hand  cut.  Come  in  17  different  colors.  Sample  100 
postpaid.  I5c  1,(,KK)  by  express,  75c.  Card  Circular 
for  red   stamp. 


Hxt  postpaid,  :25c  Lesi 
or  Very  Be«t  White,  15c, 
er.  Kkc.  Gillott's  No.  1 
Card  Writing.    Circular  for  sta: 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  176.  FAIR  HAVEN,  PA. 


r  more.    Ink.   Glossy  Black 
bottle.     1  Oblique  Pen  Hold- 
Pens,  10c.  per  doK.     Letsons  in 


rAPT^Q    PPPP   AND  OTHER  PEN  WORK 
^/\I\UO    rA.CE  AT  WHOLESALE 


frewh  fro 


AT  WHOLESALE 

[lie  1  offer  the  must  artistic  set  n 
s  ever  made  with  hands,  for  26c. 
cli  order  one  doz.  cftlMne  cards. 


Wacojexas 


ENGROSSING  PRINTS.     I  have  had  en 

graved   a 
my  most  elaborately  engrossed  Resohitions 
and    Memorials,    prints    of    which    (6x9 
inches)  I   am   pleased  to  offer  postpaid  for 
25  cent!. 


P.  W.  COSTELLO. 


Scranton,  Pft.. 


rgp^^ 

\»A 

i  can  make  a  good  penman   of  you  at 
tiome  during  sp^re  time.    Write  for  my 
free  book.  "How  to  B<^come  a  Good  Pen- 
man."    It  contains  specimens  and  tells 
how  others  mastered  penmanship  by  mv 
method      Your  name  will  be  elegantly 
written  on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp, 

-^■--■:-_- 

F    W    TAMBLYN.  406  Meyer  Bldg..    Kansas  City.    Mo. 


America  to  receive  instruction  in  penmanship 
by  mail  is  in  the  Courtney's  School  of  Penman- 
ship. A  rapid,  tireless,  business  hand  taught  in 
a  short  time  at  a  small  cost.  Illustrated  Journal 
/^««'      Francis  B  Courliey.  Detroit.  Mich      Box  492 


-^Penmen's  Supplies^ 

500-3ply  Wed.  Cards,  75c.  500  Colored.  70c 
100-l:^ply    Cards  for  knife  Carving,..  .  35c. 

100  Hot  Air  Cards,  25c.    100  Bird  Cards  25c. 

12  Pen  Flourished  Post  Cards,  assorted, 15c 

Penmen's  Souvenir  &  Card  Writing  (.36  p)  35c. 
1  lb.  Special  ruled  paper  for  Script  Writing.  45c. 
1  Hand  turned  oblique  penholder,  prof  style  35c. 
One  2  oz.  bottle  Card  Writer's  Favorite  Ink,  25c. 
The    above    Articles    Sent     Prepaid    by     Mail. 

46  page  Manual  for  Card  Writers  2c 
W.  McBee.  19  Snyder  S».,  N.  S.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


,(ETERNeLINK 
(EnSKiNK 


WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 


The  Ktbknal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  aoc.) 
The  Engrossing  Ink  it  for 
special  writing,  engroBtinfr.  etc. 
(3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  30c.) 

Thefie  Inkn  write  black  from   th«  pen 

point  and  Ptay  black  rorever ;  proof  to 

«g«).  atr.  BUBfihlne.eiiemlcalB  and  flre 

If  your  dealer  does  not  supply 

theae  inks,  aend  to 

CHAS.  M.  NIGGINS  &  CO  ,  MfiI  , 
271  Ninth  St  BtooLVa,  N.  Y 


al  Sbuu 


AVTOMA.TIC    SIGN    PENS.    (Wholesale  and   Retail.)    Over  60  ditter- 

"■-   sand  Styles  in  MAKKlhC.SHAUlMi.  I'LAIN.  SPECIAL  aud  BOKUKK  pens  tor  all  practi- 

I'fcttering  is  easily  and  rapidly  done  with  our 
K  E  L  1  A  B  L  E  Auto- 
matic-Pen.  ani  Inks. 
They  are  the  prodrn.-! 


rli.  Let 


ing   along   this    lit 
and  combine  the  de- 
able  features  of  theOKlUINAL  "J.  W,  STOKES' pens  and  the  "FAUST"  pens,  both  of  which   are 
*  manufactured  by  us.    Our  factory  is  equipped  with  MODERN  MACHINERY,  which  is  operated 
by  SKlLLEIl  MECHANICS.    All  goods  are  Inspected  before  leaving  the  foptorr.    NEW  COM  PLETE  CATALOG  FREE. 
THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO..  DEPt.  F.  PONTIAC.  MICH..  U.  S.  A. 


e:ste:rbrook's  pe:ns 


"  Bu7  tc  write  with, 
CORRECT  DBSION 


UNIFORM  TEMPER 


Hard  to  use  up. 
DDRABILITY 


150    STYLES 


A  1  PKOFKSSIONAL 

Pine  pointed  and  elai- 

tic  for  card  writing 


Tbxt  wkitbbs  453  Business  and  Collbob 

Made  in  S  widths  and   with      With   fine  and   extra  fine 
lone  point  to  both  left  points.    Elastic  and 

and  rieht  amooth   writing 


BSTERBROOK    STECL    PEN    MFC.    CO. 

Ze  JOHN  ST..  N.  Y.  CITT  CAMDEN.  NEMT  JERSEY 


BEST  QUALITY       LOWEST  COST 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Send  for    Catalog  and 
Full  ■  Sized     Samples. 

What  !  Vou  haven't  seen  our  new  Busi- 
ness College  Diploma'  It's  a  good  one. 
Sample  for  the  asking. 

The  H.  &  B.  Imprint  on   a   Diploma    guarantees   artistic    excellence    in   design  and    execution. 

MADE  TO  ORDER  DIPLOMAS  A  SPECIALTY.     Sketches  and  estimates  furnished  free 

of  charge.     Resolutions  Engrossed.     Diplomas  Filled. 


HOWARD  &  BROWN  designers. engrossers  ROCKLAND,  MAINE 
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COOP  ENGROSSING 

depends  upon  correct  perception  of  space 
values  ;  appropriate  style  of  lettering,  script 
and  ornament ;  and  skill  in  execution.  In 
no  line  of  art  is  "foresight,"  the  ability  to 
foresee  and  plan,  more  important.  The  abil- 
ity to  draw  and  paint  is  very  desirable  on 
the  part  of  the  expert  in  engrossing. 


TERI^YEm.G 


DESIGNERS-ILLVSTRHTORS 
(PLUMBU5.  Ohio 


No  penman,  teacher  or  student  of  penmanship 
can  do  a  better  thing  than  acquire  at  least  a 
small  penmanship  library.  From  it  inspiration 
and  help  will  be  drawn  that  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  cost.  The  publishers  of  this  journal 
endeavor  to  supply  any  book  on  penmanship 
that  is  published. 

The  Zatier  Metliod  of  Arm  Movement 
Writiag  Complete  Manual,  is  C  P.  Zaners 
latest  and  best  work  on  practical  business  writ- 
ing. Contains  the  most  complete  course  of 
copies  and  instructions  for  the  teacher  or  for  the 
learner.  112  pages  8x8  inches  in  size.  Cloth 
SI. 00,  paper  cover  50c  postpaid. 

Tlie  Zaner  Method  of  Arm  Moiement 
Writing:  Manual,  by  C.  P.  Zaner.  contains 
most  of  the  copies  and  instruction  that  appear  in 
the  larger  work  mentioned  above.  It  is  especi 
ally  adapted  for  the  student,  whether  in  school 
or  at  home.  This  work  is  used  largely  in  com- 
mercial colleges,  high  schools,  etc..  and  un- 
doubtedly is  the  best  work  published  for  such 
use.  144  pages,  4x8  inches  in  size.  25c  post- 
paid.   Special  price  in  quantities 

Modern  Business  Penmanship,  by  K.  C. 
Mills,  is  a  book  of  76  pages  containing  a  com- 
plete course  of  lessons  in  accurate  business 
writing,  such  as  has  made  Mr.  Mills  famous. 
The  instructions  are  to  the  point.    Postpaid  35r. 

Lessons  in  Penmansiiip,  by  C.  K.  Doner, 
presents  a  very  complete  course  in  practical 
business  penmanship  intended  for  business, 
high,  normal  and  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  for 
home  students.  The  author  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  penman  and  teacher.  The  book 
contains  96  pages  4x8  inches.    Postpaid  40c. 

One  Hundred  Writing  Lessons,  by  H. 
W.  Flickinger.  A  very  valuable  work  for  all 
who  wish  to  become  finished  professional  pen- 
men. Mr.  Flickinger  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  penmen  and  teachers. 
Postpaid  $1.00. 

Muscular  Movement  Writiag,  by  C.  A. 
Faust,  contains  a  very  helpful  course  of  copies 
and   instruction.    The    author  has  tausht    pen- 


manship for  many  years  and  this  book  gives  the 
results  of  his  experience.  Filled  with  ideas  and 
valuable    points.    Postpaid  2Bc. 

Lessons  and  Lectures  on  Penmanship, 
by  \V.  H.  Ellsworth,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  material  on  penmanship  subjects— too 
much  to  be  overlooked  by  anyone  who  desires 
to  be  well  iiitormed  on  penmanship  matters. 
Contains  175  pages,  a  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions.    Hound  in  boards.   Postpaid  81.50. 

The  Penmanship  Dictionarr  or  Word 
Book,  contains  over  three  thousand  words  ar- 
ranged to  help  penmanship  teachers  and  pen- 
manship students.  To  illustrate,  if  you  desire 
to  practice  on  words  cimtaining  the  small  letter 
"s,"  the  book  presents  a  number  of  words,  such 
as  crisscross,  assures,  assessors,  assassins,  etc. 
Kach  letter  in  the  alphabet  is  thus  treated,  long 
words  for  special  practice,  loop  letter  C'»mbma- 
tions.  sentences,  a  list  of  nearly  five  hundred 
geographical  names,  difficult  names  for  business 
combinations,  words,  etc.    Price  postpaid  15c. 

The  jVeir  Education  in  Penmansiiip,  by 
L.  H.  Hausam.  A  book  that  should  be  read  by 
all  interested  in  penmanship.  Thought-provok- 
ing and  helpful.  Contains  138  pages  51,4x7^. 
bound  in  boards.      Postpaid  81.00. 

The  Madarasz  Book.  Contains  the  bpst 
penmanship  executed  by  L.  Madarasz,  who  was 
considered  the  finest  penman  that  has  ever 
lived.  How  he  wrote,  how  he  taught,  etc.,  are 
fully  explained— just  the  things  young  penmen 
who  aspire  to  be  masters  snould  know.  It  will 
he  many  years  before  another  hook  the  equal  of 
this  in  charm  and  skill  is  produced.  80  pages, 
S'^xll'-..  inches,  many  full-page  specimens. 
Paper  binding  81.00.  cloth  $2.00.  half  morocco 
83.00  and  full  morocco  85.00.    All  postpaid. 

The  \ea'  ■'ipencerian  Compendium  of 
Penmanship.  This  greatest  of  all  oeiiman- 
ship  compendiums  was  issued  in  eight  parts, 
each  part  containing  nine  penmanship  plates 
9x12  inches  in  size.  The  pen  work  on  these 
plates  represents  the  highest  skill  attained  by 
the  Spencerian  authors  when  in  their  prime. 
Parts  three  and  seven  are  now  out  of  print, 
but  a  limited  number  of  the  six  remaining 
parts  can  be  furnished.  Any  i>ne  part  postpaid 
eoc.  All  of  the  six  remaining  parts  82.50  post- 
paid. 

Artistic  Alphabets,  tsy  C.  C.  Tanan.  con- 
tains a  collection  of  high  grade  alphabets  in 
business  and  artistic  penmanship,  specimens  of 
pen  Ipl'eriMu.  Ili.urisliinc  and  pen  drnwirg.    Mr. 


Canan    was  known    as   a    penmanship    genius. 
50c  postpaid. 

Sew  Zanerian  Alphabets,  by  C.  P.  Zaner 
is  without  doubt  the  most  valuable  book  pub- 
lished devoted  to  lettering  and  engrossing. 
•  'ontains  191  pages  and  is  bound  in  cloth. 
Postpaid  81.50. 

Gems  of  Flourishing,  by  C.  P.  Zaner. 
Starts  at  the  beginning,  showing  the  student 
how  to  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exercises, 
and  finishes  with  a  great  variety  of  designs,  dis- 
playing the  highest  degree  of  skill  yet  attained 
in  this  fascinating  art.    Postpaid  75c. 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner.  presents  a  very  thorough  and 
interesting  course  in  ornamental  writing.  Con- 
sidered the  best  book  of  the  kind  published. 
Bound  in  boards.    Postpaid  81.00. 

Zanerian  .Script  Alphabets,  by  C.  P. 
Zaner,  contains  the  greatest  variety  of  styles  of 
writing  ever  presented  in  book  form.  This 
book  is  a  very  valuable  one  for  all  who  wish  to 
thoroughly  master  penmanship.  It  contains 
116  pages  9x12  inches  in  size.  Bound  in  cloth. 
82.50  postpaid. 

The  Koad  to  Sketching  from  Nature, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a  book  for  those  desiring  to 
learn  to  sketch  from  nature  with  pen  and  pencil. 
The  instructions  are  plain,  interesting,  enjoy- 
able. The  work  contains  62  pages  b.^oXQ.  Over 
Hftv  illustrations  made  direct  from  natilre.  Bound 
in  flexible  art  linen.    Postpaid  81.00. 

The  Pen  Art  Portoflio,  by  C.  P.  Zaner.  is  a 
portfolio  S^'sXll'e  inches,  comprising  pen  and 
pencil  studies,  nature  sketches,  portraits, 
sketches  from  life,  figure  drawings,  animal  pic- 
tures, headings  and  initials,  designs  an<i  title 
pages.  A  book  for  all  who  wish  to  learn  to  draw 
objects,  make  portraits,  originate  initials,  head- 
ings and  title  pages;  create  designs  and  illus- 
trate advertisements  and  books.  It  is  a  modern 
cyclopedia  of  pen  art.     Postpaid  81.00. 

Progress,  a  large  design  known  as  C.  P. 
Zaner's  masterpiece  in  fiourishing.  It  is  on  the 
finest  of  plate  paper  22x28  inches,  and  the  orig- 
inal is  valued  at  8100.00.  Nailed  in  tube  post- 
paid 50c. 

The  Progress  of  Penmanship,  is  a  large 
design  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  22x28  inches,  present- 
ing the  history  of  penmanship  in  a  nutshell.  A 
very  beautiful  and  valuable  design  and  the 
original  is  valued  at  8500. UO.  Mailed  in  tube 
postpaid  50c. 

Atldress  all  orders  to 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  Columbus,  O. 
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ELIMINATE  THE  WASTE  SPOTS  IN  YOUR  COURSES  D 

Cut  out  obsolete  matter.  Cut  out  the  padding.  Drop  methods  that  have  no  other  merit  than  that  they 
are  founded  on  tradition.     Concentrate  on  the  essentials.     Adopt  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  teaching. 

Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy 

IS  the  greatest  eliminator  of  waste  time  in  commercial  insti  action  that  has  ever  been  pttplishcd.  There  is  not  a 
line  of  the  subject  matter  that  is  not  essential.  There  is  not  a  drill  that  can  be  omitted.  There  is  not  a 
rule  that  does  not  set  forth  the  latest  and  most  advanced  principles  of  modern  accountancy  and  practice. 
It  takes  a  student  right  into  the  meat  of  the  subject  and  keeps  him  there.  Every  moment  of  his  time  is 
profitablv  employed.  Each  set  is  a  marvel  of  perfection  for  the  line  of  business  it  represents.  It  is  in  a 
class  by  Itself  arid  is  the  only  text  for  use  in  schools  that  is  recognized  by  professional  accountants. 

Other  texts  on  our  list  that  are  equally  valuable  as  time-savers  and  waste  eliminators,  are  :  the  New 
Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic  that  is  without  an  equal  for  its  purpose;  Richardson's  Commercial  Law 
and  Drills  in  Writing-  Contracts  that  provide  a  course  of  training  found  in  no  other  text  ;  Booth's  Prog-res- 
sive  Dictators  that  save  months  of  time  in  acquiring  speed  in  shorthand  writing  ;  Miss  Smith's  Typewrit- 
ing-Lessons that  provide  the  most  diversified  course,  of  training  in  typewriting  in  print,  including  court 
reporting,  tabulatmg,  manuscript  and  other  drills  that  are  usually  omitted  ;  Lister's  Writing  Lessons  that 
secure  results  in  one-half  the  usual  time;  New  Method  Speller  that  is  unequaled  for  the  teacher  who  is 
willing  to  teach  spelling  as  it  should  be  taught  to  secure  results  ;  Commercial  and  Industrial  Bookkeeping 
that  is  exactlv  suited" for  grammar  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes,  high  and  commercial  schools;  Business 
Bookkeeping-  and  Practice,  the  original  Budget  system,  that  is  particularly  popular  with  those  who  prefer 
the  older  methods. 

Our  texts  were  all  prepared  by  specialists  and  have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  their  pedagogical  and 
practical  excellence— the  books  used  by  the  best  schools  ;  the  books  you  will  use  if  you  want  solid  courses 
of  study  that  will  do  the  most  for  your'students  in  the  least  time. 
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The  Lyons  Accounting  Series 

This  superior  course  is  the  result  of  years  of  investigation  of  business  customs 
and  schoolroom  needs.  We  believe  it  to  be  superior  in  thoroughness,  lifelike  re- 
presentation of  business,  completeness  of  detail,  clearness  of  statement  of  prin- 
ciples, and  explicitness  of  direction  to  the  student,  to  any  other  course  published. 
It  is  in  four  parts  as  follows  : 


BEGINNING 


INTERMEDI.\TE    AND    ADVANCED 


2.  Wholesale  Accounting 

3.  Mercantile  Accounting 

4.  Modern  Corporation  Accounting 


Lyons'  Bookkeeping  or 
Modern  Accountant  or 
New  Complete  Accountant 

Wholesale  Accounting,  the  intermediate  set  which  immediately  follows  the 
beginning  text,  is  on  the  individual  business  practice  plan.  It  is  unusually  thorough 
in  Its  bookkeeping  features  and  lifelike  in  its  presentation  of  business.  Its  loose- 
leaf  sales  binder  and  its  cost  accounting  by  departments  are  two  of  its  many  strong 
bookkeeping  features.  It  teaches  business  as  business  is  done.  There  is  no  more 
popular  intermediate  set  on  the  market  and  none  which  you  can  use  in  your  school  to 
better  advantage.    Write  to  us  now  for  further  information  and  descriptive  circulars. 

LYONS  &c  CARNAHAN 


623  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


1133  Broadway,  New  York 
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The  Cragia  Stones 

The  btories  Mr  Cragin  is  writing  are  based 
upon  facts  and  contain  less  faction  than  truth 
Both  the  No\  ember  and  December  contnbu 
tionsare  especially  \aluable  to  girls  and  mighty 
interesting  for  boys  and  men  to  read  No  man 
in  our  profession  can  write  as  entertaining  and 
instructive  short  stones  as  Cragin  At  least  no 
one  bO  far  as  we  ha\  e  obser\  ed  And  best  of  all 
the  e  short  stories  are  all  w  ritten  from  an  expe 
rience  found  in  the  teaching  profession  and 
mainl>  in  the  commercial  teaching   profession 

The\  plainl>  indicate  that  dramas  are  played 
in  the  e\  er>  day  v.  ork  of  life  in  odices  as  w  ell  as 
elsew-  here  and  that  the  man  w  ho  has  the  insight 
to  see  the  dramatic  finds  it  e\  erywhere 

Mr  Cragin  has  a  heart  as  big  as  his  intellect 
and  a  modesty  as  big  as  both  combined  or  we 
would  not  be  favored  with  his  contributions 
hoT  if  he  were  as  large  in  self  esteem  and  conh 
lence  and  had  as  strong  an  instinct  for  business 
as  he  has  talent  for  writing  he  would  be  market 
ing  his  mental  wares  w  ith  big  monthly  maga- 
zines or  the  Saturday  Evening  Host,  or  similar 
magazines,  which  can  afford  to  pay  more  mon- 
ey than  The  Business  Educatok. 

Wherever  we  go  we  hear  good  words  spoken 
of  the  material  he  is  contributing,  from  commer- 
cial teachers,  pupils  and  proprietors. 
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The   Main   Chance 


/5  what  every- 
body seeks. 

The  main  chance  for 
every  commercial  school 
pupil  is  reserved  for  those 
who  seek  instruction 
on  the 


Re  m  i  n  g  t  o  n 

Typewriter 

The  proof  of  this  statement  is  a  simple  matter  of 
arithmetic.  Three-quarters  of  a  million  Remington  Type- 
writers are  in  use  today ;  more  than  any  other  make  or 
many  others  combined.  That  means  better  chances  and  a 
greater  number  of  chances  for  every  Remington  Operator. 

Instruction  in  typewriting  consumes  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  money  on  whatever  machine  you  get 
It.  The  main  chance  costs  no  more  than  a  minor  chance. 
Better  take  the  main  chance  and  learn  the  skilled  use  of 
the  Remington. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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Touch  Typewriting  Made  Easy 

NEW  AND  ORIGINAL   METHOD 

Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  in 
your  Typewriting  Department? 

Why  not  make  your  department  a  genuine  touch 
department  ? 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting 

will  do  this  for  you. 


BLISS   SYSTEM    OF    BOOKKEEPING 

All  transactions  are  performed  with  actual  business 
offices,  where  the  student  gets  an  actual  training  and 
experience.  Business  men  today  demand  the  finished 
and  experienced  accountant.  The  BLISS  SYSTEM 
affords  the  office  experience. 

The  Folder  System  is  designed  especially  for  small 
classes,  night  schools,  etc. 


NATIONAL  DICTATION  BOOK 

with  Shorthand  Notes 

Do  not  place  your  order  for  Dictation   Books  until   you 
have  examined  the  National. 

Tlie  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Co., 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN. 


AUDITING 

Be  An  Accountant  and  Auditor 


The  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute  is  pre- 
paring hundreds  of  persons  for  work  as  account- 
ants.     Students  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

SUBJECTS   TAUGHT 

Accounting    and    Auditing,   Factory    Cost 
Accounting,  Corporation  Accounting 
and    Finance,    Business   Law,     Ad- 
vanced   Bookkeeping,    and 
Accounting  Systems 

These  courses  prepare  for  high  grade  office 
and  factor}'  accounting  positions,  for  expert  ac- 
counting practice,  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in 
any  State,  and  for  teaching  higher  accounting. 
Reasonable  rates.  Satisfaction  assured.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

Get   Instruction  front   a   Specialist. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1425  ARCH  STREET.     PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

^ 


The  second  edition  of  our  "  20th  CENTURY  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNT- 

ING  "  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  If  you  are  interested  in  a  practical  bookkeeping 
course,  that  presents  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accountancy  in  such  a  way  that 
the  students  can  understand  them,  would  suggest  a  thorough  investigation. 

We  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  discnss  the  course  with  every  practical,  pro- 
gressive, up-to-date  Commercial  Teacher. 

The  fact  that  the  first  edition  was  sold  within  ninty  days  from  date  of  publication,  is 
evidence  that  it  must  have  merit.  If  we  can  satisfy  you  that  it  is  better  than  the  text  you 
are  using,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  use  it,  because  we  can  save  you  money  in  the 
cost  of  supplies. 


SoutH  "  Westerfi    PublisKin^    Company 

Cincinnati*  OHio 
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Learn  Show  Card  Lettering 

We  Teach  Practical  Work 
A  Money  Maker 

$3.00      COURSE  "A"      $3.00 

Marking   Pen   Show  Card   Lettering   Instruction 

Three  dollars  pay  for  a  complete  course  of  inatruction. 
by  mail,  in  Markinc  Pen  Lettering  designed  expressly  for 
tip-to-date  show  card  woik  and  general  lettering. 

THINK  OF  IT.  A  simplified  course  of  instniction  [six 
complete  less-- nsl  containing  solid,  p  ractical,  common  sense 
instructions  with  high  class  work  now  given  to  the  public  for 
the  first  timeifor  only  $3.00— a  course  of  lessons  that  will 
enable  you  to  make  an  excellent  variety  of  Show  Cards  and 
Price  Tickets  for  any  line  of  business.  The  instruction  in  this 
course  is  very  thorough  with  practical  pointers  for  economy 
in  favor  of  the  student  in  the  use  of  materials  and  also  in  pro- 
ducing high  class  work.  Students  work  on  each  lesson  cor- 
rected and  returned  postpaid  during  the  course.  We  furnish 
neat  show  card  copies- a.ctuak.1  h&nd  work— for  students 
practice  outside  of  the  lessons  and  alphabets.  This  feature  is 
original  with  us  and  is  offered  by  no  other  school.  ENROLL 
NOW. 

SAMPLE   SHOW   CARD  WORK    MAILED   FREE  TO  ALL  INTERESTED 
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We  have  better  courses  of  instruction  for  less  money  than 
any  other  school  in  America.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
so  ;  we  do  nothing  else,  and  we  have  the  most  complete  equip 
ment  in  the  United  States  for  successfully  teaching  it  by  mail" 

Don't  delay  if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  low  rate 


THOMPSON  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 

Dept.  E  PONTIAC.  MICH. 

The  only  exclusive  Show  Card  School  in  America 


L. 


EsUblishcd  1895 
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THE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
is  the  Best  Medium  of  In- 
spiration and  Instruction  in 
Penmanship,  and  the  most 
Progressive,  Independent, 
and  Fearless  exponent  of 
Commercial  Education. 
Are  you  aiding  in  the  good 
work  by  advertising,  club- 
bing, and  contributing  ar- 
ticles or  news  notes  ? 


L. 
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CAN   YOU   CONCEIVE 

OF  ANY  OTHER  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

as  appropriate  and  one  which  would  be 
appreciated  as  much  as 

THE  MADARASZ  BOOK  ? 

Why  not   stimulate    interest   and    excellence   in   penmanship   by  resenting    some  aspiring  student  or 
personal  or  professional  friend  with  a  copy  of  this   book    which   represents  the    work    of    the   Masterful 

Madarasz  ? 

Make  yourself,  your  friend,  the  publishers,  and  Mrs.  Madarasz  happy,  and  the  penmanship  better  of 
those  who  will  be  inspired  by  it. 

8/^  X  11  inches,  plate  paper,  HO  pages,  120  facismile  engravings  of  the  author's  work. 

Paper  Binding,   $1.00;  Cloth,  $2.00:  Half  Morocco,  deluxe  edition,  $3.00: 
Full  Morrocco,  deluxe  edition  memorial  edition,  $5.00,  postpaid. 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY,   Publishers 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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MR.  CHARLES  L.  SWEM.  REPORTING  ONE  OF  GOVERNOR  WILSON'S  CAMPAIGN  SPEECHES 


IAN  you  have  stronger  evidence  of  the  merits 

V>i       of  Gregg  Shorthand  as  a  reporting  instrument 

H^     than  the  fact  that  Governor  Wilson,  who  has 

written   Pitmanic  Shorthand  forty  years, 

selected  a  writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  a  young  man 

of  but  nineteen,  for  the  very  responsible  work  of 

reporting  officially  his  campaign  speeches  ? 


ISe   GREGG   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Another  Triumph  For  The 

Isaac   Pitman  Shorthand 

AT  THE  IN^TERNATIONAL  SHORTHAND  Speed  Contest  held  at  New 
York,  August  19-23,  1912,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Shorthand 
Reporters'  Association,  Mr.  Nathan  Behrin,  an  ISAAC  PITMAN  writer,  again  won  the 
Shorthand  Writer  Cup  with  a  net  speed  of  278  words  per  minute  for  five  minutes' 
continuous  writing,  thus  establishing  a  new  World's  Record.  His  percentage  of 
accuracy  was  98.8%,  which  is  also  a  WORLD'S  RECORD. 

This  record   again   establishes   the   unquestionable   superiority  of  the    ISAAC 
PITMAN  SHORTHAND. 


Send  for  a  List  of  Prize  Winners  in  the  Eight  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contests. 

Write  for  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers 
and  a  copy  of  "Which  System" 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York 


NEW  YORK  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  INVESTIGATES 
SYSTEM  OF  SHORTHAND 

From  the  American  School  Board  Journal 

A  special  commiltee  appointed  by  tiie  New  York  board  of  education  has  been  investigating 
tlie  claims  of  various  systems  of  shorthand,  shorthand  textbooks,  and  the  question  of  teaching  of 
shorthand  in  the  New  York  high  schools.  Their  report,  wiiich  has  lately  been  published,  is  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  present  system  taught  in  the  schools,  namely,  Isaac  Pit- 
man Phonography.  The  committee,  after  an  exhaustive  investigation,  find  that  the  Isaac  Pitman 
system  lias  given  eminent  satisfaction  ;  that  the  shorthand  teachers  are  practically  unanimous  in 
favoring  its  retention  ;  and  that  the  practical  results  obtained  with  it  are  excellent. 

"  We  believe,"  says  the  committee,  "•  that  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  is  the  best  system  for  the 
schools.  In  our  judgment  it  has  the  best  textbooks.  It  has  the  widest  range  of  literature  engraved 
in  shorthand  for  reading  practice  ;  and  it  has  the  largest  number  of  textbooks  devoted  to  training 
the  specialist  in  shorthand."  Finally,  the  committee,  believing  that  authenticity  of  textbooks 
is  just  as  important  as  uniformity  of  system,  recommend  that  no  textbooks  be  added  to  the  list, 
or  permitted  to  remain  on  the  list,  that  are  in  conflict  with  the  approved  principles  of  the 
Isaac  Pitman  system. 


Every   Teacher  and  Principal  should  read  this  Report.     Sent  free  upon  request  by 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York 

CAUTION  !  The  Genuine  Series  of  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons'  Publications  can  be  identified 
by  a  square  trade  mark  with  signature  on  the  cover  and  the  name  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
on  the  title  page. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  ftt  Columbus,  O.,  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Hatter 


Editor 
Business  Manager 


Published  Monthly  (except  July  and  Aueust)  by 
Zaner  &  Bloser.  118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus.  O,,  as 
follows  :  Teachers'  Professional  Edition.  $1  00  a 
Year  (Foreien  Subscriptions  30  cents  extra  :  Cana- 
dian Subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  Year  (Foreign  Sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  :  Canadian  Subscriptions 
10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted.     If  personal  checks  are  sent,  add 


20  cents  for  collection  fee. 


Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  or  more  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting.  Finance,  Mathe- 
matics, English.  Law,  Typewriting,  Advertising. 
Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments  specially  suited 
to  the  needs  of  teachers,  principals  and  proprietors 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  X6 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edition, 
less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commercial  sub- 
jects. This  edition  is  specially  suited  to  students  in 
Commercial,  Public  and  Private  schools,  and  con- 
tains all  of  the  Penmanship,  Engrossing,  Pen  Art, 
and  Lesson  features  of  the  Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Educa- 
tion and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mission  is 
to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the  world's 
newest  and  neediest  education.  It  purposes  to  in- 
spire and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  to 
further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  work, 
't  private  as  well  as  in  public  institutions  of  busi- 


ness education. 


Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if 
possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  address.  We  lose  many  journals  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  journals 
unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 


Sobscribers.  If  we  do  not  ackn 
of  your  subscription,  kindly  consid 
the  journal   y 


wledge 


receipt 

-  -       opy  of 

^__  ._ucivc  AS  aafficient  evidence  that 

we  received  your  subscription  all  right.     If  you  do 
journal  by  the  10th  of  each  month. 


not  rece:  . . 
please  notify 


Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest  grade 
journal  of  its  class  is  purchased  and  read  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  amonp  those  inter- 
ested in  business  education  and  penmanship  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  England,  and  nearly  every 
country  on  the  globe  It  circulates,  not  alone  amtjug 
business  college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils, 
but  also  among  principals  of  commercial  depart- 
ments of  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious 
Schools,  as  well  as  among  office  workers,  home 
students,  etc. 

Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  CInb 
Raisers  sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them 
whether  you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.    Sample  copies  famished  to  seciire 


OWNERSHIP  OF  THE  B.  E. 

Statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
etc.,  of  The  Blsixess  Educator,  publish- 
ed monthly  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Name  of 
Editor,  C.  P.  Zaner.  Columbus.  O.;  Business 
Manager.  E.  W.  Bloser,  Columbus,  O.:  Pub- 
lishers. Zaner  &  Bloser;  Owners  :  C.  P.  Zaner 
&  E.  W.  Bloser. 

E.  W.  Bloser, 
Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  first  day  of  Oct.  1912 
Wilbur  E.  Benoy, 
Notary  Public,  Franklin  County,  O. 
(My  commission  expires  Dec.  9,  1914.) 
The   above   statement    is    now    re- 
quired by  the  Post  Office  Department 
at  Washington    and    is    intended    to 
disclose  to  the  public  the  ownership 
of    newspapers    and     ma.a;  az  i  ii  e  s. 
Doubtless  strange  bedfellows  will  be 
disclosed    in  "Who's    Who"    in    the 
publishing  world. 

AN  UNUSUAL  YEAR. 

Indications  are  that  this  will  be  the 
most  prosperous  year  this  country 
has  ever  experienced  in  the  products 
from    the    soil.    Bumper     crops   are 


reported  in  a  number  of  things,  so 
that  records  are  likely  to  be  broken 
in  the  things  which  go  to  sustain 
physical  life. 

It  is  also  proving  to  be  an  excep- 
tional year  politically.  We  have  nev- 
er known  a  presidential  year  in  which 
business  was  disturbed  so  little  and 
in  which  business  seemed  to  be  con- 
cerned so  little,  despite  the  fact  that 
political  parties  and  friendship  have 
been  split  as  never  before. 

At  this  time,  October  1st.,  it  also  in- 
dicates that  the  year  Is  going  to  be  a 
record  breaking  one  in  attendance  in 
commercial  schools,  both  private  and 
public.  This  last  considered  is  the 
result  of  a  demand  for  commercially 
trained  pupils,  and  an  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  public  generally  of 
the  value  of  commercial  education, 
for  all  of  which  let  us  be  thankful, 
and  show  our  thankfulness,  by  each 
one  of  us  doing  his  level  best  to  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  by 
turning  out  the  most  efficiently 
trained  pupils  thus  far  produced. 


THE  PR.iVIRIE  SCHOONER. 


sabscriotioot 


The  third  of  a  series  of  blackboard  sketches  illustrating  the  evolution  of  transportation  by 
Charles  Frederick  Whitney,  director  of  art,  Salem,  Mass..  State  Normal  School. 
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THE  MONTESSORI  MOVEMENT 
As  Applied  to  Teaching  Writing. 

(By  thb  Editor.) 
number  one 

Madame  Maria  Montessori  is  an 
Italian  physician  whose  tremendous 
energy,  unique  personality,  and  rev- 
olutionary methods  are  transforming; 
many  schools  of  Italy  and  influenc- 
ing the  entire  educational  world. 

As  yet  it  is  too  early  to  estimate  the 
real  merits  of  the  so-called  new  edu- 
cation or  to  determine  to  what  extent 
it  will  become  an  established  factor 
in  the  educational  world.  But  it  is 
arriving  in  this  country  in  the  form 
of  enthusiastic  proselytes  and  high 
priced  apparatus,  and  therefore  de- 
serves the  consideration  of  all  who 
would  be  informed  upon  the  latest 
and  best  in  educational  matters. 

To  that  end  we  shall  discuss  in 
these  columns  that  of  the  Montessori 
method  which  seems  to  bear  most 
directly  upon  the  art  of  writing,  for 
we  wish  ;to  assimilate  that  which  is 
beneficial. 

The  first  principal  of  the  Montes- 
sori philosophy  is  to  so  environ  the 
child  as  to  develop  his  personality 
through  freedom  in  action,  being,  it 
would  seem,  an  enlargement  or  ex- 
tension of  the  well-known  principle 
of  suggestion  or  direction  through 
"self-activity." 

The  next  principle  is  that  of  sense 
training,  which  prepares  the  child  to 
accommodate  himself  to  his  environ- 
ment of  material  surroundings,  the 
child  learning  to  manage  his  own 
body,  to  handle  objects,  and  to  per- 
form simple  tasks  with  ease  and  con- 
siderable skill. 

The  third  principal  involves  intel- 
lectual development  through  sense 
contact  with  material  things.  En- 
vironment and  sense  training,  are 
therefore  the  means  of  intellectual 
awakening. 

Beginning  at  birth,  Dr.  Montessori 
would  environ  the  child  with  an  ob- 
servant nurse  rather  than  with  an 
over-indulgent  parent,  and  later^with 
a  sympathetic,  suggestive  companion 
rather  than  with  a  schooled,  skilled 
teacher  of  the  conventional  sort,  in 
order  to  develop  individuality  and 
self-reliance.  Spontaneity  of  ex- 
pression and  act  is  vital  to  physical 
and  intellectual  growth,  and  is  en- 
couraged by  this  system. 

Formal  discipline,  formal  instruc- 
tion, formal  acts  and  arts  are 
frowned  upon  and  ridiculed  and  dele- 
gated to  the  past  in  education,  in 
the  Montessori  philosophy. 

One  of  the  most  vital  elements  or 
principles  of  the  Montessori  method 
is  suggestion.  Instead  of  instruct- 
ing, the  teacher  suggests.  If  the 
child  does  something  wrong  the 
teacher  suggests  a  better  way  or 
directs  attention  and  directs  it 
in    some    other    direction.    Activity 


is  encouraged  and  directed  sug- 
gestively. Good  and  evil  impulses 
are  complimented  or  frowned  upon 
much  in  the  conventional  way  and 
sometimes  bad  conduct  is  dealt  with 
firmly  and  specifically.  But  passivi- 
ty on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
spontaneity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
constitute  the  general  Montessori 
plan  for  children  from,  say,  three  to 
ten  years  of  age. 

Now  there  is  very  little  of  this  Mon- 
tessori philosophy  which  one  could 
wish  to  find  fault  with.  Little  of  it 
is  new  to  students  of  anthropology, 
child  nature,  and  development,  and 
the  history  of  the  education  of  de- 
fective or  idiotic  children.  And 
therefore  it  is  something  which  need 
not  be  feared  but  understood, 
adapted  and  applied. 

The  plan  favors  individual  rather 
than  class  instruction  and  conse- 
quently small  rather  than  large 
classes. 

The  application  of  the  general  the- 
ory of  environment  to  American 
school  room  conditions;  of  sense 
training  to  meet  American  complex 
and  intensive  school  requirements; 
of  intellectual  development  through 
sense  contact  with  geometric,  natural 
and  constructed  objects,  means  mod- 
ification, adaptation,  and  assimila- 
tion to  so  great  an  extent  that  by  the 
time  it  has  become  a  part  of  our  ed- 
ucational system  it  will  have  lost 
much  of  its  present  simplicity  and 
apparent  superiority. 

Then,  too,  by  the  time  it  has  been 
technicized  to  suit  each  separate  sub- 
ject, such  as  arithmetic,  reading, 
writing,  drawing,  music,  etc.,  through 
the  media  of  specialists  in  each  line, 
still  less  of  the  original  method  will 
be  observable.  For  be  it  remem- 
bered that  Madame  Montessori  is  a 
generalizer  rather  than  a  detailist, 
and  consequently  the  plan  must  take 
upon  itself  the  impress  of  the  special- 
ists of  the  various  subjects. 

In  the  matter  of  writing,  for  in- 
stance, Dr.  Montessori  knows  practi- 
cally nothing  of  the  free  hand  kind 
taught  in  American  schools.  And 
the  same  is  probably  as  true  of  many 
other  subjects.  Therefore  that  which 
passes  for  good  writing  in  Montes- 
sori schools,  would  be  considered 
cramped,  script  drawing  by  Ameri- 
can teachers  of  practical  writing. 

The  first  steps  in  the  direction  of 
teaching  writing  are  taken  with  chil- 
dren from  three  to  six  years  of  age 
and  consists  in  placing  before  the 
child  a  frame  work  of  the  three  basic 
geometric  forms,  the  square,  circle 
and  triangle,  so  they  may  be  lifted 
out  of  their  grooved  settings  and  then 
replaced  by  the  same  children.  As 
soon  as  they  have  learned  to  recog- 
nize each  through  touch  and  sight, 
they  are  then  allowed  to  draw  around 
them,  thus  discovering  the  charm  of 
outline  drawing. 


Following  this,  letters  are  given  to 
be  placed  into  grooves  or  depres- 
sions for  them,  and  to  be  laid  to- 
gether in  words  and  sentences  when- 
ever the  child  discovers  his  ability  or 
desire  to  do  so. 

After  the  child  becomes  familiar 
with  the  letter  forms,  the  black  board 
and  chalk  and  then  pencils,  slates, 
and  paper  are  each  in  turn  placed 
near  for  his  use.  And  Dr.  Montes- 
sori seems  to  have  discovered  for  the 
first  time  that  which  Americans  have 
long  known,  which  is  that  children 
can  learn  to  write  remarkably  early 
and  remarkably  well  considering  the 
complexities  of  the  art  and  the  imma- 
turity of  the  child, 

And  the  good  Dr.  Montessori  cares 
little  whether  or  how  they  sit  or 
stand;  how  they  hold  chalk,  pencil  or 
pen;  or  whether  they  use  their  fingers 
or  arms,  or  even  which  way  they  go 
around  to  make  the  letters,  just  so 
the  dear  little  things  may  write  what, 
when  and  how  they  please. 

Naturally,  the  child  which  is 
trained  through  suggestion,  encour- 
agement, and  repetition  to  perform 
simple  domestic  duties  and  common- 
place manual  arts  well  and  habitual- 
ly, will  learn  to  write  in  less  time  and 
with  greater  facility  than  children 
who  know  no  duties  at  home  and 
consequently  possess  little  manual 
command  of  anything  requiring  pa- 
tience, perseverance  and  skill. 

But  no  child,  however  precociously 
trained  by  the  Montessori  or  any 
other  method,  if  left  alone  without 
specific  suggestion  and  concrete  il- 
lustration will  form  correct  habits  of 
sitting,  holding  the  pen,  or  moving 
rightly. 

The  reason  is  that  the  manual 
difficulties  in  learning  to  write  are  so 
much  more  complex  and  difficult 
than  any  of  the  other  arts  and  acts 
of  daily  use  that  if  a  child  attempts 
to  think  and  express  thought  before 
having  familiarized  himself  with  the 
letter  forms  and  practiced  them  as 
such,  he  is  unable  to  perform  the 
task  normally,  and  as  a  consequence 
he  contracts  the  vision,  distorts  the 
body,  and  cramps  the  hand  in  his  en- 
deavors to  manage  that  which  has 
been  declared  mightier  than  the 
sword. 

The  "let  alone"  policy  in  writing 
for  children  means  trouble  later  on 
for  pupil  and  teacher,  no  less  so  than 
it  means  trouble  in  politics  for 
"stand-patters"  in  due  course  of 
time. 

If  children  were  surrounded  with 
good  models  of  writing,  done  large 
and  freely  by  teachers  and  older 
pupils,  with  positions  healthful, 
hands  held  correctly,  and  arms  mov- 
ing gracefully,  they  would  uncon- 
sciously acquire  correct  rather  than 
incorrect  methods  of  writing,  for 
good  writing  can  be  assimilated  and 
absorbed  as  readily  as  good  English, 


providing  those  who  surround  us  use 
good  writing. 

Spontaneity  in  writing  is  as  essen- 
tial as  in  oral  speech,  and  no  more 
hampering  should  be  indulged  in,  in 
teaching  writing  than  in  teaching 
oral  expression.  Stammering  and 
stuttering  have  been  known  to  result 
from  too  technical  and  fault  find  in- 
struction on  the  part  of  a  nagging 
teacher  and  sensitive  pupil.    So,  too. 


cramped,  crippled  writing  is  the  re- 
sult of  exactions  and  restrictions  in- 
consistent with  the  child's  mental 
and  manual  development. 

The  serious  defect  in  Madame 
Montessori's  method  as  she  applies 
it  to  writing  is  that  she  does  not  ap- 
preciate the  difference  between  good 
and  poor  writing  as  concerns  manual 
effort,  and  as  a  consequence  she  does 
not  plan  to  encourage  the  same  flu- 


ency in  execution  she  so  highly  prizes 
in  oral  expression.  The  earlier  chil- 
dren begin  to  write,  the  more  unsur- 
mountable  the  manual  difficulties  and 
double  the  care  necessary  to  form 
correct  habits;  otherwise  the  wrong 
habits  formed  are  more  difficult  to 
correct  than  right  formation  from  the 
beginning.  Reform  in  any  line  is  too 
expensive  when  correct  formation  is 
possible, 


f^^3Budme<iy^f/iu^i/ir*      ^ 


Business 
Writing 

F.  O.  PINKS, 


Are  you  doing  justice  to  yourself  as  well  as  to 
Pinks'  splendid  series  of  lessons?  A  good  hand- 
writing is  the  best  avenue  to  a  busy  business  man's 
inner  office,  where  important  matters  are  consid- 
ered and  where  positions  are  secured. 


f:frtT"- 


Lesson  40.  Drill  90.  .As  in  making  small  1,  a  slight  extension  of  the  fineers  is  permissible  in  making  f,  but  there  should  be  no  linger  assistance 
when  the  pen  starts  down  on  the  main  line;  in  fact,  the  hand  should  be  pulled  down  as  though  it  were  a  spring,  and  without  stopping  at  the 
bottom,  should  "tly"  back  to  the  base  line  of  its  own  accord.  The  top  part  of  f  is  longer  than  the  bottom,  and  the  lower  part  is  closed  at  the  baseline. 
Keep  it  straight  down  the  back,  and  avoid  an  angular  turn  at  the  lower  end  Write  "ofT"  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  a  minute,  and  get  a  good  drop  mo- 
tion after  o.    Write  "tling"  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  or  twenty  a  minute;  keep  1  and  f  of  equal  height,  and  watch  the  under  motions  in  f  1  and  i. 

yrrr  rrrrrrrr  rrrrrrt^ 


Lesson  41.  The  loop  in  small  q  is  one  space  shorter  (reckoning  small  o  as  one  space  in  height)  than  the  loop  in  small  g.  Keep  the  down  line  per- 
fectly straight,  and  curve  the  up  line  so  that  it  will  just  touch  the  former  at  the  base  line.  Careless  writers  let  the  two  lines  cross.  As  there  is  an  angu- 
lar turn  at  this  point,  there  should  be  a  full  stop.  Start  initial  q  with  a  down  line,  and  remember  that  the  highest  part  of  a,  g.  and  q  is  the  point  where 
the  two  lines  meet.  DON'T  LET  THK  Ct)NNECTl\E  LINE  CL'RVE  DOWN.  Write  "quiet"  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  a  minute,  and  get  enough 
under  motion  in  the  up  line  of  final  t  so  it  will  be  narrow  at  the  base.  Study  the  finishing  line  in  t.  Write  "iniquity"  at  the  rate  rate  of  twelve  a  minute, 
and  move  the  paper  to  the  left,  instead  of  moving  the  arm  to  the  right,  after  each  word. 


Lesson  42.  Capital  S  is  made  up  of  curves,  which,  if  too  prominent  or  too  nearly  straight,  destroy  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  letter.  The 
knack  of  getting  a  good  compound  curve  in  the  main  down  line  is  difficult  to  acquire,  but  persistent  practice  on  drill  90  will  make  it  easier.  Keep  the 
two  parts  of  equal  size,  and  count  twelve  for  each  exercise. 

In  making  drill  97,  try  to  so  shape  the  retraced  part  that  the  diagonal  the  long  way  will  be  horizontal. 

In  drill  98,  start  the  letter  with  an  abundance  of  imder  motion,  or  with  a  good  swing  to  the  right,  so  that  the  upper  loop  will  be  one-half  the  length 
of  the  entire  letter.  You  may  either  lift  the  pen  while  in  motion,  as  it  passes  the  point  where  the  letter  should  end,  or  stop  with  a  dot,  just  as  you 
prefer. 


J^    0   0  ^^      _        ._      __      ._ 
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Lesson  43.  As  little  1  and  capital  G  are  started  somewhat  alike,  you  should  begin  with  a  decided  under  motion.  Notice  carefully  (be  lenglh  of  the 
upper  loop,  and  also  the  height  above  the  base  line  of  the  angle  to  the  right.  Study  the  letter  until  you  have  an  accurate  mental  picture  of  the  relative 
size  and  shape  of  the  various  parts,  for  when  the  mind  sees  clearly  the  hand  portrays  beautifully. 


cf  Cf   Ot  (^  cf  cf 
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Lesson  44.  Capital  I  is  much  less  difhcult  if  the  initial  line  is  started  in  the  right  direction.  Notice  that  a  straight  line  drawn  down  through  the 
middle  of  the  upper  loop  should  be  on  the  same  slant  as  all  down  lines.  Let  the  two  lines  forming  the  upper  loop  cross  fully  a  half  space  above  the 
base.    Write  "Irwin"  sixteen  times  a  minute,  and  watch  carefully  the  retrace  in  w  and  r. 


U^^?^-t>^^-Z-'2><^'Z-^         {/^tP'--t^-7-'L-^t^-'7-T^^       l/V-i'<?'Z-'2X^''Z--^        l/^^^^-Z>^?'Z.-Z>^?^Z-^       L/-:3='"-2-<?'2.^ 


Lesson  45.  Drill  107.  Make  oval  with  indirect  motion,  retracing  six  times,  and  on  count  six,  and  without  checking  the  motion,  lift  the  pen,  swing- 
ing it  over  its  natural  course  to  the  point  where  J  begins,  letting  it  strike  the  paper  at  this  point  without  a  pause.  Count  for  an  oval  and  a  J,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
6,  6,-1,  2,  and  see  that  the  duration  between  counts  6  and  1  is  no  greater  than  between  Band  6.  Start  J  on  base  line,  or  a  trifle  below,  and  keep  the  top 
part  a  little  wider  and  a  little  longer  than  the  lower  part. 


Lesson  46  This  style  of  small  p  is  usually  preferred  by  those  whose  artistic  sense  is  well  developed,  but  it  is  very  easily  distorted  by  failure  to  re- 
trace on  the  lower  part.  This  tendency  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  up  lines  are  usually  used  as  connectives,  and  are  therefore  more  slanting  than 
the  down  ones.    Come  to  a  full  stop,  making  also  a  slight  pause  at  the  extreme  lower  end.    Do  not  lift  the  pen. 


Lesson  47.  The  intentional  loop  made  in  the  lower  part  of  this  style  of  p  renders  it  most  easy  of  execution,  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  to  my  mind, 
preferable  to  the  one  given  in  preceding  lesson.  You  are  to  use  the  style  you  like  the  better.  Most  all  pupils  have  a  tendency  to  make  first  part  of  p 
like  j,  or  only  one  space  above  the  line.  It  should  be  two  spaces  above,  and  about  one  and  a  half  below.  The  last  part  of  the  letter  is  the  same  height 
as  small  o,  and  should  be  closed  at  the  base  line. 


AT. 


vj^  a^jp  Qyjp  a^-^j^  ojjp  Q^-^ 


Lesson  48.    You  are  likely  to  discover  two  faults  in  your  execution  of  this  style  of  P:    One,  in  stptting  the  letter  with^a  straight  line;  the  other,  in 
getting  insufficient  curve  in  the  finishing  line,  so  that  it  crosses  the  other  two  at  obtuse  angles. 


-^      ~p      ^      ^     ^    ^      -^    ^      -^ 
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Lesson  49.  The  secret  of  making  this  letter  well  lies  in  the  ability  to  make  a  downward  and  an  upward  line  on  the  same  slant.  Come  to  a  full  stop 
at  the  base  line.  Notice  the  size  of  the  upper  part.  Count  1,2,3  for  each  letter.  Write  "Piquant"  from  twelve  to  fourteen  times  in  a  minute,  keep  on 
the  line,  and  make  all  one-space  letters  of  equal  height. 


Lesson  50.  Start  R  with  a  right  swing,  but  do  not  make  the  initial  line  as  high  as  the  other  part  of  the  letter  is  to  be.  Notice  height  above  the 
base  line  of  the  little  loop,  and  avoid  flattening  the  letter  on  the  upper  left  side  by  the  use  of  a  free,  rolling,  graceful  arm  movement.  Countl,2.  3,  4 
for  each  letter. 

Lesson  51.    Let  the  little  loop  in  R  just  touch  the  main  down  line  on  the  letter  and  notice  that  the  upper  part  is  somewhat  wider  than  the  lower 
rt. 

'"/9/5  /3  /3  /3  /3'  /3  /9  -/^  ^  ~/^  -/?-/?•  ^ 
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Lesson  52.  The  same  difHculty  that  you  found  in  making  capital  P  and  capital  R  in  accordance  with  lessons  49  and  51,  will  confront  you  also  in 
making  this  style  of  B.  Practice  drill  138  persistently,  so  as  to  train  the  hand  to  make  an  up  and  a  down  line  on  the  same  slant.  Unlike  R  in  preced- 
ing lesson,  the  little  loop  should  not  touch  the  main  down  line.  Make  this  loop  quite  long  and  narrow,  and  keep  it  parallel  with  the  base  line.  Write, 
"Bailing"  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  a  minute,  and  watch  carefully  the  over  and  under  motions.  Maintain  a  uniform  rate  of  speed  from  start  to  finish,  all 
save  a  slight  slackening  as  you  approach  the  base  line  in  small  1.  Keep  the  wrist  otT  the  paper,  and  let  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  serve  as  a  movable 
and  not  as  a  stationary,  rest. 


/Jr 


/J-f 
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Lesson  53.  t  is  an  extended  i,  and  the  two  lines  that  form  it  should  join  at  a  point  just  one  space  above  the  base  line.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
getting  sufficient  curve  in  the  initial  line.  This  letter  is  two  spaces  in  height,  and  should  be  made  without  lifting  the  pen.  Write  words  "train"  and 
"trait"  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  or  twenty  a  minute,  and  study  carefully  the  over-motion  curve  in  finishing  line  of  final  t  in  "trait." 


£??^2X-^'^-t^ 


Lesson  54.  This  loop  style  of  d  is  somewhat  ungainly  in  appearance,  but  is  a  favorite  with  users  of  rapid,  tireless,  arm  movement  writing,  for  the 
reason  that  it  can  be  made  without  lifting  the  pen,  and  that  the  loop  makes  its  execution  easy.  Make  the  first  part  just  like  small  a,  beginning,  of 
course,  with  a  down  line,  and  see  that  the  two  lines  forming  the  loop  cross  just  one  space  above  the  base  line,  and  right  at  the  apex  of  the  "a."  Count 
1,  2  for  each  letter,  "darmg"  should  be  written  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  a  minute. 

'^3--'-s:iC-^'C^'6''-€PLy  c^^-t^L^-z^^sPty    £:3i^-'iP!3^^p3^£:^  tf?^l-^2i^25Z;^^:2>^  i;i,-'i!=3..<e:^3-T:^  c^t-^tyty 
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Lesson  55.    This  style  of  d  is  usually  favored  by  those  who  do  not  consider  writing  from  the  utilitarian  standpoint.    If  one  attempts  to  make  it  rap- 
idly without  lifting  the  pen,  one  is  likely  to  spread  it  at  the  bottom. 


*^^^ud/n^d^^^f/iuaifr      ^ 


Lesson  56.  Start  the  first  line  in  T  with  an  under  motion,  and  the  beginning  of  the  remaining  part  with  a  left  curve,  so  that  the  angle  at  the  top 
will  be  extremely  sharp.  Throw  the  finishing  line  well  to  the  left,  and  end  with  adot.  Notice  that  the  main  down  line  is  a  compound  curve.  In 
'"Tarrytown,"  notice  that  the  "a"  begins  with  a  down  line,  and  study  carefully  the  compound  curve  between  "y"  and  '  t." 


Lesson  67.    The  F  is  made  the  same  as  T,  except  the  crossing,  which  should  be  short  and  straight. 

^t2y  O^^-" ^^  :^  ^  ^  :-/  ^ 

'^'V^    ^^^  ^^^  '^^V^  ^v_<==<_   ^C_    ^V_    ^^V_  <=<^      '=^    -^V      '"'^    <=C_^    -=<_ 

^^        ■       _/  /^        ■       ^        ■       ^ 

Lesson  58.  Malse  at  least  a  half  page  of  Drill  141.  giving  especial  attention  to  the  retraced  oval  in  last  part  of  line.  Notice  in  making  142,  that  the 
lower  loop  is  horizontal,  and  that  the  line  forming  the  upper  part  of  it  is  continued  with  an  oval  motion  until  it  crosses  the  base  line.  The  finishing 
line  is  thrown  underneath  the  base  line,  out  of  the  way  of  the  following  little  letter. 


Lesson  59.    Make  the  first  stroke  in  W  very  short,  and  see  that  the  second  part  of  the  letter  is  slightly  narrower  than  the  first.    Notice  that  the  loop 
at  the  end  is  short,  and  that  the  finishing  line  is  horizontal.    Count  1,  2,  3,  4  for  each  leiter,  and  avoid  getting  a  loop  in  the  center. 


JU 


Lesson  60.  Make  the  beginning  loop  in  Z  as  near  like  little  o  in  size  and  shape  as  possible.  Do  not  curve  the  main  down  line  too  much,  and  see 
that  the  middle  loop  is  long  and  narrow,  rather  than  round.  Keep  both  parts  of  the  letter  on  the  same  slant  by  pulling  the  down  lines  toward  the  cen- 
ter of  the  body,  and  let  the  two  lines  forming  the  lower  loop  cross  at  the  base  line. 


PRACTICAL   PENMANSHIP 

By    H.    L.    DA  B.N  E  B  ,    Penman, 
The    Blair    Busine&s    College,    Spokane,    W  n . 

Subscribers'  writing  criticised  free.   Send  Specimens  to  Mr.  Darner  at  above  address,  inclosing  a  self- 
addressed  postal,  and  your  criticism  will  reach  you  long  before  it  could  possibly  appear  in  the  B.  E. 

ir-ir 


nc 


nc 


DDE 


3C 


DC 


One  space  high  at  the  same  speed  that  you  use  in  the  oval.    No  Shades.    Down  strokes  nearly  straight.    Don't  get  loops  too  far  apart. 


Try  for  ease  and  freedom  of  motion  as  well  as  form.    Down  strokes  straight.    Beginning  and  ending  strokes  must  compare. 
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^^i^^SiOfn^ii^^f/ifiaafr       % 


The  y  is  the  same  as  the  h  inverted.    After  you  have  made  a  line  of  these  letters  turn  your  paper  upside  down  and  see  if  they  would  make  good  h"a. 


^r^ -T'  ^  ^y  ^T' 

Write  the  entire  word  without  lifting  the  pen.    Close  the  o  at  the  top  and  the  s  at  the  bottom,    curve  the  up  strokts  of  the  r  and  s  a  great  deal. 
Watch  the  finishing  strokes. 


y^^.-'T?-^^  ^-^^ 


The  g  should  start  like  a  and  finish  like  y.    Keep  it  closed  at  the  top. 


^  r-  f  f"  f  f^  f^ 


Keep  all  the  letters  the  same  size.    If  you  choose  you  may  use  the  abbreviated  g  as  given  in  the  second  and  third  words. 


You  should  now  begin  to  do  a  great  deal  of  sentence  writing.    Avoid  all  aimless  scribbling,  it  will  do  you  more  harm  than  good.    Write  one  sen- 
tence or  word  many  times.    Watch  spacing  between  words. 


Do  not  become  tired  of  working  upon  this  important  exercise.    It  increases  your  ability  to  make  lower  loops. 


Keep  the  down  strokes  close  together.    A  turn  at  the  top  and  an  angle  at  the  bottom.    Notice  Low  tiie  exercise  ends. 


y:^2:22:t?-7oo^70'7^?o'r?^rr;>^  y7'T?-Tyr?o<>ooo^-70'7?77  y<^^/-7^}^r?7'77^^'7?Tr?o^'7<>^  yo^y7-7'r?o^m-ry'?'?'9^'?'9^ 

Thez  is  a  peculiar  letter,  but  easily  made.     It  begins  exactly  like  the  m  or  n  and  finishes  with  "  '""l^  below  the  line.    Study  the  copy  carefully. 


Get  a  loop  in  every  e.    Close  a  at  the  top.    Keep  the  loop  short.    Above  all,  write  the  word  freely  and  easily. 


^ 


^. 


You  will  find  this  one  of  the  most  difficult  drills  you  have  yet  had.    Notice  liiiw  delicately  the  up  strokes  and  down  strokes  are  curved.    Keep  the 
down  strokes  close  together.    Notice  that  the  up  strokes  and  down  strokes  are  on  nearly  the  same  slant. 


The  V  is  a  narrow  letter.    The  ending  stroke  is  the  same  as  the  ending  stroke  in  the  W.    Do  not  make  it  the  full  height  of  the  letter. 


r     7' 


^ir 


Watch  the  finishing  stroke  and  be  careful  where  i  is  dotted.    Watch  spacing  between  letters. 


'•■7^-^    c/Z^i^<i^.^ey  c/^L^-<i^^..>ty 


This  is  a  very  important  sentence,  as  you  hardly  ever  write  a  business  letter  where  this  is  not  used.    Notice  how  the  comma  is  made. 


^y}y7J 


'C^l.-A^  ----^^^^t-^L-t.^t^ 


.^^^BiO/n^d^^^^/iu^iifr       ^ 
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Keep  the  down  strokes  close  together  and  see  if  you  cannot  equal  the  copy.    Write  freely  at  all  times. 


The  u  starts  like  the  v  and  ends  like  the  capital  A.    It  is  an  easy  letter.    Keep  it  narro 


0^1 


V 


(7i 


?/  -  7{    7{    7{  ^  2/-   % 


Do  not  leto  slant  too  much.    Remember  there  are  two  ovals  in  the  small  letter  o.    Do  not  neglect  the  form  nor  the  freedon 


f.-^^^-/r-y?y  T/lxyv.-L^-tT'T^zy  /y( y<n..^.^-<r7^z^  C^,^<n..^-t^^r7'zy   C4yin.^t^t?-?--i^ 

There  is  good  advice  for  you  in  this  sentence.    See  how  well  you  can  write  it.    Watch  spacing  between  words,  and  ending  strokes. 


■T^-yz.^,.'7-zy^.,,-'tyyiy.^^^y-^^ 


This  is  an  easy  exercise.    Pay  particular  attention  to  your  position  at  the  table.     Notice  how  vou  are  holding  your  pen.    See  that  the  down  strokes 
are  light  and  nne. 


The  first  part  of  the  capital  Y  is  the  beginning  for  the  V .     The  lower  loop  in  the   Y   is  exactly  the  same  in  sii^e,  slant  and  form  as  the  loop  in  the 
small  letter  y. 


J'l 


%    2 


--5^J 


^\ 


'^1 


^. 


^}  /  c^l 


Head  the  sentence  carefully.    No  one  succeeds  in  penmanship  who  does  not  try.    Many  persons  make  complete  failures  simply  because  they 
think  they  cannot  learn.    Remember  "All  things  come  to  him  who  waits."    That  is  to  the  fellow  who  works  while  he  waits. 


y7^7^7y><yyy2y  /^T-Ti^x^iy  u^y-c/?^  /pyyy/yTy  y?<ny>czy . 


^    Ayu-^yi^ey  ^ 


£-^yy?yT^€:iy^^Ly  yn.^<^'7ynyL^^y 


//.  ,yf^tnyny  xTymyU^riy 


/2yo^?^ix:y.\ 


The  above  copies,  written  by  tlie  famous  A.  D.  Taylor,  are  well  worth  much  study  by  all  who  wish  to  become  accurate  and  graceful  writers. 


*^^f^ia/H^d^/^/iu^iiiT*     ^ 


a^ 


Blackboard  writing  by  W.  J.  Slifer,  penman,  Spalding  Commercial  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A.  A.  Kuhl.  Georgia  Normal  College  and  Business  Institute,  Douglas,  (ja. 


/cy    ^€^iy   ^^y 


^^dy     ^^ 


r 


y^2:y 


Professional  or  model  business  forms  by  Fred  Berkman,  penman,  Fifth  Ave.  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


f^^f^u<i/ned4^^(/lfu:a&r      ^ 
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r 


1  I'lyij 


nucrVK^oCi 


H 

ylv^y'U 
■yu/lylMyCyiy 


B.  E.  certificate  winning  group,  Kearney,  Nebr.,  State  Normal  School,  J.  A.  Stryker,  penman. 


By  Grace  I.  Peel,  pupil.  Miss  Ida  M.  Baldwin,  teacher,  Manual  Arts  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


.An  arfn  movement  spelling  lesson  hy  a  S  A 
or  4  B  pupil,  Edna  Faulstich,  Spokane,  W'n.. 
Miss  Kmilie  Olsen.  supervisor.  The  work  of 
the  eiitire  class  was  excellent. 


B.  E.  certificate  winners.  Churchman  Business  College,  Easton,  Pa..  M  iss  Ldlian  Cole,  penman.  _; 


^^^^ud/n^U^^/^u^Oir'      ^ 
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Penmanship  Edition 

A  forum  for  the  expression  of  eonvic-    s 
tions  relating  to  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  the  art  of  writing 

OUR  platform:  form  and  free- 

DOM  FROM  FIRST  TO  FIHIStl 


VISULIZATION. 

A  correspondent  recently  asked  for 
light  on  the  subject  of  "Visualization 
and  how  best  to  teach  it,"  as  related 
to  the  teaching  of  writing. 

The  method  that  has  been  more 
widely  recommended  than  any  other 
in  educational  circles  is  the  placing 
of  a  form  upon  the  board  and  have 
pupils  look  at  it  intently  for  a  second 
or  so  and  then  erasing  it  and  have 
them  describe  it,  and  then  make  it, 
repeating  the  process  a  number  of 
times  until  a  rather  fair  mental  imag- 
ination has  been  secured  of  the  form. 
Another  method  is  to  give  each  pupil 
a  copy  enlarged  in  form  and  have  him 
trace  over  it  with  his  finger  or  pencil 
a  number  of  times  and  then  to  at- 
tempt a  similar  form  without  the 
copy,  and  then  again  with  the  copy  in 
sight. 

Some  pupils'  power  of  percept  is 
much  better  than  others.  Some  per- 
ceive better  through  their  ears  than 
through  their  eyes,  while  others  per- 
ceive better  through  touch. 

The  Montessori  Method  emphasises 
the  sense  of  touch  as  an  avenue  of 
perception,  presenting  for  pupils  to 
handle  letter  forms  cut  out  of  paste 
board  or  modeled  out  of  some  other 
substance. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  the 
form  should  first  be  placed  before  the 
pupils  to  observe.  It  should  then  be 
described  in  the  simplest  terms,  and 
next  the  pupils  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  draw  it.  In  this  way  pu- 
pils are  appealed  to  through  three 
avenues  of  sensation:  sight,  hearing 
and  touch. 


It  is  very  essential  that  pupils  be 
helped  to  perceive  clearly  that  which 
we  wish  them  to  do.  It  is  also  equal- 
ly necessary  that  they  be  assisted  to 
the  best  mode  of  expressing  their 
percepts.  To  that  end  execution 
should  be  adapted  to  the  age  of  the 
child,  quality  depending  upon  the 
age.  A  much  less  fine  quality  should 
be  expected  and  exacted  from  chil- 
dren than  from  adults.  The  larger 
the  writing  in  the  beginning  for  chil- 
dren, the  easier  it  is  to  perceive  and 
record  their  perceptions. 


THE  LEFT  HAND  QUESTION. 


Kjttanning,  Pa. 
Editor  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Do  you  advise  insisting;  on  students   in  the 
Penmanship  Class  who  write  with  their  left  hand 
to  change  over  to  using  their  right  hand  exclu- 
sively?    I    shall    appreciate  ^a    word    from  you 
along  this  line    in    order   that    1    m.iy  bring  the 
matter  clearly  to  the  minds  of  any  such    persons 
who  may  come  to  me  for  instruction. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  this,  favor.  I  re- 
main, 

Yours  very  respectfully. 
Frank  M.  Schubert, 

The  left  hand  writer  is  more  or  less 
of  a  question.  We  advise  the  start- 
ing of  all  children,  when  they  first 
enter  school,  to  write  with  the  right 
hand  first  upon  the  black  board,  next 
upon  the  paper.  As  the  pupils  work 
up  through  the  grades,  it  becomes 
more  of  individual  judgment  than 
general  ruling  as  to  what  is  best.  In 
Business  Colleges  the  individual  is 
old  enough  to  determine  whether  or 
not  he  should  change  from  left  hand 
writing  to  right  hand  writing.  Our 
general  policy  is  to  recommend  that 
those  who  write  poorly  with  the  left 
hand  should  change  to  the  right  In 
other  words,  if  a  left  hand  adult  is 
doing  good  work  with  the  left  hand, 
there  is  little  need  of  change.  Any- 
how, to  avoid  harm,  the  change 
should  involve  the  individual's  de- 
termination to  succeed  with  the  right 
hand. 


English. 

The  contribution  from  Mr.  James  S.  Hall,  in 
the  department  of  English  in  the  professional 
edition  of  The  Business  Epucator,  entitled 
"Commercial  Correspondence  in  the  Postal 
Service",  is  especially  timely,  and  will  doubt- 
less aid  commercial  teachers  to  enrich  their 
courses. 


William  J.  Slifer,  Jr., 

Sept.  8rd,  1912 

9>o  lbs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.J.  Slifer 

2512  Chestnut  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Of  the  Professional  Edition  of  the 
Business  Educator  for  Nov.,  1912. 


Marshall's    Mental    Meandkriniis, 
Carl  C.  Marshall.  Cedar  Rapid;.,  la. 


Accountancy,   B.  P.  Leister,  C.  P.  .\. 
Canton.  U. 


Arithmetic,  J.  H.  Minick,  Eastman  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


Typewriting,    Miss    E.    B.    Dearboru, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Cleveland,  O. 


English,  J.  S.  Hall.  Central  High  School. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Business  Success,  Sherwin  Cody,  Chi- 
cago. HI. 


Commercial  Law,  E.  H.  Kearon,  Blair 
Business  College,  Spokane,  Wn. 


Editorials. 
News  Notes,  Ktc. 


Convention    Announcements  and 
Reports. 


"If  you  can't  hear  you  must  feel"  is  an  old  injunction.  Instruction  is  the  short-cut  to  success  and  excellence.  Are  you  appreciating  your  instruc- 
tion opportunities?  Or  must  you  get  and  lose  a  job  or  two  before  you  realize  the  importance  of  thoroughness  and  faitli  fulness  ;■  Experience  is 
the  te.icher  of  last  resort,  better  than  none,  but  dearer  than  the  regular  kind. 


^u<i/ne^^^(/iu^^^^      % 
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EDITOR'S   PAGE 

Professional  Edition 

Devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  busi- 
ness education  and  dedicated  to  the 
expression  of  conscientious  opinions 
upon  topics  related  thereto.  Your 
thoughts  are  cordially  invited. 


311 


DC 


DDC 


A  BULL  MOOSE  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

A  Bull  Moose  member  of  our  pro- 
fession recently  suggested  a  new  as- 
sociation as  the  best  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  bosses  and  rattle  heads  of  the 
existing  associations. 

Your  editor  and  his  worthy  partner 
are  poor  Bull  Moosers  in  the  usual 
acceptance  of  the  term,  one  wouldn't 
if  he  could  and  the  other  couldn't  it 
he  would,  so  we  are  not  going  to  fall- 
out with  the  existing  associations 
just  yet,  if  ever,  which  we  hope  will 
not  be  necessary. 

If  the  associations  are  not  man- 
aged as  they  should  be,  the  members 
themselves  are  to  blame.  And  since 
there  would  be  little  or  no  change  in 
the  personnel  of  the  members,  the 
chances  are  bosses  would  still  exist 
so  long  as  there  are  willing  bossees. 

What  we  need  is  more  interest  and 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  average 
member,  and  bosses,  cliques,  and 
emotional  leaders  will  cease  to  head 
the  organizations.  Matters  are  not 
so  bad  as  some  believe,  even  though 
they  are  not  so  good  as  many  im- 
agine or  so  good  as  they  should  and 
must  be. 

Pay  up  your  membership  fee  regu- 
larly, attend  when  you  can,  vote 
when  in  attendance,  pull  wires  if 
necessary  to  beat  the  short-sighted  or 
selfish,  air  your  views  as  we  are  ours, 
and  better  and  bigger  associations 
will  result. 

So  let  us  think  more,  talk  less,  do 
more,  and  knock  only  when  anything 
else  would  be  weak  and  cowardly 
and  more  real  progress  will  be 
achieved  than  by  splitting.  So  here's 
to  the  good  of  the  Federation  and  the 
Eastern,  Central  and  Western  Asso- 
ciation, our  co-operation  all  of  the 
time,  and  knocks  only  when  we  think 
them  the  only  way  to  progress. 


THE  INSTITUTE  IDEA 

One  of  our  correspondents  in 
speaking  of  Association  matters  re- 
cently made  the  following  very  perti- 
nent remarks  : 

"I  do  not  believe  that  any  association  of  this 
kind  can  ever  amount  to  very  much  unless  it 
sticks  to  the  old  instilute  idea  of  such  gather- 
ings. The  Federation  should  be  a  teachers'  as- 
sociation for  teachers,  and  for  those  directly  in 
touch  with  teachers'  work.  Teachers  will  not 
travel  several  hundred  miles  to  listen  to  lectures 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects  by  notables,  who  howev- 
er brilliant  they  may  be  as  orators  and  public 
speakers,  know  very  little  of  what  the  teacher 


needs  and  requires  for  his  work  in  the  school 
room.  They  can  get  all  that  kind  of  thing  they 
want  in  the  lecture  courses  that  are  offered  in  al- 
most every  town  or  village." 

"There  is  room  in  this  country  for  a  commer- 
cial teachers'  institute.  There  is  room  for  a  half 
dozen  commercial  teachers'  institutes, organized 
and  conducted  so  that  teachers  may  come  to- 
gether and  discuss  between  themselves  and  by 
themselves  ways  and  means  and  methods  for 
improving  their  work.  Of  course,  leaders  in  the 
various  specialties,  who  are  really  capable  and 
in  close  touch  with  the  teachers'  needs,  could  be 
lieard  with  profit,  but  these  leaders  are  them- 
selves teachers,  first  and  last,  and  consequently 
their  participation  would  not  cause  a  departure 
from  the  basic  principle  Ihat  the  meeting  was 
of,  for  and  by  teachers." 

There  is  much  food  in  the  above  for 
serious  thought.  Long  papers  read 
by  wise  people  nearly  always  either 
shoot  over  the  heads  of  the  hearers 
or  tire  them  so  they  are  unable  to  ab- 
sorb, appreciate  and  enjoy  them  as 
intended.  The  round  table  idea,  the 
conversational  way  of  speaking,  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  long-winded, 
high-sounding  papers  in  nearly  all 
bodies  comprising  associations  of 
more  or  less  consequence.  This  same 
well-known,  unselfish  workerfurther- 
more  remarks  : 

"Then,  I  believe  in  discussions  and  not  in  pa- 
pers. It  might  be  well  for  the  speaker  opening 
a  subject  to  present  a  brief  paper,  introducing 
the  subject,  but  it  should  be  brief  and  it  should 
be  suggestive,  so  that  it  will  bring  forth  discus- 
sion." 

"Of  course  when  the  institute  idea  is  followed, 
there  must  be  a  strong  hand  at  the  helm  to  shut 
off  the  fellow  who  knows  it  all  and  wants  to  tell 
all  that  he  knows.  In  other  words,  there  must 
be  strict  rules  observed  in  connection  with  such 
meetings,  but  this  is  the  right  idea,  and  just  Jas 
soo.^  as  such  an  organization  is  formed  and  it 
sticks  to  the  institute  policy,  its  meetings  will 
be  attended  by  vast  numbers,  and  the  interest 
will  be  unbated  from  year  to  year." 

We  recently  attended  an  associa- 
tion where  one  section  had  been 
called  together  for  round  table  dis- 
cussions and  where  we  observed  the 
chairman  was  compelled  to  call  one 
voluble  and  persistent  speaker  off 
his  feet  three  times  in  order  to  give 
others  a  chance  to  say  something 
worth  while. 

Speakers  should  be  sought  who 
have  the  duty  to  the  many  rather  than 
the  services  of  the  few  in  mind  when 
occupying  the  chair. 

Where  discussions  are  kept  to  the 
point,  and  low  in  voice,  they  are 
much  more  apt  to  hit  the  nail  than 
the  long,  loud,  high-sounding  sort. 
But  the  round  table  or  institute  plan 
makes  this  order  of  procedure  easier 
than  where  too  much  is  expected  of  a 
speaker,  and  where  too  much  time  is 
given  for  one-man  expostulation. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  man  who  has  a  message  to 
deliver  that  is  worth  while,  can  un- 
load it  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  If 
he  can't  get  rid  of  it  in  that  time  the 
chances  are  he  cannot  do  it  in  an 
hour,  and  therefore  we  heartily  sug- 
gest and  recommend  that  the  framers 
of  our  programs  to  look  well  to  the 
curbing  of  long  papers  and  speeches, 
and  to  provide  for  round  table,  infor- 
mal discussions. 


PRESIDENT'S  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Private  School 
Managers'  Association  at  Chicago 
convening  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  on 
December  11,  12,  13  and  14th,  These 
dates  have  been  chosen  after  several 
conferences  between  President  Wil- 
liams and  myself  and  conferences 
with  a  large  number  of  the  commer- 
cial proprietors  of  the  middle  west. 
We  regret  exceedingly  that  the  date 
will  prevent  a  number  of  the  live  en- 
ergetic Westerners  who  were  with  us 
in  Spokane  to  reech  us.  It  is  a  busy 
season  of  the  year  with  them  and 
they  would  have  to  travel  many  thou- 
sand miles  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
travel  is  not  conducive  to  much  plea- 
sure but  there  should  be  no  one  from 
Denver  to  the  Atlantic  coast  that  can- 
not come  to  us  at  this  particular 
time. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Williams  has 
been  working  on  plans  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  this  body  and  a  pro- 
gram of  great  strength  is  being  pre- 
pared. Reports  of  the  Committee  on 
the  new  Constitution  and  on  reorgan- 
ization are  to  be  presented.  We  al- 
ready have  the  assurances  from  a 
number  of  the  really  progressive 
leaders  of  the  business  school  field 
that  they  will  be  present  to  aid  us  in 
every  way  possible  toward  putting 
business  education  upon  the  plane  it 
should  occupy.  This  is  to  be  a  down 
to  brass  tacks  affair.  Three  days  of 
hard,  conscientious  effort  is  to  be  put 
forth.  Every  business  school  propri- 
etor in  the  United  States  is  invited 
and  urged  to  be  present. 

Despite  rumors  to  the  contrary 
coming  from  certain  sources,  the 
officers  of  last  year  and  those  elected 
at  Spokane  are  working  in  absolute 
harmony  with  each  other.  There  is 
no  thought  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams nor  myself  as  to  who  is  or  who 
is  not  president.  The  one  thought  is 
that  of  giving  to  the  private  school 
proprietor  of  the  United  States  an 
organization  worthy  of  the  name. 

Will  you  be  present  and  will  you 
see  to  it  that  others  from  your  state 
come?  Can  we  count  on  you  to  work 
up  a  certain  portion  of  the  territory 
for  attendance  and  membership.  If 
so,  please  address  me  at  Chicago  at 
your  earliest  possible  moment  that 
we  may  advise  you  fully  as  to  our 
plans.  Anyone  desiring  information 
relative  to  the  program  can  receive  it 
by  addressing  the  undersigned  or  B. 
F.  Williams,  Pres.,  C.  C.  C.  College, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Morton  M.\cCor.mac. 
1208  East  63d  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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CHICAGO  DECEMBER  11-14 

The  school  proprietors  are  in  earn- 
est. A  big  meeting  of  private  school 
Managers'  has  been  called  to  meet  in 
Chicago,  December  11-14,  and  plans 
are  under  way  for  a  reorganization  of 
the  Association  on  a  business  basis. 

Thoughtful  school  men  have  felt 
for  a  long  time  that  their  work  is  en- 
titled to  more  generous  recognition 
as  an  educational  force  than  has 
been  accorded  to  it.  Lack  of  stan- 
dard and  lack  of  organization  are  the 
two  things  that  have  prevented  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  commercial 
school  as  an  educational   institution. 

These  two  things  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  remedied  at  the  Chicago 
meeting.  Very  elaborate  plans  for 
national  school  advertising  are  being 
prepared  for  the  business  educators 
by  an  advertising  agency,  and  the 
progressive  men  in  the  profession  be- 
lieve that  much  good  will  come  from 
this  work. 

The  ne.xt  number  of  The  Business 
Educator  will  contain  a  complete 
program  of  the  meeting.  In  the 
meantime  it  will  be  well  for  all 
.school  proprietors  to  fix  the  date  in 
mind,  and  to  plan  as  to  make  certain 
that  they  will  be  present. 
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Where  Climate  Some  six  or  se\'en  years 
Is  Capital  aeo  a  young  Iowa conimerrial 
teacher  went  out  to  I.os  .\ng;eles  and  took  a  job 
ni  a  locan)iisiDess  school.  At  that  time  his  en- 
tire capital  consisted  of  some  two  hundred  doK 
lars  worth  of  household  goods,  another  hundred 
dollars  in  cash,  a  vigorous  physique  and  a  good 
set  of  brains.  That  young  man  continued  to 
hold  his  job  and  work  strenuously,  but  today,  he 
is  worth  around  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
ovi'r  and  ahaie  what  lie  lias  earned. 

How  did  he  do  it? 

Well  the  answer  is  fairly  easy.  If  you  could 
buy  a  vacant  lot  on  Jan.  1,  for,  say.  SIOOO,  pay- 
ing one-fourth  down,  and  on  July  1,  sell  that 
same  lot  for  S2(iOO  on  the  same  terms,  and  then 
invest  the  proceeds  in  another  lot  worth  82000 
which,  on  the  following  Jan.  1,  you  sell  for 
84000,  and  keep  this  thing  up  for  four  or  five 
years,  you  could  get  rich  too,  couldn't  you? 

That  is  what  has  been  going  on  down  in  this 
orange  country  for  the  last  forty  years  and  it  is 
likely  to  goon  for  another  forty  or  longer. 

1  haven't  any  figures  to  prove  it.  and  I 
wouldn't  use  them  if  I  had,  but  I  think  it  is  a  fact 
that  land  vahies  have  gone  up  higher  and  faster 
in  this  "Land  of  Sunshine"  than  they  have  in 
any  other  land  on  earth,  at  any  time.  There  are 
just  two  parts  to  the  explanation,  climate  and 
adtertisinK.  Considering  everything  thatap- 
peals  to  the  soul  and  body  of  man  there 
is  no  other  region  on  the  earth  that  can 
hold  a  candle  t  o  southern  California. 
Flcods  ot  almost  perennial  sunshine, 
tempered  by  cool  gentle  sea-breezes,  and 
a  landscape  with  all  the  charms  of  rugged  sea 
coast,  cozy  valleys,  and  snow-tipped  niountains, 
and:  billowy  foot-hills,  criss-crossed  here  and 
there  l)y  Hashing  .siuiw  fed  streams,  these  .irc  the 


ever  present  charms  of  this  favored  land.  Now, 
when,  wealthy  middle-.tged  easterners  who  have 
made  their  hundreds  of  thousands,  or,  mayhap, 
millioos.  drift  out  to  this  paradise  "just  to  see  the 
country."  they  see  and  feel  what  thev  have  never 
before  seen  and  felt  except  ni  their  dreams.  La- 
den orange  and  lemon  trees  as  common  as  ap- 
ples are  in  the  East.  Beautiful  feathery  palms 
of  a  dozen  varieties  rising  on  every  hand,  and 
lining  every  avenue.  Tea  roses,  passion 
dowers,  and  jessamine  bowering  every  porch 
and  window,  while  the  odor  of  magnolia,  and 
camelias  perfumes  every  door  yard.  There  is  no 
resisting  it.  Right  there  and  then,  Mr.  Visitor, 
resolves  that  lie  is  done  with  the  frosts  and  snows 
of  Michigan  or  the  east  winds  of  New  England 
forever.  He  has  the  price  and  can  li»e  where  he 
pleases,  and  he  will  just  break  away  and  bring 
the  missus  and  whole  family,  poor  relations  and 
all.  out  to  this  Utopia.  When  he  reaches  this 
fnime  of  mind  there  is  not  a  bit  of  trouble  in  sell- 
ing him  a  forty  thousand  dollar  home  that  sold 
for  twenty-thousand  six  months  before.  He  will 
buy  most  anything  that  strikes  his  fancy,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  price.  Incidentally  he  looks  over 
the  business  situation.  He  would  like  to  put  his 
money  to  work  and  if  there  is  any  stock  for  sale 
in  some  fairly  paying  local  industry,  he  is  the 
man  to  buy  it. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  perennial  pros- 
perity in  a  city  where  there  is  a  steady  immigra- 
tion of  people  like  that? 

Years  ago  folks  predicted  that  the  Los  Ange- 
les boom  would  soon  blow  up?  But  there  has 
been  no  sign  of  an  explosion  yet,  and  the  real 
estate  prices  continue  to  soar,  and  the  inflowing 
stream  of  eastern  millionaires  is  bteady  as  ever. 

Los  Angeles  has  not  had  a  boom.  It  has  mere- 
ly been  discovered. 

The  Cost  of  I  know  an  otherwise  first  class 
a  Grouch  commercial  teacher  who  has  to 
my  knowledge  lost  four  good  jobs,  because  he 
has  an  ingrowing  temper  that  makes  him  cross 
and  disagreeable  in  the  class  room.  He  contin- 
ually finds  fault  with  his  students,  indulges  in 
sarcastic  ill-natured  remarks  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  thereby  making  himself  cordially 
detested  by  all.  Although  this  man  is  a  consci- 
entious and  painstaking  teacher  and  expert  in 
his  specialties,  his  employers  simplv  had  to  get 
rid  of  him  in  order  to  keep  good  students  from 
leaving  school.  It  is  a  heavy  handicap  to  have  a 
disposition  like  that  and  be  unable  to  control  it. 
The  queer  thing  about  this  man's  case  is,  that  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  idea  why  he  cannot 
hold  a  position.  Of  course  he  blames  evervliody 
but  himself.  Of  all  persons  a  teacher  ought  in 
li-vea  kindly  spirit  and  sunny  temperament. 
They  cover  a  multitude  of  other  professional 
shortcomings. 

Gratifying  Im-  In  a  former  numlier  of  the 
provement  EDUCATOR,  I  had  occasion  to 
call  attention  to  the  rapid  passing  away  of  the 
business  school  fakir.  I  haie  just  completed  a 
journey  of  some  6000  miles  through  the  West, 
visitingsomefifty  or  sixty  towns,  and  in  hardly 
oneof  them  did  I  find  a  typical  school  fakir  at 
work. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  growing  spirit  of  fratern- 
ity and  fellowship  among  the  school  men,  and 
very  seldom  did  I  find  any  of  them  indulging  in 
mud-slinging  a<lvertising.  or  engaging  in  the 
unprofitable  occupation  of  "knocking."  I  ha\e 
also  noticed  an  increased  tendency  on  the  part 
of  successful  school  men  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  to  keep  in  close  association  with  tlie 
Imsiness  men  where  they  live.  In  a  numlier  of 
instances  I  was  entertained  at  the  local  cdinnier- 
cialclubby  teachers  who  were  members  of  the 
club,  and  hail-fellow-well-met  with  the  leading 
men  of  afl^airs  of  the  city.  I  confess  myself  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  all  business  school 
men  do  not  see  the  supreme  importance 
and  advantage  that  will  come  to  them 
by  cultivating  such  relationships.  On  the 
whole  the  results  of  my  observations 
wnile  on  this  journey  through  the  West, 
have  convinced  me  that  the  good  private  busi 
ness  schools  of  the  country  are  stronger  and 
more  prosperous  than  they  ever  were  before, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities. 
The  Future  of  One  of  the  things  that  make 
the  Trust  this  world  intere.sting  as  well 
as  iHTpIexing,  is  the  tendency  of  the  people  to 
differ  about  great  questions.  Just  now  the 
American  jjciiple  are  in  the  throes  of  an    intense 


discussion  as  to  how  to  'deal  with  those  big. 
ominous,  and  generally  hated  organizations  pop- 
ularly known  as  trusts.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Taffagree  that  the  thing  to  do  ii  to  destroy  them 
by  means  of  prohibitive  law.  Mr.  Roosevell 
saj-s  th.at  has  been  tried  and  fails  to  work;  that 
the  trust  is  here  to  stay,  and  the  only  thing  to  ilo 
is  to  regulate  it,  by  a  commission,  as  is  diuie  al- 
ready in  the  case  of  the  railroads.  Mr.  Debs  and 
his  followers  would  give  the  trusts  a  free  haiul 
until  they  get  so  busy  that  they  absorb  all  busi- 
ness, and  then  the  government  will  take  them 
over  and  we  shall  have  that  Paradise  of  the  .So- 
cialistic dreamer,  state  socialism.  In  the  mean- 
time Mes.srs.  .Morgan  and  Rockefeller  and  the 
rest  seem  to  be  getting  along  very  well  thank 
you.  and  the  Wall  Street  prices  of  the  stock 
in  the  hundred  or  so  trust;s,  remains 
fairly  steady.  When  a  court  decisi'Mi  commands 
that  Standard  Oil  or  the  Tobacco  Trust  shall  lie 
cut  up  into  fifteen  or  twenty  parts,  the  big  Wall 
Street  owners  smilingly  obev  the  edict,  and  then 
proceed  to  pocket  the  pieces  which  are  found  to 
be  more  valuable  than  when  they  were  covered 
by  one  stock  certificate. 

The  trouble  appears  to  be  that  there  is  no  law 
to  prevent  any  gentleman  in  this  country  from 
owning  as  much  of  anything  as  he  can  pay  for. 
Neither  is  there  any  law  to  compel  the  gentle- 
men who  control  a  given  industry,  to  compete 
when  they  don't  want  to  compete. 

In  Minneapolis  the  other  dav,  a  dozen  of 
the  local  milk  dealers  got  together  for  a  nice  in- 
nocent liitle  discussion  as  to  the  best  way  to 
clean  milk  bottles  but  before  they  adjourned 
somebody  suggested  that  the  price  .  f  milk 
should  be  boosted  to  8  cents  a  cjuart.  The  next 
day  it  was  boosted;  also  the  conspiring  vendors 
were  sent  to  jail.  But  I  noticed  the  price  of  milk 
remained  at  8  cents.  Regula'ing  competition 
by  law  in  these  days  of  business  hobnobbing 
seems  to  be  about  as  difficult  as  it  was  in  the 
olden  days  to  force  people  to  trade  with  fiat 
money. 

Whether  accepting  monopoly  as  a  fact  and 
regulating  prices  by  law  will  prove  any  more 
practicable  remains  to  be  seen.  It's  a  tough 
problem,  and  if  we  .Americans  succeed  in  solv- 
ing it,  we  shall  haveto  do  some  hard  thinking, 
and  it  maybe  that  some  dear  old  economic  idols 
will  haveto  be  shattered. 

A'oii'can  you  tell  whom  the  Meanderer  is  go- 
ing to  vote  for? 

To  Cure  a  A  little  experience  I  had  on  a 
Weak  Will  train  down  in  the  Utah  desert  last 
summer  seems  worth  relating.  ,\t  breakfast  on 
the  diner  I  was  seated  opposite  a  young  man 
who  at  once  compelled  my  attention.  .\t  first 
glance  he  seemed  a  young  fellow  who  might  be 
worth  knowing.  He  had  a  well  formed  head  set 
ofl"  by  clear  brown  eyes,  and  a  delicate  mouth, 
and  his  countenance  generally  combined  keen 
intelligence  and  good  humor.  He  had  a  fine 
pairof  shoulders,  strong,  well-shaped  and  care- 
fully kept  hands,  and  an  "out-door"  complexion, 
that  suggested  rowing,  tennis,  or  mountain 
climbing.  My  approaches  in  the  way  of  conver- 
sation were  met  quickly  and  frankly,  and  .soon 
we  were  chatting  familiarly.  Our  breakfast 
over,  we  found  we  were  near  neighbors  in  the 
Pullman,  and  with  a  long  day  before  us,  with 
nothing  more  interesting  to  be  seen  from  the  car 
windows  than  the  wide  grey  reaches  of  sagebrush 
desert.  N.aturally  we  continued  our  conversa- 
tion, which  soon  drifted  into  philosophic  topics, 
and  the  ever-interesting  problems  of  life.  I 
found  that  the  young  man  had  read  a  lot  of  good 
books,  and  learned  to  do  considerable  independ- 
ent thinking.  He  did  notvouchsafe  any  person- 
al confidences,  however,  and  I  found  myself 
growing  more  and  more  curious  as  to  the  voca- 
tion of  this  very  bright  young  fellow.  I  felt 
sure  he  was  a  college  man  of  some  sort,  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  teacher  or  a  lawyer,  or  a 
doctor,  or  fit  into  any  other  professional  calling 
I  could  think  of.  Finally  1  said:  "Mr.  B.  I 
have  been  greatly  interested  in  this  talk  with 
you,  and  1  am  curious  to  know  what  you  do,  for 
1  am  sure  you  do  something.  He  laughed. 
"Yes.  I  am  something  of  a  worker,  but  1  think 
you  would  hardlyguess  my  business.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  anything  to  be  ashamed  of,  but 
the  fact  is  I  am  a  sliee/j  sliearer." 

I  had  been  somewhat  aciiuainted  with  sheep 
shearers,  as  I  had  found  them  in  the  California 
mountains,  and  1  confess  this  statement  floored 
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me.  I  had  never  known  a  sheep  shearer  who 
was  familiar  with  Carlile  and  Emerson,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Schoppenhaur,  and  1  frankly 
showed  my  surprise.  Then  he  went  on  to  ex- 
plain that  "just  for  a  lark."  he  had  learned  sheep- 
shearing  up  in  Montana  on  his  uncle's  ranch, 
that  he  became  expert,  liked  the  work,  and  now 
was  one  ()ftlie  fastest  shearers  in  the  country,  ha\-- 
ing  taken  prizes  at  several  contests.  He  trav- 
eled about  from  one  wool-growing  country  to 
another,  had  his  regular  "clients"  among  the 
sheep  men.  and  made  big  niony— as  much  as  820 
and  S25  a  day  during  the  season. 

"But  how  have  you  found  time  and  opportun- 
ity for  so  :much  reading?"  I  asked,  "or  were 
you  a  college  man  before  you  took  up  shear- 
ing?" 

"O.  no"  he  answered.  "I  never  quite  finished 
the  high  school,  but  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  the  mountains,  and  in  towns  where  there 
are  libraries,  and  I  read  simply  to  put  in  the 
time.  I  usetl  to  read  cheap  novels,  and  other 
trash,  but  I  soon  found  there  are  a  lot  of  books 
more  interesting.  However,  my  education, 
what  little  I  have,  doesn't  amount  to  much,  and, 
1  feel  that  m\-  life  has  been  mostly  wasted  thus 
far,"  There  was  a  rather  sad  look  in  his  eyes  as 
be  said  this, 

"But  why  don't  you  go  to  college?"  I  asked. 
"With  your  ability  to  earn  money  during  the 
summer  you  could  easily  magage  it." 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "1  have  thought  of  this, 
aM<i  I  have  the  money,  but  the  sad  truth  is,  .Mr. 
.Marshall,  that  1  have  no  will." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Just  this.  I  like  to  have  a  good  time,  with  the 
iMiys.  I  gamble  a  good  bit,  as  all  the  sheep-men 
do.  and  I  do  lot  of  other  things  1  know  1 
oughtn't  to  do,  just  because  I  haven't  will 
enough  to  stop.  Now,  you  have  my  case  in  a 
luitshell.  To  do  anything,  a  man  must  have  a 
will,  and  I  haven't  one." 

"But  whv  not  grow  one?" 

"How  ciudd  that  be  done?" 

"Look  here,  my  young  friend,  yon  tell  me  you 
won  out  m  the  hundred  yards  dash,  and  in  the 
high  jump  at  high  school.  Now  suppose  you 
found  yourself  with  weak  arms  or  legs,  couldn't 
you  get  them  back  into  condition?" 

"Sure,"  be  said.  ".\11  I  should  have  to  ilo 
wouln  be  to  go  into  a  gym  somewhere  and  go  to 
wor'ic." 

"Well,  then  sir,  you  can  strengthen  your  will 
in  the  same  way.    It  is  under  the  same  law." 

"But  how?" 

"Simply  by  practice.  Do  something  every  ila\ 
that  you  are  not  inclined  to  ilo.  Put  your  wiil 
into  action  systematically  and  at  every  oppor- 
tunity stop  doing  or  not  doing  things  merely 
according  to  your  inclination.  Do  the  opposite 
thing.  Your  weak  will  comes  from  <hsuse. 
Use  it. 

He  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  his  fine 
brow  wrinkled  with  deep  thought. 

Then  he  looked  up.  "Say"  he  exclaimed. 
"You've  given  me  a  brand  new  idea.  Why  have 
I  never  thought  of  that?  I'm  going  to  put  your 
plan  into  operation.  If  it  works,  I'll  be  a  man 
yet." 

"It  will  work  all  right,"  I  answered. 

He  left  the  train  earl\'the  next  morning,  and 
when  he  ba<1e  me  goixlbye,  he  said : 

"Mr.  Marshall.  I'm  going  to  enter  Berkele\' 
this  fall  if  they'll  have  me.  and  I'm  going  to 
make  good. 

I  believe  he  will. 

Kelly  at  1  suppose  there  are  not  many  Ed- 
the  Plow  UCATOR  readers  who  do  not  know 
Raymond  Kelly.  1  hrst  met  Raymond  when 
he  was  a  mere  boy,  a  dozen  or  so  years  ago. 
(He  looks  at  the  present  liay  as  much  the  juve- 
nile  cherub  as  ever.)  He  was  then  the  main  re- 
liance of  John  R.  (jregg.  to  prove  that  his  then 
struggling  young  system  of  shorthand  was  real- 
ly practical  and  could  be  written  rapidly  and  ac- 
curately by  persons  of  extreme  youth  and  inno- 
cence. 

When  G.  W.  Brown  occupied  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  Educational  Building  of  the 
World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis,  with  his  famous  mod- 
el school,  Kelly  did  the  shorthand  stunts  for  the 
amusement  and  amazement  of  all  comers.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  spasm,  G.  W.  used  to  in- 
troduce Kelly  to  the  audience  with  the  invari- 

(Concluded  on  page  22.) 
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RECEIVERSHIP     AND     TRUSTEE 
ACCOUNTS. 


"A  receiver  may  be  defined  as  a 
person  appoinced  by  the  court  as  a 
quasi  officer  or  representative  of  the 
court,  and  therefore  occupying  a  dis- 
interested position  as  between  the 
parties,  whose  function  is  to  hold, 
control,  and  deal  with  the  property," 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  receiver  to  re- 
port to  the  court  from  time  to  time 
the  condition  of  his  accounts,  so  that 
at  all  tiines,  all  parties  in  interest 
may  have  official  information  as  to 
the  true  condition  of  affairs,  and  this 
should  be  done  without  an  order  of 
the  court  requiring  him  to  do  so.  Be- 
ing an  officer  of  the  court,  a  great  de- 
gree of  strictness  is  required  of  him, 
and  the  funds  in  his  possession  being 
trust  funds,  the  utmost  care  must  be 
exercised  in  reference  to  their  dispo- 
sition, and  his  accountability  there- 
for, A  proper  accounting  from  time 
to  time,  as  well  as  a  final  report,  ren- 
ders it  incumbent  upon  the  receiver 
to  carefully  inventory  the  estate, 
property,  goods  and  effects  of  every 
nature  that  come  to  his  hands." 

•'The  receiver  is  required  to  scrup- 
ulously care  for  the  property  placed 
in  his  charge,  and  is  not  permitted  to 
use  the  funds  for  his  own  private  pur- 
poses ;  nor  has  the  receiver  a  right  to 
deposit  trust  funds  with  his  own 
money  :  doing  so  renders  him  liable 
to  interest  and  should  the  bank  fail 
he  must  make  good  the  loss." 


"A  receiver  having  money  in  his 
hands,  has  no  right  to  part  with  the 
actual  custody  of  such  money  by  de- 
positing it  in  the  bank,  or  otherwise, 
save  at  his  own  risk,  without  order  of 
the  court,  and  he  must  make  good 
the  loss." 

"Receivers  are  bound  to  keep  trust 
funds  in  a  separate  account,  and  dis- 
tinct from  money  of  their  own," 

"The  receiver  is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase on  credit  the  necessary  supplies 
and  such  indebtedness  is  payable  out 
of  the  net  earnings,  and  if  they  are 
insufficient,  then  it  may  be  a  charge 
upon  the  funds  realized  on  a  sale  of 
the  premises." 

"The  receiver  must  render  an  ac- 
count." 

The  preceding  notes  relative  to  the 
law  applying  to  receivers  and  trustees 
and  their  accounts  are  taken  from 
"Sinith  on  Receiverships,"  their  ob- 
ject being  to  show  that  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  the  receiver  or 
trustee  keep  his  accounts  not  only 
correct,  but  separate  from  the  Com- 
pany accounts,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
correctly  report  to  the  court  or  to  the 
parties  interested. 

In  accordance  with  above  law,  the 
receiver  will  have  an  inventory  taken 
at  once  and  supply  himself  with  prop- 
er system  of  account  books.  Assum- 
ing that  the  following  statement  rep- 
resented the  condition  of  The  A.  B,  C. 
Mfg.  Co.,  on  Jan,  1,  1911,  the  date,  N, 
Sharp  was  appointed  Trustee  to  real- 
ize and  liquidate  for  the  benefit  of 
their  creditors  : 


Land  and  Buildings 
Machinery  and  Tools 
Furniture  and  Fixtures 
Material  and  Supplies 
Notes  receivable 
Accounts  receivable 
Cash 


Assets 


Liabilities. 


Mortgage  payable 

Notes  payable 

Accounts  payable 

Interest  accrued  on  mortgage  (3  months) 

Accrued  taxes  (estimated) 

Capital  stock  issued 

Surplus 


$12S, 000.00 
75,000  00 
IU.000.00 
95,000.00 
15,000.00 
115,000.00 
450.00 


$100,000.00 

135,000  00 

105.000.00 

l.'i50.00 

835.00 

90,000.00 

3,365.00 


lows 


The  trustees' cash  receipts  and  payments  for  year  1911,  were  as  fol- 


Receipts. 

Notes  receivable— outstanding  Jan.  1.  1911 
Accounts  receivable— outstanding  Jan.  1,  1911 
Cash  sales— during  1911 
Notes  receivable-  contracted  during  191 1 
Accounts  receivable— ouitracted  during  1911 

Total 
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Payments. 

Notes  payable— notes  prior  to  Jan.  1.  1911  $  25,000.00 

Accounts  payable— prior  to  Jan.  1,  IWll  35,000.00 

Interest  on  mortgage  1  year  5  per  cent.  5,000.00 

Taxes  for  year  1910  865.00 

Purchase  of  material  and  supplies  98,000.00 

Labor  135,000.00 

Forward  $898,865.00 

Forward  S298.865.00 

General  expense  45,000.00 

Interest  on  notes  payable  to  9-30- 1 1,  at  5  per  cent.      2,800.00 

$346,685.00 


$335,000,00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 

500.00 


70,000.00 

110,000.00 

92,000.00 

835,00 

2,250.00 

1,2.50.00 


Total 
Other  transactions  were  as  follows  : 
Sales  on  credit 

UncoUectable  accounts— prior  to  1-1-11 
Uncollectable  accounts  during  1911 
Discounts  and  allowances  to  customers  prior  to 

Jan.  1,  1911 
Discounts  and  allowances  to  customers  during 

1911 
Notes  received  from  customers  during  1911 
Notes  given  creditors,  settlement  account  prior 

Jan.  1,  1911 
Notes  given  creditors  renewal  of  notes  prior  to 

j;an.  1,  1911 
Material  and  supplies,  inventory  Dec.  31,  1911 
Taxes  accrued  for  year  1911 
Accrued    interest    notes    payable    3     months, 

$180,000.00  at  5  percent. 
Accrued  interest  notes  on  mortgages  3  months 

$100,000.00  at  ."j  per  cent. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Trust  was  terminated,   and  the  business 
turned  back  to  the  owner. 

Following  is  the  journal  entry  on  Trustee's  books  for  cash,   material 
and  supples  at  Jan.  1,  1911. 

Cash  $      4  50.00 

Material  and  supplies  95,000  00 

To  A.  B.  C.  Mfg.  Co.  95,450.00 

The  corresponding  entry  on  A.  H.  C.  Mfg,  Co.  books  is  : 

N.  Sharp,  Trustee  $  95,450.00 

To  cash  S       450.00 

To  Material  and  Supplies  95.000.00 

Entry  on  Trustee's  books  for  cash  receipts  : 

Cash  S352,435.00 

Sales  for  cash  $      5,435  00 

Notes  receivable  13,500.00 

Accounts  receivable  218,000  00 

A.  B.  C.  Mfg.  Co.  121,500.00 

Notes  receivable  $  15,000  00 

Accounts  receivable  106,500.00 

$181,500.00 

Corresponding  entry  on  books  of  the  A.  B.  C.  Mfg.  Co.  ; 

N.  Sharp,  Trustee  $121,500.00 

To  notes  receivable  $    15.000  00 

To  account  receivable  106,500.00 

Trustees  entry  for  cash  payments  : 

Material  and  Supplies  $  98,000.00 

Labor  135.000.00 

(jeneral  expenses  45,000  00 

Interest  on  mortgage  3.750.00 

Interest  on  noles  payable  9  months  8,800,00 

A.  B.C.  Mfg.  Co.  62,115  00 

Notes  payable  $25,000  00 

Accounts  payable  85,000.00 

Accrued  int.  on  mtg.  1.250.00 

Accrued  taxes  865  00 

$  62.115.00 
To  cash  $346,665.00 

Corresponding  entry  on  A.  B.  C.  Mfg.  Co.  books  : 

Notes  payable  S  25.000.00 

Accounts  payable  35,000.00 

Accrued  interest  on  mortgage  1,250.00 

Accrued  taxes  835  00 

Profit  and  Loss  (Taxes  underestimated)  30  00 
To  N.  Sharp,  Trustee 


$  62,110. ( 


Marshall's  Mental   Meanderings — Con- 
tinued from  page  21. 

able  formula:  "Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
want  you  to  see  what  a  mere  boy  can  do  with 
our  remarkable  system  of  shorthand."  Then 
Kelly  standing  up  on  a  box  like  a  freak  at  a 
dime  museum  would  write  the  little  wiggly 
characters  on  a  blackboard  at  an  amazoig  rate  of 
speed,  blindfolded,  if  requested,  and  taking 
ilictation  from  anyone  in  the  audience  who 
might  be  inclined  to  offer  it.  and  in  whatever 
language  he  spoke,  whether  it  was  Choctaw, 
ancient  Irish,  or  native  Missourian.  I  had  a  lit- 
tle side  show  myself  in  the  building,  but  my 
booth  was  always  <ieserted  when  Kelly  was  in 
action,  and  no  wonder,  for  he  was  certainly 
what  Artemas  Ward  would  have  called  an 
"amoozin  kuss." 

Aftertheshow  hours  were  over.  Kellv  and   I. 
along  with  a  few  other  choice   spirits,  would 


have  a  lot  of  fun  doing  the  various  features  of 
the  pike,  or  taking  the  half-hour  trip  on  the 
Ferris  Wheel  just  as  the  myriads  of  lamps  begun 
to  light  up  this  modern  fairy  land  at  eventide. 

However,  1  did  not  intend  to  get  into  this 
reminiscent  vein  when  I  started  to  pen  this  par- 
agraph. What  I  wanted  to  set  forth  is  the  well- 
nigh  inconceivable  fact  that  Kelly  is  now  a 
farmer,  (or  rancher,  as  they  say  out  in  the  Spo- 
kane \'alley.)  He  lives  on  a  little  tract  of  pay 
dirt  right  on  the  banks  of  the  Spokane  River, 
ancl  his  charming  little  bungalow  is  so  close  to 
the  stream  that  when  the  water  is  a  little  high 
Kelly  can  rest  on  his  veranda  anil  catch  a  mess 
of  breakfast  trout  without  getting  out  of  his 
hammock.  (Mind,  I  do  not  say  he  doe.s  catch 
these  Ksh,  I  only  say  he  could  do  it.) 

It  was  my  delight  one  evening  recently  to 
take  potluck  with  Kaymond  and  his  charming 
better  half  out  on  this  ranch.  The  place  is  fif- 
teen  miles  east  of  Spokane,  and  within  a  ten 


minute  walk  of  the  car  line.  Just  now.  while 
he  is  waiting  for  his  Baldwins  and  Jonathans  to 
mature,  Kelly  is  varying  his  bucolic  existence 
by  teaching  shorthand  and  doing  the  advertis- 
ing for  the  Blair  Business  College.  Spokane,  not 
over  the  rural  free  delivery  telephone,  but  by 
running  in  and  out  of  the  city  of  mornings  and 
evenings.  In  the  meantime  Mrs.  K.  stays  by  the 
farm,  and  sees  to  it  that  the  young  apple  trees 
grow  up  in  a  moral  and  orderly  way,  and  that 
the  ferocious  Spitz  dog  does  not  rush  out  and 
devour  any  unwary  travelers.  .Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kelly,  as  folks  of  brains  always  do  when  they 
break  into  the  rural  districts,  have  become  per- 
sonages of  influence,  belonging  to  the  Punkin 
Trust,  and  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Superanuated  Eggs,  and  other  local  organiza- 
tions conducive  to  the  cost  of  high  living.  Their 
family  consists  of  the  Spitz  dog.  aforesaid,  and 
a  devout  and  unemmotional  horse,  who  helps 
them  and  their  fr(ends  to  and  from  the  railroad 
station.  Theirs  is  an  ideal  and  itiylic  life,  and 
they  have  proved  that  life  in  Chicago  does  not 
necessarily  unfit  people  for  being  really  useful. 
May  there  be  others  to  follow  their  joyous  and 
long-headed  course.  It's  a  whole  lot  santr  than 
selling  typewriters  or  tuition,  and  living  on 
skim  milk  and  Welch  rabbits. 

N.  B.  — Kelly  would  keep  a  cow  but  for  the 
fact  that  his  early  education  has  been  neglectetl 
and  he  does  not  know  how  to  milk. 

A  HOUSE  PARTY  ON  WHEELS 

The  Teachers'  Spokane  Clnb  Trip 

Number  1 — Continued 

BV  E.  E.  GAYLORD,  BEVERLY,  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

About  a  dozen  of  the  party  were 
Chicago  people  who  had  no  interest 
in  the  convention,  and  took  the  trip 
with  us  merely  because  our  own 
people  did  not  turn  out  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  a  special  train  pos- 
sible without  Mrs.  Yerex's  having 
turned  over  some  of  her  regular 
tourists  to  us.  Fully  twenty  others 
were  the  wives  or  friends  of  commer- 
cial teachers,  so  that  the  actual 
teaching  membership  was  not  large. 
Some  went  only  to  and  through  the 
Park;  some  stopped  at  Spokane; 
others,  at  Portland  and  San  Francis- 
co. A  few  more  than  twent>;  were 
with  each  group  (The  California  and 
the  Canadian  return  parties)  from 
start  to  finish. 

Tuesday  morning,  July  2,  we  break- 
fasted in  the  cornfields  of  western 
Iowa,— at  about  forty  miles  an  hour. 
We  reached  Omaho  just  after  noon, 
and,  unexpectedly,  were  told  that  we 
should  have  three  hours  there,  with 
time  for  a  trip  about  the  city.  A  car 
was  quickly  chartered,  and  a  satisfy- 
ing trip  was  inade.  It  developed  that 
a  group  of  six  of  our  members  had 
reached  their  station  nearly  an  hour 
ahead  of  the  schedule  time,  only  to 
find  that  the  train  had  passed  through 
some  time  before;  and  so,  after  some 
telegraphing,  our  train  was  held  at 
Omaha  until  the  train  bearing  our 
friends  should  catch  up.  This  they 
did,  and  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  we  pulled  out  of  Omaha 
across  the  plains.  I  first  made  that 
interesting  trip  in  a  canvas-covered 
wagon  at  the  mature  age  of  two.  My 
father  was  the  personal  conductor  of 
the  "tour,"  and  my  mother  attended 
to  the  dining  car  service.  We  settled 
on  a  "claim"  in  Hamilton  county, 
near  Aurora,  Nebraska,  and  for  two 
years  I  roughed  it  on  the  frontier. 
Naturally  some  details  escaped  my 
observation,  but  I  do  not  forget  the 
occasional  visit  of  an  Indian;  the 
( Concluded  on  page  25. ) 
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SIMPLE  INTEREST. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  mefh- 
ods  of  finding  the  simple  interest  on 
notes,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Six  Per  Cent  Method  as 
commonly  found  in  all  arithmetics 
for  public  schools,  the  Cancellation 
Method,  and  the  60Day  Method. 
Then  there  are  short  methods  suited 
to  certain  rates  per  cent  other  than 
six  per  cent: 

In  all  of  these  methods  of  figuring 
simple  interest,  30  days  are  reckoned 
as  a  month,  and  12  months  or  360 
days  as  a  year. 

I  teach  the  Six  Per  Cent  Method  be- 
cause it  is  so  commonly  used  that 
many  students  know  something 
about  it  before  they  enter  business 
schools.  Then,  too,  it  is  the  short- 
est method  for  solving  many  prob- 
lems. I  take  pains  to  explain  the 
method  clearly,  showing  why  in  find- 
ing the  interest  on  |1  of  the  principal 
for  the  given  time  at  ti",,,  we  multiply 
the  rate  by  the  number  of  years,  take 
half  the  number  of  months  as  cents, 
and  I  of  the  number  of  days  as  mills, 
and  find  their  sum."  That  the  inter- 
est on  %\  of  the  principal  multiplied 
by  the  principal  will  give  the  interest 
on  the  principal,  or  the  face  of  the 
note,  is  so  simple  that  it  scarcely 
needs  explanation. 

Two  or  three  lessons  spent  on  this 
method  with  exercises  assigned  for 
practice,  should  enable  the  pupils  to 
find  the  interest  on  any  sum  for  any 
length  of  time  at  6",, .  After  this,  it  is 
but  a  step  to  find  the  interest  at  any 
other  rate  per  cent,  as  will  be  seen 
after  explaining  the  GODay  Method. 

The  60-Day  Method  Explained 
This  Method  for  brief  periods  of  time 

is  perhaps  unsurpassed. 

Interest  at  6%  for  1  year  is  at  the 
rate  of  1%  for  2  months  or  60  days. 
1",,  of  any  principal  is  i,',„  of  it. 
Hence  the  interest  of  any  sum  for  2 
months  or  60  days  may  be  found  at 
once  by  moving  the  decimal  point 
two  places  to  the  left.  Thus  the  in- 
terest of 

$375       for  60  days  at  6%  =|3.75 
$460.25    "        "  "    "    "  $4  60 

$547.51    "        "  "    "    "  $5.48 

To  find  the  interest  of  1375  for  30 
days  at  6",;,  since  30  days  are  half  as 
long  as  60  days  the  interest  will  be 
half  as  much,  or  $1.88.  For  90  days 
which  are  a  half  more  days  than  60 
days,  the  interest  will  be  a  half  more 


than  for  60  days,  or  $3.75+$1.88,  or 
15.63.  For  80  days  which  are  h  more 
than  60  days,  add  to  the  interest  for 
60  days  one-third  of  itself;  etc.,  etc. 

Changes  in  the  number  of  dollars 
and  days  which   do   not   affect  their 
product  may  be  made   to  simplify  an 
example.     Thus  the  interest  of 
1400,  30  days=the  int.  of  $200,  60  days. 

$400,15     "      =  ' 100,  60      " 

$400,12     "     =  "     "      "       80,  60      " 

$400,  120  "     = 800,  60      " 

Oral  Drill 

Tell  quickly  the  interest  on  each  of 
the  following  sums  for  the  given 
number  of  days  at  6",;: 
*200,  60  days,  30  days,  90  days,  15  days 
$300,  60  days,  120  days,  30  days,  40  days 
$400,  60  days,  30  days,  75  days,  90  days 
$500,  60  days,  12  days,  30  days,  75  days 
$600,  60  days,  90  days,  45  days,  30  day.s 

The  process  may  often  be  short- 
ened by  taking  as  the  basis  the  in- 
terest for  6  days  instead  of  for  60 
days.  The  interest  for  6  days  is  for 
I'o  as  long  as  for  60  days;  hence  it 
is  ,'a  as  much  as  for  60  days, 
or  ,'„  of  ,,',„  or  ,„'„„  of  the  principal. 
The  interest  of  any  principal  for  6 
days  at  6'Vi  can,  therefore,  be  instant- 
ly found  by  movingthe  decimal  point 
three  places  to  the  left.  Thus  the  in- 
terest of 

$375       for  6  days  at  6%;=$.38 

$460.25    "6      "       "  6%-$. 46 

$547. .il    "6      ■'       "  6",;  =$.55 

Oral  Drill 

Tell   quickly    the  interest    on  each 
of  the  following   sums   for   the  given 
number  of  days  at  6",,: 
$400,  6  days,  12  days,  18  days,  24  days. 
$250,  6  days,  12  days,  18  days,  24  days. 

Suggestion.  The  interest  on  |250 
for  12  days  equals  that  on  $500  for  6 
days;  and  on  $250  for  IS  days,  equals 
that  on  $7.50  for  6  days. 
$500,  6  days,  18  days,  24  days,  36  days 
$600, 12  days,  24  days,  <i  days,  18  days 
$240,  3  days,  12  days,  1  day,  24  days 
$  70,  6  days,  30  days,  24  days,  12  days 
Written  Exercises 

If  the  given  number  of  days  is  not 
a  number  of  times  60  or  one  of  the  ex- 
act parts  of  60;  as  •},  *,  \,  ,!,  etc.  of  60, 
separate  the  number  so  that  the  com- 
ponent parts  will  be  multiples  or 
exact  parts  of  60. 

Thus,  7=6+1;  11=6+5;  13=10+3,  or 
l2^-l;  29=20+6+3:  90=60+30;  179= 
60+60+30+20+6+3. 

A  perpendicular  line  may  be  used 
to  separate  dollars  and  cents  in  solv- 
ing examples  by  this  method. 


30    ' 

(J  of  60  days) 

20     ' 

(^  of  61)     "    ) 

6     ' 

(,J„of60    "    ) 

1     ' 

(Jof    6    "     ) 

1.  Find  the  interest   on   $360  for  85 
days  at  &%. 

$3  60=Int.  for  60  days 

1  20=    "     "    20    "     (J  of  60  days) 
30=    "     "    ^   "     (I  of  20      "    ) 

$5  10=     '■     "     85     " 

2.  Find  the  interest  on  $765  for  117 
days  at  6"ii. 

$7  65  =Int.  for  60  days 
3  825=  ' 

2  55  =  " 
765=  " 

1^27=  " 

$14  917= 

Find  the  interest  on  the  following 
sums  at  6%: 

3.  $560  for 60  days,  75  days    90 days, 
100  days. 

4.  $420    for    60    days,    95    days,    70 
days,  47  days. 

5.  $640  for   30    days,    76    days,   115 
days,  195  days. 

6.  $385  for  60  days,    120    days,    136 
days,  229  days. 

7.  |57o  for    4    mo.,  12   days.     For  5 
mo.,  20  days. 

8.  $850    for  3    mo.,    25  days.     For  4 
mo.,  27  days. 

Interest  at  Other  Rates  Per  Cent 
The  interest  at  any  other  rate  may 
be  found  as  follows:  First  get  the 
interest  at  6'\,'.  Then  for  1%,  divide 
by  (i;  at  U"i,',  divide  by  4;  at  2,",;,  di- 
vide by  3;  at  3%,  divide  "by  2:  at  4",), 
subtract  I,  oi  the  interest  at  6%;  at 
42",,  subtract  ',;  at  5%,  subtract  i;  at 
5.P,,,  subtract  ,',;  at  7%,  add  J;  at 
7.'",,,  add  J;  at  8%,  add  J;  at  9%,  add 
■i;  at  10"ii,  divide  by  6,  and  move  the 
decimal  point  one  place  to  the  right. 
At  any  per  cent,  divide  by  6  and  mul- 
tiply by  the  number  expressing  the 
rate. 

Written  Exercises 
Find  the  interest  on 

1.  $600  for  72  days  at  6%,    3%,    5%, 
7%. 

2.  $400  for  no  days  at  6%,  2%,   4J%, 
7L%'- 

3.  $550  for  24  days   at   6%,   1%,  5%, 

$172.40  for  80  days  at  6%,  4%, 
$167.25  for  95  days  at  6%,  4%, 
$250.90  for  19  days  at  6%,  at  4^%, 
$1145.75  for  108  days  at  6%,  5J%, 
$2000  for  212  days    at    6%,    3i%, 


4"i;. 

4. 

5%. 

5. 
5%. 

6, 
8"*,. 

7. 
6%. 


6i 


Find  the  amount  of 

9.  $400  for  90  days  at  6'V,,  7%,  &% . 

10.  $615  for  117    days    at    6%,    4'V,, 

Additional  exercises  may  be  given 
in  both  oral  and  written  work. 
Promissory  note  forms  may  be  writ- 
ten upon  the  board  with  the  date  of 
the  note  and  also  stating  the  date  of 
maturity  to  find  the  amount  of  the 
note;  the  time  of  the  note 
to  be  found  by  compound  sub- 
( Continued  on  page  26.) 
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COMMERCIAL  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE AND  THE  POSTAL 
SERVICE. 

James  S.  Hall. 

The  course  in  Commercial  Corres- 
pondence may  scarcely  be  termed 
complete  from  which  is  omitted  at 
presentation  of  postal  facilities  and 
the  problems  before  those  entrusted 
with  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Postoflfice  Department. 
Not  another  single  branch  of  the  fed- 
eral government's  activity  reaches 
the  individual  so  directly  and  bene- 
fically  as  the  mail  and  its  prospect 
of  quick  communication  with  the  dis- 
tant as  well  as  nearby.  The  Report 
of  the  Postmaster  General  for  the  fis- 
cal year,  ended  June  30,  1911,  admits 
of  interesting  study  and  reflection. 

The  most  significant  statement 
forms  the  subject  of  the  opening 
item,  namely,  a  surplus  is  indicated 
for  the  first  time  since  1883,  the 
year's  revenues  totaled  $237,879,823  (iO, 
expenditures  $237,660,70.5.48,  leaving 
surplus  of  $219,118.12.  The  figures 
are  all  the  more  gratifying  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  deficit  even  in 
1909  amounted  to  $17,479,770.47  and 
the  latter  had  to  be  overtaken  before 
a  surplus  would  be  possible.  The 
Postmaster  General  gives  the  assur- 
ance that  the  foregoing  was  attained 
side  by  side  with  extensive  better- 
ment of  the  service,  e.  g.,  there  were 
3,744  new  postoflSces  established,  186 
additional  cities  now  enjoy  delivery 
by  carrier,  2,-516  new  rural  routes  or 
60,679  more  miles  were  opened,  8,000 
additional  postal  employes  are  at 
work,  the  salary  schedule  stands 
114,000,000  heavier  than  in  1909.  The 
average  annual  salary  for  each  class 
of  employe  has  risen,  viz,  rural  car- 
riers from  $869  to  |967,  postoffice 
clerks  from  $979  to  $1,082,  city  letter 
carriers  from  $1,021  to  $1,084,  and  rail- 
way postal  clerks  from  $1,168  to 
$1,183. 

The  Postal  Savings  System,  though 
an  innovation  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  a  successful  adjunct  of  the 
postoflfice  in  European  countries. 
The  unpretentious  beginning,  one 
postoflfice  in  each  of  the  48  States 
and  Territories  designated  as  de- 
pository, and  opened  Januarys,  1911, 
paved  the  way  for  the  savings  feature 
being  extended  to  nearly  all  of  the 
7,500      presidential    postoffices.      So 


pleased  is  the  Department  that  plans 
are  being  projected  to  add  40,000 
fourth-class  oflfices.  The  practice  in 
vogue  of  issuing  certificates  to  de- 
positors in  lieu  of  recording  entries 
in  pass  books,  it  is  felt,  has  worked 
an  economy  by  eliminating  the  neces- 
sity of  vast  ledger  system  at  the  cen- 
tral oflfice.  It  is  striking  to  note  the 
ratio  of  increase  in  deposits: 
End  of  first  month  $        60,?52 

In  six  months  679,310 

After  eleven  months  11,000,000 

Instead  of  being  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation, the  latter  sum  was  distrib- 
uted among  2,710  National  and  State 
banks,  secured  by  bonds  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  Postal  Savings  System 
has  experienced  such  an  auspicious 
first  year,  the  Postmaster  General 
sought  authority  to  inaugurate,  upon 
an  abbreviated  scale,  the  parcel  post, 
because  to  attempt,  at  one  stroke, 
opening  the  postal  facilities  in  en- 
tirety, would  cripple  and  materially 
undermine,  temporarily  at  least,  the 
present  high  state  of  efificiency. 

In  order  of  importance,  next  to  par- 
cel post  of  the  topics  to  be  placed  be- 
fore Congress,  is  readjustment  of 
postal  rates.  The  fact  that  second- 
class  matter  is  now  carried  at  a  loss, 
and  statistics,  compiled  from  time  to 
time,  display  the  profitable  nature  of 
first  class  mail,  leads  to  the  thought, 
if  second-class  rate  of  one  cent  per 
pound  was  suflficiently  advanced  to 
approximate  the  cost  of  service,  then 
it  would  be  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sibility to  anticipate  penny  letter 
postage.  The  commission,  created 
by  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  to 
which  was  assigned  the  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  second-class  rates, 
conducted  inquiries,  and  it  is  the  De- 
partment's hope  that  a  rate  of  two 
cents  per  pound  be  adopted  as  a  ten- 
tative basis  for  a  short  time,  subject 
to  later  increase,  should  the  figures 
justify. 

The  franking  privilege  is  pointed 
to  as  the  source  of  millions  in  loss 
because  no  record  is  preserved,  or  no 
accounting  undertaken,  to  ascertain 
the  tonnage  of  matter  franked.  Such 
a  result  could  be  attained  if  each  de- 
partment, or  government  office,  en- 
joying the  franking  privilege,  would 
be  obliged,  before  forwarding  official 
matter,  to  procure  necessary  envel- 
opes and  stamps  through  fhe  Po.st- 
office   Department.      With   the  intro- 


duction of  the  Postal  Savings  System 
was  instituted  a  similar  plan  apply- 
ing to  it  and  there  is  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  satisfaction  and  accur- 
acy growing  out  of  its  use.  "Every 
letter  and  package  mailed  in  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  the  system  has 
been  required  to  carry  postage 
sufficient  for  its  weight  and  class. 
Thus  it  has  been  possible  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  amount  expended  by 
the  Government  for  postage  in  this 
new  branch  of  the  postal  service.  A 
similar  opportunity  to  determine  the 
proper  postage  charges  against  other 
branches  of  the  Gjovernment  estab- 
lishment ought  to  be  aflforded.  By 
granting  the  desired  authority  Con- 
gress can  aid  in  a  substantial  way 
the  eflforts  of  the  department'  to  ren- 
der still  more  accurate  its  system  of 
accounting.  The  importance  of  such 
a  reform  is  apparent  when  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  annual  loss  in 
postal  revenue  as  a  result  of  the 
franking  privilege  reaches  into  mil- 
lions."* 

One  of  the  economy-working  pro- 
visions of  the  1911  program  was  to  di- 
vert from  postal  cars  to  fast  freight 
lines,  monthly,  semi-monthly  and  bi- 
weekly periodicals.  The  element  of 
economy  was  supplemented  by  the 
larger  measure  of  attention  it  was 
then  possible  to  accord  other  classes 
of  mail  at  magazine-issuing  intervals 
of  the  year.  Congestion  on  the  rail- 
way postoffice  cars  has  been  thus 
eliminated,  and  letters  especially, 
as  a  direct  result,  receive  more  expe- 
ditious handling. 

In  September,  1910,  there  were  dis- 
patched from  Aeroplane  Postal  Sta- 
tion No.  1  on  Nassau  Boulevard  to 
Mineola,  Long  Island,  43,000  pieces  of 
mail  matter,  and  if  the  conquest  of  the 
air  continues  so  aggressively  in  fu- 
ture as  in  past,  service  will  be  main- 
tained by  this  agency  where  topo- 
graphical obstacles  are  in  the  way  of 
speedy  surface  communication. 

The  consolidation  of  postal  and 
telegraph  facilities  under  one 
system  in  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Russia,  Austria  and  Italy 
has  given  rise  to  the  suggestion 
that  important  benefits  might  be 
aflforded  patrons  of  the  telegraph  ser- 
vice if  it  were  incorporated  as  part  of 
the  postal  system.  Lower  telegraph 
rates  would  doubtless  follow  in  the 
wake  of  such  a  combination  because 
of  lower  operating  expenses,  to  wit. 
telegraph  quarters  could  be  allotted 
in  practically  all  the  existing  post- 
office  buildings,  without  seriously  in- 
terfering with  the  conduct  of  post- 
office  business  proper,  wiping  out  the 
expense  of  maintaining  independent 
telegraph  offices.  At  the  same  time, 
the  telegraph  could  be  extended  to 
those  obscure  postoffices  which  serve 
a  population  now  without  immediate 
telegraph  connection.  Section  .5267, 
( Concluded  on  page  2b. ) 
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After  two  months  the  typewriting  structure  is 
pretty  well  formed  in  the  rough.  Habits  of 
fingering  and  touch  should  be  established  at 
this  time. 

Now  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  smaller 
details,  details  which  in  a  large  measure,  are  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  success  our  pupils 
are  to  reach  as  typists. 

Let  me  ask  a  few  questions.  First— Are  some 
of  your  pupils  still  taking  the  carriage  very 
gently  in  both  hands  as  if  it  were  glass  follow- 
ing it  in  its  reverse  motion  to  its  destination: 
and  then  do  they  go  back  and  test  it  at  least 
once  to  see  if  it  has  really  and  truly  reached  its 
limit  of  reverse  action?  Much  time  is  wasted  in 
doing  this.  To  begin  with  your  machines 
should  be  so  carefully  adjusted  as  to  secure  the 
conlidence  of  the  operator  at  once.  There  is 
nothing  that  will  protluce  greater  discord  and 
uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  a  pupil  than  giving 
him  a  machine  which  he  is  never  sure  of,  and  on 
wliich  he  can  blame  all  the  errors  of  any  sort  or 
kind  he  may  make. 

-Any  of  the  standard  makes  of  machines  are 
capable  of  such  careful  adjustment  as  will  meet 
the  exact  needs  of  the  individual  operator,  and 
if  your  machines  are  not  in  the  very  best  of  con- 
dition, it  is  either  due  to  your  oversight  in  not 
reporting  them  to  the  typewriting  companies, 
or  else  your  machines  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness for  school  purposes  and  should  be  traded 
out.  Business  economy  would  seem  to  demand 
that  no  machines  should  be  kept  in  use  more 
than  three  years  as  the  best  service  can  be  had 
during  the  tirst  three  years  and  at  that  period  it 
can  be  traded  out  to  the  best  advantage  because 
of  the  allowances  offered  by  the  different  com- 
panies. 

In  my  experience  the  typewriter  companies 
are  uniformly  courteous  and  attentive  to  all 
calls  for  repairs.  It  is  for  their  interest  to  be,  for 
no  pupil  is  going  to  pin  his  faith  and  everlasting 
req:ard  to  a  machine  on  which  he  cannot  depend 
to  do  the  work.  1  think  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
as  teachers,  to  the  schools  we  represent,  and  to 
the  typewriter  companies,  who  are  really  doing 
a  very  great  deal  in  their  line  to  benefit  the 
schools,  to  see  that  our  pupils  find  no  excuse  in 
their  machines  for  their  errors  or  poor  work  of 
any  kind,  either  in  quality  or  quantity. 

Second— Do  your  pupils  require  both  hands  to 
adjust  the  paper  for  insertion  or  are  they  able  to 
do  it  with  one  hand,  quickly  and  surely,  leaving 
the  other  hand  free  to  operate  the  machine  ? 
Here  is  another  big  time-saver  for  them  of 
which  they  should  take  advantage.  Let  them 
take  a  period  and  practice  just  inserting  the  pa- 
per until  they  can  develop  some  dexterity  in  the 
momement. 

Third— Have  you  taught  the  correct  use  of  the 
shift  key  yet;  or  have  you  allowed  your  pupils 
to  work  out  the  problem  as  they  saw  fit,  using 
their  thumbs  or  forefingers  as  they  sought  for 
capitals  with  which  to  write  their  names  on  their 
daily  exercises?  Why  not  teach  the  shift  key 
now  and  thereby  save  the  forming  of  a  faulty 
habit  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  ? 

At  this  stage  of  the  game  a  pupd  should  be 
sutticiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  try  the  differ- 
ent machines  an<l  select  the  one  best  suited  to 
his  particular  taste,  and  when  the  pupil  has 
made  his  selection,  he  should  be  taught  to  take 


care  of  his  machine  A  workman's  pride  and 
care  in  his  tools  should  be  developed  at  an 
early  period. 

Fourth— Do  you  ever  examine  the  waste  bas 
ket  in  your  typewriting  room,  and  if  so.  do  you 
find  a  large  portion  of  the  contents  composed  ol 
sheets  of  paper  with  only  a  few  lines  written  on 
them ,  and  then  crumbled  and  discarded  because 
of  errors?  Some  of  the  pupils  had  evidently  se 
their  hands  to  work  before  their  minds  were 
ready  to  settle  down  to  business.  Here  is  an 
other  habit  to  be  corrected.  F^conomy  of  sup 
plies  must  be  taught  in  school  or  else  it  will  be 
learned  at  the  cost  of  some  humiliation  later, 
sometimes  ask  my  pupils  if  they  would  be  will 
ing  to  throw  in  the  waste  basket  a  dollar  or  even 
ten  cents  out  of  their  pay  envelope  each  week 
So  many  of  our  pupils  never  stop  to  think  tha 
they  are  being  wasteful  for  the  reason  that  they 
have  never  really  appreciated  the  exact  pur 
chasing  power  of  a  dollar.  They  would  throw 
away  a  tenth  of  the  value  in  paper  or  supplies 
when  they  would  think  twice,  perhaps,  before 
spending  ten  cents  for  a  perfectly  legitimate 
purpose.  1  think  this  is  a  line  in  which  we  can 
do  some  very  good  work  in  character  building 
among  our  students.  Added  to  the  economic 
value  of  this  training  there  is  a  splendid  disci- 
pline gained  by  being  taught  to  finish  whatever 
you  begin  even  though  a  perfect  product  is  out 
of  the  question. 

And  that  leads  me  to  ask  my  fifth  and  last 
question.  Do  you  find  that  some  of  your  pupils, 
while  they  were  "made  upright"  yet  "they 
have  sought  out  many  inventions"?  They  just 
naturally  seem  to  think  it  is  all  right  to  beat  the 
game  by  making  a  very  delicate  erasure  of  a 
mistake,  or  striking  one  letter  over  another,  or 
else  have  a  perfectly  convenient  way  of  not  see- 
ing their  own  mistakes?  .\11  these  little  tricks 
the  average  pupil  seems  to  think  legitimate. 
They  don't  class  it  as  cheating— that's  too  ugly  a 
word— they  just  "put  one  over  the  teacher,"  and 
they  just  hope  with  all  their  might  that  the 
teacher  will  be  humanly  blind  or  else  too  busy 
to  detect  the  fraud.  Of  course  we  all  like  to  be 
thought  human,  but  are  we  really  being  kind 
when  we  allow  our  pupils  to  practice  these  little 
deceptions,  even  if  the  deceptions  are  injurious 
to  themselves  alone?  When  I  see  this  funny 
game  start,  I  tell  my  pupils  that  even  a  perfectly 
written  sheet  is  of  no  use  to  me.  Personally,  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper  would  be  of  more  value  for 
a  sheet  written  all  over,  perfectly  or  otherwise, 
is  of  no  further  use  to  anybody.  It  tloes,  how- 
ever, represent  exactly  the  typists  ability  to  do 
accurate  work  or  inaccurate,  hontst  work  or  dis- 
honest; and  the  power  he  gained  by  lining  that 
sheet  is  his,  even  tho'  the  sheet  be  destroyed. 
And  since  it  is  the  power  to  do  accurate  work 
that  he  is  honestly  after,  how  very  foolish  it  is 
for  him  to  try  to  build  up  a  fictitious  rating  for 
himself. 

I  think  every  pupil  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  correcting  of  his  own  papers.  ( juickness 
in  noting  errors  comes  with  practice,  and  this 
the  pupil  should  have  before  he  goes  out  in 
business.  He  can  hardly  expect  to  find  an  em- 
ployer who  is  willing  to  take  the  time  to  look 
through  his  letters  for  typographic  errors.  If  he 
is  obliged  to  call  his  stenographer's  attention  to 


them,  It  will  be  unpleasant  for  them  both.  We 
should  hold  our  pupils  up  to  the  very  best  and 
all  that  is  in  them.  Polonius'  advice  to  his  son 
Laertes  is  not  inapt  here. 
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long  bright  red  line  of  a  prairie  fire 
at  night  ;  the  bounding  antelope ; 
the  insufferably  bare  and  flat  plain.s. 
I  vividly  recall,  too,  that  my  father 
gave  up  the  fight  because  the  grass- 
hoppers ate  up  absolutely  every  gieen 
thing — except  me.  It  was  exceeding- 
ly pleasing,  therefore,  on  this  Old- 
Home-Week  trip  to  see  everywhere 
vigorous  crops,  comfortable  farm 
buildings,  healthful  orchards  and 
windbreaks  of  large  tree. 

Denver  On  this  part  of  our  journey 
we  saw  none  of  the  great  cattle  coun- 
try. By  the  time  we  reached  what  is 
left  of  it,  night  had  fallen,  and  when 
we  got  up  the  next  morning  we 
were  entering  Denver— two  or  three 
hours  ahead  of  time,  notwithstand- 
ing the  delay  in  Omaha.  To  most  of 
us,  this  Oueen  City  of  the  Plains  was 
fascinating,  not  alone  because  of 
its  size  and  quality,  but  even  more 
because  of  the  noble  nature  of  its 
mountain  background,  with  the  sun 
shining  on  summer  snow.  Our  train 
was  parked  conveniently  near  the 
station. 

Tuesday,  while  on  the  way  to  Den- 
ver, we  received  a  message  from  the 
Denver  commercial  teachers  saying 
that  their  plan  to  entertain  us  had  to 
be  called  off.  A  little  later  a  message 
came  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Parks,  of  the 
Parks  Business  College,  offering 
to  provide  entertainment,  both  dur- 
ing the  day  and  in  the  evening. 
Mr.  Parks'  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  soon  after  we  had  breakfasted, 
he  and  his  son  called  and  discussed 
plans.  A  few  minutes  afterward  a 
delegation  of  excellent  gentlemen  ap- 
peared as  a  Reception  Committee, 
representing  the  other  commercial 
schools  and  the  public  schools,  say- 
ing that  they  understood  that  our 
plans  were  completed  for  the  short 
time  we  were  to  be  in  the  city,  and, 
since  they  could  not  agree  on  the 
form  of  entertainment  most  likely  to 
be  possible  in  the  brief  time  at  their 
disposal,  they  had  planned  to  ac- 
company us  on  the  trip  up  into  the 
mountains  on  the  "MofEatt  Road" 
which  we  had  arranged  to  take. 
After  a  conference  it  was  decided 
that  this  Committee  would  be  our 
hosts  during  the  day,  and,  after  our 
return  in  the  late  afternoon,  Mr. 
Parks  would  be  ready  to  give  us  an 
automobile  trip  about  the  city,  and, 
afterward,  should  time  permit,  a  trip 
to  Lakeside  (an  attractive  suburban 
resort)  in  the  evening. 

L.  A.  Arnold  and  E.  A.  Van  Gundy, 
of  the  Central  Business  College;  Mrs. 
Clara  Wilson,  of  the  Modern  School; 
W.  A.  Woodworth,  of  the  Woodworth 
School  of  Shorthand;  H.  E.  Barnes, 
of  the  Barnes  Commercial  School,  J. 
E.  Huchingson,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing in  the  Denver  schools  ;  R.  C. 
Bushnell,  Manager  of  the  Remington 
(CofittuJied  oil  page  2S.) 
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LECTURE  IV. 
How  to  Increase   Personal   Efficiency. 

Every  one  has  certain  latent  powers. 
Develop  those  powers  and  a  profit- 
creating  efficiency  results. 

The  laws  governing  the  develop- 
ment of  those  powers  when  systemat- 
ically studied  and  correctly  classified 
constitute  the  science  of  efficiency. 

The  first  great  principle  as  stated 
by  Sheldon  is,  "Make  the  man  right 
and  his  efficiency  takes  care  of  itself," 
We  are  governed  in  our  beings  by 
natural  law,  just  as  the  state  is  gov- 
erned by  man-made  laws.  What  is 
LAW?  Let  us  give  some  illustrations 
of  natural  law,  comparing  it  with  the 
laws  of  our  country. 

Sheldon  specifies  two  kinds  of  lav^s 
—fundamental  law,  "by  which  we 
mean  a  primary  or  basic  rule  of  action 
or  conduct,"  and  a  related  or  tribu- 
tary law,  by  which  we  mean  "a  rule 
of  action  or  conduct  related  to  one  of 
the  fundamental  or  basic  laws."  He 
defines  seven  fundamental  laws.  The 
tributary  laws  can  never  be  fully  de- 
fined until  the  science  has  been  per- 
fected, and  so  far  the  only  perfect  sci- 
ence may  be  said  to  be  mathematics. 
Others  are  constantly  developing  as 
more  great  men  study  them. 

LECTURE  V. 
Illustrative  Application  of  One  Law  of 
Efficiency. 
A  good   salesman   must   know    his 
goods,  be  a  good  judge  of  human  na- 
ture, a  good  talker,  and  reliable.     But 
if  he  didn't  work   regularly  and   sys- 
tematically he  would  not   be  efficient. 
State  this  as  a  law  and  you  have  the 
formula,  "Industry  is  a  cause,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  is  increased  efficiency." 
State  the  proper  formula  for    lazi- 
ness,  carelessness,   and    carefulness 
substituted   for   industry.      Be     very 
careful  about  your  wording,   and  be 
sure  you  state  a  true  law. 
LECTURE  VI. 
The  "Area"  Philosophy. 
Mr.  Sheldon  illustrates  his  formula 
thus  : 

A  bility -intellectual  power. 
R  eliability— moral  power. 
E  ndurance— physical  power. 
A  ction — will  power. 
These   are   the   underlying    mental 
and   physical   qualities   which   go   to 
make  up  an  efficient  salesman,  and  in 
proportion  as  one  has  them    one  may 
be  said  to  possess   personal   "area" 


or  bigness.  If  you  want  to  know  how 
much  of  a  man  or  woman  you  are, 
carefully  examine  yourself  for  each 
of  these  elements,  and  remember  that 
a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weak- 
est link,  so  if  you  have  three  of  these 
elements  and  lack  the  fourth  you  are 
still  not  in  position  to  make  a  real 
business  success. 

Apply  the  same  principle  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  business  institution  made 
up  of  personal  units.  Trace  back  a 
great  business  catastrophe  to  the  lack 
of  one  quality  in  one  human  unit  -as 
the  cashier  who  lacked  reliability. 
LECTURE  VII. 
Supervision. 

What  does  it  really  cost  to  get  out 
one  Jetter. 

There  is  the  time  of  the  stenogra- 
pher who  takes  down  the  letter  from 
dictation  and  transcribes  it  on  the 
typewriter. 

There  is  the  time  of  the  dictator. 

But  that  is  not  all.  There  is  the 
time  required  to  look  the  letter  over 
after  it  is  written,  and  there  is  the 
time  of  the  person  who  looks  after 
the  stenographer  to  see  that  she  gets 
to  the  office  at  the  right  time  in  the 
morning,  that  she  has  just  the  right 
amount  of  work  supplied  to  keep  her 
busy  all  day,  that  she  uses  just  the 
right  stationery,  that  she  makes  just 
the  right  inclosures  in  the  letter,  and 
lastly,  that  she  works  under  such 
conditions  as  to  accomplish  the  max- 
imum amount  of  work  in  a  day. 
Looking  over  the  letter  and  looking 
after  the  stenographer  are  "super- 
vision" and  are  a  part  of  the  total  la- 
bor needed  to  get  out  each  letter. 

It  is  easy  to  figure  up  what  these 
different  phases  of  the  work  really 
cost  in  any  particular  case.  Vox  ex- 
ample, suppose  there  are  five  dicta- 
tors, each  receiving  $25  a  week,  one 
head  stenographer  receiving  also 
$25  a  week  and  ten  stenographers 
each  receiving  $12  a  week.  Each 
stenographer  averages  100  letters  a 
day,  each  dictator  dictating  200,  the 
total  being  1,000  letters.  These  fig- 
ures closely  carrespond  to  the  act- 
ual facts  in  a  certain  large  mail- 
order house  where  the  writer  was 
once  connected.  What  does  each 
letter  cost  ? 

Suppose  the  stenographers  become 
more  proficient,  so  that  each  stenog- 
rapher can  write  20  letters  without 
dictation,  or  all  of  them  200  letters  a 
day.    That  would  save  one  dictator, 


whose  salary  is  $25  a  week.  MoW 
much  would  each  stenographer  be 
worth  if  the  cost  per  letter  remained 
the  same  ? 

If  less  supervision  were  needed,  so 
that  the  head  stenographer  could  do 
the  work  of  one  regular  stenographer 
and  also  supervise  the  work  of  the 
others,  what  would  each  stenogra- 
pher be  worth  if  the  cost  per  letter 
remained  the  same  ? 

Law  :  The  efficiency  value  of  each 
individual  varies  inversely  with  the 
cost  of  the  supervision  needed. 

Arithmetic— Continued  from  page   23. 

traction.  Once  having  the  forms  up- 
on the  board  the  face  of  the  note  and 
dates  can  readily  be  changed. 

Exercises  similar  to  the  following 
are  admirably  adapted  to  short  tests 
for  speed  and  accuracy.  The  inter- 
est on  each  item  should  be  thought 
out  mentally  and  written  as  indi- 
cated in  the  first  exercise  given  be- 
low. 

Find  the  total  interest  at  6%  on 
each  of  the  following  examples: 


(11 

(2) 

$ 

da. 

Int. 

$ 

da. 

Int. 

400 

60 

$4. 

360 

30 

.•«)() 

;«) 

1.50 

240 

18 

200 

6 

.20 

480 

36 

500 

15 

f3) 

L25 
$6.95 

325 

12 

(4) 

$ 

da. 

Int. 

$ 

da. 

Int. 

500 

80 

425 

60 

450 

(iO 

280 

45 

,S00 

15 

350 

120 

400 

6 

300 

21 

Interest  at  other  rates  per  cent  may 
also  be  required. 

English — Concluded  from  page  24. 

of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides 
"that  the  goverment  may,  for  postal, 
military,  or  other  purposes,  purchase 
telegraph  lines  operating  in  the 
United  States  at  an  appraised 
value."  From  1844  to  1847  the  Gov- 
ernment operated  the  first  telegraph 
in  the  United  States,  so  a  precedent 
is  not  lacking.  Second  only  to  the 
parcel  post  stands  the  acquisition  of 
the  telegraph  by  the  Postoffice  De- 
partment as  a  desirable  and  remun- 
erative addition  to  the  oostal  service. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  Postmaster  (jenaral  of 
the  United  Slates  for  the  fiscal  year  enileil  June 
30,11111  

Law^Continued  from  page  27. 
Agreements  in  Consideration  of  Mar- 
riage. 

An  agreement  relative  to  the  settle- 
ment of  property  rights  in  considera- 
tion of  marriage  tuust  be  in  writing 
that  the  agreement  may  be  effective. 
An  oral  promise  to  transfer  property 
in  consideration  of  marriage  cannot 
be  proved. 

The  weight  of  authority  goes  to 
show  that  a  post  nuptial  written  con- 
tract will  not  confirm  an  anti-nuptial 
oral  contract  relative  to  a  marriage 
settleirient.  There  are  some  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  the  inost  important 
exception  being  rendered  in  Indiana. 
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STATUTE  OF  FRAUDS. 

The  form  or  manner  in  which  con- 
tracts are  executed  is  not  determined 
by  any  definite  rule.  Some  contracts 
are  by  law  required  to  be  in  writing 
and  though  the  contract  is  very  im- 
portant and  you  may  have  many  wit- 
nesses to  the  agreement,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  prove  the  contract  in  court 
unless  you  have  the  writing  signed 
by  the  other  party.  The  law  which 
imposes  this  condition  is  called  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  and  was  first  en- 
acted in  England  in  the  expectation 
that  it  would  prevent  perjury.  The 
crime  was  commonly  perpetrated 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law. 
Designing  and  unscrupulous  men 
with  their  accomplices  were  always 
ready  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  for 
their  services  to  perjure  themselves 
and  swear  that  contracts  had  been 
entered  into  with  them  which  really 
had  not  been.  Some  statute  of  this 
kind  exists  now  in  every  state  of  the 
Union  and  covers  buying,  selling  or 
obtaining  an  interest  in  real  or  per- 
sonal property;  answering  for  the 
debt  or  default  of  another  ;  the  mak- 
ing of  contracts  which  by!their  terms 
cannot  be  performed  within  a  year  ; 
agreements  made  in  consideration  of 
marriage. 

The  apparent  intent  to  be  bound  on 
the  contract  determines  the  liability 
and  so  it  matter.s  not  that  the  party 
failed  to  subscribe  his  name  in  the 
usual  place  of  signing.  It  is  suffi- 
cient signing  if  he  voluntarily  sign  at 
the  beginning,  end,  or  middle  of  the 
contract  except  where  a  statute  ex- 
pressly requires  that  the  contract  or 
instrument  shall  be  "subscribed." 
It  is  custom  however  to  subscribe  the 
name  to  a  contract  and  though  the 
law  may  legally  permit  the  signing 
elsewhere,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  busi- 
ness man  to  adhere  to  well  defined 
habits  of  the  majority. 

Contracts  Not  Within  One  Year. 

It  is  the  general  rule  that  an  oral 
contract  for  a  year's  services  or  em- 
ployment which  is  to  commence  in  the 
future  is  within  the  statute  of  frauds 
which  declares  that  every  agreement 
which,  by  its  terms,  cannot  be  per- 
formed within  one  year  from  the  mak- 
ing thereof  shall  be  void,  unless  such 
agreement  or  some  note  or  memoran- 
dum be  in  writing  and  subscribed  or 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged. 
Thus,  a  parole  contract  made  on  the 


20th  of  November  to  employ  one  for 
a  year  to  commence  as  soon  as  the 
one  so  engaged  shall  be  able  is  void. 
It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the  law 
that  the  time  of  making  and  the  year 
of  performance  must  be  within  the 
same  year  ;  and  if  the  time  of  making 
is  to  be  excluded  and  the  time  of  per- 
formance is  to  be  a  full  year,  a  con- 
tract cannot  be  performed  within  the 
year  within  which  it  is  made  and 
must  be  in  writing.  This  rule,  of 
course,  applies  to  such  contracts 
which  by  their  terms  cannot  be  per- 
formed within  a  year.  If  a  contract 
can  be  performed  within  a  year 
though  it  may  be  for  a  longer  time,  it 
is  not  within  the  statute.  An  agree- 
ment by  one  to  work  for  another  to 
commence  as  soon  as  the  former  is 
released  by  his  present  employer  is 
one  of  which  performance  may  begin 
at  once  and,  therefore,  is  not  with- 
in the  statute  although  a  few  days 
may  lapse  before  performance  begins. 
If  the  agreement  contain  a  contingen- 
cy that  may  happen  within  a  year  it 
is  held  not  to  be  within  the  statute  al- 
though the  contract  may  be  for  a 
longer  time  than  one  year  and  the 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  contracts 
indefinite  as  to  their  duration.  A 
contract  of  employment  for  one  year 
and  afterwards  as  long  as  the  parties 
should  please  is  not  within  the  stat- 
ute. A  contract  for  maintenance, 
support  and  education  of  a  minor  for 
a  term  of  years  is  valid  though  not 
in  writing.  Death  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  is  a  contingency  which  might 
occur  before  the  lapse  of  a  year  and 
this  circumstance  would  render  the 
agreement  one  which  might  be  ful- 
filled in  less  time  than  a  year. 
Sale  or  Any  Interest  in  Real  Property. 
A  writing  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
statute  of  frauds  as  a  contract  for 
sale  of  real  estate  may  be  contained 
in  an  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
ceipt acknowledging  payment  from  a 
purchaser  of  a  certain  sum  as  part  of 
a  stated  purchase  price  for  some  des- 
ignated property  and  signed  by  the 
seller.  Correspondence,  telegrams, 
etc.,  relative  to  sale  or  interests  in 
property  will  be  sufficient  to  take  the 
contract  out  of  the  statute  of  frauds 
and  give  binding  effect  and  even  a 
letter  written  by  the  party  to  be 
charged  to  a  third  person  relative  to 
and  definitely  describing  the  interest 
granted  has  been  held  as  sufficient  to 
prove  a  contract.     It   is   not   a  ques- 


tion of  how  little  will  suffice  to  enable 
one  to  prove  acontract  of  this  nature, 
however,  but  more  a  problem  of  what 
should  a  good  business  man  do  to 
evidence  his  understandings.  We 
all  know  that  parol  evidence  is  not 
admitted  to  prove  a  contract  pertain- 
ing to  real  property.  Our  transfers 
ordinarily  contain  agreements  con- 
cerning provisions  for  payments  of 
purchase  money  by  installments, 
sales  subject  to  existing  mortgages, 
options  to  the  removingof  buildings, 
removing  of  crops,  rights  to  cross, 
construct  and  maintain  pipe  lines, 
telephone  and  power  lines,  etc.; 
agreements  relative  to  value  restric- 
tions and  place  of  construction  of 
buildings,  agreements  concerning  re- 
strictions in  the  use  of  property  all 
of  which  should  be  completely  and 
carefully  placed  in  writing  and  sign- 
ed by  those  to  be  obligated. 

Sales  of  Personal  Property. 

Contracts  executed  and  executory 
for  the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  must  be  in  writing 
where  the  amount  is  more  than  $.50. 
(In  some  states  the  amount  is  1-ss). 
The  statute  applies  to  sales  at  public 
auction  as  well  as  private  sales,  sales 
of  growing  crops  raised  by  cultiva- 
tion and  sales  of  timber  and  other 
natural  produce  of  land. 

Sales  of  notes  and  bonds  are  within 
the  statute  in  some  states. 

The  contract  is  not  within  the  stat- 
ute where  the  buyer  accepts  and  act- 
ually receives  part  of  the  goods  sold, 
but  there  must  be— 

1.  Delivery  by  the  seller. 

2.  Acceptance  by  the  buyer, 

3.  Actual  receipt  by  the  buyer. 

To  satisfy  the  statute  of  frauds  de- 
livery must  be  made  with  the  intent 
to  vest  the  right  of  possession  in  the 
vendee  ;  and  there  must  be  actual  ac- 
ceptance by  him  as  vendee. 

The  contract  is  not  within  the  stat- 
ute :  where  the  buyer  makes  a  part 
payment  or  pays  something  to  bind 
the  bargain. 

Answering  for  the  Debt  or  Default  of 
Another. 

Instances  in  which  the  guaranty  or 
promise  is  collateral  to  the  principal 
contract  but  is  made  at  the  same 
time,  and  becomes  an  essential 
ground  of  the  credit  given  to  the  prin- 
cipal debtor  are  in  general  within  the 
statute  of  frauds. 

One  who  promises  to  answer  for  the 
debt  or  default  of  another  must  not 
himself  be  or  become  primarily  liable 
for  if  he  is,  he  is  not  answering  for 
the  debt  of  another  and  the  agree- 
ment is  not  required  to  be  in  writing 
to  be  proved. 

Whenever  the  main  purpose  of  the 
promiser  is  not  to  answer  for  another 
but  to  answer  some  business  purpose 
of  his  own,  his  promise  is  not  within 
the  statute  of  frauds,  although  it  may 
be  in  form  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt 
of  another. 

(.Conclnded  on  page  26.) 
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MISSOURI  VALLEY  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING   AT  OMAHA,    N'EBSASKA,    NOVE?I- 
BEB  29-30,  1012. 

The  Program  Committee,  as  well  as  all  otiicers 
of  the  Missouri  \'alley  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association,  'has  left  nothing  undone  toward 
making  the  coming  m.eeting  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  any  association  ever  held  in  the  Kast. 
This  association,  although  the  youngest  in  this 
country,  has  outstripped  all  others  in  numbers, 
in  enthusiasm,  in  good  fellowship  and  general 
results. 

The  association  is  the  exponent  of  all  that  is 
good  in  business  education,  as  practiced  in  all 
schools,  public,  private  anfl  parochial.  It  has 
never  been  dominated  by  any  clique  or  clan 
but  every  one  who  has  ever  attended  one  of  its 
meetings  has  become  an  enthusiast.  Promi- 
nent eclijcators,  book  and  appliance  men  and 
others  have  frequently  made  the  remark.  "The 
Missouri  Valley  is  </je  one  association  I  never 
miss." 

The  program,  which  appears  on  this  page. 
will  be  found  replete  with  good  things.  There 
are  speakers  of  national  renown,  w-ho  will  come 
half-way  cross  the  continent  to  be  present. 
Then  there  are  many  bright,  energetic,  re- 
sourceful teachers,  who  have  the  latest  and  best 
to  give  all  who  attend.  The  Missouri  \'alley 
program  is  always  "something  different"— 
something  that  can  be  carried  back  to  the 
schools  and  used  for  the  uplifting  of  the  profes- 
sion. Then  the  social  side  will  not  be  neglect- 
ed, we  will  have  a  reception  and  banquet,  and 
the  Publicity  Bureau  of  the  Commercial  Club 
will  be  in  evidence  in  such  a  way  that  every 
teacher  will  realize  that  never  before  have  we 
met  in  a  city  where  the  glad  hand  had  been  so 
numerous,  where  the  city  sends  forth  her  busi- 
ness men  to  welcome  everyone  and  appreciate 
our  presence. 

Omaha  and  her  suburbs  contains  nearly 
200, uuO  people,  Omaha  has  a  Central  High 
School  that  cost  over  a  million  dollars.  Omaha 
has  the  only  High  School  of  Commerce  in  the 
United  States  that  is  purely  commercial,  the 
equipment  of  which  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any 
business  school.  ( )maha  is  the  third  largest  pack- 
ing center  in  the  world.  Omaha  has  the  largest 
smelter  and  refinery  in  the  world.  ( )maha  is  the 
greatest  creamery  butter  producing  city  in  the 
United  States,  Omaha  has  banks  doing  as  high 
as  Sri, 000, 000  business  each  per  day.  Omaha  has 
buildings  twenty  stories  high.  (Jmaha  has  the 
headquarters  of  one  of  the  greatest  railway  sys- 
tems in  the  world  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest 
fraternal  insurance  companies  iii  existence, 

One  afternoon  of  the  meeting  will  be  set  aside 
for  visits  to  these  great  institutions,  where  a  cor- 
dial welcome  will  be  given  to  all  who  desire  to 
study  Biifihifss  at  short  range. 

All  of  the  schools  of  the  city  will  be  open  for 
the  reception  of  visitors  and  the  principal  and 
teachers  will  be  pleased  to  extend  every  cour- 
tesy to  those  in  attendance.  There  are  seventy- 
Bve  commercial  teachers  employed  in  Omaha 
alone. 

This  meeting,  being  centrally  located,  will  at- 
tractthe  best  of  the   profession   from   Missouri. 


Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Iowa,  South  Dakola.  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Illinois.  "All  railroads 
lead  to  Omaha."  and  the  service  is  so  excellent 
that  teachers  may  come  from  any  point  within 
this  radius  after  the  Thanksgiving  festivities 
at  home  and  arrive  in  time  to  attend  the  open- 
ing exercises,  remain  through  the  entire  ses- 
sion anil  reach  home  Saturday  night. 

After  reading  the  program  anil  deciding  to  at- 
tend, teachers  will  confer  a  great  favor  and  as- 
sist those  in  charge  in  providing  for  their  com- 
fort if  they  will  send  a  card  to  Mr.  K.  \'.  Parrish. 
Omaha  Commercial  Club,  or  Mr.  L,.  C.  Kusmis- 
el.  Principal  High  School  of  Commerce.  Omaha. 

PROGRAM 
FRIDAY    MORNING 

Music. 

Address  of  welcome,  E.  V.  Parrish,  Publicity 
Bureau,  Omaha  Com'l  Club. 

Response,  Allen  Moore.  Chillicothe  Normal. 
Chillicothe,  Mo 

President's  Address.  C  T.  Smith.  K.  C.  Busi- 
ness College.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Fraudulent  Letters.  T.  E.  Musseltnan,  (jem 
City  B,  C,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Spelling  that  Teaches,  J.  L  Brawford,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

Rapid  Calculation— An  Art.  J.  H.  Redmond. 
Central  High  School.  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

First  Steps  in  Typewriting,  Ella  McX'ev,  Bus- 
iness College,  Joplin,  Mo. 

FRIDAY    AFTERNOON 

Music. 

What  the  Business  Men  Demand,  Ellis  U. 
<;rafT.  Sup't  Public  Instruction.  Omaha. 

Musiness  Excursions,  Omaha  Industries— 
A  Modern  Bank— Shoe  Factory— Smelter  and 
Retinerv  — Stock  Yards— Creamery  —  Garment 
Factory  —  Insurance  Headquarters— R  a  i  1  w  a  y 
Headquarters,  etc. 

FRIDAY   EVENING 

Reception  and  Banquet. 

The  Signs  of  the  Times,  A.  N.  Palmer,  New- 
York  City. 
Three-minute  Hold-up,  Road  Agents. 

SATURDAY    MORNING 

Music 

Disciplinary  Value  of  Study.  Grace  Borland. 
Westport  High  School.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

(ireat  Weaknesses  of  Shorthand  Teachers- 
Alice  B.  Hoskin,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

Little  ;Things  in  the  Development  of  the 
.Stenographer.  E.  M.  Douglas.  Capita!  City 
Commercial  College,  Madison.  Wisconsin. 

Things  I  Have  Learned,  Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe. 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

SATURDAY    AFTERNOON 

Music. 

Rapid  Calculation  Contest. 

The  Old  and  the  New,  Hon.  James  E.  Dal- 
zell.  State  Sup't  Public  Instruction,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

What  I  May  Do  in  Advanced  Work.  Aside 
from  Merely  Teaching  Bookkeeping  and  Short- 
hand—Ira  N.  Crabb.  High  School,  Denver.  Col. 

Some  Phases  of  Discipline.  Marie  Fraleigh. 
High  School,  Junction  City,  Kansas. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Selection  of  Place  of  Meeting, 

Adjournment. 


Spokane  Club — Continued  from  page  25 

Typewriter  Company;  and  A.  W. 
Eaton,  Manager  of  the  Underwood 
Typewriter  Company  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Reception  Committee  who 
went  along  with  us  a  little  more  than 
11,000  feet  toward  the  zenith  that  day. 
explaining  noteworthy  bits  of  scen- 
ery. We  stopped  at  Corona,  and  ate 
ravenously  ot  the  food  they  set  be- 
fore us  up  there  in  the  snow.  The 
temperature  was  that  of  late  March 
in  iowa  and  Illinois— likewise  the 
footing:  snow,  slush  and  mud,  with 
every  now  and  then  a  gust  of  marrow- 
chilling  wind  from  the  nearby — as 
well  as  the  distant  snow-shrouded 
mountains.  Do  not  take  that  trip  if 
you  have  a  weak  heart.  The  effect  of 
the  altitude  on  several  of  us  was  any- 
thing but  pleasant.  There  are  two 
lunch  counters.  In  the  one  under 
the  snowshed  that  covers  the  track 
there,  we  were  quite  well  served,  at  a 
reasonable  price,  considering  every- 
thing. At  the  one  outside,  both  food 
and  service  were  unsatisfactory.  The 
ride  is  of  surpassing  interest  to  tnose 
accustomed  to  none  but  the  engineer- 
ing tricks  east  of  the  Rockies. 

Almost  from  the  moment  we  left 
Chicago,  Charlie  Faust  had  been 
"F'oxy  Grandpa"  to  most  of  our  com- . 
pany,  and  Charlie  does  not  welcome 
the— as  yet— hazy  outlines  of  the  man 
with  the  Scythe  down  the  path,  any 
more  than  does  Palmer,  or  Marshall, 
or  Gaylord,  or  any  other  man  who 
finds  this  a  mighty  interesting  old 
world  in  which  to  work  andplay.  Well, 
Charlie  gave  us  a  slogan  that  we  all 
soon  learned,  and  that  nobody  will 
ever  forget.  It  was,  "Where's  Mary?" 
Now,  everybody  who  is  anybody 
knows  that  Mrs.  Mary  Faust  is  an 
Al  shorthand  teacher  and  one  of  the 
most  womanly  women  that  ever  got 
caught  by  a  .good  hearted,  lovable 
fellow  who  needed  a  keeper.  In  fact, 
when  one  considers  that  her  value  is 
above  rubies,  it  is  not  strange  Charlie 
was  running  around  all  the  while  like 
a  lost  child,  baying  out.  "Where's 
Mary?  "  But  to  prove  that  he  need- 
ed—and still  needs- a  keeper,  he  was 
forever  just  around  the  corner,  or 
somewhere  else  It  didn't  bother 
Mary;  no,  not  a  little  bit.  She  is  "on- 
to his  curves,"  so  to  speak.  She  just 
sailed  right  on  like  "a  jolly  cruiser 
that  had  a  haven  in  view  and  was  go- 
ing to  reach  it;  and  Charlie  always 
turned  up,  at  least  about  mealtime, 
with  that  piteous  wail,  "Where's 
Mary?"  Why  it  got  so  common  that 
some  of  the  girls  composed  a  ballad 
on  the  subject,  and  set  it  to  the  tune 
of  "Has  Anybody  Here  Seen  Kelly." 
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Let's  see,  what  was  I  talking  about? 
Oh,  yes,  we  were  up  at  Corona.  They 
have  some  stunted  mules  up  there^ 
and  elsewhere  in  the  mountain  coun- 
try— that  they  call  burros.  These 
are  for  the  delectation  of  the  naive 
tourist  and  the  enrichment  of  the 
shrewd  native.  We  were  kodaked  to 
death,  on  the  burros,  beside  the  bur- 
ros,between  the  burros, and  almost  in- 
side the  beasts.  I  awoke  just  in  time 
to  save  myself  from  becoming  a  sort 
of  Rocky  Mountain  Jonah.  One  of 
the  beggars  had  eaten  up  half  of  the 
morning  paper  that  cost  me  five 
cents,  and  was  starting  in  on  the  pos- 
terior part  of  my  raiment,  when  I 
came  out  of  my  trance  and  departed 
thence.  Well,  we  subsequently  slosh- 
ed around  in  the  water  and  mud  and 
wet  snow,  out  where  the  sun  got  a 
good  whack  at  us,  and,  taking  the 
chance  of  catching  "our  death  o' 
cold,"  we  were  snap-shotted  in  the 
middle  of  a  great  field  of  snow. 

We  were  promised  a  return  by  spe- 
cial locomotive  at  4  o'clock,  but  we 
came  down  on  the  regular  at  six  p. 
m.,  just  the  same.  We  found  Brother 
Parks  about  distracted,  but  grimly 
holding  the  fort.  We  were  immedi- 
ately loaded  into  automobiles,  "F"oxy 
Grandpa"  and  "Yours  truly"  being 
granted  seats  of  honor  in  Mr.  Parks' 
velvety  car,  where  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  sensible  answers  to  intelligent 
(!)  questions  about  civic  conditions, 
property  values,  park  and  boulevard, 
development,  etc.  That  ride  showed 
us  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  I 
have  ever  seen.  For  many  years 
Denver  has  had  in  force  an  ordinance 
forbidding  the  erection  of  buildings 
made  of  wood.  In  consequence, 
everywhere,  even  to  the  diminutive 
bungalow,  buildings  are  of  durable 
materials;  stone,  brick,  cement,  con- 
crete. And  they  are  architectural 
beauties,  too.  I  saw  no  city  in  all 
the  trip  where  I  would  rather  live. 
It  took  us  more  than  two  hours  to 
complete  the  trip,  and  to  those  of  us 
who  were  just  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  effect  mountain  air  has  on 
an  Eastener's  appetite, the  postponed 
dinner  was  rapidly  coming  to  be  an 
imperative  necessity.  It  was  much 
too  late  to  attempt  the  Lakeside  part 
of  the  program,  and  so  after  an  even- 
ing spent  by  many  with  friends  in 
Denver,  we  were  glad  to  catch  a  wink 
of  sleep  in  preparation  for  the  Glor- 
ious Fourth  to  be  spent  next  day  in 
and  about  Manitou  and  Colorado 
Springs. 
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„   NEWS  NOTES 

H  AND  NOTICES   N 


'i.  G.  Winter,  last  ye,ir  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.. 
High  School,  now  has  charge  of  the  bookkeep- 
ing department  of  the  Newark,  O.,  high  school. 

Herbert  M.  Heaney  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
College  of  Commerce  at  Kenosha.  Wisconsin, 
began  his  duties  at  the  Michigan  Business  and 
Normal  College,  Monday,  September  9.  Mr. 
Heaney  is  a  commercial  teacher  of  the  tirst  class. 
He  has  supplemented  a  splendid  scholarship 
obtained  in  college  work,  with  fourteen  years' 
experience  in  teaching  and  supervising. 

Howard  D.  Borley  says  of  Mr.  Heaney:  — "In 
the  class-room  he  was  always  the  real  teacher, 
master  of  his  subject,  earnest,  sympathetic  in 


the  treatment  of  his  pupils.  His  excellent  per- 
sonality stamped  itself  upon  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  and  he  interested  young  peo- 
ple in  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development. 

Tuesday,  September  3rd,  five  students  more 
than  twice  the  number  ever  enrolled  before  at 
an  open  session  enterefl  the  American  Com- 
mercial School.  O.  C.  Dorney,  Prop.,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.  Tnis  is  a  tine  tribute  to  the  splendid 
work  Mr.  Uorney  has  been  doing  for  many 
years  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

D.  W.  Hoff,  president  of  the  Meadville.  Pa.. 
Commercial  College,  reported  .September  10th 
an  enrollment  of  exactly  one  hundred  pupils. 
He  recently  equipped  the  typewriting  depart- 
ment with  wholly  new  oak  tables,  mission  style. 
18  inches  wide  by  12  feet  long,  with  five  ma- 
chines to  the  table,  which  makes  a  very  solid 
table  for  the  work.  Other  improvements  are 
under  way.  A  large  number  of  new  typewriters 
were  recently  installed. 

C.  V.  Crumley,  president  of  the  National 
Teachers' .Association  for  1912-13,  goes  to  Ta- 
coma,  Washington,  as  principal  of  the  short- 
hand department  in  the  Beutel  Business  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Crumley  also  won  the  gold  medal  at 
the  (iregg  Shorthand  Teachers'  Contest  which 
took  place  in  Spokane  last  July. 

Mr.  John  W.  Parker  is  now  principal  of  the 
National  Business  College,  .\lbert  Lea,  Minn., 
having  been  electeil  to  till  that  position  a  few 
months  ago.  He  reports  that  the  outlook  for  a 
large  attendance  is  moft  tlattering.  Mr.  Parker 
has  had  much  experience  as  a  teacher.  He  also 
attended  the  Zanerian  College  several  times. 
We  wish  him  much  success  in  his  new  position. 

Miss  Marie  E.  KaufTman,  has  been  appointed 
supervisor  of  writing  in  the  Plattsmouth,  Nebr.. 
schools. 

Oscar  W.  Burgess,  of  Ypsilanli,  Mich,,  is  the 
new  man  at  the  head  nf  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Lnckport.  .\.  Y.,  High  School. 

E.  H.Tullis.  of  the  Alliance,  Ohio,  Business 
College,  reports  that  school  has  opened  with  a 
very  gottd  attendance,  and  th:it  the  prospects  are 
good  for  an  enrollment  larger  than  they  can  ac- 
commotlate  in  their  present  location. 

J.  C.  Evans,  formerly  of  Lnckport.  N.  Y.,  is 
now  connected  with  the  High  School,  Plain- 
tield.  N.J  .  as  a  commercial  teacher. 

Miss  Maud  E.  Harris,  who  recently  completed 
work  in  the  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Business  College, 
goes  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  teach  penmanship, 
arithmetic  and  b('Okkeeping  in  The  Barton 
Academy, 

Miss  Hazel  Trobridge.  of  Minneapolis,  is  a 
new  teacher  in  the  Williams  Business  College, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

H.  G.  Kidd.  of  Canton,  Ohio,  has  been  engag- 
ed by  the  Santa  Barbara,  California,  Business 
College,  to  teach  commercial  work  there  this 
year. 

Miss  Olive  Hunsaker  is  teaching  this  year  in 
the  Springfield,  Ohio,  High  School. 

The  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
West  .-Vllis.  Wis.,  school  was  filled  by  the  en- 
gagement of  A.  E.  Rowland,  formerly  of  the 
Cream  City  Business  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

L.  O.  Clement,  of  Central  Square,  N.  Y.,  has 
recently  taken  a  position  as  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Schenectady  Business  College,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

E.  W.  Keenan,  of  Barneston,  Pa.,  is  to  teach 
commercial  subjects  in  the  Wilmington,  Del,, 
High  School,  this  year. 

L.  M.  Carter,  of  Yale,  111.,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  High  School. 

Miss  Anna  T.  Carey,  of  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  commercial  teacher  in 
the  East  Orange,  N  .  J.,  High  School. 

Y..  J.  fioddard,  last  year  with  Bank's  Business 
College,  Philadelphia,  has-  taken  a  position  as 
head  of  the  commercial  department  in  the  Ham- 
monton,  N,  J.,  High  School. 

The  Kingston.  Pa.,  High  School  has  added 
Miss  Anna  E.  Townsend.  of  Cape  May  Court 
House,  .V.  J.,  to  its  staff  asacommercial teacher. 


H.  W.  Hammond's  "Style  Book  of  Business 
English"  and  Charles  K.  Smith's  "Cumulative 
Speller  and  Shorthand  \'ocabulary",  by  Isaac 
Pittman  &  Son,  of  New  York,  are  late  additions 
to  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  list. 

Mr.  Raymond  W.  Carr  is  supervising  penman- 
ship in  the  Middletown,  Ohio,  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Green,  of  Virginia,  is  a  new 
teacher  in  the  shorthand  department  of  the  Mer- 
rill College,  Stamford,  Conn, 

Miss  Emma  Thebisy  has  taken  a  position  in 
the  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  High  School. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Criswell,  of  Cambridge,  Ohio, 
•  has  recently  been  employed  by  E.  E.  Admire, 
for  his  East  Side  SchooMTheMetropolitan  Busi' 
ness  College,  Cleveland;  and  Miss  Grace  E, 
White,  of  Stanton,  Mich.,  has  been  engaged  by 
the  same  school, 

Mr.  L.  D.  Nation,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  signed 
a  contract  to  teach  in  the  Mosher  &  Lampman 
Business  College,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Smith  has  been  engaged  as  an  as- 
sistant teacher  in  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  High 
School. 

Mrs.  r;ertrude  Jay.  who  for  some  years  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  shorthand  department  of 
Blair's  Business  College.  Spokane,  Wash,,  has 
been  engaged  as  a  teacher  to  head  the  commer- 
cial work  in  the  Phoenix,  Arizona,  High 
School. 

.Mvin  C.  Hart  last  year  with  Heeb's  School, 
Indianapolis,  is  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Barnes'  Business  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  commercial  work  in  the  Sparta,  Wis., 
High  School,  is  now  in  charge  of  Fred  O.  Signs' 
who  last  year  taught  similar  work  in  the  Day 
School  of  the  Portland,  Oregon,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Basil  Perkins,  of  Hudson,  N.  H.,  is  a  new 
teacher  in  the  Bristol  County  Business  School, 
Taunton,  Mass. 

J.  T.  Butt,  of  Bowling  Green.  Ky..  is  now 
head  of  the  shorthand  department  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  commercial  work  in  the  Haverhill,  Mass., 
High  School,  is  in  charge  of  Ralph  Stevens' 
who  last  year  held  a  similar  position  in  the 
Uedham,  Mass,,  High  School. 

Miss  Elora  Gordon  is  now  an  assistant  teacher 
in  the  Laconia  Business  College,  Laconia,  N. 

Miss  Maggie  Burrell  is  teaching  commercial 
branches  in  the  Oconto  Falls,  Wis.,  High 
School. 

The  following  new  teachers  have  been  added 
to  the  statT  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Leominster,  Mass.,  High  School:  the  Misses 
Edna  Cole  and  Alice  Smith,  as  teachers  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  Blanche  Jobee, 
as  teacher  of  penmanship,  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping. 

T.  W.  Ovens,  who  formerly  owned  the  Ovens 
School,  Pottsville,  Pa,,  has  accepted  the  Princi- 
palshipof  the  Southern  Alberta  Business  Col- 
lege, Medicine  Hat,  Alberta, 

Miss  Myra  F.  Carvill  has  been  hired  as  in- 
structor of  typewriting  in  Bliss  Business  Col- 
lege. Lewiston,  Maine. 

The  Globe  Business  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
has  engaged  H.  H.  Kloepping  to  teach  com- 
mercial work. 

The  position  as  supervisorship  of  penmanship 
in  the  Omaha  Public  Schools  has  been  filled  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  Peel,  of  Cedar  Kapids. 

L.  C.  Smith,  of  Enid,  Okla..  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Albion,  Nebraska,  High 
School. 

Sydney  L.  Angell,  of  Streator,  111., has  closed  a 
contract  with  Beckley  Institute.  Beckley.  W. 
Va.    He  is  to  teach  the  usual  commercial  work. 

Miss  E.  Florence  Stapler,  of  .\bington,  Pa„ 
has  taken  the  position  held  last  year  by  Miss 
Gertrude  I.  Johnson,  in  the  Schissler  CoUegeof 
Business.  Norristown.  Pa. 

Bruce  Jeffries,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Canada 
Business  College,  Chatham.  Ontario,  is  teaching 
commercial  work  in  the  Dominion  Business 
College,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
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C.  E.  Chanilierliii,  wlui  for  some  years  past  has 
been  connected  with  Ellsworth  College.  Iowa 
Falls,  Iowa,  is  now  connected  witli  the  lleald's 
College.  Stockton.  Calif.  The  B.  E.  wishes  Mr. 
Chamberlain  much  snccess  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

A.  P.  Meub,  last  year  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  is 
now  connected  with  the  Otero  Co.,  Commercial 
High  School,  La  Junta,  Colo.  We  wish  him 
success  in  that  progressive  country  and  school. 

J.  P.  Simon,  President  of  the  New  pjra  Busi- 
ness College.  Superior.  Wis.,  reports  that  the 
September  opening  of  his  institution  shows  the 
largest  enrollment  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr. 
Simon  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  he 
is  achieving  in  conducting  his  institution. 

Earle  Powers,  last  year  with  the  Piquod  Busi- 
ness School,  Meridian.  Conn.,  now  heads  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Clinton.  Mass.. 
High  School. 

J.  .1.  Drury.  of  Troy,  O.,  and  recently  a  Zaner- 
iaTi  Student,  now  has  charge  of  the  penmanship 
in  the  Southern  States  Business  College,  Pensa- 
cola,  Kla.  Mr.  Drury  is  a  young  man  of  excel- 
lent character  and  habits  and  will,  we  feel  sure, 
achieve  success  in  the  Southland. 

Ralph  Howard  Wright,  formerly  Associate 
Principal  of  the  Central  Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  has  been  appointed  as  an  in- 
Btructor  of  commercial  subjects  at  the  High 
School  at  Paterson,  X.  J.  Isaac  T.  Conklin  takes 
his  place  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Conklin  was 
formerly  with  the  Peekskill  Military  Academy. 

Miss  .Julia  Mansfield.  Osage.  Iowa,  will  have 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  North 
Platte.  Neb.,  High  School  this  year. 

Miss  Emma  Dearborn,  last  year  and  for  sever- 
al years  head  of  the  commercial  work  of  the 
.Meriden.  Conn..  High  School,  will  have  charge 
of  the  new  commercial  work  in  the  Cleveland  Y. 
W.C.  A. 

Arthur  Meredith,  who  was  the  first  principal  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  State  Normal 
.School,  Salem,  Mass..  has  been  appointed  com- 
mercial instructor  in  the  William  Penn  High 
School  for  Girls.  Philadelphia. 

J.  L.  Kauffman.  Elkader.  Iowa,  is  the  new 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Iron  Mountain.  Mich.. 
High  School. 

G.  W.  Miner,  co-author  with  J.  H.  Moore,  of 
the  Moore  &  Miner  bookkeeping  and  arithme- 
tic text-books,  widely  known,  the  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Westfield.  Mass..  High  School.has 
been  re-elected.  The  rumor  to  the  contrary  is 
the  cause  of  this  news  item. 

George  F.  Gundry.  of  Wallace.  Idaho,  Frank 
H.Arnold,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo..  and  John  Da- 
vis, of  Spokane,  are  the  new  commercial  teach- 
ers in  the  North  Central  High  .School  and  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  High  School.  Spokane.  Mr. 
Arnold  goes  to  the  Lewis  &  Clark;  the  other  two 
to  the  North  Central. 

Kaymond  (ioodfellow  is  the  new  commercial 
teacher  in  Colby  Academy,  New  London,  N.  H. 

Miss  Nora  E.  Chapman  is  the  new  commercial 
teacherat  the  Gibson  City,  111..  High  School. 

C.  B.  Carey,  last  year  with  the  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J..  High  School,  is  to  be  an  assistant  teacher 
this  year  in  the  West  Hoboken.  N.  J.,  High 
School. 

Luther  B.  D'.Xrmond.  last  year  manager  of  the 
commercial  part  of  the  Fiske  Teachers'  .\gency. 
has  given  up  the  work  and  taken  a  position  with 
tlie  Metroijolitan  Business  College,  Chicago. 

J.  K.  Hadley,  principal  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College.  Aurora.  Ills.,  is  to  be  the  head 
of  the  CJregg- Aurora  Business  College,  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  John  R.  (Jregg. 

Forrest  White,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin.  CJhio. 
Business  College,  t'as  charge  of  the  commercial 
work  of  the  Hammel  Business  College,  Akron. 
Ohio. 

Jasper  Robertson.  Grand  Bay.  Ala.,  and  Maud 
Harris,  Fitchburg.  Mass..  are  new  commercial 
teachers  in  the  Mobile,  .\la..  High  .School. 

Miss  Alice  Richardson  has  charge  of  the  short- 
hand work  of  tlie  University  of  North  Dakota 
Model  High  School. 


K.  L.  Ghck.  one  of  the  most  widely-known 
penmen  in  the  country,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  located  at  Concord.  N.  H.,  is  the 
teacher  of  penmanship  and  (iregg  Shorthand  in 
Northwestern  Business  College.  Spokane, Wash 

Miss  Annabelle  Lowney,  Providence,  R.  L. 
is  to  be  a  new  teacher  in  the  Haverhill,  Mass., 
Business  College. 

B.  E.  .\lward,  for  two  or  three  years  witli  the 
Hillsboro.  Ohio,  High  School,  goes  to  the  Moun- 
tain Home,  Idaho,  High  School,  to  take  charge 
of  commercial  work. 

L.  \.  Newton,  employed  last  year  in  Cumber- 
land Md..  High  School,  is  with  the  -Maiden, 
Mass..  Commercial  School,  taking  the  place  of 
(Jeorge  A.  Parker  who  goes  to  the  Jamaica  Higli 
School,  New  "^'ork  City. 

.\.  W.  Madeira,  one  of  the  Zanerian  pupils,  has 
charge  of  the  penmanship  work  of  the  Elliott's 
Business  College,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Edgar  T.  Beede,  for  some  years  teacher  of 
sliorthand  in  the  Manchester,  N.  H..  Business 
College,  goes  to  the  Vermont  .State  Prison  at 
Windsor,  as  a  clerk. 

J.  W.  Poisson  is  opening  a  new  business  col- 
lege in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

David  E.  Peck,  of  Northboro,  Iowa,  is  to  teach 
at  Claranda,  Iowa. 

Miss  Alice  F.  Lunt,  will  be  with  Kinyon's 
BusinessSchool,  at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Miss  Con  M.  Schmalle  will  be  a  new  assistant 
commercial  teacher  in  the  West  High  .School. 
Des  Moines,  and  W.  W.  Arner,  last  year  at  Ne- 
vada, Mo.,  will  be  another  assistant  in  the  West 
High'School,  Des  Moines. 

Miss  Louise  (j.  Smith,  of  Pottstown.  Pa.,  goes 
to  the  Millville,  N.  J.  High  School. 

K.  S.  Hiner.  of  Cambridge.  Ohio,  and  Miss 
Alma  Bayman.  of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  are  new- 
commercial  teachers  in  the  Metropolitan  Busi- 
ness College.  Cleveland,  and  Miss  Stella  Craw- 
ford, of  Alliance.  O..  is  shorthand  teacher  there. 

Miss  .Sue  L.  Redcay,  last  year  with  the  Corry. 
Pa.,  High  School,  is  to  be  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  North  Union  High  School,  Union- 
town,  Pa. 

R.  G.  Cowles,  Springfield,  Mass..  is  a  new  as 
sistant  commercial  teacher  in  the  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  High  .School. 

Miss  Mary  Dodge,  of  Manchester,  Mass.,  goes 
to  the  York,  Maine,  High  School  to  take  charge 
of  commercial  work. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Day.  of  Salem,  Mass.,  is  a  new 
assistant  in  the  Salem,  Mass.,  High  .School. 

L.  A.  Carnahan  has  sold  his  school  at  Colum- 
bus. Neb.,  and  will  have  charge  of  the  commer- 
cial work  of  the  Charles  City.  Iowa,  College. 

W.  L.  Edwards  is  the  new  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Tacoma.  Wash..  High  School. 

.\.  D.  Shimek.  for  several  years  with  Ferris  In 
stitute.  Big  Rapids.  Mich.,  is  to  be  with  .San 
Francisco.  Calif..  Business  College. 

K.  S.  Bailey,  of  Hoopeston.  111..  N.  I.  Cross,  of 
Normal,  111.,  and  Frank  Lindley.  Winfield. 
Kansas,  are  to  be  the  new  commercial  teachers 
in  the  Lincoln.  Neb.,  High  School. 

M  iss  Deborah  Blossom  is  the  new  shorthand 
teacher  in  the  Lowell,  Mass.,  Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Miss  Ruth  Douglas  will  have  charge  of  the 
commercial  work  in  the  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  High 
School. 

<juy  R.  Newberry,  last  year  special  teacher  of 
penmanship  in  Highland  Park  College.  Des 
Moines,  is  now  teaching  penmanship  and  Eng- 
lish work  in  the  Wichita,  Kan.,  Business  Col- 
lege. 

diaries  R.  Crossett.  Jr..  for  two  or  three  years 
teacher  of  commercial  branches  in  the  Wake- 
Held.  Mass. .High  .School,  has  similar  work  in  the 
Dedham.  High  School. 

Miss  Jessie  Farrol,  a  Vassar  College  graduate, 
will  have  charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the 
Barre,  Mass.,  High  School. 


Miss  Kva  B.  Walt,  of  Pbilarielphia,  is  the  new 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Chester,  Pa..  High 
.School. 

(jeorge  A.  Kennedy,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  will 
have  charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  May- 
nard,  Mass..  High  School. 

R.  .\.  Brubeck,  who  for  several  years  has  had 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Bulkeley 
High  .School.  .New  London.  Conn.,  has  resigneil 
on  account  of  illness,  and  James  R.  JIahoiiey. 
last  year  with  the  State  Normal  School  at  Clare- 
more,  Okla..  has  the  position. 

Walter  S.  Seyler,  of  Reailing,  Pa,,  is  the  new 
commercial  teacher,  in  the  Latrobe,  Pa.,  Com- 
mercial College. 

Miss  Lucy  -Mae  Taylor,  of  Tappan,  Ohio,  goes 
to  the  Waterbury,  Conn.,  High  School  asa  teach- 
er of  shorthand. 

H.  W.  Parks,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  University, 
will  ha^■e  charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  High  School. 

Miss  Nellie  M.  Brown,  is  a  new  shorthand 
teaclier  in  the  Montpelier,  Vt..  Seminary. 

D.  L.  Evans,  who  has  teaching  in  Merrill  Col- 
lege, Stamford,  Conn.,  for  two  or  three  years, 
will  have  similar  work  with  Becker's  Business 
College,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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•Elliott"  is  the  title  of  the  nineteenth  catalog 
issued  by  the  Elliott  Commercial  School, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  It  is  printed  on  high  grade 
white  paper  with  black  ink  and  orange  borders. 
Halftone  illustrations  of  school  room  scenes 
show  rooms  all  well  filled  with  well  developed 
pupils. 

Mr.  Elliott  conducts  one  of  the  best  schools 
of  our  profession,  and  deserves  the  splendid 
patronage  he  is  receiving. 

The  Seattle.  Wash.,  Business  College,  issues 
a  unique  folder  circular  in  the  interest  of  that 
institution. 

The  Niagara  Business  Institute,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  v.,  puts  out  a  well  printed  and  attractively  il- 
lustrated circular  giving  information  in  regard 
to  that  institution,  E.  H.  Goit,  Principal. 

One  of  the  best  home-made  typewritten  du- 
plicated catalogs  ever  received  at  this  office  is 
hereby  acknowledged  from  the  Colorado  Busi- 
ness College.  Boulder,  Colo.  It  is  artistically 
covered  in  brown  with  gold  seal  and  tied  with 
orange  and  black  ribbon. 

"Fruit  of  our  Loom"  is  the  title  of  a  high 
grade  catalog  issued  by  and  in  the  interests  of 
Roger's  and  Allen's  .School.  Fall  River,  Mass, 

In  the  annual  announcement  of  the  Webster 
College  of  Law,  '29  LaSalle  St..  Chicago.  III., 
we  notethat  Frederick  Juchhotf,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  M., 
is  Secretary  of  Pre-Legal  Departtuent.  This  is 
the  Mr.  Juchhoff  who  contributed  a  series  of 
articles  on  law  in  The  Business  Educator 
soire  years  ago.  Hon.  James  Hamilton  Lewis, 
nicknamed  "Jim  Ham  Lewis,"  is  president  of 
the  College. 

The  Helena,  Mont.,  Business  College  catalog 
gives  one  a  good  glimpse  of  that  excellent 
school,  as  well  as  glimpses  of  that  thriving  city 
of  the  northwest. 

The  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  Business  College 
reaches  patrons  by  a  catalog  of  high  quality 
with  an  especially  attractive  title  page  of  a  busi- 
ness man  dictating  to  a  stenographer. 

The  LeMaster  Business  Institute.  Orange,  N. 
J.,  is  sending  out  a  booklet  containing  speci- 
mens showing  improvement  in  penmanship 
and  pen  lettering  made  by  the  pupils  of  that  in- 
stitution under  the  expert  instruction  of  Miss 
Nina  Pearl  Hudson. 

The  Nixon-Clay  Commercial  College,  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  is  a  growing,  practical  institution,  as 
evidenced  by  the  cntalog  recently  received. 
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What  Are  You  r 
Going  To  Do? 

CHAS.    r.  CRAQIES. 

Holyoke.   Mass.. 

Thompson's  Busines; 

School. 


THE  STORY  OF  TWO  GIRLS. 

The  orchestra  of  two  fiddles,  a  cornet,  a  clari- 
net and  a  big  double  bass  ceased  playing  the 
"Overture  to  William  Tell.'"  and  the  curtain  roll- 
ed jerkily  up,  and  sagged  a  little  to  either  side  till 
it  reached  the  top  of  the  procenium,  and  then 
—with  a  whir  and  a  whizz,  a  little  red  bantam  hen 
shot  through  the  open  practical  window  at  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  stage,  and  scuttled  across 
the  floor  to  a  hiding  place  behind  a  set  up  porce- 
lain stove,  and  an  instant  later  the  elf- like  figure 
of  a  girl,  with  tousled  hair  and  ragged  garments, 
one  bare  foot  and  the  other  in  an  apology  for 
a  [shoe,  bounded  through  the  open  window  and 
pursued  the  escaping  hen  to  her  hiding  place. 

There  was  an  instant  burst  of  applause  from 
the  audience  which  packed  the  town  hall  to  the 
doors.  II  was  the  opening  scene  of  "Fanchon 
the  Cricket"  that  old  time  play  from  George 
Sand's  novel,  which  made  Maggie  Mitchell,  a 
favorite  of  thirty  years  ago,  famous  the  wide 
land  over. 

I  go  to  the  theater  once  in  awhile,  now,  though 
I  must  confess  I  have  lost  most  of  my  admira- 
tion of  the  Thespian  art.  but  I  shall  never  forget 
Maggie  Mitchell  as  Fanchon  the  Cricket.  There 
may  be  better  actresses  today  but  I  don't  believe 
it.  and  if  1  could  get  as  much  joy  out  of  any  play 
as  I  did  thirty  years  ago  I  would  give  up  a 
week's  salary. 

Well,  I  was  the  new  school  teacher  in  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Belford  in  the  good  old  "(iranite 
State."  I  had  come  in  a  month  earlier  to  teach 
the  village  school  at  Belford.  which  had  become 
too  unruly  for  the  female  teachers  who  had  thus 
far  attempted  to  manage  it. 

My  entry  into  the  town  of  Btlford  was  not  at 
all  spectacular  for  I  came  in  walking  ten  miles 
with  a  "nightie"  a  clean  collar,  a^tooth  brush  and 
some  few  other  necessaries  of  life  tied  up  in  a 
bundle  I  carried  attached  to  a  stout  stick  over 
my  shoulders,  for  it  was  in  the  year  in  which  the 
"epizootic"  made  all  the  horse  flesh  in  Xew 
England  unfit  for  labor.  My  father  had  a  good 
horse  which  I.  an  eighteen  year  old  high  school 
boy,  long,  lank  and  lean,  was  accustomed  to 
drive  ;  but  the  horse  like  everybody  else's  horse 
was  done  up  with  "pink  eye,"  and  1  had  to 
march  in  lonely  procession  to  my  first  country 
school.  This  was  the  opening  performance  of 
the  season  by  the  Belford  Dramatic  Club"  and 
"l^W  Wilder  the  village  beauty  and  the  village 
tomboy  was  playing  "Fanchon  the  Cricket." 
Mighty  well  she  played  it  loo.  She  was  an  at- 
tractive girl,  daring  and  dashing  and  handsome, 
she  could  dance  like  an  elf  and  when  she  came 
to  that  scene  in  the  old  play  "Fanchon"  where* 
the  ragged  girl  dances  with  her  shadow  in  the 
moonlight,  in  the  glen,  and  kicked  her  one  shoe 
high  in  the  air,  she  brought  down  the  house 
with  a  vengeance. 

I  have  never  had  so  much  fun  in  my  life  as  I 
had  as  a  member  of  the  Belford  Dramatic  Club 
which  speedily  discovered  marked  tokens  of 
genius  for  humorous  parts  in  my  elongated  fig- 
ure. I  played  comic  parts,  and  occasionally  I 
played  the  lover  though  my  best  hold  was  ec- 
centric comedy. 

The  town  was  small,  not  more  than  1000  or 
1500  inhabitants  scattered  on  farms  around  the 
little  village  where  there  was  a  very  good  town 
hall  and  in  the  town  hall  a  stage  large  enough 
to  admit  of  some  pretty  ambitious  eff^orts. 

We  played  "Nick  of  the  Woods"  the  old  play 
which  Joseph  Proctor  a  famous  Xew  England 
tragedian  used  for  many  years.  Nobody  who 
ever  saw  Joseph  Proctor  as  the  "Jibbenainosay" 
in  that  famous  Indian  drama,  "Nick  of  the 
Woods"  would  forget  him,  and  we  put  that 
play  on  in  good    shape,    for  there  is  a  good- 


ly amount  nf  dramatic  talent  in  pretty  much 
everybody  after  you  once  get  at  it  and  bring  it 
out,  and  when  you  get  a  country  people  inter- 
ested in  plays  they  can  put  on  some  most  sur- 
prising stage  effects  too.  I  don'tremember  how 
we  rigged  up  the  fall  of  rushing  water  where 
the  "Jibbenainosay"  comes  sailing  over  it  in  his 
canoe  of  fire  and  rescues  the  captives  from  the 
Indians,  but  it  was  a  rip  roaring  play  all  right, 
and  "Jen"  Wilder  played  "Telie  Doe,"  the  In- 
dian maiden  as  well  as  any  actress  Joe  Proctor 
ever  had.  We  played  "The  Drunkard"  and  we 
had  an  actor  in  the  town  who  was  splendidly 
qualified  for  the  title  role  and  we  got  him  sober- 
ed up  sufficient  to  do  the  part  and  "Joe  Mor- 
gan," the  Drunkard,  really  knew  what  ".Va/j/a  a 
Potn"  was.  and  gave  ithe  great  delirium  tre- 
mens scene  with  vivid  power  and  realism. 

We  played  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and  trained 
Bill  Wilson's  hound  dogs  so  they  chased  "Eliza" 
across  the  white  canvas  cakes  of  ice  in  a  most 
realistic  style.  "Eliza,"  who  was  Bill  Wilson's 
wife,  Hattie,  was  mighty  well  acquainted  with 
those  dogs  and  she  held  a  piece  of  meat  in  one 
hand  behind  her  to  encourage  the  pups  as  she 
skippeil  gaily  across  the  Ohio  River,  about 
twenty  feet  wide,  bearing  her  child  in  her  arms. 

We  played  "Robert  Macaire.'*  I  made  a  hit 
as  "Jacques  Strop,"  afterwards  made  famous  by 
Francis  Wilson.  Francis  did  not  play  it  the 
same  way  that  1  did.  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  he  did  not.  We  played  the  Drummer  Boy 
of  Shiloh  and  nearly  blew  the  back  out  of  the 
town  hall  in  the  great  battle  scene,  for  every- 
body loaded  his  gun  to  the  muzzle  and  you 
could  cut  the  air  in  that  town  hall  up  into 
chunks  of  powder  smoke  and  carry  it  home  with 
you  after  we  got  through. 

There  is  great  fun  in  amateur  dramatics  and  it 
brings  out  a  lot  of  latent  talent  for  everybody  is 
more  or  less  of  an  actor  in  real  life  as  well  as  on 
the  mimic  sjage. 

Well.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  storj'  fif  two 
girls  and  one  of  them  was  "Jen"  Wilder." 

"Jen's"  father  was  one  of  the  best  fellows  I 
ever  knew  and  "/en"  loved  her  father  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  but  he  was  an  easy  going 
indulgent  fellow  who  left  the  bringing  iup  of 
the  girl  entirely  to  her  mother  and  the  mother 
was  much  like  "Jen"  herself,  warm  hearted,  im- 
pulsive and  with  little  liking  for  anything  in- 
tellectual, and  the  country  dances,  the  sleigh 
rides  and  straw  parties  were  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  mother  and  daughter  and  the  girl 
grew  up  wild,  a  splendid  dancer,  she  could  sing 
like  a  lark  although  she  had  no  musical  training 
and  she  was  as  unmoral  as  the  Hindoos  or  t'le 
Japanese.  Not  immoral  mind  you.  just  un- 
moral.   She  didn't  know  and  she  didn't  care. 

I  spent  two  joyous  winters  in  the  little  town 
of  Belford.  I  liked  the  people  and  they  liked 
me  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  had  to  wol- 
lop  many  a  small  boy  for  this  was  before  the 
day  when  moral  suasion  only  could  be  used  in 
the  public  schools.  I  had  two  boys  whose 
mother  felt  I  had  neglected  my  duty  if  I  didn't 
trounce  her  youngsters  four  days  out  of  five 
every  week  of  the  season,  but  my  school  <lays 
at  Belford  were  over.  I  went  on  to  the  big  city 
for  more  profitable  employment  there,  and  it 
was  ten  years  before  I  again  heard  of  Jen  Wild- 
er. 

Of  course  I  had  letters  occasionally  from 
friends  of  mine  at  Belford.  and  from  them  I 
presently  learned  that  "Jen"  had  run  awaj*  from 
home  and  gone  on  the  stage,  and  that  she  was 
playing  somewhere  in  the  West,  and  that's  all  I 
knew  about  her  until  she  was  recalled  to  my 
memory  by  a  startling  and  tragic  incident. 

*A  TRAGEDY." 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  even 
the  great  city  of  New  York  was  comparatively 
quiet.  The  city  of  Xew  York  is  like  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  in  this  ;  there  is  no  night  there." 
In  other  respects  it  differs  somewhat  from  the 
abode  of  the  blest,  but  along  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  things  quiet  down,  and  when  a 
night-hawk  cab.  drawn  by  a  rusty  looking  horse, 
driven  by  a  rusty  looking  driver,  turned  off 
Broadway  at  I'nion  Square  and  headed  east  on 
Fourteenth  Street,  there  was  only  here  and 
there  a  straggler,  a  lonely  policeman  pounding 
his  beat  around  the  Square,  and  the  human  flot- 
sam and  jetsam  that  all  night  long  finds  a  rest- 
ing place  on  the  benches  of  the  park,  to  notice 
the  stray  cabman  and  his  fare. 


And  then--of  asudden— there  came  a  woman's 
shrill  scream,  a  volley  of  oaths  and  curses,  and 
a  spurt  of  flame  leaped  from  the  darkness  of  the 
cab  window  followed  by  three  sharp  reports  of  a 
gun. 

In  an  instant  the  square  broke  into  life.  The 
sharp  rat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat  of  the  policeman's 
locust  on  the  sidewalk  was  answered  by  the 
pounding  feet  of  half  a  dozen  officers  rushing 
to  the  scene. 

The  slumbering  human  derelicts  sprang  to 
life  again  and  staggered  drunkenly  from  their 
interrupted  slumber  and  in  a  moment  fifty  or  a 
hundred  men  and  women  swarmed  around  the 
halted  cab  from  which  a  swirl  of  acrid  powder 
smoke  was  emerging.  There  was  an  ominous 
silence  within. 

.\  sturdy  officer  wrenched  open  the  door  of 
the  cab  and  pulled  out  a  woman,  her  gorgeous 
satin  dress  torn  about  the  neck,  her  big  plumed 
hat  smashed  down  over  her  face  and  a  smear  of 
blood  across  her  bare  arms  and  face.  She  was 
insensible  but  speedily  came  to  life  again  and 
began  to  scream  and  babble  hysterically  as  the 
officer  set  her,  not  too  gently,  upon  her  feet, 
and  splashed  water  from  a  drinking  hydrant  in 
her  face.  But  there  was  something  else  hud- 
dled up  on  the  floor  of  the  cab.  It  lay  there 
shapeless  and  formless  in  ominous  silence  and 
then  a  man's  crushed  hat  rolled  out  and  a  white 
ghastly  face  came  to  view.  The  neck  tipped 
back  limp  and  helpless  as  they  pulled  out  the 
body  of  a  man  and  laid  it  down  upon  a  neigh- 
boring bench  while  another  officer  rang  in  an 
ambulance  from  Bellevue,  and  called  up  the 
nearest  station  house. 

In  a  few  moments  the  ambulance  came  whirl- 
ing up  at  top  speed.  The  ambulance  doctor 
leaped  out,  bent  over  the  man,  and  in  a  moment 
came  to  his  feet  and  said,  "nothing  doing,  he's 
all  in." 

Another  ambulance  from  the  station  house 
whirled  up  just  at  this  moment,  and  two  officers 
got  in  with  the  woman  and  drove  off,  while  an- 
other officer  took  the  name  and  address,  of  the 
cabman.  And  the  human  dregs  slouched  back 
to  the  benches  in  the  park,  wrapped  their  old 
coats  and  newspapers  around  them,  and  subsid- 
ed again  into  the  half  drunken  slumber,  from 
which  they  had  been  awakened. 

THE  ?lORNING  AFTER. 

The  next  day  the  newspapers  were  full  of  it. 
A  prominent  sporting  man  well  known  about 
town  as  a  liberal  spender  of  money,  had  been 
shot  to  death  in  the  Xight-Hawk  Cab.  by  a  wo- 
man, a  variety  actress,  who  travelled  under  the 
name  of  Belle  Braceley.  The  two  had  spent  a 
wild  night  around  town,  after  she  had  done  her 
turn  at  an  up  town  theater,  near  Columbus  Cir- 
cle. 

They  had  started  on  a  tour  of  the  lobster  pal- 
aces of  the  White  Light  district.  Champagne 
and  everything  else  of  a  liquid  nature  had  flow- 
ed freely  as  they  journeyed  from  place  to  place, 
stopping  a  little  while,  and  then  moving  on  to 
the  next  resort,  being  piloted  by  the  night- 
hawk  cabman. 

They  had  reached  Fourteenth  Street  and  were 
turning  east  to  go  to  the  "Cafe  Boulevard,"  a 
noted  all-night  resort  down  on  Second  Avenue. 
A  quarrel  had  begun.  The  girl  claimedthat  the 
man  tried  to  kill  her.  and  that  in  the  struggle  to 
get  the  pistol  awav  from  him.  he  had  been  shot 
himself.  The  officers  claimed  that  the  girl  de- 
liberately attempted  to  kill  ihe  man  and  suc- 
ceeded in  her  attempt. 

I  was  teaching  school  at  that  time  in  the  little 
city  of  Peekskill,  forty  miles  up  the  river  from 
Xew  York,  and,  of  course,  we  had  the  morning 
papers.  And  when  "The  World"  came  out 
that  morning  with  a  picture  of  Bill  Harding, 
the  sporting  man.  and  of  Belle  Bracely,  the  va- 
riety actress,  and  of  Ihe  cabman,  and  the  old 
cab  horse,  and  the  pistol,  and  everything  else 
with  which  the  modern  newspapers  so  charm- 
ingly illustrate  murder  and  other  sports.  I  stared 
for  a  moment  at  the  picture  of  the  woman. 
Where  had  I  seen  thatface?  I  knew  it.  yet  I  did 
not.  You  know  how  it  is  sometimes,  you  see  a 
face,  you  say  "I  know  that  person,"  but  you  can 
not  recall  who  it  is,  I  could  not. 

But  a  few  days  later  the  feeling  wasexplained 
when  the  busy  reporters  got  at  things,  and  the 
story  came  out.  that  Belle  Bracely  was  a  country 
girl  from  New  Hampshire,  who  had  run  away 
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from  home  a  dozen  years  ago.  and  gone  on  the 
stage,  and  that  her  real  name  was  Wilder,  and 
that  her  father,  was  there  looking  after  her  in- 
terests in  the  trial  that  was  coming  on,  and 
which  might  send  her  to  the  electric  chair  as  a 
murderess. 

THE  TRIAL. 

1  need  not  say  that  I  followed,  with  breathless 
interest,  the  reports  of  the  sensational  trial 
which  followed. 

"Jen"  Wilder  had  no  money.  Her  fatlier  was 
in  very  moderate  circumstances,  but  by  strain- 
ing every  nerve  and  appealing  to  friends,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  money  enough  to  secure 
a  well  known  criminal  lawyer  to  undertake  the 
defense.    He  knew  his  business. 

And  when  "Jen"  came  into  the  dock  to  plead 
"not  guilty"  to  the  crime  of  murder,  it  was  a 
very  ilifTerent  looking  Jen  from  the  gaudily 
dressed  woman  who  was  dragged  out  of  the 
hack  that  night  on  Union  Square.  He  had  her 
hair  dressed  up  to  show  her  girlishness,  her  hair 
was  done  up  in  school-girl  style,  and  the  month 
or  two  in  prison  which  preceded  the  trial  had 
done  everything  to  wipe  out  the  marks  of  dissi- 
pation which  were  only  too  plainly  stamped 
upon  her  features  when  she  was  arrested.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  simple  manner  to  accentuate 
her  youth  and  the  innocence  of  expression,  in 
which  he  had  drilled  her  thoroughly,  became 
her  well. 

It  was  a  pitiful  little  girl  who  appeared  liefore 
the  jury  of  twelve  good  men  and  true,  and  there 
was  sympathy  in  the  eyes  of  every  spectator  in 
the  crowded  court  room,  but  the  district  attorney 
was  out  for  a  record. 

He  was  a  new  man.  He  had  been  electetl  on 
the  promise  that  crime  should 'not  go  unpun- 
ished and  he  pursued  relentlessly  every  thread 
of  evidence  to  indicate  that  it  was  murder,  and 
not  a  scuttle  of  two  drunken  persons  for  the 
possession  of  a  loaded  revolver.  He  showed 
that  this  man,  Harding,  already  married,  had 
been  for  months,  if  not  years  showering  gitts 
upon  the  variety  actress,  that  her  clothes  and 
jewels  were  gifts  from  him,  that  it  was  he  who 
paid  for  the  apartment  she  occupied  and  for 
many  luxuries  and  then  he  brought  out,  the 
point  that  the  wife,  deserted  and  neglected,  had 
appealed  to  her  husband  and  was  about  be  rec- 
onciled to  him  and  claimed  that  the  actress,  see- 
ing him  about  to  escape,  and  seeing  him  deter- 
mined to  give  her  up  and  return  to  his  wife,  had 
killed  him  rather  than  let  him  go  back. 

It  was  not  a  pretty  story  that  he  mercilessly 
unfolded  before  the  jury  and  when  he  sat  down 
after  his  closing  plea,  which  lasted  three  full 
hours  and  held  the  courtroom  breathless,  "Jen" 
Wilder's  face  was  burie<l  in  her  arms  and  her 
form  was  shaking  with  sobs,  and  there  were 
stern  eyes  looking  upon  her  from  every  part  of 
the  courtroom. 

But  the  "Counsel  for  the  Defense"  was  no 
novice  in  his  profession.  It  is  hard  enough  to 
convict  a  woman  under  any  circumstances  of 
such  a  crime  as  murder,  especially  so  in  the 
courts  of  New  York.  The  Attorney,  an  old  man 
he  was,  could  turn  on  the  water  fntm  his  eyes  at 
a  moment's  notice  and  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  pleaded  for  the  life  of  his  client. 
An  appealing  figure  it  was  t(»o,that  she  made 
before  the  jury,  as  he  told  them  to  remember 
that  they  were  husbands  and  fathers,  and  that 
they  had  children  of  their  own  like  this  girl,  de- 
fenseless in  a  great  city,  beset  with  temptations 
and  almost  forced  by  necessity  to  depend  upon 
the  aid  of  men  who  cared  little  for  womad's  vir- 
tue. 

"Jen"  was  twenty-eight  years  old  if  she  was  a 
day.  but  she  didn't  look  more  than  eighteen  as 
she  made  up  for  the  trial,  and  when  at  last  he 
finished  his  plea  and  sat  down  burying  his  own 
face  in  his  handkerchief,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye 
in  the  crowded  autlience,  and  even  the  stern 
judge  on  the  bench  and  the  police  guards  about 
the  doorway  had  a  suspicious  moisture  in  their 
eyes  and  half  the  jury  were  gulping  uneasily 
and  blowing  their  noses. 

The  judge's  charge  was  severe  but  impartial 
and  the  jury  filed  out  at^d  the  court  room  settled 
down  into  a  long  silence  to  wait  the  coming  of 
verdict- 

It  was  nearly  mid-oight  when  there  came  a 
message  to  the  courtroom  asking  that  the  jury 
be  dismissed  that  they  could  not  possibly  agree 
upon  a  verdict.     The   judge  sent    them   back 


again  and  dismissed  the  court  to  meet  at  ten  the 
next  morning.  At  ten  the  jury  was  still  out  but 
in  about  an  hour  they  came  in  looking  haggard 
and  worn  after  their  all  night  session  and  lined 
up  in  the  jury  box.  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury." 
said  the  stern  faced  judge.  "Have  you  agreed 
upon  a  verdict?"  And  the  foreman,  white  lipped 
and  pale,  replied,  'We  have  your  honor," 
"What  is  your  verdict,  guilty  or  not  guilty?" 
There  was  a  breathless  instant  with  every  eye 
in  the  courtroom  half  filled  with  newspaper  men 
and  curious  followers  of  the  trial,  fixed  upon  the 
foreman  as  he  answered  in  a  low  clear  voice, 
"Not  guilty," 

■Jen"  Hew  into  the  arms  of  her  father,  there 
was  a  muttled  burst  of  applause  from  the  crowd, 
quelled  by  the  sharp  rap  of  the  judge's  gavel 
and  the  case  was  over.  And  that  was  the  last  I 
heard  of  Jen  Wilder  for  ten  years  more. 

THE  GIRL'S  STORY. 

It  was  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  I  took  a  position  in  a  New  England 
city,  and  there  I  met  an  old  friend  who  had  been 
with  me  at  Belford  when  I  first  began  my  school 
career  We  had  played  together  in  the  old  Bel- 
ford  Dramatic  Club,  and  he  knew  "Jen"  Wild- 
er as  wel  1  as  I,  in  fact  much  better,  for  he  had 
been  her  school  mate  in  Belford.  Of  course,  we 
got  talking  over  things,  and  he  said  to  me, 
"Why,  "Jen"  lives  out  heie  just  a  few  miles. 
She  went  back  to  Belford  after  her  trial,  and 
kept  mighty  quiet  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
then  George  Martin,  son  of  a  hotel  keeper  in  a 
neighboring  town,  who  had  always  been  infat- 
uated with  her,  came  again  into  her  life,  and  she 
married  him,  and  they  settled  down  here  in  a  lit- 
tle hotel  at  Northwood.  Jen  has  grown  fat  and 
coarse  and  old.  She  don't  take  very  good  care 
of  herself.  They  are  selling  liquor  out  there  on 
the  sly  in  a  no-license  town,  and  if  I'm  judge  of 
of  matters,  "Jen"  is  a  pretty  good  customer." 

A  few  days  later.  I  went  over  to  Northwood 
to  look  up  an  inquirer  or  two  who  had  written 
the  school  for  circulars,  and  1  could  not  resist 
the  desire  to  see  her  once  more,  although  I 
shrank,  almost,  from  doing  it.  Rut  I  went 
around  to  the  hotel.  It  was  a  small  affair,  and 
none  too  inviting  in  its  indoor  appearance.  .She 
knew  me  instantly,  and  was  glad  enough  to  see 
me,  at  least,  she  appeared  to  be.  It'it  she  was 
sadly  changed  from  the  "Jen"  Wilder  of  my 
young  school  teacher  days.  Her  features  were 
coarsened,  her  black  hair  was  well  sprinkled 
with  gray,  and  her  complexion  was  of  that  mot- 
tled kind  that  always  follows  too  ;much  indul- 
gence in  drink.  She  was  very  talkative,  and  she 
told  me  some  things  about  her  life. 

She  said  ; 

"You  know  I  always  was  a  hot-headed  little 
fool,  and  when  mother  tried  to  make  me  slow 
down  a  little  back  there  at  home,  I  wouldn't 
stand  for  it.  And  there  came  along  a  Ten, 
Twenty.  Thirty  show,  and  I  went  to  it,  and  one 
of  the  girls  was  taken  sick,  and  they  got  me  to 
play  "Capitola  Black"  in  "The  Hidden  Hand," 
and  I  did  it  and  made  a  hit.  Y'ou  know  I  could 
play  such  parts  as  that  pretty  well  when  I  was  a 
kid.  Well,  when  they  went  away,  the  manager 
told  me  if  ever  I  wanted  a  job,  to  come  to  him, 
and  he  would  put  me  on,  or  put  me  in  the  way 
of  getting  on." 

Then,  a  week  or  two  later.  1  had  another  row 
with  mother,  and  I  just  packed  up  my  grip,  and 
struck  out  after  that  Ten,  Twenty,  Thirty  show, 
and  I  went  on  the  stage.  There  wasn't  much  in 
it.  It  was  a  cheap  affair  but  I  drifted  finally  in- 
to New  Y'ork  with  the  company,  and  then  it  was 
tough  going,  I  tell  you.  The  company  failed, 
and  I  got  a  job  in  the  chorus  of  a  musical  play, 
you  know  I  could  sing  a  little,  and  it  wasn't 
ever  much  trouble  for  me  to  dance.  But  I  got 
to  going  out  to  suppers  after  the  show  was  over 
and  drinking  a  good  deal  of  "Fizzwater."  and 
beer  and  everything  else,  and  it  didn't  help  my 
voice  any,  and  the  company  went  up,  and  I 
drifted  around  from  one  thing  to  another. 
Sometimes  I  got  on  the  road  a  little  while,  but 
I  wasn't  good  enough  actress  to  make  a  great 
hit,  even  if  I  had  money,  and  I  did  not  have 
any  money. 

I  tell  you  it's  a  hard  life  that  a  girl  lives  with 
no  friends,  and  not  good  looking  enough  to  be 
a  ten  thousand  dollar  beauty  when  she  goes  on 
the  stage,  and  /  didn't  know  aiirthing.  1 
never  did  pay  much  attention  to  study  at  school, 
always  got  the  boys  to  do  my  arithmetic  for  me. 


Mother  wanted  me  to  go  to  business  college 
and  learn  shorthand,  and  I  did  Iry  it  a  little 
while  once,  went  down  to  Manchester  and  fool- 
ed away  six  months  but  I  didn't  do  -anything 
only  ran  around  to  theaters  and  dances  and 
parties,  with  my  cousins  who  lived  there,  and  so 
there  I  was,  stranded  in  the  big  city.  I  couldn't 
get  in  nor  I  couldn't  get  out,  fori  had  no  pull  at 
the  agencies,  and  the  managers  of  the  theaters 
wouldn't  look  at  me,  and  my  clothes  got  shabby 
and  I  looked  tough,  and  half  the  tinie  all  1  had 
to  eat  was  a  bun  and  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morn- 
ing and  perhaps  a  sandwich  at  night.  That  was 
when  I  was  out  of  a  job.  When  I  had  work  I 
liveil  a  little  better  but  you  know  what  kinil  of 
a  place  a  theatrical  boarding  house  is,  or  rather 
1  don't  suppose  you  tio.  and  you  don't  want  to, 
let  me  tell  you  that,  for  it  was  frowsy  antl  dirty 
and  the  food  was  enough  to  turn  anybody's 
stomach  that  wasn't  half  starved. 

1  tried  to  get  a  job  as  stenographer  and  I  did 
but  1  couldn't  hold  it  for  I  never  half  learned 
shorthand  anyway.  I  was  too  proud  to  go 
home  to  mother  and  own  that  1  was  beaten  for  I 
wasn't  quite  down  and  out  yet  and  then— I  met 
Bill  Harding. 

I  was  playing  at  the  Grantl  Opera  House  over 
on  Eighth  Avenue,  in  alittle  part  with  a  Music- 
al Burlesque  Co..  that  was  running  there.  I 
was  pretty  well  dressed  and  I  played  my  part 
well  and,  somehow,  at  a  supper  that  night  when 
a  lot  of  us  went  out  together  I  met  Harding  and 
be  was  introduced. 

I  didn't  know  he  was  maniedand  he  never 
told  me  he  was  either.  While  I  had  been  kicking 
around  in  pretty  rough  company  I  was 
"straight"  all  right,  and  nobody  can  say  I 
wasn't.  Well,  he  had  money  to  burn  and  I 
helped  him  burn  it,  don't  you  forget  it.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  tell  the  whole  story,  you  can 
imagine  what  kind  of  a  life  it  was.  I  tell  you, 
a  girl  who  keeps  "straight"  in  the  company  I 
was  in  has  got  to  be  a  good  one,  and  I  never  was 
a  saint  but  I  wasn't  so  bad  as  some.  And  then 
Billcoulddrink  like  a  fish,  and  you  know  a  wo- 
man can  outdrink  a  man  any  day  in  the  week, 
when  she  gets  to  know  the  game,  and  we  were 
both  of  us  pretty  full  most  of  the  time  when  I 
wasn't  playing. 

He  was  running  a  string  of  ponies  down  at 
Gravesend  and  taking  in  money  as  a  book  mak- 
er on  the  side.  He  had  "wads"  of  it  and  I  had 
all  kinds  of  "Glad-rags"  and  "sparklers.'  And 
then  one  day  I  got  a  letter  from  father,  and  fa- 
ther wanted  me  to  come  home. 

He  saiil  mother  was  sick,  and  just  about  heart 
broken  at  what  she  heard  about  me,  and  he  said 
that  he  was  getting  old  too,  and  he  wanted  me 
to  give  up  this  life  and  come  back  to  Belford. 
Well,  you  know,  1  couldn't  do  it.  The  thought 
of  going  back  into  that  little  one  horse,  dead 
country  town  after  I  had  been  living  the  pace  I 
had  under  the  brightlights  in  the  big  city  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  and  just  about  that  time  I 
found  out  about  Bill  Harding's  wife.  She  came 
tome,  A  nice  quiet  little  woman  she  was  too, 
and  she  told  me  about  theirthree  children,  how 
Bill  was  spending  all  his  money  on  me,  and  let- 
ting them  go  without  anything,  and  what  she 
said  to  me  just  set  me  wild  and  we  had  a  bawl 
together,  and  that  night,  I  told  him  it  was  all 
over,  I  told  him  I  knew  all  about  him,  and  that 
he  and  I  would  travel  wide  apart  after  that  time. 
He  tried  to  lie  out  of  it.  Said  the  woman  was 
not  his  wife,  but  I  knew  right  well  she  was,  be- 
cause she  bad  told  a  straight  story.  It  was 
that  night  that  Bill  was  killed. 

We  started  in  after  I  came  out  from  doing  my 
turn  at  "Hamerstein's"  and  went  into  "Pabst's 
Beer  Hall"  across  the  street,  and  we  had  several 
drinks  there  while  we  were  talking  it  over  and 
then  we  had  some  more  drinks  down  at 
"Churchill's"  and  by  that  time  we  were  both  of 
ue  pretty  well  tanked  up  and  In  a  pretty  careless 
mood,  and  we  started  to  go  down  to  the  "Cafe 
Boulevard"  fora  farewell  round  of  tirinks. 

Just  as  we  came  around  on  to  14th  Street  I 
told  him  once  more  that  it  was  all  over  between 
us,  that  I  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  him. 
He  begged  me  to  clear  out  and  go  to  Europe 
with  him,  said  he  would  go  over  there  and  take 
his  ponies  to  the  French  race  tracks,  and  his 
wife  could  go  to  the  devil  and  take  the  young 
ones  with  her.  But  I  said.  "No"  and  then  he 
drew  that  gun  and  swore  if  I  would  not  go  with 
him,  I  would  not  go  with  anyone  else. 
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It  is  just  as  T  toM  in  the  court  that  day  at  the 
trial,  though  nobody  believed  me. 

He  shot  at  me.  I  knocked  the  gun  aside.  He 
shot  again.  Neither  of  the  bullets  hit  me,  and 
we  clinched.  I  was  hghting  fnr  my  life,  and  you 
know  I  was  a  good  husky  girl  ten  years  ago. 
He  was  drunk,  and  I  was  drunk,  but  I  was  fight- 
ing for  life,  and  in  the  wrestle  that  followed  that 
gun  went  off  again,  but  as  true  as  there's  a  God 
in  Heaven,  I  never  shot  or  tried  to  shoot  him, 
and  the  jury  didn't  make  any  mistake,  though 
the  papers  said  they  did,  and  the  district  attor- 
ney thought  I  really  killed  him,  because  he  was 
going  back  to  his  wife,  and  s/je  thoughi  so,  and 
1  iei"  her  think  so,  because  it  was  some  comfort 
to  her  to  think  that  he  really  was  coming  back. 

I  went  back  home,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to 
get  back  home  after  those  six  months  in  prison. 
I  tell  you,  the  open  fields,  and  the  hills  with  the 
pines  on  them,  and  the  old  mountain,  towering 
out  there  to  the  westward  looked  good  to  me 
after  a  half  year  behind  the  iron  bars  with  the 
prospects  of  twenty  more.  I  didn't  want  to  get 
married,  "not  on  yourlife,  I  didn't."  but  George 
was  always  crazy  about  me,  and  he  came  around 
again  as  bad  as  ever,  and  tinally,  I  'married  him 
to  get  rid  of  him.  We  get  along  well  enough, 
but  I  tell  you  I  made  an  awful  mess  of  it.  If  I 
could  live  it  over  again.  I'd  try  and  knoiv 
sortjef/iiij^g'to  begin  on.  If  a  girl  knows  any- 
thing, she  doesn't  get  into  such  a  mess  as  I  did. 
If  I'd  only  had  sense  enough  to  learn  shorthand 
well,  when  I  had  the  chance  at  eighteen.  I 
wouldn't  have  been  with  Bill  Hardmg  at 
twenty-eight." 

It  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  Jen.  She  died 
of  pneumonia  a  year  or  two  later,  that  disease 
makes  short  work  of  careless  livers.  Poor  "Jen", 
she  ought  to  have  lived  the  allotted  three  score 
and  ten  for  she  was  a  splendid  specimen  of 
physical  health  and  vigor  when  first  I  knew  her. 

This  is  a  grim  little  story  of  real  life.  If  it 
went  alone  I  wouldn't  tell  it,  this  story  of  a  girl, 
warm  hearted,  impulsive,  and  light  headed,  a 
girl  who  knew  nothing  well.  Hut  I'm  going  to 
follow  it  next  month  with  the  story  of  a  girl  who 
knew  something  well  and  in  the  dangerous 
atmosphere  of  the  stage  reached  the  goal  Suc- 
cess. 
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To  bay  a  copy  of  Zanerlan  Theory  of  Penmanship.  This 
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specimen  cif  Mr.  Zaner's  semi-conventional,  semi-individual  everyday  penmansliip. 


Penmanship     t 
for 
Public  Schools  . 

C.  E.  DONER, 

Director  of  Writing  In 

three  of  Massachu-      L 
setts  Normal  Schools  \ 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  PO- 
SITION IN  GRADES  FIVE  AND 
SIX. 

In  learning  so  difficult  and  impor- 
tant an  art  as  penmanship,  much  de- 
pends upon  the  mind  and  the  body. 
The  mind  must  be  mentally  alert  to 
see  and  direct  clearly  ;  the  body  must 
be  properly  adjusted  physically  in 
order  to  be  able  to  guide  the  pen  in- 
telligently. If  the  teacher  can  so 
arouse  her  pupils  as  to  cause  them 
to  become  ambitiously  awake  to  ac- 
quire a  good  handwriting,  andean  so 
train  them  in  the  proper  position  of 
the  body  during  their  daily  work,  she 
will  find  the  task  comparatively  easy 
in  training  pupils  to  become  good 
writers. 

A  good  position,  then,  is  the  first 
essential  to  good  writing.  A  position 
in  which  the  best  results  can  be  ob- 
tained must  first  be  healthful  and 
second,  one  in  which  efficient  work 
can  be  done.  The  shoulders  should 
be  square,  the  back  straight,  the  body 
inclined  a  little  forward  from  the 
hips,  and  the  head  kept  straight  with 
the  body.  The  teacher  should  never 
proceed  with  any  written  lesson  with- 
out first  securing  from  her  pupils  the 
best  position  possible.  There  are 
five  main   essentials   embodied   in   a 


healthful  and  efficient  position  ;  feet, 
body,  arms,  paper,  penholding. 

The  feet  should  be  flat  on  the  floor 
and  slightly  separated. 

The  body  should  assume  a  square, 
front  position,  inclined  slightly  for- 
ward from  the  hips.  If  the  shoulders 
are  square,  the  back  straight,  and  the 
eyes  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
from  the  paper,  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger of  cramping  the  lungs  or  con- 
tracting bad  habits  that  will  result  in 
defective  eyesight. 

Both  arms  should  be  placed  evenly 
on  the  desk.  No  unnecessary  weight 
from  the  body  should  beput  upon  the 
arms. 

The  paper  should  be  directly  in 
front  of  the  body  and  tipped  so  the 
right  forearm  will  be  about  parallel 
with  the  right  of  the  left  edge  of  the 
paper.  The  left  hand  should  hold 
and  adjust  the  paper. 


The  penholder  should  be  held  loose- 
ly between  the  thumb,  forefinger  and 
second  finger.  The  thumb  should  be 
placed  on  the  holder  back  of  the  fore- 
finger. The  distance  between  the 
end  of  the  forefinger  and  pen  point 
should  be  (7/ /if<zi/ one  inch.  The  oth- 
er end  of  the  holder  should  point  to- 
ward the  right  shoulder.  The  third 
and  fourth  finger  nails  should  glide 
freely  on  the  paper.  The  under  part 
of  the  wrist  must  not  touch  the  paper. 
The  third  and  fourth  fingers  and  the 
pen  should  glide  together  on  the  pa- 
per,--this  is  very  important. 


•A    •>       Resolutions,    Testimo- 
Ji^'iisX^'.     nials,  Memorials,  Etc. 
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H.  W.  STRICKLAND 

Springfield,  Mas 


Wnat  Would  Francis  B.  Courtney's  Reputation  Be   Worth   lo  You? 


1  f  you  could  show  that  y( 
tio' 


!  a  graduate  under  Courtn*',v's  Instruct! 


reputa 


When  you  take  Courtney'.s  Correspondence  Course  in  Penmanship  he  gives  you  instruc- 
tion in  the  style  of  peomans'iip  for  which  he  is  famou!"  and  ijivos  you   his   reputation 
gratis.     His  reputation  alone  would  he  worth  to  yon  in  Salary  Boosting  Power  much  more 
than  he  cliargea  for  hi-^  complete  course. 
WRITE  TO-DAY  for  his  special  oticr  to  Commercial  Teachers.        FRANCIS  B,  COURTNEY,  Principal. 
COURTNEYS  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOI    OF  PENMANSHIP.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Please  state  that  you  saw  this  advertisement  in  the  Business  Educator. 
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By  F.  W.  Martin,  engrosser,  Boston,  Ma?s. 
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By  A.  Eisenliauer,  with  S.  D.  Holt,  the  engrosser,  1308  Chestnut  St.,  Phitadelphia.  Pa. 


Hractical  and  artistic  lettering  by  T.  \V.  HmLlen.  Klmira,  N.  Y. 
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By  W.  A.  Botts,  Knid,  Okla. 


By  E.  H.  Mctihee.  Trenton.  N.  J. 
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WHY  THE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
LAUGHS. 


JNO.  O.  PETERSON,  3DPERVISOK  OF  PENMAN- 
SHIP, TACOMA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

(Paper  read  at  Spokane  convention.) 

A  man  can  always  find  a  few  tJiings  to  say  on 
almost  any  subject  if  he  is  given  time  enoueh. 
and  since  I  told  Mr  Berkmao.  some  several 
months  ago  that  I  would  try  to  explain  why  the 
business  college  laughs.  I  have  begun  to  look 
about  me  to  see  if  they  really  do  laugh,  and  if 
so  why  they  laugh,  and  what  they  laugh  at.  It 
is  true  that  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  one 
business  college  laughed  at  me.  That  was  be- 
cause it  knew  better  than  I  did  what  a  tremend- 
ous task  1  had  undertaken  in  attempting  to  re- 
form the  handwriting  of  some  tifteeen  thousand 
children.  These  children  were  being  let  out  of 
the  grade  schools  with  scarcely  a  glimmer  of  the 
real  underlying  principles  of  good  handwriting 
and  before  they  could  get  a  position  in  any  oc- 
cupation where  good  writing  was  a  requirement, 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  attend  a  business 
college,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  learn- 
ing to  write  well. 

I  had  often  heard  the  criticism  advanced  that 
the  public  schools  failed  to  teach  the  pupils  to 
write  well  in  a  period  extending  over  eight 
years,  while  the  business  college  in  vari- 
ably manages  to  teach  them  to  write  a 
good  hand  in  from  six  months  to  a  year,  and 
usually  the  reason  was  given  that  the  business 
college  taught  a  superior  system  or  method  of 
writing. 

Before  I  undertook  my  task,  I  sat  down  and 
tried  to  figure  out  just  how  much  of  this  criticism 
were  true,  and  I  sonn  found  that  the  reason  ad- 
vanced came  far  from  telling  it  all.  It  wasn't 
long  after  I  began  to  figure  before  I  found  that 
the  average  pupil  in  the  average  school  was 
getting  about  a  ten-minute  period  in  which  to 
practice  writing  each  day,  five  days  out  of  the 
week  and  thirty-five  weeks  out  of  the  year.  In 
a  period  of  eight  years  this  footed  up  to  a  total 
of  two  hundred  thirty-three  hours  spent  at  pen- 
manship practice.  Then  I  found  that  a  business 
college  usually  had  about  one  hour's  practice 
each  day.  Hve  days  out  a  week,  and  fifty-two 
weeks  out  of  a  year,  which  gave  a  total  of  two 
hundred  sixty  hoursduring  the  year.  Here  then 
was  no  small  part  of  the  reason,  but  it  was  not 
all.  The  two  hundred  thirty-three  hours  used 
in  the  public  schools  was  divided  into  fourteen 
hundred  lessons  of  ten  minutes  each.  Al- 
lowing three  minutes  per  lesson  for  time  used 
in  collecting  and  handling  materials,  we  find  a 
total  of  seventy  hours  of  the  public  school  pu- 
pils' writing  time  wasted  Allowing  three  min- 
ntes  per  lesson  for  time  wasted  in  the  business 
college,  and  deducting,  we  find  that  a 
public  school  pupil  in  an  eight-year  course 
spends  one  hundred  sixty-three  hours  at  actual 
practice  against  two  hundred  forty-seven  hours 
spent  in  actual  practice  of  the  business  college 
student  in  one  year. 

Nor  was  that  all.  Students  in  the  business  col- 
lege work  several  hours  a  day  at  bookkeeping 
or  similar  work,  which  requires  a  great  deal  of 
careful  writing  and  is  the  ideal  place  for  the  pu- 
pil to  keep  his  muscles  in  training  and  to  put 
into  practice  what  he  has  learned  in  his  penman- 
ship lesson.  The  public  school  pupil  does  what 
writing  he  must  do  under  very  trying  condi- 
tions, the  larger  part  of  it  with  poor  pencils, 
poor  paper,  and  often  time.*^  a  hard  rough  desk 
under  his  single  sheet. 

Nor  was  that  all.  The  public  school  pupil  ex- 
cept in  a  minority  of  cases  where  he  comes  un- 
der the  influence  of  an  excellent  teacher,  goes 
to  school  because  he  has  to,  and  does  what  he 
does,  not  usually  because  of  any  innate  desire 
on  his  part,  but  because  it  is  required  of  him, 
while  the  business  college  pupil  is  usually  of  an 
age  where  he  has  begun  to  see  the  advantage  of 
learning  to  write  and  so  works  at  it  because  he 
wants  to. 

Nor  was  that  all.  Half  of  the  time  allowance 
given  to  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  comes 
during  his  first  four  years  of  school,  and  it  is  a 
recognized  fact  among  all  educators  that  these 
are  not  the  years  when  the  skillful  writing  is 
developed.  Whereas  the  business  college  pu- 
pil has  usually  reached  the  age  where   lie  likes 
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to  excel  in  skillful  arts  and  his  development  has 
reached  a  stage  where  skill  is  easily  acquired. 

Neither  is  this  all,  because  in  the  public 
schools  a  larger  part  of  the  teacher's  effort  must 
be  directed  toward  teaching  the  pupil  the  act 
of  writing  as  the  means  of  expression,  whereas 
the  penmanship  teacher's  etTort  in  a  business 
college  is  usually  directed  solely  toward  teach- 
ing penmanship  as  an  art  of  technical  skill. 

These  then,  are  some  of  the  conditions  that  I 
found  when  I  began  to  study  why  the  business 
college  laughs  at  the  efforts  of  the  public 
schools  in  attempting  to  teach  writing.  It  was 
under  such  conditions  as  these  that  I  was  ex- 
pected to  produce  a  handwriting  on  the  part  of 
fifteen  thousand  pupils  that  would  compare 
with  the  product  of  the  business  college. 

Did  I  doit? 

A  tall  lank  farmer  some  place  in  North  Caro- 
lina was  observed  by  a  foot-sore  stranger  lean- 
ing up  against  a  gate  post  watching  one  or  two 
razorback  hogs  lazily  sprawling  in  the  sun. 
The  stranger  greeted  him.  The  man  grunted. 
"Have  you  lived  here  all  your  lifer"  asked  the 
stranger  by  way  of  starting  conversation.  The 
man  looked  side-ways,  spat  into  the  dust  and 
sai<l  with  emphasis,  "Not  yit." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  try  to  tell  what  has 
been  accomplished,  nor  how.  The  school  sys- 
tem which  is  a  public  utility  in  which  all  the 
phases  of  a  community  must  be  represented  and 
considered,  does  not  make  changes  as  readily  as 
an  institution  which  caters  only  to  the  require- 
ments of  one  specific  class  of  activities.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  said  that  a  grammar  grade  pupil 
who  wants  to  learn  to  write,  no  longer  finds  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  wait  until  he  finishes  the 
grades  and  then  attend  a  business  college  in 
order  to  learn  to  do  so. 

The  business  college  that  laughed  at  me  three 
years  ago,  laughed  a  very  nervous  little  laugh. 
Apparently  it  was  afraid  that  if  the  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  learned  to  write  well,  or  learned 
to  write  the  kind  of  writing  that  was  taught  in 
their  institution,  it  might  detract  from  their 
patronage,  especially  since  the  teaching  of  pen- 
manship was  to  be  extended  to  such  un-heard- 
of  lengths  as  that  of  teaching  it  in  the  commer- 
cial department  in  the  high  school.  I  tlon't 
know  whether  that  business  college  is  still 
laughing,  1  have  been  so  busy  that  I  haven't 
had  time  to  consult  them,  but  I  do  know  if  the 
attitude  toward  our  pupils  has  been  right,  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
have  learned  to  write  well,  instead  of  retracting 
from  the  patronage  of  that  business  college, 
must  certainly  have  had  the  opposite  effect.  I 
notice  in  my  work  that  as  soon  as  the  pupils  be- 
gin to  learn  to  write  well,  they  begin  to  want  to 
do  it  better.  Those  who  have  not  advanced  so 
far  begin  to  see  what  the  others  about  them  are 


achieving,  and  so  begin  to  realize  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  also  to  learn  the  same  things. 
Also,  they  begin  to  see  the  practical  possibili- 
ties of  what  they  have  acquired,  and  they  begin 
to  look  for  opportunities  in  which  to  apply  their 
newly  acquired  hand-writing.  This,  at  once 
brings  to  their  attention  the  possibilities  of  a 
commercial  course,  either  in  the  business  col- 
lege, or  a  commercial  high  school.  Whether 
they  go  to  either  of  these  institutions  depends 
of  course,  upon  their  opportunities  and  upon 
the  proper  sustaining  of  their  interest  after  it 
reaches  the  proper  stage. 

Whether  the  business  college  has  any  reason 
to  fear  the  commercial  department  of  the  high 
school  does  not  come  within  my  present  con- 
cern, but  we  are  trying  to  make  the  penmanship 
of  our  commercial  students  such  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  them  to  leave  the  high  school 
after  learning  their  shorthand  and  their  book- 
keeping to  attend  a  business  college  in  order  to 
acquire  a  little  penmanship,  and  thus  we  hope 
to  deprive  these  institutions  of  at  least  one  good 
laugh. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  penmanship  su- 
pervisor working  in  the  grades,  I  should  say 
then,  that  the  reason  the  business  college 
laughs,  or  at  least  the  reason  why  the  business 
college  should  laugh,  is  not  because  the  efforts 
to  teach  writing  in  the  public  schools  are  futile, 
for  it  is  a  very  evident  fact  that  they  are  no 
longer  futile,  but  because  every  effort  to  learn 
to  write  well,  made  by  a  pupil,  tends  to  create 
an  interest  in  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
taught  in  the  business  college,  and  every  bit  of 
skill  acquired  in  this  practice  work  seeks  an  out- 
let through  some  other  commercial  subject,  so 
that  taken  as  a  whole,  the  teaching  of  penman- 
ship in  the  public  schools,  where  penmanship  is 
well  and  properly  taught,  brings  the  pupil's  at- 
tention to  a  focus  upon  the  advantages  of  a  com- 
plete commercial  training. 

F.  E.  PERSONS 


qaaltty  30f-  Mr..  Miss  or  Mrs.  cards,  engraved  style  34.  40c. 
6  band  flonrlsbed  cards  25c  name  lettered.  Blanii  cards, 
white,  bine  or  porple.  18c  per  hundred,  postpaid.    U.  S. 


Lehman's    Standard     Penmanship 

This  is  the  book  every  teacher  of  writing 
needs,  and  every  student  should  have.  It 
will  show  you  how  the  letters,  figures,  and 
signs  are  made,  and  how  to  teach  and  prac- 
tice writing  in  a  systematic  way.   Price,  50c. 

H.   B.  LEHMAN 
Central  High  School  ST.  LOUIS^  MO. 


In  Business  Writing.  Ornamental  Writing, 
Engrossing  Script  and  Lettering.  Pen 
Copies,  Red  Ink  Criticism,  Easy  Payments, 
Circular  free.    Address, 


Amarlilo,  Texas 


Churchill  Simplis 
Shorthand  ^j'^J^J^,^: 

tem,  based  upon  the  movements  of  our 
ordinary  longhand  writing.  The  out- 
lines are  made  with  the  fewest  possible 
angles.  The  writing  has  strength,  dash, 
and  brevity  of  outline.  Students  attain 
a  working  speed  of  100  or  more  words  a 
minute  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Examination  copy,  paper  binding,  sent 
to  teachers  upon  receipt  of  50  cents. 

CHURCHILL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 


Grand  Rapids 


Michigan 
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Mr.  I.  S.  Preston,  the  veteran  penmanship 
teacher,  formerly  of  New  York  and  recently  of 
Lundys  Lane,  Pa.,  died  suddenly  September 
20th  at  the  age  of  about  seventy-six  years.  He 
was  in  good  health  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
and  wrote>  remarkably  strong  hand  for  one  of 
his  years.  He  was  one  of  the  old  time  itinerant 
writing:  teachers  whose  success  depended  upon 
his  talents  and  pleasing  peronality  quite  as 
much  as  upon  his  skill  as  a  penman. 
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The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  loyal  support- 
ers, who  sent  clubs  during  the  last  month,  rang- 
ing from  four  to  one-hundred  and  sixty  sub- 
scriptions : 

E.  W.  Stein,  Duff's  College,  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
Draughon  Business  College,  Little  Rock.  Ark.; 
J.  R.  Bennett,  Chicago,  111.,  Metropolitan  Busi- 
ness College;  G.  H.  Ringle.  Ishpeming,  Mich.; 
J.  M.  Sitze,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  State  Normal 
School;  A.  P.  Meub,  La  Junta,  Colo.;  Victor 
Lee  Dodson,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa„  Business  Col- 
lege ;  P.  J.  Duffus,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Business 
Institute;  J.  C.  McTavish,  Edmonton,  McTavish 
Business  College,  Alta,  Can. ;  Geo.  Collins.  Fer 
ris  Institute.  Big  Rapids,  Mich  ;  C.  L.  McNitt, 
Baraboo,  Wis.,  Business  College;  J.  A.  Stryker, 
Kearney,  Neb.:  J.  C.  Bryant,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.;  Mrs.  C.  O.  Meux,  Mobile,  Ala., 
Business  College;  J.  W.  Dowling,  Chicopee 
Kan.;  J.J,  Fraling,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Indiana  Bus 
iness  College;  A.  C.Chipman,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  L.  D.  S.  Business  College;  Frank  An 
drews.  McCann's  Business  College,  Mahanoy 
City.  Pa.;  A.  A.  Milton.  Rock  Island.  111..  Au 
gustana  Business  College :  J.  D.  Cully.  Meriden 
Conn..  Pequod  Business  School;  D.  L.  M.  Rak 
er.  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  School  of  Commerce:  D 
Webster  Groh,  Jr.,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Principal 
Washington  County  High  School;  J.  K.  Kin 
caid.  Cincinnati,  O.,  Mueller  School;  E.  C 
Hendrix,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Business  Col 
lege  ;  E.  L.  Grady.  North  Manchester.  In 
diana.  Manchester  College:  F.  M.  Bedinger, 
Hancock.  Michigan.  High  School:  Charles 
C.  Jones. Dunkirk.  N.  Y.,  High  School :  J.  K.  Ad 
mire,  Cleveland,  O.,  Metropolitan  Business  Col 
lege;  H.  E.  Kilmer,  Elkhart.  Ind.,  Business 
College:  A.M.  Reichard,  Tiffin.  O,,  Heidel- 
berg Commercial  College;  Miss  Emil  House, 
Plamville.  111.;  H.  A.  Reneau,  Monroe.  Wis.. 
Business  Institute;  F.  M.  Davis.  College  of 
Commerce.  Racine.  Wis.;  J.  Edward  Waite, 
Hazelton.  Pa.,  Business  College;  V.  E.  Madray, 
Butte,  Mont.,  High  School;  G.  W.  Broyles 
Buchanan,  W.  Va.,  W.  Va.,  Wesleyan  College: 
L.  L.  Branthover,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Academy;  J. 
A.  Buell,  Minneapolis,  Minneapolis  Busi- 
ness College:  Laura  Bolyard,  Appleton.  Wis.; 
Robt.  Johnson,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  School  of 
Business:  G.  E.  Gustafson,  Inter-State  Com 
mercial  College,  Reading,  Pennsylvania:  G.  E- 


Lyon,  Newcastle.  Pa..  Business  College;  C.  H. 
Hinchey.  Healdsburg.  Calif..  Public  Schools; 
C.  C.  Wiggins.  Negaunee.  Mich.;  W.  K. 
Crouthamel.  Concord.  Mass..  High  School:  A. 
G.  Bauer.  Lebanon.  Pa..  Business  College:  D. 
C.  Beighey.  Elyria.  Ohio.  Business  College;  C. 
S.  Cressey.  Newark.  New  Jersey;  Miss  C.  P. 
Fawcett.  Fort  Fairfield.  Me.;  M  M.  Lindsay. 
New  Bedford.  Mass..  Kinyon's  Com'l  Shd. 
School;  J.  S.  Lilly.  Strayer's  Business  College. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Geo.  L.  Griswold.  Albion. 
Mich..  College;  O.  M.  Stiffney.  South  Bend. 
Ind..  Business  College;  Leo  J.  Kent.  Vinton. 
Iowa.  Tilford  Academy;  W.  C.  Brownfield, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business  University:  Don 
E.  Wiseman,  Mountain  State  Business  College. 
Parkersburg.  W.  Va.;  Thaddeus  J.  Keefe.  Prin. 
Com'l  Dept.  High  School  Central  Falls.  R.  I.; 
C.  Edward  Presho.  Elliott  Com'l  School.  Wheel- 
ing. W.  Va.;  A.  F.  Day.  Hutchinson.  Kans.. 
High  School:  L.  A.  Eubanks.  Texas  Christian 
University.  Fort  Worth.  Texas.;  Daniel  W. 
Hoff.  Meadville.  Pa..  Com'l  College:  C.  B. 
Bloom,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  Central  State  Nf^Tmal 
School. 
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Mr.  H.  J.  Ennis,  Portland,  Ore.,  writes  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  ornamental  hand  and  a  corre- 
sponding business  hand,  as  indicated  by  a  pack- 
age of  artistically  executed  cards  and  specimens 
in  various  styles  of  penmanship.  He  also  does 
some  very  neat  lettermg  with  the  douMe  point- 
ed Soennecken  Pen.  Mr.  Ennis'  work  is  espec- 
ially neat  and  delicate  accurate. 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  a 
number  of  specimens  of  show  card  lettering 
such  as  W.  A.  Thompson.  Pontiac,  Mich.,  gives 
in  his  mail  order  course.  The  work  is  very  prac- 
tical and  quite  artistic.  The  course  he  is  giving 
is  all  that  he  claims  for  it.  which  cannot  be  said 
of  a  great  deal  of  work  being  done  by  corre- 
spondence. We  have  known  him  for  a  number 
of  years  and  take  pleasure  in  recommending 
him  as  being  efficient  and  reliable.  Commer- 
cial schools  and  students  find  the  course  prac- 
tical. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  splendidly  writ- 
ten letter  in  ornamental  style  from  Mr.  H.  B. 
Lehman,  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Mr.  Lehman  has  been  an  expert  with  the  pen 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  we  believe  his  work 
is  now  finer  than  ever  before.  We  are  glad  to 
say  that  some  of  his  best  \\c»rk  will  appear  in 
The  Business  Educator  from  this  on  from 
time  to  time.  We  also  wish  to  call  attention  to 
his  advertisement  elsewhere  in  these  columns. 

Mr.  Edw.  L.  Teeter.  West  Hartford.  Conn., 
although  working  on  a  farm,  does  some  very 
good  engrossing,  specimens  of  his  round  hand 
and  text  lettering  indicate  he  could  easily  be- 
come an  expert  were  he  to  follow  it  profession- 
ally. 

Some  splendid  specimens  of  business  and  or- 
namental writing  are  from  the  skillful  penman, 
A .  P.  Mueb,  of  the  La  Junta,  Colo.,  H  igh  School. 
We  dare  say  the  pupils  of  that  community  will 
be  treated  to  the  best  penmanship  instruction 
this  year  they  have  ever  received. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Sapp  of  the  Orange  Co,,  Business 
College,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  is  a  faithful  support- 
er of  The  Busines?  Educator  and  is  also  be- 
coming one  of  .\merica's  finest  penman  as  indi- 
cated by  specimens  recently  received  from  him, 
some  of  which  were  very  much  like  the  famous 
Madarasz,  while  other  specimens  were  very 
much  like  the  almost  equally  famous.  A.  D 
Taylor. 


Miss  Mary  L.  Mytton.  whose  portriat  appears 
herewith,  was  born  in  New  Albany,  Mo.,  and 
when  two  years  of  age  her  parents  moved  to 
Ansley.  Neb.,  where  she  attended  the  public 
schools,  graduating  from  the  high  school  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  The  next  year  she  attended  the 
Broken  Bow  Commercial  and  Normal  College, 
where  she  graduated  from  the  commercial 
course.  While  in  this  school  she  was  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  S.  M.  Blue,  and  from  him  she  first  learned 
of  the  Zanerian.  After  teaching  two  years  in 
the  public  schools,  she  attended  the  Zanerian 
and  completed  the  professional  course,  in  1907. 

Since  then  she  has  taught  penmanship,  com- 
mercial subjects  and  shorthand  in  schools  locat- 
ed in  NebrasKa,  and  Oklahoma,  and  has  com- 
pleted work  ill  shorthand  in  Boyles  Business 
College.  Omaha.  Neb.  At  the  present  time  she 
is  director  of  the  stenographic  department  of 
the  Marysville,  Calif.,  Business  and  Normal  Col- 
lege, which  position  and  work  she  is  enjoying 
very  much. 

Although  devoting  most  of  her  time  to  short- 
hand, she  finds  that  penmanship  is  the  best 
means  she  has  of  securing  desirable  positions. 
She  writes  a  good  hand  and  as  a  consequence 
her  letters  of  application  are  always  given  first 
consideration.  What  is  true  of  Miss  Mytton  is 
true  of  anyone  who  writes  well. 

Miss  Mytton  possesses  a  pleasant  personality, 
splendid  health,  unbounded  enthusiasm  and 
perseverance.  Moreover  she  is  loyal  to  her  em- 
ployer and  faithful  and  painstaking  to  her  pu- 
pils; two  most  valuable  assets  for  anyone  to 
possess. 

V.  E.  Madray,  director  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Butte,  Mont.,  high  school  fa- 
vored The  Business  Educator  with  a  list  of 
seventy-six  subscriptions.  Mr.  Madray  is  doing 
very  efficient  work  in  both  penmanship  and 
commercial  lines.  He  is  specializing  on  ac- 
countancy. 


Some  well  written  cards  are  at  band  from  F. 
E.  Persons,  Buffalo,  N,Y.  Some  of  the  capi- 
tals are  among  the  very  best  we  have  ever  re- 
ceived from  him. 

W^A.NTED 

A   young   man   to   manage   one   of  our  branch 
schools.  AddreSB, 

WILLIAMS     BUSINESS    COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


ALL  SUMMER  SCHOOL  RECORDS  BROKEN 

104  commercial  teachers,  representing  seventeen  states  and  Canada,  were  in  attendance. 
36  members  of  this  class  secured  the  teachers'  diploma,  and  the  majority  of  the  class  were 
engaged  on  the  ground  for  teaching  positions  by  school  officials  who  traveled  long  distances 
to  secure  personal  interviews. 

Enthusiastic  letters  are  being  received  from  many  of  these  teachers  now  very  happy  in 
their  work.  A  number  of  them  will  return  next  July  to  complete  the  preparation  for  the 
teachers' diploma.  A  good  class  of  commercial  teachers  now  in  attendance,  covering  the 
subject  matter  of  the  commercial  texts  so  as  to  be  reath'  for  the  July  work  in  methods.  Full 
particulars  in  our  bulletin,  mailed  on  receipt  of  postal  card  request. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,   ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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C.  A.  Callan,  whose  nurtniit  appears  abc.ve, 
leaches  penmanship  and  the  commercial  sub- 
jects in  the  Brainenl.  Minn.,  High  School,  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  he  is  doine  the  work  in  a  man- 
ner complimentary  to  all  concerned. 

He  is  succeeding  in  transforming  the  hand- 
writing of  the  average  High  School  boy  or  girl 
to  a  genuine  business  hand,  the  kind  that  busi- 
ness colleges  have  heretofore  been  turning  out, 
and  better  than  some  are  doing. 

Mr.  Callan  was  born  in  Caro.  Michigan.  He 
received  his  early  common  school  education  in 
Tuscola  County,  completing  his  High  school 
education  at  Caro.  He  then  entered  the  Cleary 
Business  College,  where  he  was  ably  instructed 
in     penmanship     by    George     Kreigbaum. 


Zanerian.  After  this  he  was  connected  with  a 
business  college  located  at  Duluth.  Minn., 
which  position  gave  him  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  test  his  powers  and  gain  experience,  and  for 
the  i.ast  two  years  he  has  been  doing  the  work 
as  above  stated  in  the  Brainerd  High  School. 

Mr.  Callen  is  a  young  man  of  tine  personality, 
a  tireless  worker,  as  well  as  a  penman  of  consid- 
erable ability.  His  blackboard  writing  is  es- 
pecially good. 

Mr.  Callen  is  gradually  working  upward 
and  onward,  and  expects  to  attain  still  greater 
success  by  attending  the  Zanerian  next  year. 
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Contributions  Compris- 
ing Text  and  Illus- 
trations on 

INSURANCE 

POLICY  WRITING 

By  L.   MADAEASZ 

These  lessons  also  ap- 
pear in  the  Madarasz 
Book 
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PLATE  11 

Put  in  your  good  work  on  this  set  of  lower 
case  and  figures.  Here's  where  you  make  med- 
icine. Discard  your  pre-conceived  conception 
of  these  letters  and  adopt  this  quick  style.  You 
can't  mix  a  Smith  style,  or  a  Jones  style  with  a 
Madarasz  style.  If  you  like  the  .Smith  or  Jones 
style  better  than  the  Madarasz  style,  stick  to 
them  faithfully,  you'll  land  somewhere.  Under- 
stand me.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  other 
styles,  they  all  have  their  good  and  beautiful 
points  But  they  lack  these  <lays'  requirements 
— .Speef/,  Speefl,  and  ease  of  execution.  Any 
style  that  depends  upon  purely  finger  move- 
ment is  bound  to  go  to  pieces  sooner  or  later. 


There  is  no  lasting  power  behind.  Driving 
force,  free  movement  and  then  more  driving 
force  is  what  is  needed.  So  the  more  you  work 
at  your  round  hand  writing,  the  stronger  and 
surer  it  will  be.  Writer's  cramp  catches  the 
finger  movement  penman  sooner  or  later,  gen- 
erally sooner.  The  strained  tension  of  the  deli- 
cate muscles  in  the  hand  soon  plays  tag  with 
you  and  the  little  jumps  say.  "You're  it."  Now 
then  take  a  fresh  grip  on  things  and  go  at  it  the 
right  way.— Strongly  muscular  'vhen  you've  got 
the  chance.  Hit  old  finger  movement  bugaboo 
a  sockdologer.  put  him  to  sleep  and  let  him  rest. 
When  you  apply  for  a  position,  write  tiirect  to 
Secretary  of  the  Company  at  the  home  oftice. 
Send  the  matter  of  a  full  policy  like  the  two 
Stone  examples,  a  full  set  of  figures  and  say  3 
or  4  names,  also  enclose  a  couple  of  references, 
your  last  teacher  and  a  banker's,  if  possible. 
Enclose  stamps  for  return  of  specimens  if  they 
are  extra  good.  State  your  case  fairly  and  truth- 
fully. Dwell  upon  the  fact  that  you  desire  to 
make  good,  and  want  the  opening.  For  them  to 
keep  yourletter  on  file.  £15  to  Sie  per  week  as 
a  starter.  This  is  about  the  starting  salary.  The 
raise  will  come  when  you've  shown  your  fitness 
and  worth.  Make  a  manly  request,  but  don't 
beg.  Don't  be  afraid  to  write  60  or  100  com- 
panies. If  you  want  something  these  days 
make  your  want  known.  Don't  take  a  position 
until  your  writing  is  fixed,  and  growing  strong- 
and  better  all  the  time.  The  standard  must  be 
high  to  meet  the  competition  of  a  thousand 
other  applicants.  Your  letter  and  specimens 
must  be  the  visible  witness  of  your  skill  and 
ability.  Mediocre  work  goes  to  the  waste  bas- 
ket. Send  such  work  as  will  make  that  secretary 
'"sit  up"  and  take  notice.  If  you  can  do  that, 
he'll  be  calling  for  his  stenographer  quick— and 
when  you're  employed  don't  try  to  run  the  of- 
fice, thinking  you  know  It  all.  Possibly,  the 
man  in  charge  knows  a  little  too.  Good  night 
and  (iood  fortune  to  you. 
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Back  number 
quantity  of  v 
pay  cash. 


WANTED 

of  the   Business  Educators,  any 
umes  back  of  Sept.,   1909.    Will 


JACOB  MILLER 
42  AVENUE  B.  NEW  YORK.  N. 


FOR   SALE 

A  well  established    Business  College. 

Ten   years,  in   a  city   of   iJ.i.OOO.     Will 

sell    at    inventory    price.        Ill  health. 

cause.     Write  "Splendid  Opportunity.' 

Care  of  BtsiNESs  Educator, 

Columbus,   Ohio. 


rOR.  SALE 

More  than  2.S0O  addresses  of  Business 
Training  Schools  in  the  U.  S.  The  only 
"99%'  complete"  list  of  its  kind  for  sale 
at  any  price. 

MOR.TON  E.  DAWSON 
1235  Norwood  Street  Chic&go,  III. 


WANTED 


who  is  tired  of  working  for  wages,  to  identify 
himself  with  me.  Business  safe,  climate  de- 
lightful, environment  pleasing,  endless  "side  ' 
opportunities.     Address,  "Ingenuous,"  care 

BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

COLUMBUS,  O. 


WE  RECOMMEND  GOOD  TEACHERS  TO 
GOOD  SCHOOLS.  WE  HAVE  SCHOOLS 
FOR  SALE— BARGAINS.  GIVE  US  A  TRIAL. 
REGISTRATION  IS  FREE. 

LINK'S  TEACHERS' AGENCY 


A.  T.  Link,  Mgr. 


Boise,  Idaho 


The  Pralt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    colleges 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.   PRATT,  MANAGER 


Are  you  looking  for  a  good  position  ? 
Are  yon  looking  for  a  strong  teacher  ? 
If  so.  write  us.      We  have  been  plac- 
ing teachers  since  1877. 

UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 

Tribune  BIdg.  New  York  City 


SCHOOL   FOR   SALE 


i(iely 


idvertlsed.  ln« 


J  debts 


t  operation  81100  < 
■  *6tHX):  Inventory  83500:  eqnipmem 
ittenilani-e  100.  growing;  no  eompe 
>n;  city  10.000;  rli-h  western  territory  60.000  t< 
i\-  from;  reason  for  selling  owner  Interested  tr 
spapers;  cannot  handle  both:  price  84000  cash 

pay 


Edncator.  Coinmbns.  Ohl. 


Commercial  Teachers: 

It  will  cost  you  just  $1  00  for  an  everlast- 
ing membership  in  the  GIBB  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY.  Our  Slogan  is  SERVICE  and 
it  belongs  to  you.        DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


No  pages  of  the  Business  Educator  are  scanned 
more  closely  than  its  advertising  pages,  because 
they  convey  vital  information  alike  to  pupil, 
teacher  and  proprietor. 


-THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY- 


Backed  by  twelve  years  of  successful  experience  in  supplying  first-class  bookkeeping,  shorthand 

and  penmanship  teachers,  we  solicit  a  shaie  of  your  patronage  this  year. 

E.  C.  ROGERS,  Manager  20  East  Gay  Street,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


WA  NTE  D 

To  purchase  business  college  in  city  of 
20,000  to  50,000  in  central  western 
state.  Must  be  college  with  growing 
opportunities.  Address  O.  B.  care 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


TEACHERS  FOR  JANUARY  I 


'ant  every  penman  and 
ho  can  accept  a  positi 
t  January  I.  1913.  to  enrc 
2   calls   are   already  on  < 


THE  INSTRUCTORS'  AGENCY, 


MARION.     INDIANA. 


29TH   YEAR  OVER  34,000  POSITIONS  FILLED 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HIGH  GRADE  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 
THE    FISK   TEACHERS'   AGENCY,  834  STEGER  BUILDING,   CHICAGO 
Luther  B    D'Armond,  who  manages  our  commercial  department,  has  been  closely  associated  with 
;hool  authorities  for  some  eighteen  years  ;  and  through  his  large  number  of  acjuainlances  among  educa- 


vho  head  the  commercial  department 
Permit  us  to  further  advise  you.  that  w 

n  to  head  our  commercial  department,  ; 

;his  particular  work. 
Other  offices  :     Boston,  New  York,  \Va 


enabled  to  till  positions  second  to  no    . _.. ^. 

are  numbered  among  the  few  agencies  who  employ  a  s'peciai 
nd  by  the  way.  this  same    Mr.    DAmond  gives  all  his  time 

hington.  Denver,  Berkeley,  Los  Angeles.  Portland. 


e:me:rge:ncy  positions 

We  hll  many  openings   by  wire.      Our    wide    aojuaintanco    and    long 
service  enables  us  to  render  Quiok  Service 

Business  Colleges  and  Commercial  High  School  positions  our  specialities. 
WIRE  OR  WRITE  US. 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY         (Incorporated)         BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


I 


OMAHA!  $1800! 


().  H.  Peeil.  the  new  supervisor  of  |n-n 
nianship  in   the  Omaha   Public  School. 

was  prepared  for  the  job  and  adopted  tht* 
right  plan  to  get  it— salary  S1800.  Have  also  sent  our  candi- 
dates to  Wilson's  Modern  Business  College.  Seattle,  at  S135  month- 
ly :  Pocatello.  Idaho.  High  School  at  Sl.oOO.  I^incohi.  Nebraska. 
High  School  took  two.  etc  (iet  our  free  registration  blanks.  Wc 
are  helping  others— why  not  you  ? 

THE   SPECIALISTS' 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT.  Mgr 


EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

WEBSTER  GROVES.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


GOOD 

PQSI» 

COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 

SPEcl/ary 


^Teachers'  Agency 

449  S.  2nd  Street 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


Our  specialty  is  furnishing  public  and  private  schools  with  competent  teachers  of  the 
commercial  branches,  shorthand,  penmanship,  etc.  We  invite  correspondence  from 
schools  in  need  of  first-class  teachers,  and  from  teachers  who  desire  connection  with 
good  schools.     No  Registration  Fee. 


Maklfi^  Ne^yy  Records 

Our  September  business  this  year  has  almost  doubled  the  best  preceding  Septem- 
ber record,  and  to-day  (September  '.28)  we  could  put  ten  men  in  fifteen-hundred- 
dollar  positions  if  we  had  the  men  ;  and  we  could  use  a  large  number  of  young 
medium-priced  men  of  zmal!  experience  and  good  preparation,  if  they  could  write 
well.  Why  do  not  young  men  planning  to  teach  commercial  branches  wake  up  to 
the  importance  of  good  penmanship  '  We  have  a  desirable  vacancy  for  a  penman- 
ship specialist  and  another  for  a  Gregg  man  who  can  write  well  to  begin  January  1. 
The  latter  is  a  high  school  position  paying  J 1000  for  nine  months. 

THE   NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.    E.    GAYLORD,    Manager 
(A   SPECIALTY   BY   A   SPECIALISTI  PROSPECT    HILL.    BEVERLY,    MASS. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  THAT  IS  HALF 
REMOVED. 

ARTHUR   a.  SKEELES,    ELLWOOD    CITY,  PA. 

Not  far  from  the  Mount  of  Attainment  stands 
The  Mountain  that  is  Half  Removed. 

The  Mount  of  Attainment  is  high  and  steep. 
The  path  up  the  mountain  side  is  long  and 
rough.  It  is  only  by  a  hard  climb  that  one  can 
reach  the  summit. 

The  Mountain  that  is  Half  Removed  is  as  high 
as  the  Monnt  of  Attainment;  but  all  the  part 
that  would  need  to  be  climbed  is  taken  away,  so 
that  one  can  go  forward  as  far  as  the  summit 
without  climbing. 

Early  one  morning  two  young  men  started  up 
the  Mount  of  Attainment.  For  some  time  they 
climbed  steadily  on,  following  the  path  that  had 
been  made  by  many  feet  before  them.  Some- 
times they  found  it  best  to  help  each  other  up 
some  hard  place.  Sometimes  they  were  com- 
pelled to  go  around  some  very  steep  cliflF,  by  a 
longer  path. 

Before  long  they  sat  down  to  rest,  and  turned 
their  faces  toward  the  base  of  the  mountain.  As 
they  looked  over  the  path  by  which  they  had 
come,  one  thought  of  the  hard  climb  they  had 
had;  the  other  of  the  beautiful  flowers  they  had 
seen  on  the  way.  One  thought  also  of  the  long 
rough  way  to  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  while  the 
other  thought  of  the  wonderful  views  they 
would  have  as  they  came  nearer  to  the  summit. 

"I  wish  there  was  some  other  way  to  go  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,"  said  the  first.  "I  am  tired 
of  climbing." 

There  seems  to  be  no  other  way,"  said  the 
other.  "To  get  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  we 
must  climb." 

"Think  how  much  faster  we  could  go  if  the 
way  were  level,"  said  the  first. 

"Yes,  but  it  is  the  climbing  that  brings  us 
nearer  the  top,"  answered  the  second. 

Just  then  the  first  young  man  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance The  Mountain  that  is  Half  Removed. 

"Look  at  that  mountain,"  he  said.  "All  the 
part  that  must  be  climbed  is  taken  away.  There 
we  can  go  forward  without  climbing." 

"But  that  is  not  the  Mount  of  Attainment," 
said  the  second.  "This  isthe  mountain  we  must 
climb." 

"But  that  mountain  is  just  as  high  as  this," 
answered  the  first.    "1  am  going  to  try  it." 

So  they  parted,  one  youth  turning  his  face 
toward  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Attainment, 
and  climbing  steadily  onward  and  upward, 
while  the  other  crossed  over  to  The  Mountain 
that  is  Half  Removed. 

The  youth  who  had  chosen  to  climb  the 
Mount  of  Attainment  found  his  progress  some- 
what slower  than  when  his  companion  had  been 
with  him,  as  they  had  often  helped  each  other 
over  the  hardest  places;  but  he  made  his  way 
steadily  onward. 

His  companion,  meanwhile,  had  reached  the 
place  from  which  the  half  of  the  mountain  had 
been  removed.  He  found  the  way  level,  and 
was  able  to  go  forward  rapidly;  but  his  way  was 
dark  and  desolate.  Instead  of  the  flowers  and 
birds  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Mount  of  At- 
tainment, he  found  only  a  barren  waste;  while 
the  shadow  of  the  great  half  of  the  mountain  be- 
fore him  lay  over  the  land. 

However,  he  went  forward  much  faster  than 
the  youth  who  was  climbing  the  Mount  of  At- 
tainment, for  he  could  go  forward  without 
climbing.  So  he  pushed  on  into  the  shadow 
until  in  a  short  time  he  had  reached  the  base  of 
the  mountain. 

He  had  now  traveled  forward  as  far  as  the  top 
of  the  mountain;  but  he  found  himself  still  at 
the  foot.  He  had  gone  onward,  but  not  upward ; 
and  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Attainment  was 
still  as  high  above  him  as  when  he  started. 

Not  only  that,  but  he  saw  now  that  he  could 
not  climb  the  great  cliff  before  him.  Taking 
away  half  of  the  mountain  had  indeed  removed 
the  necessity  for  climbing;  but  it  hadalsore- 
moved  the  possibility  of  climbing  to  the  top. 
The  great  Mount  of  Attainment,  steep  as  it 
was,  had  afforded  a  succession  of  footholds,  so 
that  it  was  always  possible  to  take  one  more  step 
in  advance;  but  no  man  could  take  in  one  step 
the  great  height  of  The  Mountain  that  is  Half 
Removed. 

The  youth  pondered  sadly  on  all  this,  as  he 
Stood  in  the  shadow  of  the    mountain,  and 


looked  vainly  at  the  great  height.  Then  he 
looked  at  his  companion,  whom  he  could  see 
clearly  against  the  blue  sky  as  he  climbed  stead- 
ily up  the  Mount  of  Attainment. 

"How  foolish  I  was,"  said  he  to  himself.  "I 
wanted  to  find  some  place  where  I  could  go  for- 
ward without  climbing;  but  I  see  now  that  to  go 
forward  without  climbing  is  worse  than  useless. 
Not  only  am  1  no  nearer  the  top  than  when  I 
started,  but  1  have  reached  a  place  where  I  can 
go  no  farther. 

"I  will  go  back  again  to  the  foot  of  the  Mount 
of  Attainment,  and  begin  to  climb.  There  is 
still  lime  to  reach  the  summit  before  the  sun 
goes  down." 

PERSONAL   BOOKKEEPING 

is  a  text  designed  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
showing  any  man  or  woman  how  he  or  she  may 
Keep  a  record  of  individual  business  transactions 
in  the  briefest  and  most  systematic  way  possi- 
ble. It  gives  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
principle  and  rules  of  double  entry  bookkeeping, 
rrice  postpaid,  81.00. 

O.  L.  ROGERS,  Publishers 

1210  Nuttman  Ave.         Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE 

Commercial  School  in  a  city  of  .'i.j.OOO 
and  a  population  of  over  70,000  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles.  Sales  for  Sep- 
tember, over  ^000,  cash  receipts, 
fUiOO.  Absolutely  no  competition. 
School  splendidly  equipped.  Fine 
rooms.  Rent  including  steam  heat, 
f.'WO  per  year.  Splendid  opportunities 
for  man  and  wife.  Will  sell  for  less 
than  the  live  book  accounts.  Satisfac- 
tory reason  given  for  selling. 

Address,   J.  H.   K., 

Care  of  Business  Educator. 


Samples  for  Trial 

12  pens,  assorted  patterns 
for  all  styles  of  writing  sent 
postpaid  on  recept  of  10c. 

Your    hand    writing    is    a   part  of 

your  personality  and  you  need 

a  pen  that  fits  yourself. 


Spencerian  Pen  Co. 

349  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


MAKE  YOUR  READING  COUNT 

READ    THIS    COURSE 

(Thirty-fifth  C.  L.  S.  C.  Year.) 
Social  Progress  in  Contemporary  Europe. 

Frederic  Austin  Ogg,    A.   M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History, 
Simmons  College,  Boston,   author  "Saxon   and  Slav,"  etc $1.50 

Mornings  with  Masters  of  Arts. 

H.  H.  Powers,  Ph.  D.,  President  Bureau  of  University  Travel,   Bos- 
ton.    125  illustrations f2.00 

The  Spirit  of  French  Letters. 

Mabell  S.  C.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Asst.  Editor  The  Chautauquan.     Author 

■ '  A  Tarheel  Baron  "  and  '  'Studies  in  Dickens" |1  50 

Home  Life  in  Germany. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick 11.50 

The   Chautauquan   Magazine,    (Monthly — Illustrated    C.    L.   S.    C. 
membership  included  if  desired.)     Containing; 

Eurpean  Rulers:  Their  Modern  Significance. 

(Arthur  E.  Bestor,  A.  B.,  Director  Chautauqua  Institution)  ; 

A  Reading  Journey  in  Paris. 

(Mabell  S.   C.   Smith.)     The   monthly  magazine  also  serves  in  many 
interesting  ways  as  a  "don't  read  at  random"  teacher  for  the  reading 

course ■  -$2.00 

Total |8.,50 

AH  Four  Books  (cloth  bound)  and  the  Magazine $5.00 

■Remit  30c  extra  for  poslace  or  prepaid  express.       "Colled"  charce  are  more. 

"EASY  FOR  ANYBODY,  WORTH  WHILE    FOR  EVERYBODY" 

If  in  doubt,  send  stamp  for  handbook  of  testimonials. 

Address  Chautauqua  Institution,  Chautauqua.  New  York 

DON'T   READ   AT  RANDOM 
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Ornamental 
Penmanship 

RENE  QUILLAPD, 


liege 

«-lth  selt- 


address  for  i 


DDC 


3C 


ste:Kl  ot  being  a  sharp  angle  it  is  a  very  small  turn. 

Above  everything:,  aim  for  ease  of  execution, 
for  the  letters  are  pictures  of  the  movements 
that  executed  them  and  if  they  are  executed 
with  a  free,  easy  movement,  they  are  cer- 
tain to  appear  easj'  and  without  stiffness. 

Have  confidence,  practice  intelligently,  dc>  a 
great  amount  of  work,  and  yon  will  surely  suc- 
ceed. 


In  this  lesson  1  am  applying  a  few  of  the 
principles  given  in  the  September  issue.  No- 
tice that  all  the  large  ovals  are  horizontal  and 
that  the  second  part  of  the  M,  N  and  W  do  not 
connect  with  the  shade. 

The  last  part  of  the  \V  is  probably  the  most 
difficult  thing    in   this  lesson.    Notice  that  in- 


SOMETHING  NEW.  "^.^T:'- 

Is  for  Students,  Bookkeepers  anil  Teachers 
to  use  in  connection  with  any  system  of  book- 
keeping taught  in  Business  Colleges,  Com- 
mercial Departments  of  High.  Normal  and 
Grammar  Schools.  For  class  use  or  individ- 
ual study.  A  wonderful  aid  to  students  and 
teachers  of  bookkeeping. 

Full  Cloth.  Postpaid  60  Cents. 
W.   H.   EARLES.         LANSING,  MICH. 


•^Penmen's  Supplies-^ 

500-3ply  Wed.  Cards,  75c.    500  Colored,    70c 

100-12ply    Cards  for  knife  Carving 35c 

100  Hot  Air  Cards,  25c    100  Bird  Cards  25c 

12  Pen  Flourished  Post  Cards,  assorted, 15c 

Penmen's  Souvenir  &  Card  Writing  (36  p)  35c 
1  lb.  Special  ruled  paper  for  Script  Writing,  45c 
1  Hand  turned  oblique  penholder,  prof  style  35c 
One  2  oz.  bottle  Card  Writer's  Favorite  Ink,  25c. 
The   above    Articles    Sent    Prepaid    by    Mail. 

46  page  Manual  for  Card  Writers  2c 
W.  McBee,  19  Snyder  St.,  N.  S.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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THE  OBLIQUE  HOLDER. 


The  superiority  of  the  oblique  holder  for 
shaded  writing  is  now  so  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  no  argument  on  that  point  is  neces- 
sary. But  there  are  oblique  holders  and  oblique 
holders.  To  aid  the  student  in  his  selection  of 
an  oblique  holder  is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 
The  theory  of  the  oblique  holder  is  to  bring  both 
points  of  the  pen  squarely  upon  the  paper  when 
held  in  an  easy  and  natural  position.  This  idea 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  selecting  a  hold- 
er. Theoretically,  the  oblique  holder  should  be 
so  constructed  that  the  slant  of  the  pen  in  rela- 
tion to  the  holder  corresponds  to  the  slant  of  the 
writing.  Right  here  is  encountered  one  of  the 
many  difficulties  of  making  a  universal  holder 
to  suit  all  penmen.  There  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  degree  of  slant  employed  by 
good  penmen.  There  is  also  a  difference  in 
the  size  and  shape  of  hands  and  conse- 
quently in  the  manner  of  holding  the  pen 
so  that  the  angle  at  which  it  touches  the  paper 
varies  with  the  individual.  The  best  oblique 
holders  are  adjusted  for  average  conditions, 
and  these  haply  fit  the  majority  of  individuals. 
In  my  own  experimenting  I  have  concluded  that 
too  little  slant  of  the  attachment  tends  to  straight- 
en the  shades  upon  ovals.  Considerable  slant  is 
best  for  heavy  shading,  while  a  lesser  slant  gives 
better  control  over  the  small  letters.  The  nor- 
mal is  best  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  as  it  favors 
neither  extreme. 

The  one  important  rule  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  pen  is  that  its  point  be  upon  a  line  with  the 
center  of  the  stem.  Good  work  cannot  be  done 
unless  it  is  so  adjusted.  In  this  connection  is  a 
little  point  that  I  have  never  seen  touched 
upon.  Should  the  point  of  the  pen  be  elevated 
so  as  to  be  on  a  line  with  the  top  of  the  stem,  or 
should  it  be  depressed  to  a  point  exactly  oppo- 
site the  center  of  the  stem?  Upon  this  point  I 
am  not  absolutely  sure.  Many  penmen  prefer 
an  elevated  pen  point  for  engrossing  script,  and 
it  seems  to  work  well  for  that  style  of  writing. 
But  for  bold  off  hand  shading,  if  the  pen  point 
is  elevated,  the  fingers  have  to  be  bent  more  to 
bring  the  pen  into  the  proper  position,  thus 
crowding  them  and  by  the  extra  tension  restrict- 
ing freedom.  That,  at  least,  has  been  my  ex- 
perience. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pen  point  is 
depressed  to  a  line  with  the  center  of  the  stem, 
the  pen  is  apt  to  be  too  nearly  vertical  for  best 
results.  So  I  find  the  normal  best  and  so  adjust 
my  holders  that  the  pen  point  is  about  half  way 
between  center  and  top  of  stem.  Smoother 
work  can  be  done  if  the  pen  is  so  held  that  the 
oblique  attachment  is  at  about  right  angles  to 
the  main  slant  of  the  writing.  I  have  illustrated 
just  what  I  mean  by  the  little  cut  of  an  abbrevi- 


in  every  way.  No.  8  was  a  Zanerian.  Finely 
finished,  carefully  adjusted  and  of  good  size,  it 
is  a  splendid  holder.  I  like  it  especially  well 
for  engrossing  script  and  drawing.  No.  9  was 
made  by  E.  J.  Plantier,  who  is  a  very  fine  pen- 
man and  a  genius  at  carving.  For  off  hand 
work  this  is  my  favorite  as  it  seems  to  just  tit 
my  fingers.  See  where  the  swell  is.  Unfortu- 
nately  about  two  inches  of  the  finely  tapering 
stem  was  broken  off  accidentally. 

Fred  S.  Heath. 
Concord,  N.  H. 


ated  capital  stem.  The  line  above  and  to  the 
right  of  the  shade  shows  the  relative  position  of 
the  top  of  the  oblique  attachment  as  I  held  the 
pen  when  making  the  stem.  Briefly  stated,  the 
important  point  is  to  so  adjust  and  hold  the  pen 
that  both  nibs  act  evenly  as  they  press  the  pa- 
per. But  a  holder  may  be  properly  adjusted  and 
yet  not  be  the  best  for  the  individual.  The 
holder  should  be  so  shaped  that  it  feels  easy  and 
natural  in  the  hand.  If  it  requires  an  effort  to 
hold  it,  the  undue  tension  on  muscle  and  nerve 
will  prevent  the  best  work  from  being  accom- 
plished.   Get  a  holder  then  that  fits  the  hand. 

The  accompanying  signatures  are  somewhat 
of  a  novelty,  having  all  been  written  at  one  sit- 
ting with  the  same  pen  and  ink,  but  a  different 
holder  was  used  on  each  signature.  The  con- 
ditions, aside  from  the  holder,  were  substantial- 
ly the  same  for  each  signature,  except  that  ;the 
pen  lost  some  of  its  quality  toward  the  last  by 
the  frequent  changes  from  one  holder  to  an- 
other, into  some  of  which  it  did  not  insert  easily. 
These  are  given  to  show  how  oblique  holders 
differing  widely  in  size  and  shape  may  be  so 
■idjusted  by  careful  experimentation  as  to  be  ac- 
ceptable instruments.  But,  like  myself,  you 
will  always  find  your  favorite  that  seems  a  little 
better  for  you  than  any  other.  The  little  photo- 
graph will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  shape  of  the 
different  holders.  The  number  of  the  holder 
corresponds  with  the  number  upon  the  sig- 
nature showing  which  holder  was  used  in  each 
case. 

No.  1  wasa  Spencerian  holder.  I  believe  the 
Spencerian  was  the  first  oblique  holder  on  the 
market.  This  was  the  first  one  that  I  ever  saw. 
It  had  two  faults.  The  pen  did  not  slant 
enough— note  the  tendency  to  Hat  shaded  ovals. 
And  the  holder  was  too  small.  To  remedy  the 
latter  defect  I  slipped  a  rubber  sleeve  over  the 
holder.  No.  2  was  similar  to  the  Spencerian, 
but  was  larger  making  it  a  little  easier  to  hold 
and  manipulate.  No.  3  was  a  Holcomb  holder. 
This  was  an  improvement  over  the  Spencerian 
type  in  several  particulars.  I  used  this  holder 
constantly  for  some  time.  No.  4  was  the  Excel- 
sior, which  was  the  best  cheap  holder  ever  pro- 
duced. No.  5  was  hand  made.  I  fail  to  remem- 
ber the  maker's  name.  He  resided  in  a  Western 
.state  and  advertised  these  holders  quite  exten- 
sively at  one  time.  It  was  beautifully  finished 
and  gracefully  shaped  but  was  too  small  to  suit 
mv  hand.  No.  6  was  also  hand  made  and  nicely 
adjusted.  It  was  made  and  presented  to  me  by 
\..  Faretra  when  a  student  with  E.  L.  Glick. 
Note  the  gracefulness  of  the  signature.  I  think 
the  maker  imparted  to  the  holder  in  some  mys- 
terious manner  some  of  his  own  wonderful  skill. 
No.  7  was  a  Magnusson  holder.    A  fine  holder 


By  F.  S.  Heath,  Illustrating  Article  on  the 
Oblique  Holder  presented  herewith. 
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By  Mr.  Costello— See  following  page. 
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DESIGNIKO 

and 

EMOBOSSINO 

By 

E.  L.  BROWM, 

Rockland.  Me. 

Send  self-addressed 

postal  for  criticism, 

ind  stamtjs  for  return 

of  specimens. 


Album 


A  simple,  yet  effective  page,  containing  much 
of  practical  value  to  pen  and  brush  workers. 
Aim  for  strong,  graceful  sweeps  and  curves  in 
the  scroll  work.  Draw  the  design  in  pencil  very 
carefully  then  add  the  color.  Lastly,  outline 
with  a  No.  5  Soennecken  pen.  The  color  val- 
ues are  of  the  most  importance  as  they  govern 
theefiect.  Keep  the  tones  light  over  the  dark 
background  and  work  from  dark  to  light,  as  a 
rule,  but  not  always.  Keep  your  colors  clean 
with  a  "free  brush."  Beginners  are  quite  apt  to 
be  afraid  of  color,  and  until  they  pass  this  point 
In  their  career,  their  work  will  be  lacking  in 
strength  and  transparency. 

Letter  the  body  with  a  Number  2'- 
broad  pen  and  aim  for  uniformity.  The  initials 
"1"  and  "T"  are  in  red.  The  tracery  and  dots 
are  white.  Mix  Chinese  white  to  How  freely 
and  use  a  coarse  pen  in  applying. 

Now  don't  copy  the  design  exactly  but  make 
some  changes  here  and  there  and  thus  cultivate 
originality.  Study  color  schemes  on  book  and 
magazine  covers  and  make  use  of  ideas  that  may 
be  obtained  in  this  way. 

The  world  moves— don't  stand  still  in  your 
work.    Advance  should  be  your  motto. 

Send  us  some  of  your  work  and  don't  be  afraid 
to  ask  questions.  Yon  are  welcome  to  our  ad- 
vice for  what  it  is  worth. 

An  Explanatory  and   Instructive    Let 
ter  From  Mr.  Costello  Concerning 
the  Engrossing  on  the  Follow- 
ing Page. 


Messrs.  Zaner  &  Bloser, 
Columbus,  Ohio, 
Gentleman:  Am  sending  you  this  time  a 
piece  of  work  the  result  of  following  out  the  in- 
structions of  my  customer  to  make  the  embel- 
lishment or  decoration  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  text.  The  Ancient  Irish  Bard 
and  the  wolf  hound  his  inseparable  companion, 
the  round  tower,  many  of  which  dot  Ireland's 
landscape,  the  Irish  tiag  and  stray  sprays  of 
shamrock  are  all  typical  of  the  Emerald  Isle  and 
the  stars  and  stripes  and  eagle  gives  the  design 
the  necessary  American  touch.  The  entire  de- 
sign is  of  course  first  sketched  in  pencil,  and 
when  same  is  properly  balanced  the  whole  with 
the  exception  of  the  portrait  is  outlined  with  a 
303  Gillott  pen  and  waterproof  ink.  The  por- 
trait may  be  outlined  with  a  light  wash  of  Green 
made  from  mixing  Hooker's  Green  with 
Payne's  (iray  and  the  entire  job  is  finished  with 
various  tints  produced  from  this  mixture.  The 
border  is  ruled  on  with  a  Soennecken  pen  and 
T  square  and  the  curved  portions  with  the  same 
pen  free  hand. 

It  will  be  reailily  understood  that  the  use  of 
waterproof  ink  permits  the  washing  over  of  the 
work  with  the  brush  and  color  without  in  any 
way  disturbing  the  ink.  The  work  was  done  on 
a  sheet  of  kid  finish  Bristol  Board  '22x28  and 
now  hangs  in  the  club  house  of  the  society  in 
the  city  of  Pittsburg-  An  order  of  this  kind  is 
much  harder  to  till  satisfactorily,  than  it  would 
be  if  the  engrosser  is  allowed  to  use  his  own 
judzment  in  getting  up  something  merely  orna- 
mental. 

I  would  advise  the  student  of  engrossing  to 
keep  as  many  scrap  books  as  he  can  of  the 
work  of  others  and  let  the  scraps  include  every- 
thing that  he  can  tind  of  an  ornamental  nature. 
The  lettering  in  the  accompanying  design  is  all 
njade  with  a  Soennecken  pen. 

Very  Sincerely  Yours. 
P.  W.  Costello. 
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By  S.  O,  Smith,  Penman,  Huntsinger  Business  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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An  exceptionally  large  list  of  subscriptions  to 
The  Business  Educator  has  been  received 
from  J.  E.  Hutchingson,  supervisor  of  writing 
in  the  public  schools,  of  Denver.  Colo.  We  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  issuing  the  largest 
number  of  teachers'  Certiticates  to  Denver 
teachers  thus  far  given  to  the  teachers  of  any 
one  city  at  one  time,  the  credit  of  which  is  due 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Huchlngson  and  the 
exceptional  work  of  the  teachers.  Mr.  Huch- 
lngson is  a  live  wire. 

D.  C.  Beighey,  of  the  Elyria,  Ohio,  Business 
College,  favored  The  Business  Educator 
with  a  list  of  eighteen  subscriptions.  He  states 
that  he  has  a  very  nice  class  in  penmanship  and 
all  are  good  workers  We  might  add  that  Mr. 
Beighey  is  a  good  worker  himself,  and  we  know 
that  the  work  habit  is  contagious,  especially  so  by 
pupils  from  teachers.  Mr.  Beighey  is  adding  to 
his  reputation  as  a  commercial  teacher  year  by 
year  by  the  good  work  he  is  doing. 

P.  E.  Curry,  of  the  Heald's  College.  Oakland, 
Calif.,  sent  quite  a  large  lis!  of  subscriptions 
which  was  written  in  a  very  beautiful  business 
hand.  Mr.  Curry's  business  writing  ranks 
among  the  very  finest. 

Forty-si..-  subscriptions,  with  a  promise  of 
another  club  soon,  have  been  received  from  A, 
F.  Day.  Director  of  the  Hutchinson,  Kans., 
High  School.  Penmanship  in  this  school  is 
certainly  receiving  its  deserved  share  of  atten- 
tion. Last  year  this  school  secured  excellent 
results  in  penmanship  and  this  year  promises 
to  be  even  better. 

E.  N.  Johnson,  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Valley  City  X.  Dak.,  High  School, 
favored  The  Business  Educator  with  a  list 
of  twenty-four  subscriptions.    Each  year  we  find 


more  commercial  high  schools  using  The 
Business  Educator  in  connection  with  their 
work.  More  interest  is  being  taken  in  penman- 
ship in  high  schools  all  over  the  country  than 
ever  before. 

M.  A.  Smythe.  one  of  the  professional  pen- 
men of  the  Roanoke,  Va.,  National  Business 
College,  again  favored  Thk  Educator  with  a 
large  list  of  subscriptions.  He  slates  that  their 
opening  was  very  good.  We  wish  that  all 
might  see  the  excellent  signature  attached  to 
his  letter,  but  we  cannot  engrave  it.  the  lines 
being  too  tine. 

C.  O.  Miller,  Littleford  School,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  shows  his  appreciation  of  The  Business 
Educator  in  the  shape  of  a  list  of  twenty-two 
subscriptions. 

A.  M.  Toler,  the  expert  penman  of  Dunsmore 
Business  College,  Staunton.  \'a  ,  favored  us 
with  a  splendid  list  of  subscriptions  in  Septem- 
ber with  the  information  that  their  school  was 
unusually  large  this  fall.  Mr.  Toler  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally tine  penman  and  teacher,  and  a 
thorough  gentleman  from  top  to  toe. 

Frank  Stinebower,  who  has  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Coldwater,  Mich., 
public  schools,  favored  The  Business  Edu- 
cator with  a  club  of  eighty  subscriptions.  Mr. 
Stinebower  reports  that  his  enrollment  shows 
forty-five  more  students  in  attendance  in  the 
commercial  department  this  year  than  last, 
which  means  that  about  one-third  of  the  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  high  school  are  in  the 
commercial  department.  This  mdicates  much 
interest  in  the  commercial  work,  and  Mr.  Stine- 
bower is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that 
commercial  education  stands  in  such  high  favor 
in  Coldwater.  This  condition  is  no  doubt  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  good  work  Mr.  Stine- 
bower is  doing. 

O.  L.  Nordstrom  of  the  Suomi-CoUege,  Han- 
cock, Mich.,  favored  us  with  a  list  of  twenty- 
three  subscriptions.  Mr.  Nordstrom  is  a  faithful 
supporter  of    The     Business     Educator. 


Last  year  many  of  his  students  succeeded  in 
securing  Business  Educator  Certificates. 
This  indicates  that  he  is  very  enthusiastic  in 
penmanship, 

J.  K.  Kincaid,  of  the  Mueller  School  of  Busi- 
ness, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  favored  THE  Business 
Educator  with  a  nice  list  of  subscriptions. 
Mr.  Kincaid  is  a  strong  penmanship  teacher, 
and  writes  a  good  business  hand. 

E.  A.  Kefgen,  of  Onaway,  Mich.,  favored  us 
with  a  good  list  of  subscriptions. 

J.  (Joodenough.  of  the  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Business  College,  is  helping  the  good  work 
along  by  favoring;  The  Business  Educator 
with  a  good  sized  list  of  subscriptions.  This 
school  for  many  years  has  been  a  faithful  sup- 
porter of  good  penmanship  and  each  year  many 
of  their  students  secure  Certificates. 

A  good  list  of  subscriptions  came  from  J.  K. 
Caskey,  of  the  Bellingham,  Wash.,  Business 
College,  on  September  9th.  Mr.  Caskey  states 
that  he  has  made  The  Business  Educator  a 
part  of  supplies  for  this  year  and  that  each  pupil 
taking  the  regular  course  will  get  it  whether  he 
wants  it  or  not.  Of  course,  we  confidently  think 
that  if  any  do  not  want  the  journal  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  work  they  will  thank  Mr.  Caskey 
for  including  it  in  the  list  of  supplies  before  the 
course  is  finished. 


Ornate  Penmanship. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
Mr.  H,  B.  Lehman,  penman  in  the  Central  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  is  contributing  a  series 
of  ornate  capital  letters  and  other  specimens  to 
The  Business  Educator,  the  first  of  which 
will  appear  elsewhere  in  this  number.  Mr.  Leh- 
man is  one  of  America's  most  skillful  penmen 
and  the  specimens,  he  is  contributing  are  "right 
off  the  reel"  so  to  speak,  none  of  the  shades  be- 
ing retouched  or  in  any  way  doctored.  The 
work  will  speak  for  itself  and  will  be  an  eye- 
opener  to  those  who  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Leh- 
man is  capable  of  doing. 


Do  Your  Christmas  Shopping  Early 


At  this  time  every  year,  we  begin  to  receive  orders  for  quantities  of  our  Everybody's 
Dictionary,  for  December  delivery.  Giving  a  Christmas  present  to  each  of  your  students 
would  seem  to  be  a  small  item  toward  making  a  successful  school,  but  the  special  features, 
such  as  a  Christmas  present  of  a  useful  book  like  our  Everybody's  Dictionary,  help  to 
make  the  prominent  and  successful  school. 

The  large  number  of  orders  that  we  annually  receive  at  this  time  proves  that  the  prin- 
cipals of  many  schools  appreciate  this  fact.  Embossed  with  your  school  name  or  words 
suitable  for  a  Christmas  present,  this  book  becomes  a  valuable  and  permanent  advertise- 
ment for  the  school.  Our  pocket  dictionary  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  published  and 
it  makes  an  ideal  Christmas  present  for  students. 

To  encourage  the  more  general  use  of  this  Dictionary,  we  will  prepay  transportation 
charges  on  all  dictionaries  ordered  before  December  15th  of  this  year. 

Write  us  now  for  prices  on  the  book  in  various  bindings,  in  both  small  and  large 
quantities. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


EUCLID   AND   18TH 


CLEVELAND,   OHIO 
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ENGROSSING  PRINTS.  I  have  had  en- 
~~  graved  six    of 

my  most  elaborately  engrossed  Reaohitions 
and  Memorials,  prints  of  which  (6x9 
inches)  I  am  pleased  to  offer  postpaid  for 
25  cents. 


P.  W.  COSTELLO. 


Scranton,  P&. 


name  on  one  dozen  ' 

for  15  cents. 

I    will    give   free    a   pack   of 

samples   and    send    terms   to 


agents  with  each  orde 

AGXRTS    WARTEB 


for  red  stamp. 


17    different    colors,    Sample    10 
by    express,    75c.    Card     Circula 


About  25  different 
kinds.  Many  new. 
UK)  postpaid,  26c  ■  Le.ss  for  more.  Ink,  Glossy  Black 
or  Very  Best  white,  15c,  per  bottle.  I  Oblique  Pen  Hold 
er,  lOc.  Olllott's  No.  1  Fens,  10c.  per  doz .  Letsone  in 
Card  Writing.    Circular  for  stamp  . 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  176.  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA. 
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A  NEW 

MAIL 

COURSE 

in  plain  writi 
dents.    Conta 
Pen  written 
tions  asked  a 
stamp. 

1.  A.  STRYKER 

visor  Penma 

STUD 

ig  for  teachers  and  home  stu- 
ins  12  parts  of  13  lessons  each, 
copies.    100  examination  ques- 
nd  answered.     Circulars  for   a 

Penman  State  Normal  and  Suoer- 
ship  Cily  Schools.  Kearney.  Nebr. 
lO     617    W.     24th    ST. 

NOTICE 


Penaian.  Writers,  and  Card  Artists  may 
double  their  earnine  ability  monogrammins 
stationery  by  hand  at  spare  moments.  Send 
60c  tor  a  >2  pt.  of  my  "Has  The  Raised  Effect'' 
Embossing   Fluid,  all  colors,  cold,  silv 


\ny  one  can  u! 
■t.  I  hold  the 
nake  »1000  o 
o  101  orders 


Khe 


ark- 


ekly  at  25c. 
ire).     Xmas 


nets  me  $300  profi 

Send  for  sample  of  work  done.  30c  for  a 
quire  of  paper  with  your  initials  in  a  neat 
monogram  upon  it'  50c  for  a  box  complete,  35c 
for  25  name  cards  artistically  written,  .iOc  for  a 
'.,  pint,  of  The  Best  Glossy  Black  Ink  on  the 
market.    Sat  sfaction  Guaranteed. 

A.  W.  H.   RONISH 
17   ACADEMY  ST.         NEWARK,   N.   J. 


By  S.  O.  Smith,  Huntsinger's  Business  College,  Hartford,  Cona. 


^ 

home  durlnjf  spare  time.     Write  for  ray 
free  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
man."   It  contains  specimens  and  tells 
how  others  mastered  penmanship  by  my 
method.     Your  name  will  be  elegantly 
written  on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp. 

^^,  -.y^ 

HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas  AND 

CERTIflCATES. 
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F.  W.  TAMBLYN,  406  Meyer  Bldg.,   Kansas  City,   Mo. 


YfU'R  Name  t)eaatitully\vritten  on  one  dozen  white,  black, 
L-omli'.  or  design  eards.  16o.  GENUINE  LEATHER  Card 
Case,  size  4  1-4x3  Inches,  black  or  tan,  15c:  sells  every- 
where for  30c.  Set  of  Ornamental  Capitals  I6c.  Mb 
Ellsworth  .\ venue.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


We  Furnish  Diplomas  of  the  Best 
Quality  at  the  Lo'west  Cost 

A  BOOKLET  of  Made-to-Order  Diplomas 
now  in  press.  It  will  contain  a  variety 
of  designs  made  for  different  schools 
during  the  past  year.  It's  free. 
Let  us  book  your  name  for  our  Annual 
Catalog. 

ART  ENGROSSING.  We  solicit  your 
orders  for  engrossed  Resolutions  and 
ISIemorials.  Strictly  highest  grade 
workmanship,  prompt  delivery  and 
reasonable  prices. 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

DIPLOMAS  ENGROSSING 

ROCKLAND,  MAINE 


A.VTOMA,TIC    SIGN    PENS.     (Wholesale  and    Retail.)    Over  60  ditt'er- 

in  MARKING,  SHADING.  I'LAIN,. SPECIAL  and  BOKPER  pens  for  all  practi- 
rk.  Letterinir,  Etc.    Accurate  Lettering  is  easily  and  rapidly  done  with  our 

RELIABLE  Auto- 
matic Penj  and  Inks. 
They  are  the  product 


THIRTY 
YEARS'  experiment- 
ing  along   this   line, 
and  comliine  the  de- 
sot  the  ORIGINAL  "J.  W ,  STOKES"  pens  and  the  "KAUST"  pens,  both  of  which   are 
nutaetured  by  UB.     Our  factory  is  equipped  with  MODERN  MACHlNERY^whlchJ^  operated 


,{ETEBNIIIIIK 
(ENGaOSSIHIilNIl 

WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 

The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  aoc.) 
THE  ENGR088INO  INK  ia  for 
special  writing,  engrossing,  etc. 
(3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 
These  iDlEB  write  black  from  the  pen 
point  and  stay  blaob  forever:  proof  to 
age,  air,  saBihino,  chemicals  and  fire. 
If  your  dealfr  doea  not  gupply 
theae  inka.  aend  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGCINS  &  CO.,  Mfii  , 
ZTINmtkSt.  Biootya,  N.  Y. 


e:ste:rbrook's  pe:ns 

"  (?«»T  ir-  write  with,  ________  Hard  to  use  tip. 

CORRBCT  DESIGN        UNIFORM  TEMPER        DURABILITY 


150    STYI^ES 


A  1  PBOFBSSIONAI, 
Fine  pointed  and  elaa- 
trritinfi: 


pointe 
;  for  car 


TEXT  wkitbks  463  Business  and  Colleok 

Made  in  3  widths  and   with      With  fine  and  extra  fine 
lone  point  to  both  left  pointa,    Blaatic  and 

and  right  amooth  writine 


ESTERBROOK    STEELr    PEN    MF^G.    CO. 

26  JOHN  ST.,  M.  Y.  CITT  CAMDCN,  NK'W  JERSEY 
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Gillott  s  Pens 


The  Moat  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY     PEN,    No.    1 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F. 


Gillott's  Peni  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exactiner  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Kxtensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled,  Gillott's  Pens 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Gillott  Wl  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  m.  CO..  Sole  Agents 
95  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


Tffll 


IdlE  HIGH  GRADE  PLATES  for  the  PRINTING  PRESf 

llNCEKHIIKffi 
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reproduced  from 
PENNANSHIPand 

L|KGR$SSEDCOT^i 
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DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRHTORS 
(^LUMBU5,  Ohio 


A  group  o£  Keystone,  1912,  Zanerians  in  attendance  at  the  summer  session.  Oh  yes,  they're  a  good 
looking  lot,  but  their  enthusiasm  is  even  more  catching  than  their  faces,  and  their  earnestness  just  about  the 
limit  of  human  endeavor  and  ambition.  Indiana  was  a  close  second.  Wonder  which  will  be  the  more 
numerous  in  '13  ?  And  the  best  part  is  that  most  of  them  are  holding  splendid  positions  as  supervisors  and 
special  teachers  of  penmanship  !  The  1913  summer  session  of  the  Zanerian  promises  to  be  the  largest  ever 
held,  and  the  best,  too,  in  the  bargain. 

■  ■i^^l.llB^Ha^.^■^l!l!M^iiWlWl^i^^.ll'^H■fJ^ill«l^^Mllllai^ll^!^!lJ^mA^^  ■ 


HENRY  R.  M.  COOK,  C.  P.  A., 

Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  late  State 
Examiner,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  President,  New  York 
State  Society  of  C.  P.  A.,  wrote  to  Dr.  John  H.  Haaren,  Associatd  City  Sup- 
erintendent, under  date  of  August  28,  1912,  of  "Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and 
Accountancy"  then  offered  for  listing  in  Greater  New^  York,  as  follows : 

"  I  have  carefully  examined  the  work,  and  am  pleased  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment, 
it  is  one  of  the  best,  in  fact,  I  may  say,  the  best  of  its  kind  published." 

It  is  free  from  the  usual  descriptions  of  century  old  business  methods  and  pro- 
cedure usually  employed  by  theoretical  writers  of  business  textbooks  to  illustrate  to 
the  unfortunate  student  the  conditions  of  today.  The  book  is  replete  with  the  latest 
and  best  methods  now  employed  in  the  business  world,  and  the  manner  of  presentation 
is  clear,  sharp,  and  didactic." 

"  You  need  not  have  any  hesitation  in  recommending  to  the  Board  of  Superinten- 
dents that  the  book  be  placed  on  the  list  for  use  wherever  bookkeeping  is  taught,  in 
fact,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  schools  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it." 

Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy  was  Listed  September  25 

-T^^  //>?ivS.«/^^^,  ™=-  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
II — II II II II ■'      ■■ "      "      "        "    "      If 


This  text  contains  more  "law  that  the  student  can  carry  away  with  him  "  than 
any  other  text  of  its  kind.  It  was  written  by  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  law, 
the  customs  of  business,  the  needs  of  the  school-room,  and  the  mind  of  the  student, 
and  is  therefore  a  satisfactory  book  from  the  standpoint  of  student,  teacher,  business 
man  and  lawyer.  It  "gets  down  to  cases,"  in  a  literal  as  well  as  a  figurative  sense, 
because  the  familiar  illustrations  appeal  to  the  student  and  the  practical  cases  pre- 
sented for  class  discussion  stimulate  interest  in  a  marked  degree. 

n  I    ■«7/-k|-|  c'    CrtfTl  mPIT'ifl  I    I    AW      has  been  the  leader  for  many  years  among  texts 

^^  ^      on  law  for  commercial  departments.      It  is  cer- 

tainly worthy  of  your  careful  consideration  and 
examination.  Let  us  hear  from  you.  We  want  to  supply  you  with  your  law  book  and  anything 
else  you  need  in  the  line  of  commercial  texts. 

LYONS  &;  CARNAHAN 

J       623  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  1133  Broadway,  New  York 
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TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL  EDITION      $1  00 

DECEMBER       1912 


Stop,    Look,    Listen 

Long  enough  to  see  and  hear 
that  the  Business  Educator  is 
the  leading  journal  devoted  to 
Business  Education  and  penman- 
ship. It  contains  paid  contribu- 
tions from  specialists,  and  not 
merely  free  convention  material 
or  paid-for  office  device  descrip- 
tions taken  from  catalogs.  Look 
for  yourself  and  the  steam  rol- 
ler'll  not  catch  up  with  you.  Are 
you  on  our  list  ?  Then  get  on, 
and  get  on  in  and  not  out  of  the 
world. 


w^^^. 
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j    **Do  You  Operate  the  [ 

I  Remingfton?"  | 


When  you  apply  for  a  position,  there  are  three-quarters  of 
a  million  chances  that  yon  will  be  asked  this  question,  because 
there  are  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  Remington  Typewriters 
in  service.  You  do  not  have  anything  like  the  same  number  of 
chances  on  any  other  machine. 

This  simple  calculation  of  chances  tells  the  story.  It  tells 
why  it  pays  the  student  best  to  learn  and  why  it  pays  the  school 
best  to  teach  the  skilled  use  of  the 

Remington  Typewriter 

Visible  Models  10  and  11 


^IIIIVIilllBIII! 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

I  incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 

iUHIIIIIIWII1HlinHII1linillllinii:|inillllllllll{llllBlli9llllll1IIIIIIillllHiilllill{i:illil!<:iimi!aillll^ 
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AUDITING 

Be  An  Accountant  and  Auditor 


The  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute  is  pre- 
paring hundreds  of  persons  for  work  as  account- 
ants.     Students  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT 

Accounting    and    Auditing,   Factory    Cost 
Accounting,  Corporation  Accounting 
and   Finance,    Business   Law,     Ad- 
vanced   Bookkeeping,    and 
Accounting  Systems 

These  courses  prepare  for  high  grade  office 
and  factory  accounting  positions,  for  expert  ac- 
counting practice,  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in 
any  State,  and  for  teaching  higher  accounting. 
Reasonable  rates.  Satisfaction  assured.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

Get  Instruction  from  a  Specialist. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1425  ARCH  STREET.     PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

V J 

/ 


Touch  Typewriting  Made  Easy 

NEW  AND   ORIGINAL   METHOD 

Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  in 
your  Typewriting  Department? 

Why  not  make  your  department  a  genuine  touch 
department  ? 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting 

will  do  this  for  you. 


BLISS   SYSTEM    OF    BOOKKEEPING 

All  transactions  are  performed  with  actual  business 
offices,  where  the  student  gets  an  actual  training  and 
experience.  Business  men  today  demand  the  finished 
and  experienced  accountant.  The  BLISS  SYSTEM 
affords  the  office  experience. 

The  Folder  System  is  designed  especially  for  small 
classes,  night  schools,  etc. 


NATIONAL  DICTATION  BOOK 

with  Shorthand  Notes 

Do  not  place  your  order  for  Dictation  Books  until  you 
have  examined  the  National. 


The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Co., 

SAGINAW.   MICHIGAN. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  second  edition  of  our  "  20th  CENTURY  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNT- 
ING "  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  If  you  are  interested  in  a  practical  bookkeeping 
course,  that  presents  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accountancy  in  such  a  way  that 
the  students  can  understand  them,  would  suggest  a  thorough  investigation. 

We  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  course  with  every  practical,  pro- 
gressive, up-to-date  Commercial  Teacher. 

The  fact  that  the  first  edition  was  sold  witliin  ninty  days  from  date  of  publication,  is 
evidence  that  it  must  have  merit.  If  we  can  satisfy  you  that  it  is  better  than  the  text  you 
are  using,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  use  it,  because  we  can  save  you  money  in  the 
cost  of  supplies. 


SotxtH  "  Western    PtxblisKiiv^    Company 

Cincinna.ti«  Ohio 
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Actual  Business 

in  the 

Only  Practical  Way 

A  thorough  and  complete  course  in  the 
theory  of  bookkeeping,  with  actual  busi- 
ness so  planned  that  no  two  students  can 
have  books  alike  and  no  student  can  copy 
from  another. 

No  Confusion.    No  Restrictions. 


CampbelFs  Actual  Accounting 

Actual  business  reproduced  in  the  school-room — students  buy  and 
sell  among  themselves,  with  no  specifications  as  to  quantities  nor 
with  whom  they  shall  deal.  Every  student  gets  his  own  cash  balance  and  trial 
balance  right  from  the  start.  Every  student  hands  in  a  proof  of  his  work.  Ex- 
planations and  illustrations  are  so  full  and  clear  that  it  is  practically  self-teaching. 
Saves  the  teacher  from  drudgery.     No  confusion  in  the  class-room. 

What  They  Say 

A  High  School  Principal — 

"I  consider  your  Text  absolutely 
the  best  book  on  the  market." 

A  Business  College  Principal — 

"This  work  has  advantages  over 
any  other  I  have  ever  seen.  The  Busi- 
ness Practice  Feature  can  be  adapted 
to  one  student  as  well  as  twenty." 


A  High  School  Principal  — 

' '  Far  ahead  of  the    work    we   had 
last  year." 

A  Business  College  Manager — 

"  It  has  met  every  expectation." 

A  High  School  Teacher — 

**  No  other  compares  with  it  in  secur- 
ing results." 

lie  sijy  thai 

The  Campbell  Way  is  the 
Only  Way 

Why  not  see  for  Yourself  Y 


The  Bobbs-Merrill 

Company     Publishers 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA,  U.S.A. 
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Six  attractive  sets,  (supplied  separately  if  desired)  applying  modern  special  column 
accounting  to  the  following  : 

Commissiion  Banking     •  Railroading 

Real  Estate  Incorporated  Factory  Wholesale  Grocery 

These  sets  present   real  accounting.      Just  the  thing  with  which  to  finish  a  strong  course. 

If    a    somewhat    heavier    course    is    desired   in   either   Corporation    or    Banking    work,    you 

should  get 

Goodyear's   Bank  Accounting  or   Marshall's 
Corporation  and  Voucher  Accounting 

All  of  the  above  are  standard  texts  and  widely  used. 
Address 

GOODYEAR-MARSHALL    PUBLISHING    CO.   U 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 
r^l_IL_      W  II II  II II II  II II  II  II      I 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  A.,  C.  P.  A.. 

AUTHOR    OF 


Bennett's  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Exercises 


Part  I,  Cloth   12  Mo.,  96  Pages,  Part  11,  112  Pages 


A  collection  of  problems  to  supply  material  for  supple- 
mentary work  for  students  in  bookkeeping.  The  problems 
are  carefully  graded.  The  advanced  exercises  are  designed 
I'ur  advanced  students  in  commercial  and  high  schools  and  for 
classes  or  individuals  in  higher  acccounting.  The  exercises 
may  be  used  with  any  textbook,  either  for  class  drills,  home 
work,  examination,  or  for  supplementary  work.  Review 
i|ue8tions  are  found  every  10th  exercise,  and  a  general  review 
is  given  at  the  end.  Among  the  special  features  of  the  book 
are  chapters  containing  extended  discussions  on  "business 
statements, ""error8"and  "trial  balances,"  "manufacturing," 
"trading."  "profit  and  loss  statement"  and  "auditing." 
These  are  not  covered  at  any  great  length  in  textbooks  on 
bookkeeping  and  therefore  should  be  of  special  interest  to 
the  teacher  and  student. 


I  have  a  class  in  Higher  Accounting  now  and  have  al- 
ready made  up  my  mind  to  use  your  text. 

W.  S   AsHBY,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

fiowling  Green  Business  Uuiversitv. 


I  have  always  felt  the  need  of  just  such  a  text. 

I.  E.  Garbutt, 
Director  Commercial  Studies,  Woodward  &  Hughes 

High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Find  this  to  be  just  what  I  was  wanting  and  shall  endeavor 
to  interest  students  to  take  the  work.         H.  M.  Towell, 
Principal  Business  Department,  Central  formal  School, 

Danville,  Indiana. 


"r>  ^^^^l~^^^^,t^^  \  Modern   Illustrative  Bookkeeping,  Revised  and  Enlarged 
rvC  V  1  V  CrS  {  Fritz  and  Eldridge's  Expert  Typewriting— Touch  System 
f  Eldridge's  Shorthand  Dictation  Exercises    Six  Editions 

Complete   Commercial   Catalogue  Sent  on  Request 


v.. 


.A.mericaLn  Boole  Company 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 
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SIMPLIFY  YOUR  METHOD 


BARNES'  BRIEF  COURSE  will  show  you  how  to  teach 
shorthand  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way,  simplifying  the 
work  for  both  you  and  your  pupils. 

It  is  "brief"  and  at  the  same  time  complete.  Its  brevity 
is  not  due  to  omissions,  but  to  its  Method  of  Teaching 
the  subject — goes  straight  to  the  point  and  makes  every 
minute  count.  It  is  "business"  from  start  to  finish  ;  gives 
completely  vocalized  words  on  the  very  first  page  :  word- 
signs,  phrasing,  and  speed  work  in  the  first  lesson  ;  a  busi- 
ness letter  in  the  second  and  each  succeeding  lesson  ;  defers 
exceptions  and  other  difficulties  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
course,  then  teaches  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  seem  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  few  new  principles. 

W.  E.  Keen,  of  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans..  says:  "I  have 
carefully  examined  the  text  put  out  by  several  other  publishers,  but 
have  failed  to  find  any  which  is  more  pedasogically  arranged  than 
your  Brief  Course.  It  is  easy  to  teach  and  easy  to  learn,  and  stands 
alone  in  its  method  of  presenting  the  subject" 


He   also  reported  : 
five  students  who  failed  t 
at  work.    The  graduates 
ing  passed  Civil  Servici 
the  15th  of  last  Septembi 


All  my  last  year's  graduates  (also  the  four 
o  make  the  necessary  grades  to  graduate)  i 
were  all  employed  by  Uncle  Sam  after  h^ 
;  examinations,  and  their  average  salary 
;r  was  over  $900  PER  ANNUM. 


SPECIAL  OFFER— A  paper-bound 
sent  free  of  charge  to  any  shorthand  teac 
would  like  to  know  more  about  this  exce 
in  two  systems-the  BENN  PITMAN  : 
to  specify  which  is  desired,  and  mention 


opy  of  Brief  Course  will  be 
ler  or  school  proprietor  who 
itional  book.  It  is  published 
nd  the  GRAHAM.  Be  sure 
same  of  school. 


The  Arthur  J.  Barnes  Pub.  Co. 


2101  Locust  Street 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SIMPLIFY  YOUR  METHOD 
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Learn  Show  Card  Lettering 

For  Separate   Courses  of   Instruction   in   Up-to- 
Date  Show  Card  Lettering  and  Designing 


^ 


COURSE  "A" 

COURSE    "B" 

Marking  Pen  Show  Card 
Lettering  and  Designing — 
six  complete  lessons, 
$S.O0. 

Automatic  Shading  Pen 
Show  Card  Lettering  and 
Designing—  four  complete 
lessons,  $2.00. 

COURSE    "C  " 

COURSE "D" 

Soennecken  Pen  Show 
Card  Lettering  and 
Designing — four  complete 
lessons,  |2.00. 

Up-to-date  Show  Card 
Brush  Lettering  and 
Designing — ten  complete 
lessons,  |5.00. 

We  have  better  courses  of  instruction  for  less  money  than 
any  other  school  in  America.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
so  :  we  do  nothing  else,  and  we  have  the  most  complete  equip- 
ment in  the  United  States  for  successfully  teaching  it  by  mail. 


Prospectus  Mailed  Free  to  All  Interested 


ADDRESS 

THOMPSON  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 

Hj        Dept.  E  PONTIAC.  MICH. 

The  only  exclusive  Show  Card  School  in  America. 
EsUblished  1895 


Moore  and  Miner's  Practical  Business  Arithmetic 

By  John  H  Moore,  late  of  the  Commercial  Department  — n  the  Charlestown  High  School, 
Boston,  and  Georoe  W.  Miner,  of  the  Commercial  Department  in  the  Westfield  (Mass.) 
High  School.  8vo,  cloth,  viii  -f-  449  pages,  Sl.OO. 

This  textbook  thoroughly  develops  the  practical  applications  of  arithmetic  It  treats  arithmetic  as  an 
effective  tool  for  rapid  and  accurate  calculation,  and  aims  to  cultivate  the  ability  to  apply  it  in  the  solution 
of  the  common  problems  of  business  and  everyday  life.  In  addition,  it  gives  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
common  business  forms,  expressions  and  abbreviations. 

It  places  the  necessary  emphasis  on  the  fundamental  processes  ;  it  is  entirely  free  from  useless  defini- 
tions and  theory;  all  the  problems  deal  with  live  matter  and  properly  correlate  with  the  business  activities 
of  to-day;  all  the  topics  are  introduced  and  developed  through  a  series  of  oral  drills.  It  is  the  most  widely 
used  and  the  most  successful  book  in  its  field. 


Huffcut  Elements  of  Business  Law 

By  Ernest  W.  Huffcct,  late  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  Cornell  University. 
8vo,  semiHexible  cloth,  329  pages,  $1.00. 

Intended  for  students  in  commercial  courses,  this  book  presents  the  leading  principles  of  business  law 
together  with  simple,  concrete  examples  and  problems  showing  these  principles  in  their  application  to 
commercial  transactions.  Abstract  discussion  and  technical  terminology  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
As  a  result  the  essentials  may  be  easily  grasped  by  those  not  trained  to  the  technic  of  the  subject. 

The  work  not  only  deals  with  mercantile  and  commercial  law,  but  it  also  discusses  the  law  pertaining 
to  general  industrial  conditions,  including  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee. 
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The  Elimination  o/^/ze  "Beginner" 


THE  business  man  almost  invariably 
demands  an  "experienced"  steno- 
grapher. He  knows  from  his  own 
experience  that  it  usually  takes 
two  or  three  years  of  experi- 
ence for  a  stenographer  to  pick  up  the 
details  of  office  routine,  to  get  a  grip  on 
business  methods,  and  to  acquire  the  ne- 
cessary technical  skill. 

In  other  words,  the  business  man  wants 
stenographers  that  are  already  steno. 
graphers.  "Beginners"  will  not  do.  He 
takes  the  ground  that  his  office  is  not  a 
training  school — and  he  is  right.  Pro- 
gressive schoolmen  have  long  recognized 
this  fact;  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  way 
of  giving  the  needed  training  in  a  system- 
atic and  effective  way. 

A  knowledge  of  this  condition  led  the 
author  of  Office  Training  for  Stenograph- 
ers to  work  out  a  thorough,  systematic, 
comprehensive  and  interesting  course  of 
practice  that  could  be  introduced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  advanced  work  in  short- 
hand and  carried  on  effectively  through 
the  remainder  of  the  course.  An  analy- 
tical study  was  made  of  just  the  things 
that  the  student  needs  to  fit  him  for  effici- 
ent work  in  the  best  offices,  where  his 
duties  are  not  restricted  to  merely  taking 
dictation  and  in  typing  it  out,  but  which 
bear  so  directlj'  upon  the  stenographic 
work  as  to  become  virtually  a  part  of  it. 
These  various  phases  of  office  work  were 
woven  into  twelve  vitally  important  and 
interesting  lessons. 

Two  objects  were  constantly  kept  in 
mind:  First,  to  make  the  work  practical 
and  to  give  sufficient  practice  to  develop 
high  technical  skill.  Second,  to  cultivate 
broadly  the  business  "sense." 

The  instruction  in  Office  Training  for 
Stenographers  is  given  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  and  these  are  followed  by  "as- 
signments" of  actual  work  to  be  performed 
by  the  student.      Each   "section,"   or  les- 


son, is  complete  in  itself  and  covers  a  dis- 
tinct and  indispensable  feature  of  office 
work.  Nothing  has  been  introduced  that 
is  not  necessary;  nothing  has  been  omitted 
that  should  be  included.  So  carefully  has 
the  selection  of  material  been  made,  and 
so  cleverly  has  it  been  woven  into  the  ac- 
tual work  of  the  exercises,  that  the  student 
who  completes  the  course  will  actually 
have  learned  more  and  reached  a  higher 
degree  of  skill  than  he  could  have  done 
through  many  years  of  experience  in  a 
business  office  under  average  conditions. 

But  with  all  this  the  course  remains 
wonderfully  simple — simple  for  the  teacher 
and  simple  for  the  student.  Many  of  the 
problems  the  beginning  stenographer  has 
to  deal  with  are  complex  simply  because 
of  his  unfamiliarity  with  them. 

The  work  is  planned  to  be  introduced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  advanced  course 
and  given  one  day,  or  two  afternoons  a 
week,   during  the  remainder  of  the  course. 

Office  Training  for  Stenographers  can 
be  handled  by  the  teacher  without  the 
slightest  difficulty,  and  will  afford  a  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  diversion  from  the 
usual  routine.  There  is  nothing  compli- 
cated about  the  course — it  is  simply  plain, 
common,  business  sense.  It  is  alive, 
forceful,  impelling,  and  forces  the  student 
to  work  with  his  head  as  well  as  with  his 
hands. 

Every  detail  of  the  work  is  laid  out  in  a 
teacher's  key,  entitled  Suggestions  for 
Handling  Office  Training  for  Stenograph- 
ers, so  that  the  work  may  be  carried  on 
with  the  minimum  of  effort  on  the  teacher's 
part. 

Office  Training  for  Stenographers  marks 
a  distinct  forward  step  in  the  training  of 
stenographers.  It  makes  for  the  efficiency 
that  increases  the  service-power  of  the 
student  and  adds  to  the  prestige  of  the 
school.      It  eliminates  the  "beginner." 
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SHORTHAND 


In  the  New  York  Public  Schools 

Extracts  from  a  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education. 


A. 


B. 


New  York,  May  29,  1912. 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Stevens, 

Associate  City  Superintendent, 

59th  St.  and  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir  : 

The  Committee  on  Shorthand  and  Short- 
hand Text-Books  are  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  following  propositions: 

2.  That  the  Isaac  Pitman  system 
should  be  retained  as  the  uniform 
system  for  the  High  Schools. 
The  Isaac  Pitman  system  is  giving  emin- 
ent satisfaction.  We  believe  that  the 
shorthand  teachers  are  practically  unan- 
imous in  favoring  its  retent'on.  We 
know  of  no  demand  for  a  change  com- 
ing from  within  the  schools. 
The  practical  results  obtained  with  the 
Isaac  Pitman  system  are  excellent.  A 
large  majority  of  the  pupils  who  receive 
instruction  five  periods  per  week  for  two 
years— the  time  required  by  the  Regents 
syllabus— pass  the  Regents  test  at  one 
hundred  words  per  minute  to  five  min- 
utes. Our  graduates  are  in  constant  de- 
mand as  stenographers.  Your  Commit- 
tee have  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  many  business  houses  are  so  well 
pleased  with  the  work  of  our  graduates 
that  they  apply  to  our  High  Schools 
year  after  year  for  additional  steno- 
graphers. 

We  believe  that  the  Isaac  Pitman  sys- 
tem is  the  best  system  for  the  schools. 
In  our  judgment,  it  has  the  best  text- 
books. It  has  the  widest  range  of 
literature  engraved  in  shorthand  for 
reading  practice.  It  has  the  largest 
number  of  text-books  devoted  to  train- 
ing the  specialist  in  shorthand,  which 
are  of  great  service  to  those  pupils 
who.  after  graduation,  desire  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  with  a  view  to  be- 
coming experts  in  some  special  line  of 
technical  reporting.  While  the  abstract 
question— "Which  is  the  BEST  system 
of  shorthand?"— is  not  strictly  within 
the  scope  of  your  Committee's  inquiry, 
it  is  reassuring  to  note  that  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education 
has  won  seven  of  the  ten  prizes  award- 


D 


ed  at  the  International  Shorthand  Speed 
Contests  since  1906;  that  Mr.  Nathan 
Behrin,  an  Isaac  Pitman  writer  who 
received  his  first  lessons  in  stenog- 
raphy in  one  of  the  New  York  City  High 
Schools,  now  holds  the  title  of  Cham- 
pion Shorthand  Writer  of  the  World, 
awarded  at  the  International  Shorthand 
Speed  Contest  held  at  Buffalo  on  Aug- 
ust 28,  1 9 1  I ,  his  gross  speed  being  280 
words  per  minute  for  five  minutes,  his 
percentage  of  accuracy  being  95.71  ,and 
his  net  speed  under  the  rules  being  268 
words  per  minute;  and  that  Mr  Behrin 
has  the  unique  distinction  of  having 
received  a  rating  of  100%  by  the  Muni, 
cipal  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the 
City  of  New  York  In  the  Court  Sten- 
ographer's Examination,  in  which  the 
dictation  was  given  at  the  rate  of  200 
words  per  minute  for  five  consecutive 
minutes.  The  Committee  believe  that 
these  facts  offer  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  Board  of  Education  has  made 
no  mistake  in  adopting  the  Isaac  Pit- 
man system. 

3.  That  no  text-books  be  added  to 
the  list,  or  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  list,  which  present  modifications 
that  are  in  conflict  with  the  approv- 
ed principles  of  the  Isaac  Pitman 
system. 

We  believe  that  authenticity  of  text 
books  is  just  as  Important  a  matter  as 
uniformity  of  system.  Experience  has 
taught  that  if  text-books  presenting 
modifications  are  placed  upon  the  list 
there  is  serious  danger  that  they  will  be 
introduced  into  some  schools  to  take 
their  place  side  by  side  with  the  stand- 
ard text-books.  This  is  a  serious  men- 
ace to  the  progress  of  those  pupils  who, 
at  different  stages  of  their  work,  have  to 
use  both  kinds  of  text-books.  It  de- 
stroys the  confidence  of  the  pupils  in 
both  text-books  and  teachers,  and  utter- 
ly confuses  them  by  a  conflict;  of  author- 
ities. Moreover,  it  tends  to  disorganize 
the  department  by  causing  disagree- 
ments among  the  teachers  and  fostering 
among  them  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
antagonism. 


A  Copy  of  the  Complete  Report  Will  Be  Sent  Free  on  Application  to 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand"  and 
"Practical    Course    in    Touch    Typewriting." 

Adopted  by  the  New    York  and  Boslon  High  Schools. 
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The  Business  Edacator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Educa- 
tion and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mission  is 
to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the  world's 
newest  and  neediest  education.  It  purposes  to  in- 
spire and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  to 
further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  work. 

1  private  as  well  as  in  public  institutions  of  busi- 


eess  education. 


Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if 
possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  address.  We  lose  many  journals  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  journals 
unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Snbscriberft.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first  copy  of 
the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evidence  that 
we  received  your  subscription  all  right.  If  you  do 
not  receive  your  journal  by  the  10th  of  each  month, 
please  notify  us. 

AdverHsinJ  Rai'es  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Edijcator  being  the  highest  grade 
journal  of  its  class  is  purchased  and  read  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  amonp  those  inter- 
ested in  business  education  and  penmanship  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  England,  and  nearly  every 
country  on  the  globe  It  circulates,  not  alone  among 
business  college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils, 
but  also  among  principals  of  commercial  depart- 
ments of  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious 
Schools,  as        "  '  ■ 


students,  etc. 
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PRIZES  TO  CERTIFICATE  WINNERS. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  penmanship,  The  Business  Educator  will  give 
two  prizes  this  year  ;  one  to  the  high  school  and  the  other  to  the  business  col- 
lege securing  the  largest  number  of  Business  Educator  Certificates  between 
Jan.  1,  1913,  and  June  1,  1913. 

The  prizes  will  be  in  the  form  of  specimens  of  pen  work  which  may  be 
framed  and  hung  in  the  school  room,  comprising  Writing,  Lettering  and 
Flourishing  by  Messrs.  Zaner  and  Lupfer. 

Every  teacher  should  encourage  his  pupils  to  do  their  best  to  win  one  of 
the  valuable  specimens.  The  mastering  of  a  good  handwriting  will  be  worth 
many  dollars  to  them,  and  the  specimens  will  add  greatly  to  the  appearance 
of  the  schoolroom  and  will  encourage  better  results  in  penmanship. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  try,  and  you  win  whether  you  get  one  of  the 
specimens  or  not. 
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THE  MONTESSORI  MOVEMENT 

As  Applied  to  Teaching  Writing 

From  a  Penman's  Standpoint. 

NUMBER    TWO. 

Unquestionably  the  Montessori 
method  possesses  many  fundamen- 
tal, excellent  things,  which  no  one 
can  afford  to  ignore.  However,  if 
one  were  to  deduct  from  it  the  good 
things  known  and  practiced  in 
America  before  Dr.  Montessori  was 
neard  of,  probably  one-tenth  remains 
for  assimilation.  But  that  tenth  is 
worth  while,  because  anything  is 
worth  while,  if  it  possess  merit  above 
what  we  have. 

Probably  the  best  part  of  the  Mon- 
tessori method  as  it  pertains  to  writ- 
ing is  the  emphasis  placed  upon  sen- 
sory training.  Through  the  sense  of 
touch  we  gain  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able information  as  credited  to  the 
senses  of  seeing  and  hearing,  and 
therefore  frequently  the  eyes  and  ears 
are  overworked  to  learn  which  the 
hands  should  feel. 

But  the  sense  of  touch  employed  in 
feeling  the  quality  of  textures,  tem- 
perature, and  shape,  is  not  of  much 
value  in  writing,  since  the  kind  of 
touch  referred  to  is  located  or  func- 
tioned in  the  skin,  whereas  writing  is 
an  optical,  mental,  and  manual  art. 
It  is  a  motor  rather  than  a  sensory 
act;  an  outward  rather  than  an  in- 
ward process. 

But  there  is  a  motor  as  well  as  a 
skin  sense  of  touch,  and  it  is  this 
which  penmen  know  little  of  and 
Madame  Montessori  appreciates  too 
little  in  the  process  of  learning  and 
in  the  act  of  writing. 

The  motor  sense  of  touch  is  located 
in  the  muscle  rather  than  in  the  skin, 
and  arises  from  the  resistence  of 
things  through  weight,  pressure,  and 
action.  Place  an  object  in  the  hand 
and  its  texture,  temperature,  and 
shape  are  determined  mainly  through 
the  skin  sense  of  touch,  but  its 
weight  is  determined  primarily  by 
the  tenseness  of  contraction  of 
muscle  necessary  to  lift  or  hold  it. 
Push  an  object  or  move  it,  and  the 
degree  of  resistence  is  felt  through 
the  contractility  of  muscle. 

Inasmuch  as  writing  is  a  motor  act 
rather  than  a  manual  product  such 
as  manufactured  objects,  the  sense 
of  feeling  through  skin  is  of  minor 
importance.  One  might  feel  script 
forms  cut  out  of  pasteboard,  sawed 
out  of  wood,  or  bent  of  wire  all  his 
life  and  yet  be  unable  to  write  well, 
because  the  feeling  referred  to  is  a 
sensory  or  inward  process  the  object 
of  which  is  knowledge,  whereas  writ- 
ing is  a  motor  or  outward  process  the 
object  of  which  is  expression. 

Ideas  of  weight,  resistance,  and 
motion  are  therefore  motor  sensa- 
tions, and  should  constitute  the  ba- 
sic training  in  writing.  The  sense  of 
sight  is  the  natural  gateway  to  tht: 
mind    for    form    as    in    writing   and 


drawing,  as  it  is  also  in  light,  shade, 
and  color  in  illustration  and  paint- 
ing. 

In  the  manufacture  of  articles  and 
textiles,  involving  the  three  dimen- 
sions such  as  height,  width,  and 
thickness,  and  textures  such  as 
cloth,  metal,  and  wood,  the  tactile  or 
skin  sense  is  of  great  importance. 
And  inasmuch  as  it  is  through  this 
surface  feeling  that  life  is  safe- 
guarded from  heat  and  cold,  from  ac- 
cident and  danger,  it  comes  by  na- 
ture and  should  come  by  education 
early  in  life,  but  when  Madame  Mon- 
tessori or  any  one  else  assumes  and 
concludes  that  this  same  instinctive, 
protective,  sensory  touch  is  the  pri- 
mal one  in  writing,  she  mistakes  its 
function  and  would  have  the  skin  do 
that  which  devolves  upon  muscle. 
Supersensitiveness  of  feeling  might 
be  as  objectionable  and  harmful  as 
eye  strain  about  which  she  is  so  con- 
cerned. 

To  make  muscle  sensitive  to 
weight,  to  resistence,  and  to  motion, 
and  to  make  muscle  responsive  to 
suggestion,  to  direction,  and  to  will, 
is  the  province  of  training  for  man- 
ual efficiency  in  writing.  And  this 
training  is  provided  for  in  the  Arm 
Movement  Writing  exercises,  which 
are  given  to  gain  motor  knowledge  of 
and  skill  in  the  type  forms  underly- 
ing script  letters  and  motions.  The 
direct  oval  as  in  O;  the  straight  line 
and  reverse  ovals  as  in  B\  the  upper 
and  lower  turn  principles  as  in  «  and 
u;  the  straight  retrace  line  as  in  t  and 
d\  and  the  loop  as  in  I  and  b  serve  at 
once  as  the  means  of  sensory  motor 
percepts  and  motor  sensory  perform- 
ances. 

Drill  upon  these  exercises  develops 
manual  confidence  and  power  and 
these  in  turn  lead  to  facility  in  writ- 
ing when  the  intervening  steps  be- 
tween exercises,  letters,  words,  and 
sentences  are  abridged  and  devel- 
oped. 

The  real  question  is  not  how  early 
is  it  possible  for  a  child  to  learn  to 
write,  but  rather  when  is  the  best 
time  to  encourage  and  develop  the 
art  of  expressing  and  recording 
thought  through  written  characters. 
At  what  time  in  life  is  it  best  to  be- 
gin and  develop  without  injury  to  the 
child  or  its  future  prospects  of  writ- 
ing well  the  art  of  written  expres- 
sion? The  answer  should  vary  with 
the  child's  nervous  and  muscular  de- 
velopment, some  being  able  to  begin 
the  art  more  safely  at  three  years 
than  others  are  at  six. 

To  those  who  have  been  conversant 
with  the  training  of  defective  chil- 
dren as  practiced  in  our  foremost  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the 
dumb,  the  idiotic,  and  the  youthful 
criminal,  recognize  in  the  Montes- 
sori method  well-known  principles 
of  psychology,  physiology,  and 
pedagogy  many  o  f  which  have 
been   practiced  and    employed  intu- 


itively and  under  other  terms. 
Madame  Montessori,  however,  is  ex- 
pressing these  principles  in  terser  _ 
terms,  with  greater  dynamic  power, 
and  more  concrete  apparatus  than 
they  have  ever  been  formulated  and 
explained  for   general   application. 

The  studies  we  pursued  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  in  anthropology, 
phrenology,  temperaments,  phys- 
iology, child  development,  and  hu- 
man nature,  and  a  decade  later  in 
anatomy,  have  broadened  our  vision, 
chastened  our  impulses,  liberalized 
our  opinions,  and  sobered  our  judg- 
ment until  we  readily  recognize  and 
acknowledge  that  there  is  something 
good  in  nearly  all  social,  political, 
industrial,  religious,  and  educational 
reforms.  And  the  Montessori  method 
seems  to  possess  its  full  share  of 
good  things,  including  exaggera- 
tions. 

To  begin  by  basing  the  principles 
of  education  upon  the  lowest  plane  of 
intelligence,  such  as  in  the  idiot,  and 
then  gradually  develop  it  to  measure 
up  to  the  capacity  through  inherit- 
ance and  environment  of  the  normal 
child,  is  sound  and  safe  doctrine,  but 
to  conclude  that  the  principles  and 
pedagogy  for  defective  children  are 
sufficient  for  normal  ones  is  prepos- 
terous. 

But  anyone  with  discrimination 
can  safely  and  profitably  study  the 
Montessori  doctrine,  and  practice 
much  of  it  as  well.  To  study  the 
child  more  and  the  technic  of  writing 
less  will  be  as  profitable  for  penmen 
as  for  Dr.  Montessori  to  practice  pen- 
manship more  and  for  the  time  being 
study  the  child  less.  For  Madame 
Montessori,  like  most  university  ed 
ucated  people,  does  not  appreciate 
the  sensory-motor-manual  difficulties 
involved  in  writing.  For  no  one  who 
has  not  learned  to  write  with  ease 
and  efficiency  can  know  the  quality  of 
concentration  and  control  necessary 
to  write  well.  And  not  knowing  the 
quality,  they  not  infrequently  misin- 
terpret the  kind,  which  Maria  Mon- 
tessori has  done  when  she  places 
more  stress  upon  the  training  of  the 
sense  of  touch  through  the  skin  by 
handling  patterns  of  letters,  than  up- 
on motor  perception  and  perform- 
ance by  observing  form  and  motion 
and  experiencing  motion  and  form 
through  the  practice  of  exercises  pre- 
liminary to  letter  construction,  words 
and  sentences,  and  written  expres- 
sion. 

The  trouble  with  the  Montessori 
doctrine  is  that  she  knows  the  child 
better  than  the  art  of  writing,  while 
penmen  generally  know  the  art  bet- 
ter than  the  child.  As  a  consequence 
neither  alone  can  formulate  the  best 
pedagogy  and  practice.  It  remains, 
therefore,  for  someone  to  unite  the 
theory  of  Montessori  with  the  prac- 
tice of  some  Madarasz,  to  produce 
that  which  is  pedagogical  and  prac- 
tical. 


^ 
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The  Zaner  Method  of  Arm  Move- 
ment Writing  is  based  upon  anatomy 
and  the  methods  of  the  leading  child 
study  specialists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  upon  the  practices  of  the  fore- 
most penmen  and  teachers  of  writing 
on  the  other  hand,  thus  making  it 
pedagogically  and  technically  safe 
and  efficient  in  methods  and  practice. 

NOVEL  CURE  FOR  WRITER'S 
CRAMP. 


In  case  any  readers  of  The  Business  Edu- 
cator shoulil  ever  suffer  from  writer's  cramp 
it  will  be  wise  to  remember  how  a  certain  naval 
paymaster  recently  cured  himself.  The  case  is 
reported  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
Medical  Record.  The  paymaster  after  recover- 
ing from  an  operation  found  that  his  siernalure 
was  no  longer  uniform,  was  exceedingly  shaky 
and  was  made  with  increasing  difficulty  as  the 
day  progressed.  Any  attempt  to  resume  work 
necessitated  long  continued  writing  before  he 
was  in  a  proper  state  to  do  so,  and  led  to  a  trem- 
ulousness  of  the  hand  and  arm  similar  to  that 
which  ensues  upon  the  excessive  consumption 
of  coffee  or  tobacco,  or  is  caused  by  the  toxin  of 
some  infectious  or  fatigue  condition. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  explaining  to  the 
patient  that  the  fear  of  making  an  improper 
stroke  caused  lack  of  freedom  and  cramping  of 
the  muscles.  He  was  directed  to  make  free  arm 
movements  with  chalk  on  the  blackboard,  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  the  forms  he  drew,  then  to 
pass  to  a  slate  and  later  to  pencil  antl  paper,  and 
then  to  gradually  reduce  the  size  of  the  writing. 


After  performing  these  exercises  for  one  month 
the  paymaster  recovered. 

W.  P.  Steinhauser,  a.  M.  Ph.  D. 
Supervisor  of  Writing,    Public    Schools,  Ocean 
Grove,  N.J. 

There  are  various  phases,  causes, 
and  symptoms  of  writer's  cramp,  and 
with  it  like  many  other  abnormal 
conditions  "what  is  one  man's  food 
proves  to  be  another's  poison." 
Therefore  not  likely  one  treatment 
will  meet  all  cases,  but  the  one  cited 
above  could  do  no  one  any  harm.  It 
indicates  not  only  an  excellent  way  of 
overcoming  writer's  cramp  on  the 
part  of  many,  but  it  also  indicates 
the  most  scientific  process  or  method 
of  learning  to  write  on  the  part  of 
pupils  of  any  age  or  condition.  At 
the  blackboard  the  best  possible 
ideas  of  form  can  be  secured,  as  well 
as  the  best  possible  way  of  moving. 
It  is  practically  impossible  |for  per- 
sons at  the  blackboard,  if  they  are 
not  allowed  to  stand  close  to  it,  to 
use  any  other  than  the  correct  move- 
ment. In  other  words,  at  the  black- 
board they  are  forced  to  think  and 
act  through  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
rather  than  of  the  fingers,  and  hav- 
ing formed  the  habit  of  so  thinking 
and  acting,  they  then  have  the  foun- 
dation laid  for  the  right  kind  of  ac- 
tion on    paper,    the    main  difference 


being  in  quality  of  effort  acquired 
rather  than  kind  of  effort  necessi- 
tated. There  is  no  question  but  that 
The  Business  Educator's  advocacy 
during  a  decade  of  large  writing  in 
the  beginning  with  children  is  right, 
not  only  for  children  but  for  adults 
as  well. 


ART  VS.  UTILITY 


The  hen  remarked  to  the  muley  cow, 

.\s  she  cackled  her  daily  lay 

(That  is  the  hen  cackled),  "Its  funny  how 

I'm  good  for  an  egg  a  day. 

I'm  a  fool  to  do  it.  for  what  do  I  get  ? 

My  food  and  my  lodging.    My  ! 

But  the  poodle  gets  thnt— he's'the  household  pet. 

And  he  never  laid  a  single  egg  yet— 

"■'"'  "ven  when  eggs  were  high." 


Not  f 


The  muley  cow  remarked  to  the  hen. 

As  she  masticated  her  cud 

(That  is  the  cow  did),  "Well,  what  then? 

You  quit  and  your  name  is  mud. 

I'm  good  for  eight  gallons  of  milk  a  day, 

.Vud  I'm  given  my  stable  and  grub; 

But  the  psrrot  gets  that  much  anvwav— 

.\nd  all  she  can  gobble— and  what  does  she  pay: 

Not  a  dribble  of  milk,  the  dub!" 

But  the  hired  man  remarked  to  the  pair. 

"\ou  get  Mil  that's  coming  to  you; 

The  poodle  does  tricks,  and  the  parrot  can  swear, 

Which  is  something  you  can't  do. 

You're  necessary,  but  what's  the  use 

( )f  bewailing  your  daily  part  ? 

You're  common — work's  your  only  excuse. 


Exchange. 
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Business  \ 
Writing 

F.  O.  PINKS, 

Lansing,  Mich..  Busi- 
ness University 
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Business  efficiency  is  the  result  of  Business  train- 
ing, and  no  part  of  commercial  course  is  more 
valuable  to  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman 
entering  an  office  than  a  good  handwriting. 


It  would  take  two  men,  a  corps  of  stenographers,  and  several  well  trained  critics,  to  answer  carefully,  and  in  a  manner  that  would  be  beneficial,  the 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  letters cnntainintr  specimens  of  penmanship  that  I  have  received  from  students  from  Naine  to  California  who  are  following 
this  course  of  lessons.  It  has  been  impossible  to  keep  up  and  attend  to  my  other  work  besides,  but  they  will  all  be  answered  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
I  want  to  make  here,  however,  a  few  criticisms  of  a  general  nature  that  will  apply  to  the  greater  number  of  those  received. 

In  the  days  when  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were  attending  district  school,  there  were  placed  before  them  copies  that  were  even  more  ac- 
curate than  our  most  skillful  penmen  can  execute  today,  for  the  reason  that  the  copies  were  engraved  by  hand,  with  all  imperfections  eliminated,  in- 
stead of  by  the  photo-engraving  process  in  use  nowadays,  by  means  of  which  all  the  inaccuracies  and  imperfections  that  appeared  in  the  original  are 
reproduced  in  the  copy.  The  boys  and  girls  of  sixty  years  ago  learned  to  *'draw"  all  the  letters  with  a  precision  that  was  commendable,  but  abundant 
proof  of  the  fact  that  this  drawing  process  did  not  teach  them  to  write  well,  may  be  found  by  examining  their  writing  today.  We  all  like  to  get  letters 
from  these  dear  old  relatives,  and  1  occasionally  get  one  which,  in  my  efforts  to  decipher  it,  makes  me  sympathize  with  the  man  that  was  being  bitten 
to  death  by  young  ducks. 

If  you  are  to  learn  to  write  a  hand  that  will  be  permanent,  so  that  ten,  twenty-five  or  fifty  yeais  from  now  it  will  be  neatly,  legibly,  rapidly,  and 
easily  written,  .10 »  must  learn  to  use  the  writing  macUine  first,  and  he  content  to  trait  for  good  forms  until  aftern-ards.  You  must 
use  an  easy,  rolling,  relaxed  arm  movement,  with  a  speed  equal  to  that  required  to  write  at  least  twelve  wordsof  average  length  a  minute,  on  every  let- 
ter that  you  practice,  keeping  in  mind,  of  course,  a  form  of  the  letter  that  approximates  the  ideal,  but  nei'er  using:  a  slower  rate  of  speed,  or  a 
particle  of  muscular  tension,  in  an  effort  to  more  nearly  approach  this  ideal  form.  Gripping  the  pen  to  guard  against  a  probable  in- 
accuracy and  using  a  snail's  pace  of  a  movement  to  insure  good  form,  in  the  hope  that  by  these  antiquated  customs  you  can  find  a  short-cut  to  good 
penmanship,  is  like  trying  to  hasten  the  growth  of  a  plant  by  tugging  at  its  roots. 

Keep  the  wrist  off  the  desk:  point  the  penholder  over  the  right  arm  at  a  place  half  way  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder;  pull  the  downlines 
toward  the  center  of  the  body;  study  ideal  forms  until  you  know  exactly  what  you  want  to  make;  use  sufficient  speed  to  insnre  strength  of  line;  and 
then  in  classic  English,  "go  to  it." 

Lesson  61.  Start  capital  D  with  the  same  kind  of  motion  used  in  beginning  capital  O,  make  the  lower  loop  small  and  nearly  horizontal,  drop  back 
to  the  base  line  after  making  this  loop,  and  keep  the  letter  narrow.  To  a  count  of  1,  9,  3,  for  each  letter,  make  about  forty  a  minute.  Use  an  over  mo- 
tion on  the  top  of  the  lower  loop,  and  don't  change  to  the  under  motion  until  you  have  crossed  the  main  down  line.  Suppose  you  read  that  sentence 
again.    Write  "Diamond"  at  the  rate  of  twelve  a  minute,  and  move  the  paper  to  the  left,  instead  of  moving  the  arm  to  the  right,  at  least  twice  in  Koing 
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Lesson  62.  Start  E  with  a  dot  or  check  mark ;  make  the  top  part  just  half  as  large  as  the  bottom  part;  keep  the  slant  of  the  little  loop  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  slant  of  the  letter;  and  use  either  style  of  finish  you  like  the  better.  Many  prefer  the  second  style  when  it  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  little  letter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  finished  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  may  be  joined,  and  the  firstj  style  in  other  cases.  Watch  the  over 
and  under  motions  used  in  the  words;  keep  on  the  line;  maintain  a  uniform  size  throughout,  and  use  speed  enough  to  insure  strength,  use  the  third 
and  fourth  fingers  as  a  movable  rest. 
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Lesson  63.  Make  the  initial  loop  in  Q  no  larger  than  a  little  o ;  use  a  "running  start",  with  the  pen  describing  a  circular  motion  preceding  contact 
to  paper.  The  lower  loop  is  quite  long  and  narrow,  and  is  horizontal,  resting  flat  on  the  hase  line.  To  insure  this,  get  considerable  curve  in  the  main 
down  line.  Drill  l.'jS  is  given  to  show  that  the  top  part  of  the  loop  is  made  with  an  overmotion.  Do  not  change  to  the  under  motion  until 
J.-OU /lai-e  crosserf  f/ie //iai2J  doiTH  y/ae.  and  throw  the  finishing  stroke  below  the  base  line,  out  of  the  way  of  the  following  letter.  If  you  wish  to 
join  the  capital  U  and  the  following  little  u,  be  sure,  after  finishing  the  lower  loop,  to  drop  doirn  to  the  base  line;  then  curve  up  abruptly  to 
guard  against  making  the  two  letters  too  far  apart. 
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Lesson  65.  Here  is  a  test  for  your  skill.  I  would  suggest  that  you  make  the  alphabet  complete,  being  careful  about  the  relative  size,  arrangement, 
etc.,  and  then  study  it  carefully  as  a  whole  to  see  which  letter  are  most  poorly  made.  Practice  these  by  themselves  until  they  would  no  longer  be  con- 
spicuous, and  then  make  the  alphabet  as  a  whole  again,  and  continue  this  process  until  there  are  no  poor  ones  left. 


"^  YJ  sjy  (fy 


Lessons  67,  68,  69.  70,  and  71.  Unlike  words  and  parts  of  words,  which  when  used  in  sentences,  may  oft  times  be  read  by  context  even  when  they 
are  otherwise  illegible,  each  figure,  being  unrelated  to  any  other  figure  so  far  as  context  is  concerned,  must  depend  for  legibility  upon  its  own  accur- 
acy. One  cause  of  illegibility,  which  has  its  rise  in  pure  carelessness,  is  the  making  of  figures  too  large  for  the  space  they  are  to  occupy,  thus  al- 
lowing them  to  intersect  the  lines  forming  the  little  squares  that  surround  them,  some  making  them  so  large  that  they  intersect  each  other.  So  one  of 
the  first  requisites  is  sire;  make  them  small.  Pull  figure  1  directly  toward  the  center  tif  the  body,  using  a  quick  firm  motion,  and  end  abruptly  at 
the  base  line.  Start  2  either  with  a  miniature  loop  like  that  with  which  capital  M  is  begun,  or  with  a  small  check,  and  end  it  either  exactly  like  a 
small-sized  capital  Q.  or  with  a  straight  up  line  like  the  one  used  in  second  line  of  Drill  162.  For  artistic  effect,  the  former  is  preferable,  but  from  the 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  the  latter  is  the  more  desirable,  at  least,  all  good  bookkeepers  and  accountants  prefer  it.  Start  3  with  either  a  small  loop  or 
check  mark:  make  either  a  loop  or  a  retrace  in  the  center,  and,  unlike  figure  1.  do  not  try  to  end  it  abruptly :  simply  lift  the  pen  at  full  speed  as  it 
passes  the  place  where  the  figure  should  end.  bringing  the  pen  to  a  stop  afterwards.  Pull  the  drst  line  in  figure  4  nearly  to  the  base  line;  make  the 
second  line  with  a  slight  over  motion  so  the  angle  joining  the  t»o  will  be  more  acute,  and  therefore  the  more  quickly  made,  and  start  the  final  line  at  a 
point  a  little  higher  than  the  first  line,  and  curve  it  slightly.  Finish  5  exactly  like  figure  3;  put  the  top  on  last,  make  it  perfectly  straight  and  horizon- 
tal, and  join  it.  Figure  6  is  considerably  higher  than  the  other  figures,  and  be  sure  to  end  it  with  a  down  line  that  is  parallel  with  the  first  line.  Start 
7  with  a  little  check  mark  so  short  that  it  is  almost  a  dot,  swing  with  a  slight  compound  curve  to  the  top  of  the  final  line,  and  end  it  a  trifle  below  the 
base  line.  Notice  that  the  part  above  the  base  is  as  high  as  figure  1.  Make  the  upper  left  side  of  8  first,  and  avoid  getting  an  angle  at  its  extreme  left, 
finish  with  a  line  that  is  almost  straight.  Figure  B  is  just  like  the  blunt  style  of  final  g,  and  the  first  part  may  either  rest  on  the  line,  or  be  made  a  tritle 
above  it.  It  ends  below  the  line.  Remember  that  6  is  higher  than  the  other  figures,  and  that  7  and  9  end  below  the  baseline.  I  urge  vou  strongly  to 
make  several  pages  of  Lesson  71,  placing  the  same  number  of  figures  on  the  line  that  appear  in  the  copy.  Shorthand  students,  and  I  hope  the  stu- 
dents of  all  shorthand  departments  required  to  take  penmanship,  will  find  in  rapidly-executed  figures  an  excellent  drill  for  speed  practice.  The 
nine  figures  are  much  longer  and  more  complicated  than  are  the  outlines  for  nine  words  of  average  length,  yet  you  will  find  little  difficulty  in  making 
150  figures  a  minute.    (Comprising  drills  161  to  169.) 
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The  remaining  lessons  in  this  installment  are  but  a  review  of  those  you  have  already  had,  and  are  here  given  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  ac- 
quire that  control  of  execution  which  gives  to  the  written  word  its  pleasing  and  artistic  appearance.  Form  is  but  the  result  of  well-directed  motion,  but 
before  we  can  have  well-directed  motion  we  must  have  an  accurate  and  vivid  mental  picture  of  what  good  forms  are  like.  Study  the  letter  carefully, 
not  only  in  the  copy  here  given,  but  in  every  scrap  of  good  writing  that  comes  into  your  hands.  Better  and  more  important  still,  study  your  own  writ- 
ing with  all  the  earnestness  and  concentration  you  can  bring  to  bear,  that  you  may  learn  to  detect  every  inaccuracy  that  interferes  with  legibility,  and 
every  ungainly  or  inharmonious  angle,  turn  or  loop  that  mars  its  beauty  as  a  whole.  After  the  fault,  whatever  it  is,  is'discovered,  work  like  an  "engine 
in  pants"  until  it  is  eliminated.  And  all  the  time  bear  in  mind  that  your  movement  should  be  as  free  from  muscular  tension  as  is  a  well-made  gesture. 
Use  speed  enough  to  insure  strength  of  line,  yet  not  enough  to  bring  about  wrecklessness;  know  exactly  what  you  want  to  do,  then  work  and  work 
bard,  and  you  will  win. 
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PRACTICAL   PENMANSHIP 


By    H.    L.    DABiNEB,    Penman, 

The     Blatr    Business    Coll«ie,    Spokane.    W  n . 

Subscribers'  writing  criticised  free.   Send  Specimens  to  Mr.  Darner  at  above  address,  inclosing  a  self- 
addressed  postal,  and  your  criticism  will  reach  you  long  before  it  could  possibly  appear  in  the  B.  E. 

ir— II  ir 
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This  is  a  small  letter  o.  made  very  narrow  and  very  tall.    Close  every  one  at  the  top.    Make  the  exercise  rapidly  and  with  the  arm  motion. 


Notice  that  this  exercise  is  under  the  line  in  place  of  on  the  line.    Be  sure  that  every  one  is  closed  at  the  top.    Make  them  as  freely  and  rapidly  as 
you  would  the  small  letter  o. 

The  q  is  a  very  easy  letter.  Start  it  like  an  a  and  finish  the  same  as  a  long,  narrow  small  letter  o.  Notice  that  the  lower  loop  is  closed  on  the  base  line. 

-f^r'  r'  r'  f^ t^  f^  f-^-^-^  f-^-f-^ 


Watch  the  e.    Remember  it  takes  a  loop  to  make  an  e.    Keep  the  u  sharp  and  the  n  round. 


Note  the  arrangement  of  this  line  and  do  your  best  to  copy  it.    About  half  of  the  space  is  given  to  the  straight-line  exercise. 
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,^^3Bgi<i/nedA^^/uai&r      ^ 


There  is  a  perfect  i  in  every  f.    Do  not  malie  this  letter  too  loiiu.    See  if  you  cannot  see  the  i  in  every  one  you  make. 


Keep  the  loop  in  the  f  and  the  loop  in  the  h  the  same  in  size  and  slant.    Watch  beginning  and  finishing  strokes.    Close  the  s  at  the  bottom. 


In  practicing  this  page  turn  your  paper  and  use  the  blue  lines  to  separate  your  columns  of  figures.    Make  every  figure  so  plain  that  it  cannot  bQ 
mistaken  for  any  other. 

Many,  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  every  year  because  someone  makes  careless,  illegible  figures.    I  hope  you  will  not  be  careless.     See 
that  the  8's  and  9's  are  closed  at  the  top  and  that  4's  do  not  look  like  7's. 

'^  V^'^SN°^'U)SN^'^s\v>^xiV->\^  ^^  s\c^^Uj^N^u,^c^j^^  "^^  v^  Vj  Ct,  K)  ^  -SI  "^  -(^ 


After  you  have  learned  to  make  figures  legibly  then  try  to  make  them  beautifully.     Nothing  pleases  a  business  man  more  than  a  ledger  filled  with 
columns  of  beautiful  legible  figures. 

v^  Vo-\j  ^  v>  "^  sx'^  ^  C>,^(:i\4  v^  (^  ^  =^  (aj^  Vj  V--^^  \  c„^  >^c^  svv  xQ^y,  v  t^^  p  ^  t:>,C^-~s^v>\;i 

Retraced  indirect  oval.    Notice  the  direction  of  the  large  figure-8  exercise.    Do  not  make  it  backwards,  the  arrow  tells  you  which  way  it  is 
made.    See  how  much  freedom  you  can  get  in  the  small  figure-8  exercise. 


The  Q  begins  like  M.    Notice  that  it  ends  under  the  baseline.    Never  let  the  finishing  stroke  come  above  the  line.     The  loop  at  the  bottom  is 
horizontal. 


J 


^ 


You  may,  in  writing  words  beginning  with  the  Q,  join  the  Q  and  u  if  you  choose.     Close  the  a  at  the  top.     See  what  a  graceful  finishing  stroke  you 
can  get. 


^ 


-1-^^^g?,-..^:- 


In  order  to  get  a  nice  quality  of  line  one  must  write  easily  and  rapidly.    You  cannot  get  "good  lines"  unless  you  get  a  "quick,  easy  motion," 


The  Z  is  a  much  abused  letter.    Now,  let's  learn  to  make  it  correctly.    Notice  that  the  small  loop  rests  on  the  base 
is  above  the  line,  not  below  it.    Now  be  careful,  and  you  will  find  after  all  that  it  is  an  easy  letter. 


line  and  that  most  of  the  letter 


^  '^  <^  '^  a^  £A  aj 

r     r    r    r    r    r    r 

Connect  the  Zand  a.  Write  these  words  without  raising  the  pen.  Don't  get  the  loop  of  the  Z  too  long.  Notice  the  two  styles  of  r.  Take  your  choice. 


Watch  spacing  between  words  and  beginning  and  ending  strokes.    Notice  how  they  harmonize.     Short  loops,  round  turns  and  sharp  angles  make 
good  penmanship. 


f^^^ud/neU^^/iua^^      ^ 
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First  grade  blackboard  practice  in  writine  bv  pupils  of  the  Friends'  West  Philadelphia  School,  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
of  the  Friends'  Central  System  of  Schools,  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Davidson,  special  teacher  and  supervisor;of  writing. 


6    /  f^f  o 


By  Samuel  Blutstein,  age  IB,  Grade  9,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Public  Schools,  F.  A.  Curtis,  Supervisor  of  Writing. 


/  ^-^O- 


^^^::^^^^/it^-^/-Al^£i.---^^        w^  (3>at-^</^-t'-->^  iiK^Pit^^*--^^         C- ,s^ 


(3,^.z^-yj)^ 


By  F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  Mich. 


/3  e^  ^  & 

y^  o  -p  ^    ^ 


by  W.!A.   Miller,  Chicago,  111..  Metropolitan  Business  College. 
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Penmanship  Edition 

A  forum  for  the  expression  of  convic- 
tion* relating  to  methods  of  teacb- 
InS  and  the  art  of  writing 

ooR  platform:  form  and  free- 
DOM  FROM  FIRST  TO  FINISH 
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EFFICIENCY 

Efficiency  is  the  modern  test  of  ed- 
ucation. Anything  which  makes  for 
efficiency  has  an  educational  value. 
Health,  brain  and  muscle  are  the 
trinity  which  make  for  efficiency. 

Manual  training-  is  the  new  factor 
in  education.  It,  more  than  any  oth- 
er, is  placing  hand  training  on  a  par 
with  head  training,  and  heart  train- 
ing on  a  par  with  laoth. 

Writing  is  a  Manual  rather  than  a 
mental  art.  It  is  an  intellectual  tool 
in  that  it  is  employed  to  materialize 
and  record  thought.  Good  writing  is 
manual  efficiency  and  poor  writing 
is  manual  inefficiency.  Good  or  poor 
writing  signifies  neither  intellectual 
strength  nor  weakness,  but  manual 
neglect  or  control.  People  who  can- 
not saw  straight  are  not  the  best  in- 
structors of  straight  sawing.  Poor 
writers  are  not  the  best  instructors 
of  good  writing,  except  by  negation. 

Any  teacher  who  instructs  pedago- 
gically  and  trains  practically  in 
writing  are  unconsciously  training 
pupils  into  efficiency  in  other  things 
as  well  as  writing,  for  writing  taught 
righty  develops  concentration  and 
mental  and  physical  effort  and  concen- 
tration is  the  secret  of  success  in  any 
line.  Having  acquired  the  art  of 
concentrating  in    one  line  one    then 


has  the  key  of  success  in  any  other 
line,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  power 
to  achieve  success. 

But  there  is  too  much  unpedagogi- 
cal  teaching  and  haphazard  drill 
during  the  writing  hour  to  make  for 
the  highest  efficiency  either  in  writ- 
ing or  in  other  things.  Teachers  of 
writing  would  do  well  therefore  to 
stick  closely  to  universal  laws  gov- 
erning the  science  of  teaching  all 
subjects  in  order  to  make  for  the 
highest  success  in  the  writing  lesson 
as  well  as  out.  Penmen  generally 
have  been  as  short  on  pedagogy  as 
teachers  generally  have  been  short 
on  penmanship.  It  does  not  do  there- 
fore for  the  pot  to  call  the  kettle 
black,  but  better  that  we  as  penmen 
school  ourselves  and  then  by  wisely 
directing  our  skill  we  will  be  better 
able  to  inspire  teachers  to  acquire 
skill. 

It  is  well  for  reforms  to  begin  at 
home,  and  as  a  profession  penmen 
have  a  good  deal  to  learn  pedagogi- 
cally,  quite  as  much  as  teachers  have 
to  acquire  skillfully. 


ARITHMETIC 


Mr.  O.  S.  Smith,  L.  L.  B.,  teacher  of  Arithme- 
tic in  Packard  School,  will  contribute  a  series  of 
ten  articles  on  Arithmetic  to  The  Business 
Kducator  beginnin<j  in  the  January,  1913, 
number,  which  we  believe  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  that  have  ever  been  given.  We 
invite  your  critical  and  commendatory  atten- 
tion to  them. 

The  series  of  articles  on  Arithmetic  by  J.  H. 
Minick,  come  to  a  close  in  this  number  of  The 
Business  Educator,  and  we  wish  to  express 
our  thanks  for  them  and  appreciation  for  their 
excellence.  '1  hey  have  been  widely  read  and 
appreciated,  and  further  comment  on  our  part  is 
therefore  unnecessary,  except  that  we  hope 
some  time  to  have  Mr.  Minick  with  us  again. 


Schoolmasters   to  the  Front 


It  begins  to  look  as  though  schoolmasters  have 
come  unto  their  own  in  the  election  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  President  of  the  United  States,  and  W. 
N.  Ferris  Governor  of  Michigan. 

We  feel  sure  that  if  Wilson  can  dominate  the 
bosses  and  interests  in  a  National  way  as  well  as 
Ferris  will  those  in  Michigan,  then  the  country 
will  be  doubly  blessed  instead  of  doubly  bossed. 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS 

Of  the  Professional  Edition  of  the 
Business  Educator  for  Dec,  1912. 

^Marshall's    Mental    Mkandkrings, 
Carl  C.  Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Accountancy,  B.  P.  Leister,  C.  P.  A„ 
Canton,  O. 

Arithmetic,  J.  H.  Minick,  Eastman  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Typewriting,    Miss    E.    B.    Dearborn, 
Y.  W.  C.  A„  Cleveland,  O. 

English,  J.  S.Hall.  Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Business  Success,  Sherwin  Cody,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

Commercial  Law,  E.  H.  Fearon,  Blair 
Business  College,  Spokane,  Wn. 

Editorials. 

News  Notes,  Etc 

Convention    Announcements  and 
Kepokts. 


In  a  pinch,  an  ounce  of  loyalty  is  worth  a  pound  of  cleverness.    [Editor.] 


.M^3Sud/naV6:4/iua/fr       ^ 
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Professional  Edition 

Devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  busi- 
ness education  and  dedicated  to  tiie 
expression  of  conscientious  opinions 
upon  topics  related  thereto.  Your 
thoughts  are  cordially  invited. 
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THE  PREPARATION   OF  COM- 
MERCIAL TEACHERS. 

We  recently  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  foremost  commercial  edu- 
cators in  America,  Mr.  S.  C.  Wil- 
liams, of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Busi- 
ness Institute,  from  which  we  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting    the   following: 

"This  big  country  of  ours  needs  more  com- 
mercial teachers'  training  schools,  and  the  really 
capable  directers  of  some  of  the  high  grade 
business  schools  located  advantageously  in 
different  sections  of  the  United  States  should 
have  sufficient  professional  interest  in  their 
work  to  help  this  cause  along. 

If  I  were  to  prepare  a  paper  or  read  a  lecture 
to  private  commercial  school  proprietors  or 
managers  it  would  bear  on  their  attitude  to  this 
question.  After  an  experience  of  hfty  years  in 
teaching  commercial  subjects  why  should  their 
schools  not  be  the  logical  headquarters  for  the 
training,  and  the  very  best  training,  for  com- 
mercial teachers?" 

Right  you  are  Brother  Williams, 
dean  of  the  foremost  Normal  Train- 
ing Commercial  Teachers'  Private 
School  of  America,  for  I  presume 
your  school  has  had  to  do  with  the 
training  of  more  commercial  teachers 
than  any  other.  There  is  no  reason 
why  other  schools  should  not  do  just 
as  much,  and  even  more,  in  this  par- 
ticular line  than  you  have  been  do- 
ing, and  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  continue  to  do  more  each 
year  than  you  have  in  the  past  years. 
And  if  commercial  schools  will 
awaken  to  their  duty  and  opportun- 
ity, their  work  will  be  greatly  en- 
larged and  strengthened. 

The  business  school  that  is  doing 
good  basic  work  in  the  qualification 
of  young  men  and  women  as  stenog- 
raphers and  bookkeepers,  need  but 
an  additional  post-graduate  course 
to  qualify  the  the  better  educated  or 
specially  inclined  of  their  pupils  for 
commercial  teaching.  The  business 
school  is  the  logical  school  for  such 
qualification  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  an  increasing  number  each 
year  are  preparing  to  meet  this  new 
demand,  for  there  has  been  a  dearth 
of  commercial  teachers  this  summer, 
many  schools  having  great  difficulty 
in  securing  competent  teachers. 


SECTIONAL  OR  NATIONAL. 

A  man  who  has  the  general  welfare 
of  our  profession  at  heart  recently  re- 
marked to  your  editor  as  follows: 

"The  Federation  was  formed  in  Chicag(>,  and 
I  have  always  fell  that  its  meetings  should  be 
held  no  other  place  than  in  Chicago.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  include  the  great  Central 
West  as  its  Held  of  influence,  and  Chicago  is 
the  center  of  that  sphere. 


Then,  again,  it  was  originally  intended  to  be  a 
teachers*  meeting  of  several  different  bodies, 
each  withits  own  organization  and  the  Federa- 
tion of  itwas  the  smallest  part.  (Jradually  the 
interest  has  been  concentrated  in  the  general 
body  rather  than  in  the  departments,  with  the 
inevitable  result  of  diminished  interest  in  the 
sections,  and  uninstructive  programs  in  the 
Federation." 

This  is  the  question  which  bobs  up 
every  now  and  then,  whether  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion shall  cease  to  aspire  to  be  na- 
tional and  be  content  to  be  local,  or 
whether  it  shall  become  truly  nation- 
al and  cease  to  be  local.  It  can't 
properly  be  both.  Too  frequently  it 
has  endeavored  to  be  both,  and  as  a 
consequence  it  has  been  a  failure  in 
part  in  both. 

Wo  have  the  Eastern  Association, 
the  Central  Association  and  the 
Western  Association  with  a  number 
of  sectional  and  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  state  associations  besides,  all 
of  which  is  right  and  proper.  We 
have  but  one  National  in  name,  and 
to  a  large  extent  National  in  purpose, 
viz:  The  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation.  This  associa- 
tion, we  believe,  is  needed  in  order  to 
co-operate  with  and  unify  the  work 
of  the  several  sectional  and  state  as- 
sociations. There  is  need  of  and 
room  for  just  such  a  Federation  of 
associations  and  interests,  and  if 
managed  rightly,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  a  pronounced 
professional  and  financial  success. 
But  to  be  so  it  must  be  broad  in  gage, 
far-seeing  in  purpose,  and  practical 
in  its  operations.  To  become  such, 
and  to  remain  such,  men  of 
ballast  and  balance,  enthusiasm 
and  perseverance  need  to  be 
placed  foremost  in  its  councils  and 
kept  there  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
spontaneous,  the  radical  and  the  sel 
fish.  You  will  always  find  some  of 
both  in  all  organizations,  but  unfort- 
unately for  the  Federation  the  former 
have  not  always  been  large  enough 
in  numbers  to  control  the  policy  and 
direct  the  work  effectively.  And 
they  have  been  too  few  in  number 
because  too  many  members  have  been 
swayed  too  frequently  by  sentiment, 
and  acted  too  often  by  instincts  of 
friendship  rather  than  reason. 

For  the  Federation  to  settle  down 
in  Chicago  will  defeat  its  national 
prospects.  To  become  a  local  organ- 
ization, it  will  then  have  a  formidable 
rival  in  the  Central  association,  as 
the  two  are  too  closely  associated  in 
locality  and  purpose  for  both  to  be 
successful. 

To  become  truly  national  in  power, 
influence,  and  help,  the  Federation 
needs  to  visit,  strengthen  and  assist 
the  schools  and  associations  of  the 
different  sections.  That  is  what  the 
N.  E.  A.  has  done,  growing  powerful 
while  doing  it,  having  its  ups  and 
downs  from  time  to  time  it  is  true, 
but  being  the  stronger  and  better  for 
its  troubles.     Why  cannot  the  Feder- 


ation do  as  well?  It  can  and  it  must. 
Such  an  organization  is  needed  and 
will  continue  to  exist.  Why  not 
recognize  that  fact  and  measure  up 
to  its  requirements  and  importance? 


BY-PRODUCTS. 

Accounting  and  auditing  on  the 
side  is  one  of  the  best  means  a  com- 
mercial teacher  in  a  high  .school  has 
of  keeping  up  to  date  in  methods  and 
customs  of  conducting  business  and 
down  to  the  level  of  details. 

Boards  of  Education  prohibiting 
such  practice  devitilize  their  com- 
mercial instruction.  While  it  is  not 
well  to  encourage  or  sanction  outside 
interests  on  the  part  of  teachers,  it  is 
unwise  to  block  the  way  to  progress 
and  efficiency. 

A  committee  in  one  of  our  largest 
cities  not  long  since  criticised 
the  commercial  instruction  in  its 
high  schools  because  the  teachers 
knew  too  little  of  business  methods 
and  customs.  Due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  never  been  in  business 
or  kept  books  or  records  of  actual 
business  transactions. 

Many  medium  sized  cities  are 
favored  by  high  grade  commercial  in- 
struction because  they  encourage  ac- 
counting and  auditing  on  the  side  in 
order  to  hold  good  men.  And  what  is 
true  in  smaller  cities  is  likewise  true 
of  larger  cities.  Better  have  big  able 
men  part  time  than  weaklings  all  of 
the  time.  Better  to  have  teachers  of 
ambition  and  ability  than  mediocre 
men  who  are  satisfied  with  their  pay 
and  contented  in  their  position. 


THE   MUELLER  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

Cincinnati,  O.,  10-11-12. 

Gentlemen :  I  wish  to  renew  my  subscription 
to  The  Business  Educator  and  enclose 
herewith  $1 .00  for  that  purpose. 

I  don't  somehow  seem  to  be  able  to  get  along 
without  your  paper.  While  I  have  not  the  time 
to  read  more  than  a  very  few  of  the  good  articles 
it  contains  from  month  to  month,  nevertheless 
The  Educator  is  an  inspiration  to  me.  as  I 
take  a  few  moments  upon  its  receipt  to  glance 
through  its  pages. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  the 
enrollment  of  the  Mueller  School  is  much 
larger  this  year  than  ever  before.  This  applies 
to  the  Night  School  as  well  as  to  the  Day 
School. 

The  increasing  attendance  with  which  we  are 
favored  is  the  best  proof  of  the  claim  that  we 
have  always  made  that  the  introduction  of  the 
commercial  branches  into  the  public  schools  is 
not  going  to  be  any  detriment  to  the  high-grade 
business  colleges.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  that  from  the  very  year  that 
the  public  schools  our  city  began  to  teach 
Bookkeeping  and  Shorthand  in  the  free  night 
schools,  the  enrollment  in  the  Mueller  Night 
School  began  to  increase  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  regards  to 
Messrs.  Zaner  &  Bloser,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  D.  Mueller. 

The  above  letter  is  typical  of  many 
we  receive  from  time  to  time  from 
the  leading  commercial  schools  of 
America.    Private  Business   Schools 
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are  not  in  danger  of  extinction  so 
long  as  they  give  more  in  less  time 
than  the  public  schools  have  ever 
given  or  are  likely  to  give  in  the  near 
future.  There  is  a  degree  of  concen- 
tration and  a  quality  of  intensive  in- 
struction possible  in  a  well  organized 
private,  pay  school  not  possible  in  a 
public,  free  school.  Then,  too,  the 
school  hours  are  usually  longer  and 
the  average  age  of  the  pupils  older 
and  the  purpose  more  serious,  all  of 
which  conspire  to  make  the  product 
of  the  private  school  highly  efficient, 
considering  the  time  usually  given  to 
the  work, 
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^j    Meanderings 

The  Truly  Recently  the  Meaiulerer  was  invit- 
Great  ed  to  hear  a  talk  on  the  gentle  art  of 
salesmanship  by  one  who  is  devoting  himself  to 
that  cult.  The  gentleman  was  glib  of  speech, 
pleasing  in  his  address,  and  full  of  enthusiasm. 
Of  course  I  %vas  prepared  to  hear  him  declare 
that  salesmanship  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  that  pretty  much  everybody  is  a  sales- 
man in  some  line  or  other.  The  man  who  in  ob. 
sessed  by  one  idea,  always  sees  his  mole  hill  as  a 
mountain,  and  it  is  useless  to  expect  from  him 
any  other  scheme  of  perspective.  But  before 
tackling  his  theory  and  philosophy  of  salesman- 
ship he  delivered  himself  of  a  sentiment  that 
spoiled  all  the  rest  of  it  for  me.  This  is  what  he 
said:  "Young  men,  (he  was  talking  to  a  crowd  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  k  )  when  you  begin  to  think  about 
the  really  great  men  of  this  country  whom  do 
you  think  of?  Why,  you  think  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller. .\ndrew  Carnegie,  Pierpont  Morgan  and 
E.  H.  Harriman,  don't  you?  These  great  sales- 
men are  the  men  who  have  done  things  in  this 
countn,-?"  And  so  on.  I  couldn't  stand  any 
more  of  that,  so  reached  for  my  hat  and  started 
out  to  find  a  good  motion  picture  show,  or  some- 
thing else  that  would  take  the  bad  taste  out  of 
my  mouth.  I  suppose  there  are  a  lot  more  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  mostly  hardened  glinty-eyed 
old  bargain -hunters  who  really  believe  that  this 
quartette  of  eminent  money-grabbers  and  Wall 
Street  gamblers  are  the  greatest  men  in  the 
country.  They  have  a  right  'o  their  opinion,  and 
are  welcome  to  it  for  all  of  me.  but  I  do  not  have 
to  sit  still  and  hear  this  devil's  doctrine  preached 
into  the  ears  of  innocent  young  fellows  who  are 
hungry  for  real  ideals.  The  golden  calf  already 
has  enough  worshipers,  without  proselyting  for 
more  in  the  gracious  halls  of  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  ,\ssociation. 

Our  Modern  The  Meanderer  has  recently 
Miracles  invested  in  a  talking  machine. 
Not  one  of  the  tin-panny  little  contraptions  with 
a  megaphone  attachment,  which  sounds  like  a 
back-woods  Yankee  talking  through  a  dinner 
horn,  but  a  really  swell  mahogany  finished,  cab- 
inet affair,  which  costs  a  month's  salary,  and  is  so 
perfect  in  its  performance,  as  to  make  Tetraz- 
zini,  Caruso,  Harry  Lauder,  Lucy  Marsh,  Schu- 
mann-Heinke,  and  the  rest  seem  really  present 
in  the  Hesh.  The  Daughter  of  the  House  has 
been  taught  to  put  on  and  take  otT  the  records, 
adjust  the  automatic  stop,  etc.,  while  the 
Meanderer  reclines  luxuriously  on  the  couch 
and  calls  for  "The  Swallows,"  "My  Hero,"  "The 
Humoresiiue,"  or  "L'ncle  Josh"  as  his  fancy  may 
dictate.  I  can't  get  over  the  wonder  of  it.  And 
when  the  Daughter  of  the  House,  as  a  reward  for 
her  obligingness,  in  serving  the  music,  is  taken 
down  town  for  a  couple  of  hours  among  the  mo- 
tion picture  shows,  1  am  confronted  with  another 
miracle.    The   "i'athe    Weekly"    is   announced 


and  1  look  down  on  the  streets  of  London  and 
see  the  reverent  thousands  following  the  bier  of 
(jen.  Booth.  Next.  I  am  looking  on  at  close 
range  as  Kaiser  William  mounts  his  black 
chtrger,  (by  means  of  a  step-ladder)  and  pro- 
ceeds to  review  his  troops,  or  rides  up  gallantly 
to  the  landau  of  the  Kaiserin,  and  chats  laugh- 
ingly with  her  and  her  daughters.  I  might 
spend  ten  years  in  (Jermany  without  being  able 
to  see  that!  Presto,  change!  The  familiar  sky- 
line of  lower  New  York  conies  out  on  the  screen, 
with  the  tumbling  waves  of  the  Hudson  in  the 
near  foreground,  and  yachts,  tugs,  and  great 
ferry  boats  passing  and  re-passing.  .-Xnother 
second  and  we  see  the  long  line  of  battle  ships 
and  cruisers,  stretching  away  up  the  river  to 
Yonkers.  Then  we  get  a  near  view  of  the  May- 
flower with  President  Taft  standing  on  the 
bridge,  silk  hat  in  hand,  dealing  out  genero'is 
smiles  as  each  warship  passes,  and  seemingly  all 
unconcerned  as  to  what  may  happen  to  him  on 
Nov  5.  Suddenly  everything  vanishes,  and, 
behold !  I  am  gazing  into  the  heart  of  an  .\frican 
jungle  with  a  monster  rhino  lifting  his  huge 
hornetl  front  not  a  dozen  yarils  away,  while  na- 
ked savages  scatter  in  every  direction.  It  is 
Alladin's  magic  carpet  brought  to  reality!  But. 
as  the  Daughter  and  I  walk  home,  she  talks  criti- 
cally and  nonchalantly  about  the  performance. 
It  is  of  no  particular  wonder  to  her,  she  has  been 
born  among  these  miracles.  But  my  memory 
runs  back  two  or  three  decades,  when  we  had  no 
telephones  or  dynamos,  or  even  electric  lights. 
.\bout  the  only  wonder  of  my  boyhood  was  the 
telegraph  which  came  in  only  eight  years  before 
1  was  born.  .Suppose  that  along  in  the  70's  1 
could  have  have  had  a  vision  of  what  would 
come  to  pass  within  the  next  forty  years ;  Electric 
cars;  talking  through  a  wire  with  people  in  New 
Y'ork;  a  winged  engine  carrying  a  man  over 
the  summit  of  Pikes  Peak;  telegraphing  through 
the  air  from  New  York  to  Paris;  Passenger  air- 
ships plying  regularly  between  German  cities; 
motion  photography,  making  us  omni-present 
and  giving  us  to  see  the  whole  panorama  of  na- 
ture and  human  life,  from  the  hatching  of  a  mos- 
quito's egg,  to  the  eruption  of  a  volcano— from 
the  death  spasms  of  a  milk-poisoned  baby  in  a 
New  York  tenement,  to  the  coronation  of  King 
(jeorge. 

How  quickly  would  they  have  sent  me  to  the 
asylum,  had  I  seen  this  vision  and  proclaimed  it! 
Could  a  man  have  lived  in  the  world  from  the 
days  of  the  Pharoahs  till  the  close  of  our  Civil 
War  he  would  in  these  forty  centuries  have  seen 
fewer  wonders  than  1  have  seen  in  forty  years. 

If  the  span  of  human  life  may  be  measured  by 
the  accomplishments  of  the  years,  how  much 
longer- lived  are  we  of  today  than  were  the  He- 
brew patriarchs. 

Giving  It  We  have  all  heard  various  laugh- 
Away  able  stories  of  the  Terrible  Child  who 
is  won't  to  throw  his  parents  into  confusion  by 
embarrassing  remarks  when  company  is  present. 
A  painful  incident  of  this  sort  has  happened  to 
the  big  railroad  combines.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  some  time  last  year,  the  railroads  laid  plans 
for  a  general  increase  in  freight  rates,  and  with- 
out doubt  the  scheme  would  have  been  put  over 
but  for  the  timely  intervention  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Since  then  the  railroad 
mouth-pieces  have  been  steadily  voicing  a  tragic 
wail  to  the  eiTect  that  higher  wages,  increased 
cost  of  equipment,  along  with  decreased  earn- 
ings and  higher  interest  rates,  would  soon  drive 
the  railroads  into  liankruptcy.  iiiik-ss  tliey  were 
allowed  to  hold  up  the  public  for  the  proposed 
increase  in  rates.  The  wail  was  so  shrill  and 
persistent  that  a  good  many  people  were  begin- 
ning to  think  there  might  be  something  in  it, and 
that  it  would  really  be  too  bad  to  let  the  poor 
railroads  starve.  It  was  at  this  psychological 
moment  that  the  small  boy  was  heard  from.  The 
•small  boy"  in  this  case,  was  'The  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle,"  of  New  York,  the  es- 
pecial pet,  and  leading  organ  of  the  railroad 
household.  Just  as  the  railroads  are  putting  up 
their  "poor  month"  with  the  hopes  of  being  al- 
lowed to  increase  their  rates,  the  Chronicle 
pipes  up  with  the  embarrassing  fact  that  the  net 
earnings  of  457  railroads— more  than  9!)  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number-were  for  the  month 
of  August  over  t:i  per  cent  hJfflier  than 
for  the  same  month  last  year!  It  is  a 
cruel  moment  for  the  railroad  magnates,  and  we 
can  only  imagine  what  will  happen  to  that  inno- 


cent financial  editor  when  he  meets  Mr.  Morgan 
in  the  wood-shed. 

The  Publishers  At  their  meeting  at  Chicago 
and  the  last  May,  the  Commercial  School 
Conventions  Credit  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion, comprised  of  the  leading  commercial  pub- 
lishers, adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  thatjthe 
members  would  not  in  the  future  maintain  ex- 
hibits at  ccmimercial  teachers'  conventions,  or 
advertise  in  the  iirograms.  This  action  was 
unanimous  on  the  part  of  the  pulilishers  and  was 
taken,  only  after  full  and  careful  deliberation. 
This  is  very  far  from  meaning  that  the  publish- 
drs  are  unwilling  to  give  support,  financial  and 
otherwise  to  the  conventions.  Most  of  the  pub- 
lishers are  not  only  commercial  teachers,  and 
authors,  but  some  of  them  own  private  business 
schools.  So  long  as  they  Ktiended  the  conven-  . 
tions  in  a  business  capacity,  bringing  their 
books  and  hustling  for  business,  their  activity  on 
the  programs  and  in  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
ventions was  open  to  misconstruction  and  even 
to  hostile  suspicion.  In  several  instances  the  mo- 
tives of  the  "book  men"  have  been  chaUenge<l 
on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  and  they  have 
had  it  plainly  intimated  to  them  that  they  were 
not  wanted  in  a  body  supposedly  composed  of 
teachers  and  school  men.  Several  of  the  pub- 
lishers had  felt  this  criticism  keenly  and  realized 
that  it  was  likely  to  continue  so  long  as  they  at- 
tended the  conventions  in  the  double  capacity 
of  teachers  and  boi^ksellers. 

The  only  way  out  of  this  false  position,seemed 
to  be  to  "cut  out"  the  business  motive  entirely 
and  attend  the  convention,  not  as  book  men  but 
as  tea-  hers.  They  could  hardly  do  this  consist- 
ently and  at  the  same  time  spread  their  advertis- 
ing on  the  convention  programs,  and  maintain 
exhibits  of  their  goods  on  the  very  floor  of  the 
convention  halls. 

Furthermore,  the  publishers  are  keenly  cogni- 
zentofthe  fact  that  neither  the  a<lvertising  nor 
the  exhibits  are  really  profitable.  While  attend- 
ing a  convention,  a  teacher  has  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  consider  book  adoptions.  Neither 
does  he  take  the  program  advertising  seriously. 
There  is  an  eternal  fitness  of  things.  An  adver- 
tisement on  a  convention  program  is  about  as 
much  out  of  place  as  it  would  be  on  a  banquet 
menu,  .\gain.  there  is  a  certain  departure  from 
professional  dignity  on  the  part  of  an  organiza- 
tion of  teachers,  which  pays  the  expenses  of  its 
programs  by  selling  a  part  of  the  space  for  ad- 
vertising. The  programs  of  other  organizations 
of  professional  people  do  not  bear  this  merce- 
nary mark.  You  will  not  find  any  advertise- 
ments, for  instance,  on  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  or  any  of  its  sec- 
tions. 

In  short,  it  was  decided  by  the  publishers  that 
they  would  not  further  compromise  themselves 
and  the  teachers'  associations  also  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  anomalous  position  they  have  hither- 
to occupied.  They  will  attend  the  conventions 
hereafter,  not  as  book  canvassers,  but  as  teachers, 
and  they  will  help  support  the  association  as 
members  rather  than  as  advertisers,  and  without 
the  imputation  of  attending  the  conventions  be- 
cause thev  have  an  axe  to  grind. 
When  the  Crow's  Happy  the  man  who  keeps 
Feet  Come  the  calendar  out  of  his  soul, 
even  though  it  gets  into  his  visage.  The  world 
loves  the  routin  old  men  the  best,  and  they 
love  the  world  better  and  better  the  longer  they 
are  in  it.  And  they  will  be  longer  in  it  if  they 
try  to  keep  voung.  It  was  the  late  S.  S.  Pack- 
ard's youthfiilness  of  spirit  that  made  him  so 
rarely  loved  by  those  who  knew  him.  And  how 
gayly  he  bore  his  seventy  j'ears! 

When  I  was  a  boy  there  used  to  be  a  lugubrious 
poem  in  the  Fourth  Reader  which  began:  — 
"Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man 
Whose  trembling   limbs  hath    brought  him  to 
your  tloor." 
I  distinctly  remember  that  we  young  savages 
were  not  moveil  by  the  woes  of  this  old  party, 
who  was  so  insistent  on  being  pitied.    We  much 
preferred  the  jolly  old  miller  of  the  River  Dee. 
I   have  noticed  ever  since  that  it  is  the  merry 
laughing  old  folks  who  "get  the  candy."    The 
gloomy,  solemn   old  chaps  are  merely  endured 
and  the  mourners  are  easily  consoled  when  they 
finally  shuttle  ofl^  the  coil. 

So  my  elderly  brother,  let  not  the  drooping 
curves  gather  about  your  solemn  chops.  See 
to  it  that  your  permanent   wrinkles    spell  the 
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smiles  that  began  in  your  babyiiood.  Antl  as 
tlie  years  gatlier,  forget  not  tiiat  tiie  Great  Au- 
thority hatli  said:  Except  ye  become  as  a  little 
child  ye  can  in  nowise  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven." 

The  Inner  A  few  days  ago  I  went  into  a  bakery 
Garb  to  invest  in  a  jar  of  hot  baked  beans. 
(I  learned  to  like  baked  beans  long  before  I  ever 
saw  Boston).  A  very  smart  looking  young  lady 
came  forward  to  wait  on  me.  Her  hair  was  ar- 
ranged in  almost  architectural  magnificence, and 
her  dress  seemed,  to  my  unpracticed  eye,  to  be 
tailor-made, and  to  have  cost  around  fifty  dollars. 
Several  rings  adorned  her  fingers,  and  there  were 
indications  that  she  had  been  trying  to  embellish 
her  rather  pretty  face  through  color  effects  not 
prepared  in  Nature's  laboratory.  Altogether 
she  was  a  very  carefully  gotten  up  young  wo- 
man, an<l  I  felt  that  to  preserve  the  unities  I 
should  remove  my  hat  and  l)OW.  However,  I 
only  smiled  my  admiration  and  asked  her  if 
she  ha<l  any  hot  baked  beans. 

"Betcher  life,  we  ha\'e." 

"With  tomato  sauce"? 

"Nix  on  the  tomater  sauce,"  we  ain't  got  them 
kind  today." 

I  took  the  other  kind  and  went  out.  .\11  the 
way  home  I  kept  thinking  what  a  discorrl  there 
was  between  the  mental  antl  ph\'siral  garb  of 
that  "saleslady."  k\  am  sure  that  i.s  what  she 
would  have  called  herself).  How  coHy</ that  pret- 
ty girl  work  so  hard  to  keep  her  body  up  to  a  Fifth 
Avenue  appearance,  and  let  her  mind  wear  the 
togs  of  Rag  Alley?  Evidently  she  was  vain, 
otherwise,  she  would  not  go  to  such  trouble  to 
make  a  stunning  impression.  Had  she  but  kept 
her  mouth  shut,  I  might  have  taken  her  for  a 
princess  in  disguise.  But  the  second  she  l)n)ught 
out  that  "betcher  life"  and  "ain't  got,"  I  knew 
that  her  aristocratic  attire  was  a  fake.  What 
would  we  think  of  a  woman  who  should  buy  a 
marble-front  mansion,  fill  it  with  costly  paint- 
ings, statuary,  and  jeweled  bric-a-bric,  and  then 
be  "at  home"  to  lier  callers  in  the  bedraggled 
dress  of  a  scrub-woman?  Yet  this  girl  present- 
ed the  same  incongruity.  She  chose  to  spend 
her  whole  income  on  her  bodily  decorations  and 
let  her  soul  appear  in  rags. 

There  is  pride  as  well  as  beauty  that  is  only 
skin  deep, 

A  HOUSE  PARTY  ON  WHEELS 

The  Teachers'  Spokane  Club  Trip 
Number  2 — Continued 

BY  E.  E.  GAYLORD,  BEVERLY,  M.V.S.S.\- 
CHUSETTS. 

Manitou  A  late  dinner,  forced  on  us  in  Den- 
ver by  the  generous  hospitality  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Parks,  who  kept  us  out  motoring  until  eight 
o'clock,  resulted  in  late  bedtime  for  most  of  the 
Club,  The  train  was  scheduled  to  leave  Den- 
ver for  Colorado  Springs  at  five  o'clock  the 
morning  of  July  4,  but  it  pulled  out  soon  after 
midnight,  so  we  did  not  get  the  sleep  we  ex- 
pected before  the  joys  of  Independence  day 
broke  on  us.  It  was  fortunate  that  several  de- 
clined the  urgent  invitation  of  friends  to  spend 
the  night  away  from  the  train  in  Denver.  July 
4  dawned  clear  and  comfortably  cool,  and  we 
looked  out  from  under  our  drawn  shades  at  the 
very  pretty  little  stone  railway  station  at  Man- 
itou, and  that  peep  tempted  us  to  take  a  real 
look,  and  there,  in  all  his  lofty  loneliness,  was 
Pike's  Peak,  looming  above  North  Cheyenne 
Mountain,  We  soon  disposed  of  a  substantial 
breakfast  in  the  dining  car  and  found  ourselves 
in  the  big,  easy  automobiles  of  the  Crystal  Park 
Auto  Company,  for  the  automobile  climb  to  an 
elevation  of  almost  9,000  feet  among  the 
Rockies.  We  had  all  been  keyed  up  to  keen 
expectations  because  of  the  attractive  advertis- 
ing sent  out  by  this  enterprising  company,  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  dissat- 
isfied member  of  our  partv,  although  one  who 
had  enjoyed  her  meals  a  bit  too  heartily  suflfer- 
ed  from  weakness  of  the  heart  superinduced — 
the  doctor  said— by  indigestion,  'This  tourist 
had  traveled  to  more  than  11,000  feet  elevation 
the  day  before  on  the  Moffatt  Road,  and  hadex- 
perienced  no  ill  effects. 

Crystal      The  Crystal     Park    trip    takes    one 

Park       through   a  valley    between   Manitou 

and  Colorado  Springs,  and,  by  spiral  climl^ing, 

along  the  sides  of  mountains  and  around  them, 

until,  in  the  end  he  finds  himself  a  sheer  2,500 

( Conlintied  07i  page  22.) 


DEPAKTMENT    OF 


ACCOUNTANCY 

p.  B.   LEISTER,  C.  P.  A., 
CANTON,    OHIO. 


Continued  From  November 

Entries  on   Trustee's  books  for  transactions  not  cash  and  only  relating 
to  year  1911 : 


Accounts  receivable— (credit  sales) 

Sales 
Uncollectible  accounts 

Accounts  receivable 
Discounts  and  allowances 

Accounts  receivable 
Notes  receivable 

Accounts  receivable 
Taxes 

Accrueti  taxes 
Interest  (180  000.00  3  mos.  5  per  cent) 

Accrued  interest  on  Notes  payable 


33.5  000  00 

2  000  00 

300  00 

20  000  00 

865  00 

2  250  00 

1  250  00 


335  000  00 

2  000  00 

300  00 

20  000  00 

865  00 

2  250  00 

1  250  00 


\ccrued  interest  on  mortgage 

Entries  on  Trustee's  books  affecting  accounts  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1911 : 

A.  B.C.  Mfg.  Co.  180  000  00 

Notes  payable— in   settlement  acc'ts  prior  to  Jan.  1,  '11,  70  OOO  00 

Notes  payable— renewals  prior  1-1-11.  llo  000  00 

Corresponding  entries  on  books  of  A.  B.  C.  Mfg.  Co. 

Notes  payable  110  000  00 

Accounts  payable  70  000  00 

To  N.  Sharp,  Trustee  180  000  00 

No  entries  would  be  made  on  Trustees  books  for  uncollectible  accounts, 
discounts  and  allo'wances,  on  accounts  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1911,  but  the  follow- 
ingentry  would  be  made  on  the  books  of  the  A.  B.  C.  Mfg.  Co.  : 

Uncollectible  accounts  8  000  00 

Discounts  and  allowance  500  00 

To  accounts  receivable  8  500  00 

Entry  on  Trustee's  books  to  set  up  Inventory  of  Material  and  Supplies  : 

Inventory  Dec.  31,  1011  92,000  00 

To  materal  and  supi)lies  02  000  00 

It  will  be  noticed  by  following  the  preceding  entries  that  the  Trustee 
charged  The  A.  B.  C.  Mfg.  Co.  for  all  liabilities  oaid  or  assumed,  and  with 
all  expenses  belonging,  prior  to  the  Trust,  and  in  turn  credited  the  A.  B.  C. 
Mfg.  Co.  with  all  assets  taken  and  consumed,  and  the  proceeds  of  all  assets 
realized.  This  leaves  all  the  transactions  of  the  Trustee  separate  so  that 
he  is  able  to  make  an  intelligent  report  of  the  trust  at  any  time. 

Following  is  the  Trial  Balance  from  Trustee's  books  at  Dec,  31,  1911  : 


Cash 

Material  and  supplies  consumed 

Sales 
Notes  receivable 
Accounts  receivable 
Labor 

.Accrued  Interest 

Notes  payable 
Inventory 
General  expense 
Interest 

Uncollectible  Accounts 
Discount  and  allowances 
Taxes 

Accrued  taxes 
A.  B.  C.  Mfg.  Co. 


Dr. 

6  220  00 
101  000  00 

6  500  00 
100  700  00 
135  000  00 


92  000  00 

45  000  00 

10  050  00 

2  000  00 

300  00 

865  00 


Cr. 
340  435  00 


Statement  showing  result  of  operations  by  Trustee  for  year  1911  : 
Trustee's  Business  Income 


Sales  for  cash 
Sales  on  credit 

Gross  Sales 

Less  discount  and  allowances 

Income  forward 


5  435  00 
385  000  00 
340  435  00 


^2 
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Trustee's   Business  Expenditure 


Material  and  supplies  consumed 

Labor 

(jeneral  expenses 

Interest  on  mortgage 

Interest  on  notes 

Taxes  (accd.  based  on  >var  19101 

Uncollectible  accounts 


101  000  00 

135  000  00 

45  000  00 

5  000  00 

5  050  00 

865  00 

2  000  00 


Deduct  realization  and  liquidation  expenses,  viz  : 


Uncollectible  accounts  (A.  B.  C.  Mfe.) 
Discounts  and  allowance  (A.  B.  C.  Mfg) 
Taxes  paid  in  excess  of  amount  estimated 
Net  profit  for  year 


8  000  00 
500  00 

30  00 


8  530  00 


37  690  00 


N.  Sharp,   Trustee. 
Dec.  31,  1911. 


Trustee's  statement    of  Assets   and    Liabilities    at 
Assets 


Cash 

Inventory 

Notes  receivable 

Accoimts  receivable 

Net  advances  to  or  for  The  .\.  B.  C.  Mfg.  Co. 


0  220  00 

92  000  00 

0  500  00 

100  700  00 


230  585  00 


Liabilities 


Notes  payable 
.\ccnied  interest 
Accrued  taxes 
Profit  during  trust 


180  000  00 

3  500  00 

865  00 

46  220  00 


The  trial  balance  of  The  A.  B.  C.  Mfg.  Co.  at  Dec.  31,  1911 ; 


125  000  00 
75  000  00 
10  000  00 


Land  and  buildings 
Machinery  and  tools 
Furniture  and  fixtures 

Mortgage 

Capital  stock  90  000  00 

Profit  and  Loss  5  165  00 

N.  Sharp.  Trustee 25  165  00 

215  165  00  215  165  00 

Consolidating  the  two  statements  of  Assets  and  Liabilities,  we  arrive  at 
the  statement  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  The  A.  B.  C.Mfg.  Co.  at  Dec.  31,  '11 


Assets 

Cash 

Material  and  Supplies— per  fnventory 

Notes  Receivable 

Accounts  receivable 

Total  current  assets 


6  220  00 

02  000  00 

6  500  00 

100  700  00 


Land  and  buildings 
Machinery  and  Tools 
Furniture  and  fixtures 


Accrued  taxes 

Accrued  interest 

Notes  payable  (Trustee  notes) 

Mortgage 

Total  Liabilities 
Net  assets 

Represented  by  : 
Capital  Stock  issued 
Surplus 


125  000  00 
75  000  00 
10  000  00 


Liabilities. 


865  00 

3,500  00 
180  000  00 
100  000  00 


If  a  Trustee  conducts  a  business  at  a  loss,  this  fact  must  be  clearly 
shown  and  not  concealed  by  including  the  expenses  of  realization  and  liquid- 
ation. Therefore,  if  the  transactions  related  to  trust  management  are  not 
clearly  expressed,  serious  harm  may  occur  by  the  property  being  wasted. 

A  Trustee  generally  has  to  pay  cash,  or  buy  on  a  guaranteed  basis,  the 
reason  being,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  additional  credit,  and  the  sale  must  be 
made  for  cash  or  guaranteed  credit,  for  if  the  assets  be  wasted  or  lost, 
there  is  a  personal  liability  for  proven  negligence. 


Spokane  Club — Continued  from  page  21 

feet  above  the  level  of  his  start,  in  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  natural  park  of  a  thousand  acres, where 
there  are  knolls  and  little  glades,  purling  brooks, 
many  wild  flowers,  plenty  of  trees,  great  granite 
boulders,— a  sort  of  gigantean  saucer,  rimmed 
with  mountain  peaks,  with  a  nick  in  the  edge  of 
the  saucer,  representing  the  top  of  the  pats 
where  we  came  through  with  our  Packard  cars. 
Tbe  views  out  on  the  Plains  as  one  makes  the 


winding  ascent,  make  pictures  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  the  all  but  vertical  walls  just  beyond 
the  wheels  of  the  machine  as  we  twisted  and 
turned,  and  ran  into  and  backed  out  of  Y's.were 
startling.  Besides,  we  were  treated  that  Fourth 
of  July  morning  to  a  very  short  thunderstorm, a 
little  snow  and  some  hail.  No  small  interest  at- 
tached to  the  fact  that,  in  this  secluded  spot 
away  up  close  to  tbe  clouds,  John  Hay  wrote 
most  of  his  great  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 


whose  private  secretary  he  was;  in  fact,  it  was 
from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Hay  that  the  Park  was 
bought  by  the  company  that  now  takes  tourists 
there. 

Garden  When  we  returned  to  the  base  of 
of  the  Gods  the  mountains,  we  were  met 
by  many  carriages  that  had  been  provided  by 
our  Manager  to  take  us  on  a  drive  through  the 
widely- advertised  Garden  of  the  Uods,  through 
the  great  estate  of  f  jeneral  Palmer,  known  as 
Glen  Eyre,  and  through  Williams  Canyon  The 
peculiar  red  rock  formations,  standing  alone  in 
fantastic  fashion  in  this  vast  field,  have  been  too 
widely  advertised  to  need  description.  They 
appear  to  be  the  remains  of  what  once  was  a 
range  of  hills  or  mountains,  elevations  whose 
exterior  could  not  withstand  the  action  of  the 
weather,  and  so  were  "weathered"  down,  leav- 
ing the  odd  outcroppings  we  now  see.  On  the 
estate  of  General  Palmer  are  some  specimens 
even  more  interesting  than  those  more  com- 
monly known  in  the  (jarden.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  Major  Domo.  a  towering  pin- 
nacle of  red  rock,  ridiculously  like  the  stiff  pose 
of  an  Knglish  butler.  It  is  probably  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  not  more  than  twenty  feel 
through.  One  wonders  that  it  does  not  topple 
over. 
Williams  Williams  Canyon  is  the  interest- 
Canyon  ing  bed  of  an  ancient  stream  now 
reduced  to  the  size  of  a  meadow  brook.  At  the 
head  of  the  canyon,  the  road  starts  nonchalant- 
ly up  the  side  of  the  apparently  unscalable 
walls,  by  the  now  familiar  process  of  zigzag- 
ging, which  soon  tricks  one  into  thinking  that, 
whiie  the  first  mountain  engineer  must  have 
been  a  wonder,  the  rest  need  only  copy.  .\s  we 
came  to  the  top  of  the  canyon  wall,  we  found 
ourselves  in  an  impasse,  a  sort  of  blind  alley, 
the  end  of  which  was  the  office  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds.  A  few 
years  ago  some  boys  were  climbing  around 
among  the  ravines  high  np  on  the  canyon 
side,  and  they  noticed  a  strange  current  of 
wind  coming  out  of  a  crevice  in  the  rocks.  They 
did  some  exploring,  a  la  Tom  Sawyer,  and  soon 
men  were  exploring,  with  the  result  that  a  beau- 
tiful dry  prehistoric  river  course  was  found, 
away  up  there  in  the  mountain  hundreds  of 
feet  in  the  air,  so  to  speak. 

Cave  of  Steps  were  erected,  and  until 

the  Winds  within  a  very  short  period  peo- 
ple who  desired  to  see  the  cave  had  to  make  a 
very  long  and  hard  clim.b.  Now. however,  a  tunnel 
has  been  pierced  through  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, intersecting  the  old  river  channel  after 
a  few  feet,  and  a  very  fine  road  has  been  con- 
structed, so  that  tourists  can  see  the  cave  with- 
out any  more  exertion  than  to  walk  along  the 
street.  This  cave  has  many  of  the  features  of 
Mammoth  Cave,  but  it  is  very  much  cleaner: 
it  is  finely  lighted  by  electricity;  one  fare  ad- 
mits to  the  whole  show;  the  trip  is  not  weari- 
some. On  the  other  hanri,  it  is  vastly  inferior 
to  Mammoth  Cave  in  extent  and  in  the  height 
of  its  "rooms."  It  has  no  underground  river 
on  which  one  may  go  boating  under  the  arches 
of  a  great  natural  subterranean  aqueduct:  there 
are  no  dusky  negro  guides  with  flaming  torches 
to  light  up  for  a  moment  the  far-reaching  black 
voids;  there  is  not  the  creepy  feeling  of  fear 
bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forebears,  the  cave- 
dwellers,  as  when  we  stumble  through  the  vast- 
nesses  oftthe  Kentucky  wonder— but  the  Cave  of 
the  Winds  is  well  worth  seeing,  particularly  by 
those  who  have  not  seen  large  caves. 

South  Well,  here  we  are,  on  our  way 

Cheyenne     back  to  the  special  train  at  Mani- 

Canyon  tou  station,  hungry  as  cata- 
mounts, and  late  to  dinner;  but  the  colored 
boys  are  patient  and  courteous,  and  they  seem 
to  understand  that  this  is  a  picnic  crowd  and 
not  subject  to  dining  car  proprieties  in  the  mat- 
ter of  regularity— save  that  they  rei^nlarlj-  ap- 
pear sometime  for  three  big  meals  each  day. 
Last  night  it  was  dinner  at  almost  nine  o'clock, 
and  today  it  is  lunch  at  almost  two.  After  lunch, 
some  took  the  trip  up  Pike's  Peak  by  the  cog 
road,  and  they  got  back  for  an  evening  "snack" 
about  ten  o'clock;  others  went  burro  riding,  and 
were  at  the  evening  table  at  a  civilized  hour; 
others,  including  the  (iaylord  family,  took  an- 
other drive,  going  over  to  South  Cheyenne 
Canyon,  which  to  my  mind  is  far  the  most  at- 

[Continued  on  page  2S.) 
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BANK  DISCOUNT. 


To  the  student  who  has  thorough- 
ly mastered  simple  interest,  bank 
discount  should  be  easy  indeed  to 
learn;  and  if  properly  presented  the 
subject  may  be  made  an  interesting 
one. 

Bank  Discount  is  the  simple  inter- 
est on  a  loan,  paid  in  advance,  for 
the  number  of  days  a  note  has  to  run. 

The  simple  interest  on  $200  for  60 
days  at  6%  is  $2.  The  bank  discount 
on  $200  for  the  same  time  and  rate  is 
also  $2,  and  may  be  found  by  exactly 
the  same  process.  In  making  loans 
in  general  the  interest  is  not  paid  by 
the  borrower  until  the  expiration  of 
the  time  period;  but  in  dealing  with 
a  bank  the  interest  (discount)  is 
taken  off  at  once  for  the  unexpired 
time. 

There  are  several  other  points  that 
must  be  carefully  considered  in 
teaching  bank  discount.  Two  of 
these  are  the  finding  of  the  date  of 
maturity,  or  the  due  date,  of  a  note, 
and  the  term  ot  discoiait,  which  is  the 
number  of  days  from  the  date  the 
note  is  discounted  to  the  date  of  ma- 
turity. These  points  may  easily  be 
taught  by  the  use  of  a  note  written 
on  the  blackboard.     Thus. 

$500,"o'l,    Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  1, 1912. 

Three  months  after  date  I  promise 
to  pay  to  the  order  of  A.  B.  Hughes 
Five  hundred,"o"u  Dollars. 

Value  received. 

P.  D.  Bermont. 

The  teacher  should  then  ask  such 
questions  as  will  bring  out  if  pos- 
sible the  very  points  he  wishes  to 
teach;  as,  "On  what  date  must  Mr. 
Bermont  pay  this  note?  On  what 
date,  if  the  note  had  been  written 
two  months  after  date?  Four  months 
after  date?  Six  months  after  date? 
On  what  date  did  you  say  the  note 
falls  due  as  it  is  written?  Very  well, 
July  1st  is  the  date  of  maturity,  or 
the  due  date.  If  the  note  were  writ- 
ten 'Ninety  days  after  date'  would  it 
fall  due  on  July  1st?  A  difference  of 
opinion?  Well,  find  the  due  date." 
Hands  will  go  up  and  when  the 
answer  is  called  for,  some  one  will 
give  "June  30."  The  teacher  should 
then  emphasize  the  point  that  when 
the  time  of  a  note  is  expressed  in 
months,  calendar  months  are  used 
to  determine  the  date  of  maturity; 
and  when  in  days  the  exact  number 
of  days  is  considered. 


"You  found  this  note  falls  due  on 
July  1st,  so  we  will  write  under  it 
•Due  July  1,  1912.'  If  Mr.  Hughes 
should  need  the  money  before  the 
note  is  due,  is  there  any  way  for  him 
to  get  it?  How?  Yes,  he  could  get 
it  at  the  bank.  Would  the  bank  pay 
him  the  full  $500?  How  much  would 
the  bank  take  if  the  rate  of  discount 
is  6%'?  Can  you  tell  me  how  much? 
Why  not?  That  is  right;  the  sum 
taken  depends  on  the  time  the  note 
has  yet  to  run  as  well  as  on  the  rate 
of  discount.  Well,  if  Mr.  Hughes 
went  to  the  bank  on  May  2d,  to  have 
the  note  discounted,  how  many  days 
would  the  bank  hold  the  note  before 
it  is  due?  Yes,  60  days.  The  term  of 
discount  is  60  days.  Now,  can  you 
find  how  much  the  bank  will  take? 
Find  it.  How  much  then  is  the  bank 
discount  on  this  note?  How  much 
does  the  bank  pay  Mr.  Hughes  on 
May  2?"  How  much  then  is  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  note?" 

Here  the  point  should  be  empha- 
sized that  in  reckoning  the  term  of 
discount,  to  exclude  the  day  of  dis- 
count but  to  include  the  date  of  ma- 
turity, counting  the  exact  number  of 
days. 

The  teacher   should   now  place  ex- 
ercises  like  the    following,    on    the 
board   for  the  class   to  find  the  due 
date  and  the  term  of  discount. 
Exercise 
Find  the  date  of  maturity  and  the 
term  of  discount  on   notes   as  indi- 
cated in  the  following: 
Date  of  Notes  Time         Discounted 

Jan.  15  3  months        Mar.  1 

April  20         2        "  June  8 

Feb.  25  4        "  May  10 

June  12  2        "  July  1 

Mar.  10  6        "  Apr.  30 

Aug.  14         60  days  Oct.  11 

Nov.  1,  '11    90      "  Dec.  20,  '11 

Sept.  1  60      "  Sept.  15 

The  exercise  can  be  made  quite  in- 
teresting, after  the  students  have 
had  some  practice,  by  applying  the 
time  test  in  finding  the  due  dates  and 
the  term  of  discount.  The  data  of 
four  or  five  notes  will  be  sufficient  in 
a  test  for  speed. 

After  this,  problems  should  be 
given  in  which  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  bank  discount  and 
the  proceeds  of  notes  when  the  face, 
date  of  note,  the  rate  and  date  of  dis- 
count are  given.  These  problems 
may  be  given  in  the  form  of  notes; 
and  also  in  a  form  similar  to  the  ex- 


ercise given  above,  with  additional 
columns  for  the  face  of  the  note  and 
the  rate  per  cent  of  discount. 

In  this  article  we  have  thus  far  con- 
sidered only  non-interest  bearing 
notes.  Interest  bearing  notes  seem 
to  confuse  the  average  student. 
There  should,  however  be  little 
difficulty  if  the  the  teacher  will  lead 
him  to  see  that  if  a  note  draws  inter- 
est, when  the  note  matures  the 
maker  must  pay  the  face  of  the  note 
plus  the  interest  on  the  note  for  the 
full  time  the  note  has  to  run  (unless 
otherwise  stated  in  thenote.)  Hence, 
if  the  note  is  discounted  the  banker 
will  reckon  the  discount  on  the 
amount  of  the  note  due  at  maturity; 
that  is,  on  the  face  of  the  note  plus 
the  interest  for  the  entire  time  the 
note  has  to  run.  Hence,  also,  the 
proceeds  of  an  interest  bearing  note 
is  the  amount  of  the  note  due  at  ma- 
turity less  the  bank  discount. 

The  teacher  needs  to  emphasize 
these  points:  (1)  The  interest  must 
be  found  on  the  face  of  the  note  for 
the  full  time  the  note  has  to  run;  (2) 
the  interest  must  be  added  to  the  face 
of  the  note  before  the  bank  discount 
is  calculated;  (3)  the  bank  discount 
when  found  must  be  subtracted  from 
the  amount  of  the  note  to  find  the 
proceeds,  and  not  from  the  face  of 
the  note. 

Problems  should  be  given  in  which 
the  students  are  required  to  find  the 
bank  discount  and  proceeds  of  inter- 
est bearing  notes  If  a  note  draws 
interest  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent  and 
is  discounted  at  a  different  rate  per 
cent,  the  amount  of  the  note  is  found 
at  the  interest  rate  for  the  full  time 
as  before  stated,  but  the  discount 
must  be  reckoned,  of  course,  at  the 
discount  rate,  and  not  at  the  interest 
rate. 

Problems  and  solutions  have  been 
omitted  in  this  discussion  for  the 
reason  that  when  the  term  of  dis- 
count is  given  or  found,  the  process 
of  getting  the  discount  is  precisely 
like  finding  the  interest  as  treated  in 
the  last  article.  Then,  too,  it  has 
seemed  more  important  to  emphasize 
certain  points  which  must  be  known 
and  remembered  by  the  student  if  he 
would  master  the  subject  of  bank 
discount,  than  to  take  up  the  space 
with  processes  of  operation  already 
understood. 


Cody— Continued  from  page  25. 

to  be  filled  by  the  workmen  they 
thought  would  be  thrown  out  of  po- 
sitions? 

The  world  is  full  of  difficult  tasks 
to  be  performed,  with  very  few  to 
perform  them,  and  the  more  the 
efficient  workers  mount  into  the 
higher  ranks  which  are  empty  the 
more  room  there  will  be  for  the  la- 
borers below,  and  the  more  big  tasks 
that  are  undertaken  the  more  need 
there  will  be  for  all  grades  of  workers. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  WORD. 

With  the  approaching  Christmas 
season  comes  a  series  of  many-sided 
suggestions,  varying  with  different 
minds,  and  coincident  with  almost 
each  one  crops  up  the  necessity  of  writ- 
ingletters;  if  there  is  one  period  of  the 
year  more  than  any  other  when  every- 
body seems  to  be  in  a  communicative 
mood,  it  is  Christmas-tide.  From  the 
humblest  worker,  feeling  at  this  time 
constrained  to  forward  a  message  of 
greeting  and  good  wish  to  a  former 
fellow  operative  now  employed  in  a 
distant  city;  with  the  man  of  comfort 
able  station,  to  whom  letter-writing 
is  no  novelty  because  he  writes  sev- 
eral every  day  of  his  life,  but  just 
now  can  scarcely  find  time  enough  to 
pen  as  many  as  he  should  like;  to  the 
business  man  of  means,  with  his  sec- 
retary, finding  the  work  quadrupled 
as  he  endeavors  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  correspondence,  acknowledging 
the  friendly  greeting  of  acquaint- 
tances,  sending  letters  of  felicitation 
to  old  customers  in  addition  to  the 
routine  of  the  daily  task;  with  all  it 
is  the  experience  of  more  letters  to 
write. 

The  most  formal  communications 
seem  to  possess  the  mark  of  the  sea- 
son, first,  in  the  cordial  tones  in 
which  even  the  matter-of-fact  sub- 
jects are  discussed,  and  second,  in 
the  good  wishes,  couched  in  phrases 
of  genuine  candor,  which  appear  to 
be  the  only  authorized  closing  ex- 
pressions for  use  during  December. 
The  postoffices  are  flooded  with  hand- 
writing, which  is  seen  there  at  no 
other  time  of  the  year,  as  well  as 
with  the  increased  volume  of  letters 
and  package  mail  from  daily  patrons. 
No  insignificant  fraction  of  the  in- 
crement, in  many  cases  obliging  car- 
riers to  have  the  services  of  assist- 
ant and  team  to  deliver  each  dispatch 
from  postoffice  to  homes  of  ad- 
dresses, grows  out  of  the  social  let- 
ters forwarded  at  this  distinctively 
festive  holiday.  No  doubt  the  co- 
lonial postoffice  felt  relatively  in  its 
day  the  weight  of  augmented  busi- 
ness. There  is  evidence  of  similar 
traits  in  the  fathers  of  the  country. 


One  can  almost  experience  the  crisp- 
ness  of  the  old-fashioned  winter 
through  the  medium  of  the  fol- 
lowing communication  which  passed 
between  two  celebrities: 

"Hon'ble  Robt  Morris: 
Dear  Sir. 

Knowing  full  well  the  multiplicity  cS: 
importance  of  y'r  business,  it  would  give  me 
more  pain  than  pleasure  if  I  thought  your 
friendship,  or  respect  for  me  tlid,  in  the  small- 
est degree,  interfere  with  it.  At  all  times  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  but  wish  it  to  be  in 
your  moments  of  leisure,  if  any  such  you  have. 

Mrs.  Washington,  myself  and  family  will  have 
the  honor  of   dining    with    you  in  the  way  pro- 
posed, tomorrow— being  Christmas  Day. 
I  am  sincerely  &  aflfect'ly 
Vrs 
G'o.  Washington." 
Monday  2-tth. 
Dec'r  1781 

If  the  domain  of  letter-writing  was, 
and  is  so  extensive,  there  stands  out 
glaringly  the  need  of  class-room  in- 
struction with  reference  to  some  of 
its  phases.  Edmund  J.James,  Ph.D., 
in  defense  of  special  training,  used 
these  well-chosen  sentences:  'To- 
day we  have  schools  where  the  future 
lawyer,  dentist,  veterinary  surgeon, 
clergyman,  civil  engineer,  mechani- 
cal engineer,  architect,  musician, 
painter,  elementary  school  teacher, 
can  find  each  a  special  training  look- 
ing toward  the  specific  duties  of  his 
future  calling.  Nor  are  the  special 
schools  to  be  found  only  with  refer- 
ence to  the  learned  or  quasi-learned 
professions  just  mentioned.  They 
are  springing  up  on  every  hand  as 
preparatory  institutions  for  the  me- 
chanical trades  as  well.  In  a  word, 
the  era  of  systematic  training  in  an 
educational  institution  for  the  active 
duties  of  life  as  opposed  to  the  era  of 
haphazard  learning  one's  business  in 
the  oflBce,  the  field  or  the  shop  seems 
to  be  fairly  opened.  With  every  im- 
provement in  our  special  schools, 
and  fortunately  for  us  this  improv- 
ment  is  proceeding  rapidly,  the  ratio 
of  those  who  seek  a  preliminary 
preparation  for  life  through  them 
rather  than  in  the  immediate  en- 
trance into  the  shop,  the  office  or  the 
pulpit  is  bound  to  increase.  The 
victory  of  the  well-planned,  carefully 
elaborated,  well-taught  curriculum 
of  the  special  school  over  the  hap- 
hazard   pick-up-as-you-can    training 


of  so-called  practical  life  is  as  sure 
in  the  domain  of  iron  and  wood  work 
as  in  that  of  law  and  medicine;  and 
that  victory  is  sure  and  speedy  in 
proportion  as  the  demand  for  effici- 
ency becomes  more  imperative." 

The  teaching  of  letter-writing  in 
schools  may  be  on  disputed  ground 
because  the  flow  of  language  must  be 
individual,  spontaneous  and  proceed 
of  its  own  initiative;  no  course  of 
training  can  guarantee  to  produce 
that  result.  It,  of  necessity,  must  be 
granted,  while  no  amount  of  practice 
can  transform  one  with  a  dull  mind 
into  a  good  letter-writer,  neverthe- 
less, thorough,  systematic  training 
will  stimulate  and  equip  every  one  to 
make  the  most  of  his  ability. 

The  faculty  of  writing  a  letter  with 
thoughts  so  arranged  and  presented 
as  to  be  correctly  interpreted  at  a  re- 
mote corner  of  the  country  offers,  as 
it  were,  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
that  place  and  making  personal  in- 
quiry as  well  as  causing  your  appear- 
ance to  give  a  good  impression.  It  is 
the  basic  idea  that  the  communica- 
tion is  in  lieu  of  the  visit  which  leads 
many  business  houses  to  expend 
large  sums  to  have  letter-heads  ar- 
tistically engraved,  in  other  in- 
stances beautifully  embossed,  in  or- 
der that  their  dignity  may  be  en- 
hanced and  their  position  elevated  in 
the  estimation  of  addresses. 

By  far  the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  the  letter  is  the  quality 
of  the  content-matter,  whether 
or  not  it  possesses  such  essen- 
tial characteristics  as  complete- 
ness, exactness,  method,  courtesy 
and  coherency.  The  only  way  to 
produce  letters  embodying  these  de- 
sirable elements  upon  less  expensive 
paper,  when  the  issue  is  not  real  and 
momentous,  but  stated  as  a  premise 
and  imaginary.  Practice  in  relating 
the  individual's  version  of  the  situa- 
tion, subsequent  correction  and  dis- 
cussion of  suggested  changes  pro- 
mote attention  to  detail  of  prepara- 
tion. Opportunity  should  always  be 
afforded  the  writer  to  defend  by  ar- 
gument if  so  inclined,  the  construc- 
tion used,  because  in  no  other  way 
do  the  errors  and  weak  points  stand 
out  in  such  striking  relief  and  by  no 
other  method  is  the  young  mind  so 
quickly  convinced  of  the  need  for 
practice. 


N.    E.   Program  —  Continued  from 
page  28. 

11-11 :30  A.  M.  (jive  an  outline  of  your  meth- 
od of  teaching  Correspondence  and  the  length 
of  time  you  continue  the  work. 

Paper  by  E.  D.  Mcintosh.    Discussion. 

11:30-12  M.  Give  your  method  of  teaching 
Multiplication  of  Fractions  and  your  method  of 
teaching  interest  at  6  per  cent. 

Paper  by  A.  H.  Barbour.    Discussion 

12-12:30.  P.  M.  How  do  you  secure,  keep  and 
maintain  an  up-to-date  mailing  list  ?  What 
system  have  you  for  taking  care  of  special  pros- 
pects and  following  them  up. 

S.  McVeigh.  K.   H.  Fisher,   A.J.Park.    Dis- 
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The  Editor  of  "Success",  in  "Al- 
most a  Success,"  says  :  "Many  give 
up  just  this  side  of  success.  They 
start  out  in  life  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, but  it  generally  oozes  out  be- 
fore they  reach  their  goal.  All  along 
life's  course  we  see  people  who  have 
fallen  out  of  the  running  at  different 
stages.  Men  may  be  industrious, 
honest,  enthusiactic,  well  educated 
and  have  good  opportunities,  but  lack 
persistency  and  courage,  and  with- 
draw from  the  race  when  the  unseen 
goal  is  only  a  little  wa^'  ahead. 

"How  surprised  they  wouldbe  itthe 
veil  were  lifted!  But  the  failure  to 
take  the  last  few  steps  has  made  all 
the  difiference  to  them  between  fail- 
ure, or  mediocrity,  and  the  longed-for 
success.  An  army  which  no  human 
could  number  lies  encamped  around 
the  great  city  of  Success,  close  to  its 
walls,  near  to  its  very  gates,  but  it 
has  never  entered  the  city  and  it 
never  will  enter  it."  (I  have  borrowed 
freely  from  this  essay  but  I  would 
suggest  that  you  read  the  remainder 
of  it  to  your  typewriting  class  some 
day.) 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  subject 
taught  in  public  or  private  schools, 
where  there  is  a  larger  proportionate 
number  of  "almost  successes"  than 
can  be  found  among  the  students  of 
typewriting. 

As  we  look  back  on  our  experiences 
as  teachers  of  typewriting,  we  can  re- 
call several  such  pupils;  pupils  who 
started  out  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  with  such  bright  prospects,  but 
when  the  period  of  discouragement 
assailed  them,  it  proved  too  much  for 
them.  And  can  we  excuse  ourselves 
entirely  for  these"almost  successes," 

If  a  pupil  voluntarily  choses  ste- 
nography and  typewriting  as  his  vo- 
cation, because  he  likes  it,  and  not 
because  he  has  been  crowded  into  it 
by  someone  else,  I  believe  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
he  has  the  intelligence  necessary  for 
the  making  of  a  stenographer,  I  also 
believe  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  of  the  failures,  it  was 
the  teacher  who  lost  faith  and  cour- 
age first,  and  not  the  pupil.  A  lack 
of  faith  on  the  teacher's  part  is  very 


quickly  reflected  in  the  work  of  the 
pupil,  and  it  will  take  a  powerful  out- 
side influence  to  counteract  it. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
teacher,  if  he  is  tactful,  can  bridge 
over  these  periods  of  discouragement 
for  the  pupil. 

I  have  found  one  very  helpful  way 
to  be  the  keeping  of  a  record  of  the 
pupils'  speed  work  from  day  to  day. 
I  like  to  give  the  first  five  minutes  of 
the  daily  lesson  over  to  speed  work. 
It  gets  their  fingers  limbered  up,  gets 
them  mentally  alert;  and  more  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  remaining  forty 
minutes,  than  the  pupils  would  do  in 
an  hour  without  that  little  waking  up 
at  the  start. 

I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  take  a  word 
like  "life",  and  let  them  write  it  for  a 
minute,  noting  their  words  and  er- 
rors on  the  board.  Follow  this  with 
a  similar  test  on  "jail",  and  then 
"dull."  Then  give  them  the  com- 
plete sentence,  "A  dull  jail  life."  In 
this  way  the  work  cannot  become  so 
mechanical;  and  new  words  and  com- 
binations of  words  can  be  given  as 
fast  as  the  new  letters  on  the  key 
board  are  settled  in  the  pupils'  minds. 
If  a  list  of  these  combinations  are 
kept  and  the  pupils'  rating  at  various 
dates  kept  with  them,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  not  only  to  reassure  the  pu- 
pils, but  ourselves  as  well,  in  regard 
to  their  exact  progress. 

There  is  a  period  during  the  learn- 
ing of  most  things  when  the  learner 
seems  to  be  merely  marking  time, 
and  it  is  then  that  we  see  what  stuff 
he  is  made  of.  If  he  has  already  de- 
veloped a  strong  determined  charac- 
ter, the  teacher's  work  is  easy,  for  he 
has  simply  to  be  a  guide  in  the  learn- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pupil 
is  unstable,  shifting  in  character, 
with  no  definite  purpose  or  aim  in 
life  but  to  move  along  the  lines  of 
least  resistence,  then  it  becomes  the 
teacher's  heavy  responsibility  to 
bolster  up  that  character,  and  keep 
the  imagination  filled  with  pictures 
of  large  possibilities  to  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  pupils  of  this  caliber 
that  are  such  a  tremendous  drain  on 
the  teacher's  energy,  but  for  every 
one  that  is  reached  and  strengthened, 
there  must  of  necessity  come  a  suffi- 
ciently large  satisfaction  to  the  teach- 
er to  compensate  him  for  the  effort 
put  forth. 


I  do  not  pretend  for  a  moment  that 
I  teach  school  for  the  satisfaction  I 
get  out  of  seeing  my  pupils  grow.  I 
feel  free  to  say  that  I  teach  school, 
the  same  as  other  people  do,  for  the 
salary  attached;  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  teaching  ranks  would  be 
even  as  well  filled  as  they  are  now,  or 
as  acceptably,  if  the  teachers  were 
not  alert  to  draw  all  the  comfort  pos- 
sible from  the  work  itself, 

One  writer  says — "It  is  to  be  ini- 
tiated a  self-evident  fact  that  for  the 
thoroughly  successful  teacher,  there 
should  be  but  one  standard.  He 
must  be  an  angel  for  temper,  a  de- 
mon for  discipline,  a  chameleon  for 
adaptation,  a  diplomat  for  tact,  an 
optimist  for  hope,  and  a  hero 
for  courage.  To  these  common  and 
easily  developed  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  should  be  added  India 
rubber  nerves  and  a  cheerful  willing- 
ness to  trust  a  large  portion  of  his 
reward  to  some  other  world  than 
this." 

Is  there  any  place  in  the  teaching 
world  where  this  is  more  nearly  true 
than  in  the  typewritingclass?  I'think 
there  is  always  this  to  comfort  us, 
however,  that  perhaps  there  is  no 
kind  of  work  where  careful  training 
pays  better  dividends;  and  those  who 
are  our  pupils  now,  will  see  and  ap- 
preciate this  fact  later  on. 

This  building  of  character,  this  de- 
veloping of  a  will  power  sufficiently 
strong  to  enable  the  pupil  to  rise 
above  all  discouragements,  eliminat- 
ing all  self-consciousness,  and  ac- 
quiring a  high  degree  of  concentra- 
tion is  the  big  issue  at  stake,  and  in 
proportion  as  we  succeed  in  this,  we 
shall  have  students  who  are  a  credit 
to  themselves  and  to  us. 


Law — Continued  from  page  27. 

adequately  compensated  in  a  court  of 
law. 

The  obligation  of  the  contract  is 
not  discharged  until  the  parties  obli- 
gated have  done  what  was  agreed  or 
by  lapse  of  time  or  a  condition  as 
may  be  provided  in  the  agreement. 

The  making  of  a  new  agreement 
between  the  parties  discharging  a 
former  executory  contract  will  be  ef- 
fective, but  an  agreement  between 
parties  annulling  a  former  contract 
which  has  been  partly  permormed 
will  not  operate  as  a  discharge  un- 
less supported  by  a  consideration. 

If  the  performance  of  a  contract  is 
impossible  at  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion agreement,  there  is  no  contract 
and  so  a  material  alteration  of  the 
contract  without  consent  of  a  party 
to  the  contract,  releases  one  or  ail 
who  have  not  agreed  to  the  change. 

Unless  the  parties  expressly  con- 
tract that  incapacity  should  not  ex- 
cuse, health  and  physical  ability  to 
act  is  a  condition  of  every  agreement 
for  personal  services. 
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LECTURE  VIII. 
Standards  of  Value  in  Service. 

The  value  of  service  varies  as  its 
character  varies.  Of  course,  the  best 
office  boy  in  the  world  is  not  worth  as 
much  as  any  good  stenographer,  nor 
the  best  stenographer  as  much  as  any 
good  manager.  Any  manager  not 
worth  more  than  a  good  stenographer 
might  be  set  down  as  a  complete  fail- 
ure as  a  manager. 

Thus  grades  of  service  are  estab- 
lished. 

Within  those  grades  efficiency  is 
largely  proportioned  to  the  amount 
of  supervision  required,  until  100  per 
cent,  efficiency  indicates  that  no  su- 
pervision is  required.  Such  a  condi- 
tion is  never  reached  by  anyone. 

The  manager  is  supervised  by  the 
officers  of  the  corporation,  the  officers 
by  the  directors  as  a  body  or  by  each 
other,  the  directors  by  the  stockhold- 
ers and  by  the  public  and  by  the  laws 
of  nature.  Nature  alone  is  absolutely 
efficient  without  supervision. 

What  happens  to  a  man  working 
for  himself  as  a  farmer  if  he  makes 
mistakes  ?  To  a  retail  grocer  ?  To 
a  trust  magnate  ? 

Compare  also  the  most  successful 
retail  grocer  with  a  successful  whole- 
saler as  to  personal  business  value  ; 
the  banker  in  a  small  town  with  the 
banker  in  a  large  city.  The  services 
of  no  man  can  be  of  greater  value 
than  his  opportunity,  and  yet  the 
higher  opportunity  follows  natur- 
ally the  attainment  of  maximum 
efficiency  within  the  grade  in  which 
the  individual  is  at  work. 

Lecture  IX 

FOUR   GRADES   OF    EFFICIENCY   AMONG 
STENOGRAPHERS 

Stenographers  may  be  classified 
into  four  grades,  according  to  their 
efficiency: 

1.  Stenographers  who  are  slow 
and  make  mistakes,  so  they  require 
constant  supervision. 

2.  Stenographers  who  are  quick 
and  accurate,  yet  cannot  write  letters 
for  themselves. 

3.  Stenographers  who  can  put  let- 
ters into  good  language  when  told  in 
a  general  way  briefly  what  to  say. 

4.  Stenographers  who  can  get  out 
all  routine  letters  without  even  con- 
sulting the  manager. 

The  first  is  a  beginner,  and  all 
must  at  one  time  or  another  be  be- 
ginners.   Unfortunately,  some  never 


get  any  higher— they  are  chronic  be- 
ginners. 

The  second  is  an  efficient  stenog- 
rapher, but  not  yet  even  a  beginner 
as  a  private  secretary. 

The  third  is  a  beginner  as  a  pri- 
vate secretary. 

The  fourth  has  become  an  efficient 
private  secretary  through  having 
learned  the  particular  business  with 
which  she  is  connected  and  is  ready 
to  be  promoted  to  the  next  grade, 
that  of  assistant  manager. 

What  four  grades  of  bookkeepers 
are  there,  and  how  do  persons  ad- 
vance from  one  grade  to  another? 

Lecture  X 

GRADES  OF  EFFICIENCY   AMONG 
SALESMEN 

The  "Order-Taker"  gives  the  cus- 
tomer what  he  insists  on  having. 

The  Efficient  Salesman  helps  the 
customer  to  find  out  what  will  serve 
him  best. 

Illustrate  between  an  "order- 
taker"  and  an  "efficient  salesman" 
in  a  retail  grocery. 

Lecture  XI 

DEGREES    OE     EFFICIENCY    IN    SUPER- 
VISION 

Perhaps  the  best  analysis  of  what 
efficient  supervision  is  may  be  found 
in  Dr.  Frederick  Winslow  Taylor's 
"Principles  of  Scientific  Manage- 
ment," which  he  illustrates  on  pages 
40  to  47  by  describing  how  a  pig-iron 
handler  was  enabled  by  proper  su- 
pervision to  load  47J  tons  of  pig  iron 
on  a  freight  car  in  one  day  instead  of 
the  average  of  Vl\  tons  in  a  day 
which  good  laborers  attained  without 
the  new  scientific  supervision. 

First,  the  manager  or  supervisor 
found  out  the  "science  of  handling 
pig  iron"  with  the  smallest  waste  of 
energy. 

Then  he  found  out  how  to  measure 
the  amount  of  work  a  good  laborer 
could  do  in  a  day  under  the  most  fa 
vorable  circumstances. 

He  studied  how  fast  a  man  should 
work,  how  often  he  should  rest  and 
what  attitude  of  mind  he  should  be 
in.  He  also  studied  the  problem  of 
how  to  produce  the  right  attitude  of 
mind. 

He  eliminated  those  who  were  not 
fitted  to  do  a  full  day's  work  at  hand- 
ling pig  iron,  placing  them  in  other 
departments  where  their  natural 
abilities  were  employed  to  better  ad- 
vantage. 


None  of  these  things  could  the 
workman  do  for  himself,  however 
naturally  efficient,  because  he  was  in 
the  class  of  workmen  and  not  in  the 
class  of  managers. 

If  the  workman  who  loaded  Yl\ 
tons  of  pig  iron  a  day  was^worth  $1.15 
a  day,  how  much  was  the  manager 
worth  who  supervised  75  pig  iron 
handlers  and  enabled  them  to  load 
47i  tons  a  day? 

But  to  get  them  to  do  the  increased 
work  he  had  to  pay  them  $1.85,  and 
the  difference  should  be  deducted 
from  his  value.  Make  another  esti- 
mate of  his  value. 

The  general  manager  who  discov- 
ered the  fact  that  there  was  a  science 
of  handling  pig  iron  was  entitled  to 
some  of  the  increased  value;  but  his 
idea  was  distributed  among  100 
gangs  of  75  men  each,  and  this  was 
only  one  idea  of  over  100  which  he 
discovered.  Could  he  accumulate  a 
fortune  of  a  million  dollars  as  honest- 
ly as  a  laborer  could  earn  $1.85  a  day? 

Lecture  XII 

WASTED   SUPERVISION 

Supervision  is  really  in  part  educa- 
tion. After  the  supervisor  of  the  pig 
iron  handler  taught  one  man  to  fol- 
low the  rules  of  the  science  of  hand- 
ling pig  iron  he  could  teach  another, 
merely  giving  a  little  time  to  watch 
the  first  man.  Then  he  would  add 
another  and  another,  until  he  was 
supervising  75  men  whom  he  had 
taught  one  at  a  time. 

But  with  the  increaised  efficiency 
only  25  men  would  do  all  the  work 
there  was  to  be  done  at  that  plaoe, 
and  the  other  50  would  be  out  of  jobs. 
The  supervisor  after  he  had  taught 
all  the  men  so  they  could  get  along 
with  little  watching  might  find  some 
one  who  couldn't  teach  the  science  at 
all,  but  could  watch  those  who  al- 
ready had  learned  it,  who  would  take 
his  place.  Then  he  too  would  be 
out  of  a  job  as  well  as  the  50  men. 

That  supervisor  might  say,  "I  will 
pretend  that  these  men  can't  do  the 
work  without  me,  that  I  exercise 
some  occult  power  over  them,  so  I 
shall  keep  my  job."  So  he  continues 
to  supervise  though  his  supervision 
is  not  needed.  What  would  you  say 
of  such  a  supervisor?  Would  you 
not  say  he  was  throwing  away  an  op- 
portunity to  be  promoted  from  his 
position  as  supW'visor  to  a  position 
as  teacher  of  supervisors  at  greatly 
increased  salary? 

What  then,  would  you  say  of  the 
workmen  who  pass  rules  limiting  the 
amount  of  work  they  will  do  in  a  day 
so  other  workmen  will  not  be  thrown 
out  of  employment?  If  the  efficient 
workmen  become  so  effective,  would 
they  not  be  promoted  to  a  higher 
grade  and  so  leave  their  positions  still 
( Concluded  on  page  23.) 
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FRAUD 

To  make  a  false  representation  the 
subject  of  an  action  it  should  be  a 
statement  likely  to  impose  upon  one 
exercising  common  prudence  and 
caution  and  it  should  be  the  state- 
ment of  an  existing  fact.  The  false 
representation  must  relate  to  a  ma- 
terial matter  constituting  an  induce- 
ment to  the  contract  and  regarding 
which  the  complaining  party  had  no 
means  of  knowledge  and  upon  which 
he  relied  and  by  which  he  was  actual- 
ly mislead  to  his  injury.  A  mere 
fraudulent  intent  unaccompanied  by 
an  injurious  act  cannot  be  the  sub- 
ject of  judicial  notice- 
Silence  as  to  a  material  fact  is  not 
necessarily,  as  a  matter  of  law,  equiv- 
alent to  a  false  representation  but  if 
with  intent  to  deceive,  either  party  to 
a  contract  of  sale  conceals  or  sup- 
presses a  material  fact  which  he  is  in 
good  faith  bound  to  disclose,  it  is 
equivalent  to  false  representation. 

Fraud  renders  a  contract  voidable 
giving  the  injured  party  the  right  to 
rescind.  The  law  requires  the  in- 
jured party  to  return  what  he  has  re- 
ceived before  a  right  to  rescind  can 
follow.  If  the  subject  matter  of  the 
contract  has  been  so  dealt  with  that 
the  parties  cannot  be  reinstated  in 
their  former  positions,  an  action  for 
damages  may  be  brought  by  the  in- 
jured party. 

DURESS 

Unlawful  duress  consists  of  con- 
straint or  danger  either  actually  in- 
flicted or  threatened  which  is  suffi- 
cient in  severity  to  overcome  the 
mind  and  will  of  a  person  of  ordinary 
firmness. 

The  fact  that  a  discharged  em- 
ployee who  signed  a  receipt  in  full 
was  told  that  he  would  get  nothing 
unless  he  signed,  will  not  constitute 
a  duress.  The  situation  would  be 
entirely  different,  however,  if  the 
employee  were  in  a  foreign  country 
and  was  told  that  he  would  not  re- 
ceive pay  nor  be  taken  home  unless 
he  signed  the  receipt  in  full.  The 
helpless  and  dependent  position  of 
the  person  in  the  latter  instance  is 
such  as  to  rob  him  of  the  free  agency 
possessed  by  the  average  individual. 
A  fear  of  assault  or  the  destruction 
of  property  is  not  alone  duress.  The 
fear  of  harm  or  injury  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  mind  of  the 
person;   age,  health,  disposition  and 


other  circumstances  of  the  person 
threatened  taken  into  consideration. 
Contracts  entered  into  under  duress 
may  be  avoided  at  the  option  of  the 
injured  party. 

MISTAKE 

A  mistake  or  ignorance  of  the  law 
forms  no  ground  of  relief  from  con  ■ 
tracts  fairly  entered  into  with  full 
knowledge  of  facts.  A  mistake  of  a 
material  fact  relating  to  a  transac- 
tion if  mutual  renders  a  contract 
void. 

When  one  discovers  a  mistake  of 
price  or  terms  relating  to  a  sale  of 
personal  property  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
one  who  discovers  such  error  to  noti- 
fy the  other  party  and  hold  goods 
subject  to  orders.  The  retaining  of 
goods  and  refusal  to  return  them 
after  the  discovery  of  the  mistake 
would  obligate  the  party  to  pay  the 
full  amount  of  the  mistake  in  price, 
etc. 

If  the  contract  is  an  executory  one, 
a  party  may  deny  it  and  defend  an 
action  for  its  enforcement  if  suit  be 
brought  or  if  partly  performed,  a  de- 
mand for  the  return  of  the  considera- 
tion may  be  made.  No  relief  can  be 
had  unless  some  step  is  taken  to 
avoid  the  contract  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  the  knowledge  of  the 
mistake. 

UNDUE    INFUENCE 

The  advantage  which  one  may  have 
or  derive  over  another  by  reason  of  re- 
lationship or  by  reason  of  the  physical 
or  mental  condition  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties is  an  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
one  whose  superiority  of  will,  mind 
or  character  can  cause  the  making  of 
a  contract  to  the  detriment  of  the 
other.  Whenever  one  is  persuaded  to 
enter  into  a  contract  by  some  person 
whose  ingenuity  and  cunning  is  such 
as  to  have  advantage  and  where  by 
reason  of  the  exerting  of  such  in- 
fluence the  other  party's  power  of 
free  agency  is  destroyed,  it  is  a  con- 
tract of  unfair  and  unjust  advantage 
and  the  courts  will  permit  the  agree- 
ment to  be  avoided  at  the  option  of 
the  injured  party. 

Undue  influence  may  exist  between 
persons  standing  in  relation  with  one 
another,  as: 

1.  Husband  and  wife. 

2.  Parent  and  child. 

3.  Guardian  and  ward. 

4.  Attorney  and  client. 

5.  Physiciaa  and  patient. 


In  all  contracts  between  husband 
and  wife,  the  utmost  good  faith  must 
prevail  throughout  the  whole  agree- 
ment, otherwise  the  court  may  set  the 
contract  aside.  If,  in  the  kindness 
of  disposition  the  wife  makes  an  un- 
lucky or  unprofitable  contract  in  fa- 
vor of  her  husband  it  will  not  in  itself 
be  proof  of  undue  influence;  lack  of 
consideration,  however,  raises  a  pre- 
sumption of  undue  influence  in  all 
cases.  Age,  character  and  circum- 
stances in  each  individual  case  are 
always  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  each  case  in  question. 

Transactions  between  parent  and 
child  are  not  always  guarded  with 
the  same  degree  of  jealousy  as  in 
other  relations.  Where  the  party 
benefited  under  a  contract  stands  in 
some  relation  as  to  render  him  pe- 
culiarly subject  to  influence,  there  is 
a  presumption  that  undue  influence 
exists.  The  parent  might  receive  his 
support  from  a  favorite  son  and  be- 
cause of  such  help,  there  might  be  an 
absence  of  free  and  independent 
judgment.  A  contract  entered  into 
under  such  circumstances  if  not  fair 
and  just  would  be  presumed  to  be 
one  of  unequal  advantage  and  would 
be  set  aside. 

In  contracts  between  guardian  and 
ward  the  presumption  of  undue  in- 
fluence exists  in  a  much  higher  de- 
gree than  in  other  cases.  An  agree- 
ment between  guardian  and  ward  is 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  the 
slightest  degree  of  unfairness  will 
cause  the  court  to  set  the  contract 
aside. 

Contracts  between  attorney  and 
client,  physician  and  patient  are 
closely  scrutinized  if  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  consideration  or  evidence  to 
show  lack  of  good  faith  and  the  ut- 
most fairness.  The  court  will  look 
not  merely  to  the  acts  of  the  parties 
but  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
transaction  under  all  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case  and  if  it  appears  that 
one  has  taken  advantage  of  the  un- 
fortunate condition  of  the  other  to 
drive  a  hard  bargain,  the  contract 
will  not  be  allowed  to  stand. 

DISCHARGE    OF    CONTRACT 

When  a  person  enters  into  a  lawful 
agreement,  it  is  presumed  that  he  in- 
tends the  natural  consequences  of  his 
agreement  and  the  law  requires  him 
to  carry  out  the  contract.  A  refusal 
to  perform  the  agreement  causes  a 
breach  of  contract  and  renders  the 
person  who  refuses  subject  to  dam- 
ages. A  person  may  have  the  power 
within  his  control  to  refuse  to  com- 
plete his  contract  but  if  he  is  without 
a  legal  reason,  he  is  without  the  legal 
right  and  must  answer  for  his  lack  of 
inability  or  lack  of  intentions.  In 
some  few  cases  a  court  of  equity  will 
enforce  performance  but  equity  will 
not  give  relief  where  the  party  can  be 
( Conclnded  on  page  25. ) 
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Program   for  the   Winter  Meeting 
of  the 
NEW    ENGLAND   BUSINESS   COL- 
LEGE  ASSOCIATION  TO  BE 
HELD   AT  WINTER  HILL 
BUSINESS   COLLEGE 

Somerville,  Mass.,  November  29 
and  30,  1912 

Friday,  November  29,  1912. 
Opening  remarks  by  C.  W.  Jones,  Pres. 
1 :30-2   P.   M.    Would  it  be  advisable  for  the 
Association  to  employ  an  expert  in  advertising 
to  prepare  a  campaign  to  be  used  by  the  affili- 
ated schools? 
Paper  by  S.  McVeigh.    Discussion. 
2-2:30  P.  M.    Give  an  outline  of  your  yearly 
campaign  in  advertising.      Show  samples  of  the 
literature  sent  out  during  the    year   and    give 
your  opinion  on  newspaper  advertising. 
Paper  by  J.  V .  Nixon.    Discussion. 
2:30-3  P.  M.    How  many  labor  saving  devices 
should  a  school  be  equipped  with  and  how  will 
you  manage  to  give    each    pupil   training    on 
each  of  them? 
Paper  by  E.  H.  Fisher.    Discussion. 
3-3:30  P.M.    What  is  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem you  have  to    meet  in  carrying    on    your 
school?    What  in  your  opinion  is  the  chief  issue 
to  be  met  in  the  future? 
Paper  by  W.  H.  Kenyon     Discussion. 
3:30-4  P.  M.    Would  it  be  possible  for  the  As- 
sociation to  establish  a  standard  curriculum  of 
studies  and  courses  for  pupils  in  both  depart- 
ments? 
Paper  by  W.  P.  Mcintosh.    Discussion. 
4-4:30  P.   M.    High    School     and    Grammar 
school  as  a  foundation  for    Business  College 
training.  ,   ,,  ^. 

Paper  by  J.  H.  Hesser.    Discussion. 
4:30-5  P.  M.    What  is  your  method  of  getting 
new  business  after  your  September  opening? 
Show  samples  of  your  literature  and  letters  sent 
out  during  the  year. 
Paper  by  S.  D.  Gutchess.    Discussion. 
5-7  P.M.    Intermission  for  banquet. 
7-7:30  P.  M.    Election  of  officers  and  the  se- 
lection of  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

7:30-8  P.M.    How  do  you  start  beginners  in 
Typewriting?    Illustrate  your  method  fully  by 
having  the  other  members  act  as  pupils. 
W.S.Rogers.    Discussion. 
8-8:30  P.  M.    Give  your  method  of  teaching 
Penmanship  by  giving  a  thirty  minute  lesson 
to  the  members  of  the  Association. 
C.  W.  Jones.    Discussion. 
8:30-9  P.    M.    Spelling.    It's    importance    in 
both  the   Shorthand   and   Commercial  course. 
Give  an  outline  of  your  method  of  getting  the 
best  results. 

Paper  by  W.  H.  Flynn.    Discussion. 
Saturday   Morning,  November  30,  1912 
8-8:30  A.M.    Is  Commercial  Law  worth  to 
the  commercial  student  the  time  and  attention 
we  are  giving  it? 
Paper  by  D.  C.  Mcintosh.    Discussion. 
8:30-9  A.M.    How  do  you  teach  Rapid  Cal- 
culation?   Illustrate  by  giving  a  lesson  to  the 
other  members  of  the   Association.    Francis  G. 
Allen.    Discussion. 

0-9 :30  A.  M.    What  is  your  method  of  secur- 
ing positions  for  your  pupils?  Do  you  send  out 
letters  or  circulars?  If  so,  show  samples. 
Paper  F.  L.  Shaw.    Discussion. 
9:30-10  A.   M.    How  can    Business    College 
men  create  a  higher  standard  for  good  work  so 
that  the  business  men  or    prospective  student 
can  investigate  our  students' fitness  for  a  posi- 
tion without  depending  wholly  upon  our  self 
recommendation. 
Paper  by  >I.  C.  Fisher.    Discussion. 
10-10:30  A.   M.    What    advantage    is     to    be 
gained    by  continuing   the    school   eleven   or 
twelve  months  per  year  instead  of  ten  months 
as  the  majority  of  Eastern  Schools  do. 
Paper  by  C.  B.  Post.    Discussion. 
10:30-11    A.   M.    How  can  we  convince  pa- 
rents that  it  will  pay  them  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  us  instead  of  getting  the  free  training 
in  the  Public  Schools? 
Paper  by  A.  J.  Park.    Discussion. 

{^Concluded  on  page  24.) 


State  Federation  of  Teachers 
PROGRAM     FOR    THE    COMMER- 
CIAL SECTION. 

THUKSDAY    MORNING,  DEC.  26.   1912 

9:00  A.M.  What  Should  be  the  Aim  of 
Commercial  Education?  I.  O.  Grisso,  Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 

9;20A.M.  Cheer  and  Encouragement,  Op- 
timism and  Entnusiasra,  V.  M.  Rubert,  Evans- 
ville,  Ind. 

9:40  A.  M.  The  Business  Teacher.  The 
Young  Man  or  Woman's  Advocate,  In  and  Out 
of  School,  C   L.  Walters,  Bedford,  Ind. 

10:00  A.  M.    Making  the  Most  of  Things. 

10:20  A.M.  Raw  Material.  As  We  Get  It: 
And  Finished  Product  as  we  Send  it  Out. 

10:40  A.M.  How  Teachers  Get  Out  of  Bal- 
ance, and  How  They  Get  Back  Again. 

11:00  A.M.  How  Much  Auditing  Should  a 
Graduate  be  Able  to  Do  ? 

11 :20  A.  M.    Questions  and  Answers. 
(All  Members  Present) 

11:40  A.M.  Election  of  Officers  and  Gener- 
al Business. 

Prominent  commercial  teachers  of  the  state 
will  handle  the  subjects  not  already  definitely 
accounted  for. 

V.  M.  Rubert.  Program  Promoter, 
Lockyear  Business  College, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

[The  above  incomplete  but  suggestive  pro- 
gram should  insure  a  large  attendance  at  the 
Indianapolis  Meeting  of  all  commercial  teach- 
ers in  Indiana.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
Private  Business  Schools  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  public  school  people  and  we  hope  they  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.— Editor.] 


Mr.  O.  S.  Smith,  whose  wholesome  and  hand- 
some features  are  shadowed  herewith,  is  a 
Buckeye  by  birth  and  a  commercial  teacher  by 
adoption,  having  sprouted  and  Topsy-like, 
"growed"  on  a  farm  near  Washington  C.  H.,  O., 
starting  his  mundane  endurance  run  May  9, 
1881. 

He  received  his  common,  high  and  normal 
training  at  the  place  of  his  birth.  West  Jeffer- 
son, and  Ada.  C).  He  taught  country  school, 
then  completed  work  in  the  Bliss  and  Colum- 
bus Business  Colleges,  and  the  Zanerian.  and 
then  taught  in  or  managed  commercial  schools 
at  Newark,  Ohio,  Detroit,  Mich.,  New  Castle. 
Pa.,  and  Zanesville,  O.,  going  from  the  latter 
place  to  New  York  City,  the  last  live  years  of 
which  have  been  spent  in  the  Packard  Commer- 
cial School,  specializing  in  and  teaching  almost 
exclusively  Arithmetic, 

In  the  meantime  evenings  he  took  up  the 
study  of  law  and  completed  a  course  at  the  New 
York  University  Law  School  receiving  the  de- 
gree or  L.  L.  B. 

He  has  also  specialized  in  accounting  and  is 
regularly  employed  as  auditor  for  a  leading  N. 
Y,  business  concern. 

He  is  married  and  the  daddy  of  a  three  year  old 
boy.  He's  a  genial,  hard  working,  enterprising, 
creditable  member  of  the  commercial  teaching 
fraternity. 


Spokane  Club— Continued  from  page  22 

tractive  trip  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Colo- 
rado Springs,  unless  I  except  the  Crystal  Park 
Auto  trip.  Here  the  floor  of  the  canyon  is 
wider  than  is  Williams,  the  stream  is  larger,  and 
there  are  noble  evergreens  and  attractive  de- 
ciduous trees  growing,  where  in  Williams  Can- 
yon it  is  all  dry,  dusty,  narrow,  and  more  or  less 
monotonous.  In  Williams,  too,  the  stratified 
walls  seem  more  like  baked  mud,  or  limestone- 
more  inclined  to  crumble— while  in  South  Chey- 
enne they  appear  magnificent,  clean-cut,  solid 
mountains  of  granite,  rising  almost  vertically  for 
hundreds  of  feet.  When  one  has  once  got  a 
stitch  in  his  cervical  vertebrae  trying  to  look  to 
the  top  of  some  of  the  South  Cheyenne  Canyon 
walls  without  falling  over  backward,  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  become  over-enthusiastic  about 
Williams  Canyon,  though  no  one  should  miss 
the  latter  if  he  has  time  for  both.  Then,  too,  at 
the  head  of  South  Cheyenne,  are  the  poetically 
pretty  Seven  Falls.  Of  course  we  had  to  be  ko- 
daked in  intimate  association  with  the  ubiquitous 
burro,  having  the  lower  fall  as  a  background. 
On  this  trip  hardy  mountaineers  almost  invar- 
iably climb  to  the  side  of  South  Cheyenne 
Mountain  where  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  chose 
her  last  resting  place.  We  are  not  hardy  moun- 
taineers. 

The  On    the    drive    back   through  Old- 

Fourth  town  (the  birthplace  of  that  well 
known  hymn,  "There'll  be  a  Hot  Time  in  the 
Old  Town  Tonight"),  we  got  our  first  reminder 
that  this  was  the  Glorious  Fourth,  and  that  we 
might,  indeed,  have  a  hot  time  in  Oldtown  that 
night:  for  giant  firecrackers  were  being  thrown 
into  the  one  long  street  of  the  place,  from  the 
open  doors  of  the  various  saloons,  and  one  of 
our  horses  was  a  bronco  whose  first  real  experi- 
ence of  civilization  included  a  knockout  blow 
on  the  head  by  an  unfeeling  street  car  with 
which  he  collided  at  a  street  corner  on  the  way 
in  from  the  ranch.  He  jumped  four  feet  every 
time  a  street  car  rattled  by,  and  he  went  straight 
up  when  a  giant  firecracker  sputtered  near  his 
hoofs.  Wouldn't  you?  Well,  it  lasted  but  a 
few  minutes,  for  Oldtown  is  not  much  larger 
now  than  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Centen- 
nial State,  many  years  ago.  Supper  over,  we 
were  soon  snoozing  like  good  children,  dream- 
ing of  the  Cripple  Creek  trip  to  be  taken  next 
day. 

Cripple  Creek  Manitou  has  objected  to  her 
neighbor's  appropriating  the  word  "Springs," 
and,  it  seems,  with  no  small  show  of  reason. 
The  soda,  iron,  sulphur,  and  sundry  other 
springs  are  in  Manitou,  while  to  see  the  best 
scenic  attractions  in  that  vicinity  one  must  real- 
ly go  near,  orto,orthrough  Manitou.  However,  if 
one  is  bound  for  the  indescribably  picturesque 
railway  trip  over  the  tops  of  the  mountains  to  the 
great  gold  mining  camp  at  Cripple  Creek,  he 
must  start  from  an  attractive  station  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Colorado  Springs.  So,  early  in 
the  morning  of  July  5,  most  of  our  party  took 
streetcars  over  to  the  "Springs,"  or,  rather,  let 
the  cars  take  us.  Some  of  us  visited  Wilder's 
Business  College  while  we  waited  for  train 
time,  and  some  went  to  the  Central  Business 
College.  Both  seem  to  be  well-equipped  and 
busy  small  schools  without  any  overweening  af- 
fection for  one  another.  The  city  was  all  torn 
up  in  the  agony  of  putting  down  a  very  tinesys- 
tem  of  street  paving,  but,  notwithstanding,  the 
big  Antlers  hotel  loomed  large  on  the  horizon, 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  why  Colorado 
Springs  is  itself,  aside  from  its  inspiring  envir- 
onment, a  most  pleasing  place  to  live. 

But  we  were  starting  for  Cripple  Creek,  quite 
willing  to  be  laden  on  the  return  with  sundry 
"yellow  boys,"  enthusiastic  souvenirs  of  sundry 
openhanded  citizens  of  that  thrifty  metropolis. 
Well,  the  trip  is  wonderful.  As  M.  A.  Adams, 
of  Marietta,  O.,  was  wont  to  say  (and  often  with 
good  reason,  too)  "Well,  that  is  the  limit."  By 
the  way,  Bre'r  Adams  was  with  us,  and  so  was 
Miss  Emma  Dearborn,— but  that  isanotherstory. 
We  wound  and  twisted  and  climbed  and  coast- 
ed and  cut  various  other:transportation  didoes, 
all  the  time  oh-ing  and  ah-ing,  as  only  tender- 
feet  would,  until  we  swung  out  on  the  slopes  of 
the  bare  and  unspeakably  unattractive  hills 
where  lie  Victor,  Golden,  Cripple  Creek,  and 
the  other  mining  centers  of  that  vicinity. 
(  To  be  Contimied) 
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A  recent  visit  to  America's  Inland  Metropo- 
lis, Chicago,  and  to  the  Enelewood  Business 
College,  the  Northwestern  Business  College, 
and  the  Gregg  School  indicated  prosperity  in 
all  three  institutions.  All  rooirs  were  crowded 
with  ambitious  hardworking  students-future 
business  men  and  women  of  Chicago. 

T.  L.  Brecheen,  of  Calistoga,  Calif.,  writes  un- 
der date  of  October  19th  that  they  have  just  or- 
ganized a  high  school  in  that  place,  and  that 
they  have  a  well  equipped  commercial  depart- 
ment. 

Miss  Gertrude  Jay,  formerly  of  Blair's  Busi- 
ness College.  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  now  assistant 
in  the  commercial  department  of  the  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  Union  High  Schnol.  C.L.Michael, 
principal  of  the  commercial  department  of  that 
institution,  reports  that  they  have  just  moved 
into  new  quarters  and  now  have  more  than 
doubled  the  room  they  formerly  occupied. 
This  department  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  in  the  Southwest.  Thirty-two  new- 
typewriters  have  been  installed,  besides  busi- 
ness offices,  etc.  Mr.  Michael  is  also  engaged 
as  head  of  the  department  of  commercial 
branches  in  the  Phoenix  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Wiley,  of  Wiley's  Mountain  City 
Business  College,  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  reports 
a  good  attendance  and  the  enjoyment  of  ad- 
vantages which  come  from  being  in  new  quar- 
ters, in  the  Times  Building.  Mr.  Wiley,  is  a 
fine,  progressive  young  man,  and  is  continuing 
to  give  to  the  people  of  that  city  the  same  tx- 
cellent  business  educational  advantages  his 
uncle  succeeded  in  developing. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  John  Alfred  White,  the 
well  known  commercial  teacher,  organized  the 
commercial  department  in  the  Gary.  Indiana, 
High  School.  Last  year  the  attendance  was 
double  what  it  was  the  first  year  and  this  year  it 
is  double  what  it  was  the  last  year.  In  fact.  Mr. 
White  reports  that  they  are  now  over-crowded 
and  have  to  turn  students  away  who  wish  to 
take  the  commercial  work.  However,  Mr. 
White  states  that  Gary  is  not  only  a  wonderful 
city,  but  it  has  the  finest  school  system  in  the 
country,  and  all  will  be  provided  for  in  a  short 
time.  Mr.  White  is  a  good  friend  of  The 
Business  Educator  and  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  commercial  teacher  who  tries  to 
get  along  without  its  help  is  denying  himself 
one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  self-help. 

The  Muncie,  Ind.,  Normal  Institute,  a  consol- 
idation of  the  following  institutions:  Eastern 
Indiana  Normal  University.  Muncie.  Ind.:  Ma- 
rion Normal  College  and  Business  University, 
Marion  Ind.:  The  National  Manual  Training 
Corporation.  Piano,  111.;  The  Indiana  Manual 
Training  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  and  Muncie 
Conservatory  of  Music,  is  one  of  the  late  big 
school  mergers,  which  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  trust  laws  will  not  effect.  From  the 
Prospectus  received  the  indications  are  that  the 
institution  with  this  combined  strength  is 
destined  to  achieve  big  and  good  things  in  the 
world.  The  courses  of  study  are  modern,  peda- 
gogical and  practical,  in  normal,  university, 
commercial  and  industrial  work. 

V.  E.  Madray,  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Butte.  Mont.,  High  School,  and  super- 
visor in  the  grades,  recently  gave  a  talk  to  the 
news  boys  club  of  that  city,  which  the  papers 
featured  quite  strongly  in  their  columns,  indi- 
cating that  Mr.  Madray  "delivered  the  goods" 
in  his  usual  enthusiastic,  practical,  and  progres- 
sive manner. 

Arthur  J.  Becker,  in  charge  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  city  high  school,  Chattanoo- 
ga. Tenn.,  also  supervises  penmanship  in  the 
grades,  and  will  have  charge  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
night  school  in  penmanship.  He  reports 
splendid  progress  all  along  the  line,  and  is  evi- 
dently giving  to  that  city  a  progressive  course 
of  study  and  practice  in  the  commercial  subjects 
and  penmanship. 


L.  L.  Turpin,  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  high 
school,  teaches  Gregg  shorthand  and  English 
and  assists  in  bookkeeping  in  the  Northwestern 
Business  College  of  Spokane,  Wash.  Mrs. 
Teresa  Sechrist.  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California  and  Heald's  Business  College, 
teaches  typewriting  and  assists  in  the  short- 
hand. G.  I.  Kinman.  of  the  Western  Normal 
school,  Shenandoah.  Iowa,  and  recently  of 
Drake  University,  teaches  accountancy  and 
banking.  Miss  E.  E.  Higlev,  assists  in  short- 
hand. H.N,  Sfronach,  of  Winnipeg,  Can.,  a 
graduate  of  the  National  Business  College  of 
that  city  and  also  from  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, of  Trusn,  Can.,  is  included  in  the  teaching 
force  of  the  Northwestern.  Mr.  Higley,  presi- 
dent, reports  a  good  attendance  and  also  says 
that  E.  L.  Glick,  for  many  years  of  Concord,  N. 
H.,  is  making  good  in  penmanship  and  short- 
hand, a  specimen  of  whose  flourishing  appears 
elsewhere  in  these  columns. 

J.  C.  .McClanahan.  formerly  of  Long  View, 
Texas,  is  now  located  in  Mesa,  Ariz.,  where  he 
has  charge  of  the  penmanship  and  stenographic 
work  in  the  Mesa  High  School. 

R.  R.  Reed,  of  the  Springfield.  111.,  Business 
College,  is  a  penman  of  a  great  deal  of  skill. 
Mr.  Reed  not  only  teaches  the  penmanship  in 
that  institution,  but  also  has  charge  of  the  steno- 
type  department.  He  states  that  this  depart- 
ment opened  up  with  a  nice  attendance  and  bids 
fair  to  become  as  large  as  either  the  bookkeep- 
ing or  shorthand  department.  Mr.  Reetl  is  a 
supporter  of  The  Business  Educator. 

M.  .\.  Albin.  for  many  years  in  Portland,  Ore., 
is  now  with  the  McTavish  Business  College. 
Edmonton.  Alta.,  Can.  Mr.  Albin  is  one  of 
America's  finest  penmen,  and  will  give  to  that 
part  of  Canada  the  best  instruction  it  has  ever 
known  in  penmanship. 

A  list  of  subscriptions  numbering  thirty-one 
recently  came  from  J.  C.  McTavish,  proprietor 
of  the  above  school. 

A  recent  visit  by  the  editor  of  the  B.  E.  to 
Madison,  Wis.,  disclosed  a  beautiful,  well  lo- 
cated city,  an  exceptionally  fine  capitol  building 
in  process  of  construction,  a  university  over- 
flowing with  students,  a  high  school  above  the 
average,  and  the  Capital  City  Commercial  Col- 
lege in  a  flourishing  condition.  All  in  all, 
Madison  and  Wisconsin  are  administered  to  ad- 
mirably by  her  educational  institutions,  and  her 
lakes  make  the  state  a  near-paradise  to  live  in. 

W.  C.  Brownfield,  of  the  Bowling  Green,  Ry ., 

Business  University,  reports  that  their  enroll- 
ment thus  far  is  very  satisfactory.  He  also  has 
the  following  to  say  regarding  THE  BUSINESS 
Educator  :  "The  September  number  sets  a 
high  standard  ;  Pinks  ably  illustrates  the  prac- 
tical :  Darner  satisfies  the  most  critical  students 
of  accurate  business  writing  :  Guillard  is  tick- 
ling the  fancy  of  those  who  love  "curves  and 
drops",  and  Cragin  is  guiding  thousands  by  en- 
tertaining seriously." 

Victor  Lee  Dodson,  Principal  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  Business  College,  writes  encourag- 
ingly as  follows  :  "Enrollments  in  both  day  and 
evening  classes  are  very  heavy.  Good  class  of 
students." 

Mr.  A.  W.  Madeira,  of  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  is 
one  of  the  new  commercial  and  penmanship 
teachers  in  Huntsinger's  Business  College, 
Hartford.  Conn. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Miller,  has  charge  of  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  Monterey  Co.,  High 
School,  King  City,  Calif  He  reports  a  large  at- 
tendance and  a  new  school  building  in  the  near 
future.  Mr.  Miller  has  had  exceptionally  valu- 
able experience  in  commercial  schools,  as  well 
as  in  business  and  will  give  to  King  City  a 
thoroughly  modern  and  progressive  commercial 
course. 

A  splendid  little  booklet  is  at  hand  from  the 
Bellingham,  Wash,,  Business  College.  Mr.  J. 
F.  Caskey,  President.  The  booklet  indicates  a 
prosperous  school,  and,  of  course,  a  good  one, 
as  Mr.  Caskey  has  long  been  recognized  as  one 
of  our  most  thorough  commercial  school  men, 
and  a  penman  of  exceptional  ability. 

Miss  Gladys  Beaugeard  is  the  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Jonesport,  Maine,  High  School. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Magee,  last  year  of  Washington, 
Kansas,  is  the  new  head  of  the  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
High  School. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Whitacre  is  teaching  commercial 
work  in  the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  High  School. 

The  position  of  penman  in  Elliott's  Business 
College.  Burlington.  Iowa,  which  position  has 
been  held  recently  by  Mr.  Abel  W.  Madeira, 
who  is  now  teaching  in  Huntsinger's  Business 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  now  filled  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Edel.  of  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Miss  Nina  Sheldon  is  teaching  Gregg  short- 
hand in  Drake  Business  College,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 

Mr.  C.  V.  Crumley,  recently  with  the  Acme 
Business  College,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  now  acting 
as  head  of  the  shorthand  department  of  the 
Beutel  Business  College,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Potter,  last  year  of  Burlington,  Iowa, 
is  the  new  supervisor  of  penmanship  in  Kirk- 
wood,  Mo. 

Mr.  Lee  A.  Thompson,  for  some  years  propri- 
etor and  manager  of  the  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Busi- 
ness College,  has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher 
of  commercial  subjects  in  the  Newark,  N.  J  , 
Business  College. 

The  commercial  department  of  the  Mills 
School,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  this  year  they  have  had  to  hire  an 
additional  teacher,  which  position  is  beiisg  filled 
by  Miss  Margaret  Myrick. 

Miss  Bertha  Hewitt  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
of  the  Paulsboro.  N.  J..  High  School  as  a  teach- 
er of  commercial  branches. 

Miss  Nannie  Stewart,  of  Latrobe,  Pa.,  has 
charge  of  the  shorthand  and  typewriting  work 
in  Douglas  Business  College,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Bacon,  formerly  with  the  Monrovia, 
Calif .  Business  College,  is  now  engaged  to 
teach  commercial  work  in  the  California  Busi- 
ness College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Miss  Dorothy  Hancock  has  accepted  a  position 
to  teach  commercial  work  in  the  St.  Martins- 
ville, La.,  High  School. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Gallagher,  last  year  in  the  Caribou. 
Maine,  High  School,  follows  Mr.  John  R.  Fritts 
this  year  in  the  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  High 
School. 

Mr.  G.  Ernest  Hess,  of  Jamison  City,  Pa.,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  commercial  teacher  and 
field  man  with  the  Bristol  County  Business  Col- 
lege. Taunton,  Mass.,  which  school  was  recently 
purchased  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Zimmerman,  of  Narvon, 
Pa.  Mr.  G.  H.  Gilbert,  the  former  proprietor  of 
the  school,  is  studying  agricultural  work  at 
Amhurst.  Mass.,  Agricultural  College. 

The  Omaha  Daily  News,  Sunday,  Oct.  13, 
1912,  featured  the  Omaha  Commercial  High 
School  by  dedicating  a  page  to  its  work,  giving 
a  half-page  half  tone  illustration  of  school  room 
scenes,  etc.,  under  the  caption  "How  the  Public 
School  is  making  Good  Business  Men  and  Wo- 
men." The  Principal.  Mr.  L.  C.  Rusmisel,  is 
doing  his  full  part  to  help  the  good  people  of 
Omaha  to  appreciate  the  good  work  being 
done  by  his  able  lieutenants  and  his  600  non- 
gum-chewing,  non-cigaret-smoking,  earnest 
pupils.  May  the  good  work  of  efficiency 
through  self  denial  and  serious  purpose  con- 
tinue. 

Miss  Anna  MulhoUand  has  been  elected  a 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Lawrence.  Mass., 
High  School. 

Miss  Lorona  E.  Fitts  is  teaching  shorthand  in 
the  Wheeling  Business  College.  Wheeling.  W. 
Va.  Miss  Fitts  was  with  the  Lowell  Commer- 
cial School,  Lowell,  Mass.,  last  year. 

W.  C.  Rudisill,  of  Thomas,  Oklahoma,  is  in 
charge  of  the  bookkeeping  department  of 
Brown's  Business  College,  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
this  year. 

Ray  Wilson  Is  now  a  member  of  the  teaching 
staff  at  Spencer's  Business  School,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 
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R,  A.  Peterman,  of  Crystal.  Mich.,  is  the  new 
teacher  followine  K.  W.  Manly,  who  has  gone 
to  Nevada,  Mo.,  in  the  typewriting  depart- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  College,  Stillwater, 
Okla. 

The  commercial  positions  in  the  Wheeling 
\V.  Va.,  High  School  have  been  tilled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Diver,  recently  of 
Bank's  Business  College.  Philadelphia,  and  Mr. 
W.  F.  Paulus,  last  year  of  Ventura,  California. 

Lyle  S.  Turner,  who  attended  Ferris  I  nstitute. 
Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  during  the  past  summer,  is 
teaching  in  the  Northwestern  Business  College, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  P.  Meub  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cy in  the  commercial  department  of  the  Otero 
County  Commercial  High  School,  La  Junta, 
Colorado. 

Miss  Adele  Rowland,  of  Cape  May.  N.  J.,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Spring  City,  Pa., 
High  School. 

The  position  as  head  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Meriden.  Conn.,  High  School 
was  given  to  R.  C.  Clement,  of  Palmer,  Mass. 

Three  new  teachers  have  been  added  in  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Maiden.  Mass., 
High  School.  They  are  the  following:  Mrs. 
Elma  Gardiner,  who  is  taking  the  position  for- 
merly held  by  Mr.  Pinks;  Cora  Lane, of  Revere, 
and  Grace  Peterson,  who  is  to  look  after  the 
typewriting  work. 

Stephen  Labadie,  formerly  of  the  Soo  High 
School,  near  Detroit,  has  been  selected  as  the 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Cass  High  School, 
Detroit. 

Miss  Bertha  Koch,  of  Marshtield,  Wis.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Eureka,  Kansas,  High  School. 

Miss  Florence  Martin  has  taken  a  position  as 
teacher  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  Rutland, 
Vermont,  Business  College. 

Miss  L.  B.  Smith  was  chosen  as  commercial 
teacher  to  toUow  Miss  Agnes  L.  Clancy  in  the 
Clinton,  Mass,,  High  School. 

J.  J.  Ginste,  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich., 
Business  College,  has  closed  a  contract  with  C. 
t  i.  Woosley,  who  is  to  teach  commercial  work  in 
Mr.  Ginste's  school  this  year. 

George  L.  Crisp,  of  Williamsburg,  Mich.,  has 
taken  a  position  with  the  Mosher  &  Lampman 
Business  College,  Omaha,Neb. 

Mr.  Luther  B.  De'Armond,  recently  with  Fisk 
Teachers'  Agency,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
shorthand  department  of  the  Central  School  of 
the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago. 
He  reports  the  largest  attendance  in  the  history 
of  the  school,  and  states  he  is  enjoying  his  work 
in  the  school  room. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Zimpfer,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  a 
new  shorthand  teacher  in  the  Cream  City  Busi- 
ness College,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mr.  N.  Irving  Cross,  a  young  commercial 
teacher,  has  taken  a  position  as  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Lincoln  High  School,  Lincoln. 
Neb. 

W.  DeMerle  Ryan,  of  Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  is  to 
teach  this  year  in  the  Junita  College,  Hunting- 
don, Pa. 

Mr. E.  D.  DeGraw  has  been  elected  to  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Crookston,  Minn., 
High  School. 

A  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Grafton,  N. 
Dak.,  High  School  is  Miss  Helen  McGuire,  of 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  University  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

The  position  as  teacher  of  telegraphy  in  the 
Slate  University  Preparatory  School,  Tonkawa. 
Okla.-  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Walter  H.  Hopkins,  of  Cairo,  111. 

James  K.  Mahoney,  for  many  years  at  Ton- 
kawa, Okla..  is  to  have  charge  of  the  commercial 
work  in  the  Bulkeley  School,  New  London, 
Conn. 

The  position  last  year  held  by  George  W. 
MacDow  is  filled  this  year  by  Mr.  Edgworth,  of 
Sigfried,  Pa.,  he  now  being  in  the  Holyoke 
Mass.,  High  School. 


Mr.  Grant  A.  Karns,  for  the  last  three  years  at 
the  head  of  the  commercial  work  of  York  Uni- 
versity, York,  Neb.,  has  taken  a  position  as  head 
of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  High  School. 

Miss  Lillian  Eaton,  of  South  Hamilton,  Mass., 
last  year  has  been  chosen  as  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  Cnshing  Academy,  Ashburnham, 
Mass, 

Miss  Madeline  Slade  is  a  new  assistant  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Holyoke  High  School. 
Holyoke,  Mass, 

Mr.  A.  A.  Eaton  will  be  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  Brown  Schools  in  St.  Louis  this  year, 

Mr.  Ralph  O.  Kirtley,  of  Tipton,  Ind..  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Rock  Springs, 
Wyo.,  High  School. 

J.  Hilton  Glass,  of  Anadarko,  Okla..  will  have 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Shawnee,  Okla.,  High  School. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Campbell,  of  Hutchison,  Kansas, 
has  secured  a  position  in  the  American  Business 
College,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Ethel  C.  Sawyer,  of  Jackson,  Minn.,  is  teach- 
ing in  the  Cumberland,  Wisconsin,  High 
School. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Immel,  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  La 
Port,  Ind.,  High  School. 

Miss  Mary  Ellison,  of  Norway,  Mich,,  is  su- 
pervising penmanship  and  teaching  shorthand 
and  typewriting  in  the  Crystal  Falls,  Mich., 
E'ublic  Schools. 

Miss  Helen  B.  Hunt,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  is  now 
teaching  commercial  work  in  the  Camden,  N. 
J.,  High  School. 

Miss  Nellie  L.  Doane,  of  Auburn,  Maine,  has 
been  added  to  the  teaching  stafl"  of  Drake  Busi- 
ness College,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Miss  Ida  C.  Johnson,  an  excellent  commercial 
teacher,  has  accepted  a  position  as  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Sandwich  111.,  High  School. 

Miss  Arline  Carmichael,  of  Hudson,  Mich.,  is 
now  teaching  in  the  Melrose,  Minn.,  High 
School. 

Lester  P.  Wager,  of  Hector,  N.  Y.,  is  a  new 
teacher  in  the  New  Britain  Commercial  Col- 
lege, New  Britain,  Conn. 

Miss  Clara  Haas  has  been  appointed  to  the 
position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the  Madison, 
Minn.,  High  School. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Criswell,  of  Cambridge,  Ohio, 
has  been  elected  head  of  the  shorthand  depart- 
ment of  the  County  High  School  at  Joliet,  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Lorenx,  of  Palms,  Mich.,  is  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  Link  Business  College,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho. 

Mr.  Robert  Pilling  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Johnson  are 
new  commercial  teachers  this  year  in  Link's 
Business  College,  Boise,  Idaho, 

Miss  Vera  A.  Cole  is  a  new  assistant  short- 
hand teacher  in  the  Manhattan,  Kansas,  Busi- 
ness College. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Thomas,  of  Dayton,  Va.,  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Maury 
High  School,  Norfolk,  Va.,  this  year. 

Mr.  Carl  Solberg,  of  Elk  Mound,  Wisconsin, 
is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Northampton,  Mass., 
Commercial  School. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Musselman.  of  Moscow,  Idaho,  is 
teaching  shorthand  in  Coeur  d'AIene,  Idaho. 
College. 


Mr.  M.  D.  Zimmerman,  recently  engaged  as 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Bristol  County  Busi- 
ness College, iTaunton,  Mass.,  has  bought  the 
school  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Gilbert. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Guernsey  is  teaching  shorthand, 
typewriting,  and  related  work  in  the  Wheeling, 
W.  Va..  Business  College. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Holiday  follows  E.  V.  Graves  as 
head  of  the  commercial  department,  Calumet, 
Mich.,  High  School. 


J.  W.  Alexander  and  W.  S.  Timmonshave  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  faculty  of  the  Laur- 
ium,  Mich.,  Commercial  School.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der was  formerly  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  where  he  was 
principal  of  the  commercial  department  of 
Draughon's  Business  College.  He  now  has 
charge  of  the  penmanship  work  in  the  Laurium 
School. 

Mr.  Timmons  was  formerly  of  Marion,  Ind. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Holden,  proprietor  of  the  institution, 
is  also  proprietor  of  the  Twin  City  Commercial 
School,  Menominee,  Mich.,  and  of  the  Twin 
City  Commercial  College,  Hancock,  Mich.  He 
reports  that  school  has  opened  with  a  large  in- 
crease in  attendance  over  that  of  any  previous 
year. 

J.  W.  Jones,  for  several  years  head  commer- 
cial and  penmanship  teacher  in  Wicker  Park 
branch  of  the  Metropolitan  Business  College, 
Chicago,  has  accepted  a  similar  position  with 
the  Columbia  Business  College  Chicago,  for 
the  coming  year. 

L.  C.  McCann  of  the  McCann's  Business  Col- 
leges, Mahanoy  City  and  Reading,  Pa.,  recent- 
ly leased  an  entire  floor  for  five  years  in  the 
Berks  County  Trust  Building,  which  he  has 
fitted  up  with  the  newest  and  latest  furniture 
andjfixtures  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  growing 
school  in  the  city  ot  Reading. 

Mr.  Raymond  B.  Gibbs,  Colgate  '10,  enters 
this  autumn  upon  his  third  year  as  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department,  at  The  Tome  School 
for  Boys,  Port  Deposit,  Maryland. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Spanabel,  formerly  of  East  Pales- 
tine. O.,  and  recently  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  is 
the  new  commercial  teacher  and  supervisor  of 
writing  in  the  Ashtabula  Harbor  Special 
Schools,  Ashtabula,  O.  He  reports  a  new  high 
school  building  and  everything  in  the  best  of 
shape. 

A.  H.  Dixon,  of  Butte,  Mont.,  is  now  princi- 
pal of  the  commercial  department  and  secretary 
of  Wilson's  Business  College,  Bellingham, 
Wash.  Mr.  E.  F.  Timberman,  formerly  of  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  is  at  the  head  of  the  stenographic 
department  and  vice  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  school  opened  with  the  largest  at- 
tendance in  the  twenty-one  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

D.  Beauchamp,  571  St.  Catherine  West,  Mon- 
treal, Can.,  recently  favored  us  with  an  appre- 
ciated list  of  subscriptions,  and  a  statement  that 
he  intends  contributing  exclusively  to  THE 
Business  Educator,  which  means  his  work 
will  not  appear  in  any  other  penmanship  jour- 
nal. Mr.  Beauchamp  is  an  engrosser  of  great 
originality  and  of  exceptional  skill,  particularly 
in  small  illuminated  work.  In  the  last  named 
he  has  few  equals. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Hopper,  last  year  in  Ishpeming, 
Mich.,  now  heads  the  commercial  department 
of  the  high  school  of  Newport,  Ky,  Mr.  Hop- 
per is  a  fine  man,  a  fine  teacher  and  a  most  suc- 
cessful penman. 

The  Ritograph,  price  25c,  manufactured  by 
the  Ritograph  Co  ,  Topeka,  Kans.,  is  the  name 
of  a  device  designed  to  prevent  finger  move- 
ment in  writing,  and  there  is  no  question  but 
that  it  accomplishes  that  for  which  it  is  design- 
ed, for  when  it  is  clamped  upon  the  holder  and 
upon  the  thumb,  with  a  projection  against  the 
palm  of  the  hand  there  is  little  opportunity  for 
finger  action.  Anyone  desiring  or  believing  in 
such  devices  for  instruction  purposes,  would  do 
well  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  Ritograph. 


THE  MICHIGAN  MEET 


The  Commercial  Section  of  the  Michigan 
State  Teachers'  Institute  held  an  enthusiastic 
and  enjoyable  meeting  at  Iron  Mountain, Mich., 
Oct.  3-4,  1912,  Mr.  A.  E.  Spaulding,  Houghton, 
Michigan,  presiding. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Converse,  Menominee,  was  elected 
president,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Wiggins,  Negaunee, 
was  elected  secretary  for  the  coming  year. 

Business  English,  by  E.  K.Converse;  Type- 
writing by  C.  C.  Wiggins;  Penmanship  by  W. 
H.  Moore.  Menominee,  and  Commercial  Law 
in  Secondary  Schools  by  E.  V.  Graves,  Clau- 
met,  were  ably  presented  and  discussed. 
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What  Are  You  r 
Going  To  Do? 

CHAS.  T.  CRAGIN. 

Molyoke,  Mass.. 

Thompson's  Business 

School. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  OTHER  GIRL 

Some  years  ago  when  I  was  teaching  in  a  New 
England  city,  I  went  one  evening  to  a  vaude- 
ville theatre  of  the  "Keith  Circuit."  There  was 
a  good  variety  bill  of  the  usual  vaudeville  type, 
but  far  the  best  thing  on  the  program  was  a  little 
sketch  entitled,  " .\  Uirl  of  the  London  Slums." 
and  the  actress  who  played  the  "Slum  Girl"  fi- 
nally becoming  a  "Salvation  Army  (jirl"  show- 
ed much  draaiatic  talent  and  much  charm  of 
personal  manner  She  was  a  small  bit  of  a  girl, 
but  she  looked  trim  and  well  fed  and  able  to 
take  care  of  herself. 

The  next  morning  was  Saturday  and  I  sat  in 
the  school  office  alone  for  I  generally  came 
down  Saturday  morning  to  do  some  writing  of 
my  own.  At  about  nine  o'clock,  a  brisk  looking, 
neatly  dressed  young  woman  entered  the  ofSce 
and  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get  the  use 
of  a  typewriter  for  a  few  hours,  and  a  girl  to  read 
copy  to  her. 

"There  was  something  familiar  about  the  look 
of  the  lady  and  when,  a  moment  later,  she  ex- 
plained that  she  was  an  actress  and  wished  to 
write  out  on  the  typewriter  a  dramatic  sketch 
which  she  was  preparing  to  play  next  week,  I 
readily  recognized  the  "Girl  of  the  London 
Slums." 

I  didn't  happen  to  have  a  girl  around  that 
morning  and  so  I  volunteered  to  read  copy  to 
her  a  little  while  myself  until  somebody  else 
showed  up  and  so  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
the  subject  of  my  sketch. 

She  was  an  excellent  typist  and  a  fine  stenog- 
rapher I  soon  found  out.  She  was  in  and  out 
of  the  school  for  the  next  week  preparing  a  little 
play  to  occupy  a  half  hour  of  time  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage  and  she  told  me  that  she  was  the 
author  of  the  little  sketch  she  had  been  playing 
that  week  "A  Girl  of  the  London  Slums." 

She  was  a  most  intelligent  young  woman, 
well  educated  and  refined  of  manner,  nothing 
loud  or  stagey  about  her  and  she  dressed  in  ad- 
mirable taste,  and  in  the  week  that  followed  I 
gained  much  of  the  story  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
from  her  own  lips,  the  rest  of  it  I  learned  from 
other  sources  later. 

Rose  Leigh  was  the  daughter  of  an  English 
Army  officer.  Born  in  India,  she  had  been  sent 
home  in  early  childhood,  for  you  know  children 
that  are  born  in  India  are  likely  to  stay  there, 
under  the  Indian  sod,  unless  they  are  of  native 
birth  ,  and  the  British  Army  officers  send  their 
children  home  to  grow  up  and  be  educated. 

Her  mother  went  with  Rose  and  remained  a 
year  or  two  until  the  little  girl  became  accus- 
tomed to  her  surrounding,  and  then  went  back 
to  India  and  died  there  one  summer  when  that 
"grim  ghost  of  disaster"  Asiatic  Cholera  spread 
over  the  encampment  and  reaped  its  fearful 
harvest. 

When  the  girl  was  fourteen  years  old,  her  fa- 
ther retired  on  half  pay  and  came  back  to  Eng- 
land to  look  after  his  little  daughter  who  for 
some  years  had  been  in  a  French  convent 
school  near  Paris.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent 
education,  but  of  small  means  for  he  had  little, 
except  his  half  pay  to  live  on,  and  so  the  little 
girl  grew  to  womanhood  with  an  excellent  edu- 
cation obtained  at  the  Convent  School  of  French 
Sisters  before  her  father's  coming,  and  of  him 
after  his  coming,  for  the  man  was  a  scholar  as 
well  as  a  soldier. 

It  was  hard  getting  along  with  the  scanty  in- 
come and  in  his  later  years  the  man  discouraged 
and  depressed  became  a  victim  to  a  habit  which 
has  sent  many  a  man  to  his  grave  ahead  of  time. 

At  eighteen  Rose  Leigh  was  left  an  orphan, 
but  in  the  last  few  years  of  her  father's  life  she 
had  attended  a  business  school  in  London  and 
learned  the  art  of  Stenography.    She  bad  been 


an  excellent  amateur  actress  in  the  plays  which 
the  brench  convent  girls  delight  to  present. 
You  know  that  it  was  in  the  convent  plays  that 
Sarah  Bernhardt  made  her  first  success,  that 
wonderful  actress  who,  at  seventy,  is  playing  a 
girl's  part  with  all  the  vigor  of  an  iogenue.  and 
in  the  little  country  suburb  of  London,  where 
she  and  her  father  had  li\  ed.  she  had  frequently 
taken  part  in  amateur  theatricals.  H  er  relatives 
in  England  were  few  and  far  between  and  she 
was  left  with  a  very  small  amount  of  money  but 
had  a  good  wardrobe  and  she  said,  "When  I 
came  to  this  country  I  had  two  trunks  of  good 
clothes  and  that  helped  me  wonderfully." 

A  CHANGE  OF   BASE 

Now,  in  London,  it  is  a  good  stenographer 
that  gets  twenty-live  shillings  a  week,  that  is 
six  dollars,  and  a  little  more.  And  five  pounds 
a  week,  twenty-five  dollars,  is  beyond  the  wild- 
est dreams  of  any  shorthand  writer.  But  Rose, 
who  was  employed  by  a  public  stenographer, 
had  been  sent  out  to  do  a  piece  of  work  for  an 
American  who  was  over  there  promoting  some 
business  enterprises,  and  when  the  week  was 
over,  and  he  asked  her  how  much  he  should 
pay  her,  and  she  suggested  forty  shillings,  ten 
dollars,  he  laughed  at  her,  and  gave  her  a  five 
pound  note,  for  her  work  had  been  tirst-class, 
and  it  was  rather  difficult  work,  and  he  said  : 

"Sister,  you  ought  to  go  over  to  America,  not 
be  fooling  around  here  in  this  dead  old  town.  A 
girl  like  you  can  earn  twenty-five  dollars  a  week 
in  New  York,  when  she  gets  started,  and  it's  a 
lively  little  village,  too.  where  it  doesn't  fog  so 
you  can  cut  the  air  with  a  knife  three  days  out 
of  four  If  I  were  going  back,  I'd  give  you  a 
job  myself,  and  perhaps  1  can  give  you  a  letter 
that  will  help  you  anyway. 

She  had  long  cherished  the  idea  of  going  to 
America,  and  the  advice  of  the  good-natured 
American  found  fruitful  soil,  and  that  spring, 
she  took  passage  on  a  steamship  for  Philadel- 
phia. It  took  nearly  two  weeks,  for  it  war  a  slow 
sailing  ship,  but  it  only  cost  fifty-five  dollars 
for  first  cabin,  and  she  enjoyed  every  minute  of 
the  long  ocean  journey.  She  said,  "I  had  two 
good  trunks  full  of  clothes,  but  my  money  was 
just  about  enough  to  let  me  get  by  L'ncle  Sam's 
guardsmen,  who  won't  let  you  into  this  country 
unless  you  have  fifty  dollars  in  cash,  or  some 
relative  that  will  guarantee  your  support.  I 
could  just  raise  the  fifty  dollars  and  have  a  little 
more,  and  so  I  landed  in  Philadelphia  with  just 
about  that  sum  and  took  almost  the  first  train  to 
New  York,  for  it  was  New  York  I  had  read 
about,  and  New  York  I  was  bound  to  make  the 
headquarters  of  my  campaign  for  a  twenty  five 
dollar  a  week  job. 

IN  A  NEW  COUNTKY 

I  was  not  afraid,  I  had  been  in  London  and  in 
Paris,  and  was  by  no  means  alarmed  at  the 
sights  and  scenes  of  the  new  city.  I  had  heard 
about  Mr.  Martin's  Hotel  for  Young  women, 
down  in  Greenwich  Village  and  so  I  went  there. 

Mr.  Martin  is  the  owner  of  the  great  Marble 
Hotel  on  Broadway,  "The  Martinque."  When 
his  son  died  a  few  years  ago.  a  young  man.  who 
was  interested  in  social  work,  Mr.  Martin  built 
this  hotel  down  in  Greenwich  Village  as  a  me- 
morial to  his  boy.  It  was  a  hotel  for  working 
girls.  No  one  was  admitted  who  got  more  than 
S15  a  week,  and  for  S4.00  a  week  you  could  get 
a  half  of  a  neat  room  and  two  good  meals  a  day, 
or.  for  85.00  you  could  have  a  little  room  all  by 
yourself.  There  was  a  hall  up  stairs  for  dancing 
and  a  piano  and  pianola,  and  a  library  with 
books  and  magazines,  and  there  was  a  sewing 
room  where  a  girl  could  do  her  own  sewing,  and 
a  wash  room  and  laundry  down  stairs  where  she 
could  do  her  own  washing  if  she  wished  to. 
And  best  of  all,  for  most  girls,  were  six  little 
parlors  just  about  big  enough  for  two  or  four, 
where  a  girl  could  have  a  gentleman  caller  or 
any  other  kind  of  a  caller  all  by  herself. 

"After  I  was  settled  in  my  boarding  place," 
continued  Rose  Leigh.  "I  spent  a  few  days 
looking  around,  for  I  still  had  over  thirty  dollars 
in  money,  and  I  was  confinent  that  I  could  get  a 
place.  I  saw  the  wonderful  skyscrapers  and 
went  up  in  the  great  dome  of  the  "World's 
Building,"  which  was. then  the  highest  building 
in  .New  York.  It  was  a  wonderful  picture  that 
spread  out  before  me,  with  the  beautiful  harbor 
and  the  statue  of  Liberty  down  there  on  Bed- 
loe's  Island,  and  the  great  river  and  the  misty 
palisades  to  northward  and  the  people,  three 


hundred  feet  below  me,  looking  like  scurrying 
ants  running  about  the  narrow  streets.  I  went 
to  Central  Park  and  the  wonderful  "Metropoli- 
tan Art  Museum"  and  enjoyed  myself  very  well, 
and  then  I  went  round  to  the  typewriter  agen- 
cies with  my  letters  of  introduction. 

When  I  saw  the  number  of  young  women  who 
were  there  to  take  the  trial  examination,  I  must 
say  my  heart  sank  a  little,  but  to  my  great  relief, 
after  I  had  taken  a  not  very  difficult  examina- 
tion, the  manager  at  once  gave  me  two  letters 
introducing  me  to  business  houses  wanting  sub- 
stitutes. One  was  a  first  class  commercial  house 
the  other  a  house  where  they  wanted  a  girl  who 
understood  French,  and  I  had  been  brought  up 
from  childhood  to  fourteen  in  a  French  convent, 
where  no  other  language  was  spoken  outside 
the  class  room  I  could  talk  it  like  a  native,  and  I 
at  once  secured  a  very  pleasant  position,  but  it 
did  not  last  long  for  the  firm  did  not  have  the 
necessary  capital,  and  in  a  few  weeks  closed  up 
business,  and  I  went  to  another  vacancy  which 
the  typewrirer  people  offered  me. 

I  found  there  were  plenty  of  vacancies  during 
the  summer  months  and  I  liked  the  idea  of  go- 
ing from  one  business  to  another,  for  I  learned  a 
lot  of  things  in  each  place,  and  I  got  paid  all  the 
way  from  812  to  818  a  week  for  these  subsiitute 
places.  Most  of  them  offered  about  815  which 
I  found  was  the  prevailing  rate  in  most  of  the 
business  houses.  I  worked  for  a  big  real  estate 
man,  and  I  worked  for  an  importing  tobacco 
house,  where  the  correspondence  was  much  of 
it  Spanish.  Now  my  father  spoke  Spanish 
fluently,  for  in  his  early  years,  he  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  Gibraller  and  I  knew  Spanish  well 
enough  to  write  it  without  much  difficulty  and 
found  myself  a  very  popular  member  of  the  of- 
flee  force  in  the  tobacco  house,  where  they  paid 
me  a  good  salary.  My  last  temporary  work, 
which  paid  S25  a  week,  was  in  the  office  of  the 
City  Comptroller,  but  that  was  a  civil  service 
position  and  they  only  called  me  in  for  a  week 
as  an  emergency  substitute.  .At  the  end  of  the 
summer  these  substitute  positions  began  to 
grow  scarce  and  I  concluded  to  look  out  for  a 
regular  job.  I  had  plenty  of  confidence  now 
and,  more  than  that,  I  had  a  splendid  line  of 
letters  of  recommendation  for  1  made  it  a  point 
to  ask  a  letter  from  every  one  of  the  houses  for 
whom  I  had  done  substitute  work,  and  as  1  had 
given  satisfaction  everywhere  these  letters  were 
very  good  ones,  some  of  them,  indeed,  very 
highly  complimentary,  so  t  did  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  securing  a  position.  I  was  engaged 
in  the  office  of  a  publishing  house  to  act  as  sec- 
retary to  the  general  manager,  and  have  gener- 
al supervision  of  the  stenographic  work  of  the 
office,  some  eight  or  ten  other  stenographers 
and  typists  were  engaged.  The  salary  was  S20 
a  week  to  begin  with  and  $25  was  promised  if  I 
did  the  work  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
manager. 

This  man  was  very  particular  and  he  had  not 
much  patience  with  those  who  applied  for  posi- 
tions. There  was  always  a  string  of  them  com- 
ing and  going.  He  said  to  me  one  day,  "Sten- 
ographers are  of  three  kinds,  flrst,  the  sorrowful, 
shabby  looking  women  who  appear  to  be  brok- 
en down  with  a  weight  of  woe,  and  carrying  the 
entire  burden  of  a  family  on  their  shoulders. 
They  arouse  pity,  but  nobody  would  want  them 
about  the  office.  The  second  class  are  rather 
feather  beaded  girls,  covered  with  cheap  jewel- 
ry, wearing  their  hair  in  chorus  girl  style,  wast- 
ing half  of  their  time  standing  before  the  look- 
ing glass  and  the  rest  of  the  time  talking  over 
the  phone  with  fellows  as  empty  headed  as 
themselves.  And  the  third,  the  most  unusual,  is 
the  successful  business  girl  who  is  in  the  busi- 
ness to  make  money  and  realizes  that  the  only 
way  to  do  it  is  to  turn  out  first-class  work. 

But  I  never  got  my  twenty-five  dollars  a  week 
from  this  house,  for,  after  a  month  or  so.  there 
came  a  letter  to  me  from  the  manager  of  the 
typewriter  company,  asking  me  to  call  on  him. 
immediately.  I  went  down  at  lunch  hour,  and 
he  made  an  appointment  for  me  to  meet  one  of 
the  greatest  railroad  men  in  America,  a  gentle- 
man whose  reputation  is  national,  and  a  multi- 
millionaire. He  wanted  a  private  secretary  at 
his  own  home.  She  was  not  to  go  to  the  office 
at  all.  He  had  a  male  stenographer  there,  and 
to  him  was  given  most  of  the  routine  business, 
but  this  man  was  one  whose  every  minute  was 
occupied.    If  a  person  was  to  see  him,  it  was 
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necessary  to  make  an  appointment  and  if  he  said 
to  be  there  at  three  o'clock  and  the  man  was 
there  at  3.05,  he  would  not  see  him.  but  would 
make  him  come  another  day.  In  fact  it  was 
about  as  difficult  to  get  an  interview  with  this 
gentleman,  as  with  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

I  suppose  I  must  have  impressed  the  manager 
of  the  Remington  company  favorably,  and  he 
must  have  had  good  reports  of  me  from  other 
people  where  I  had  been  employed,  for  he  said: 

"You  are  the  most  favailable  person  we  have 
on  our  list,  and  the  only  one  that  I  think  might 
suit  this  man.  The  duties  are  light,  but  you  will 
find  enough  to  do,  the  pay  is  good,  twenty-five 
dollars  a  week,  and  it  wont  cost  you  anything 
tor  luncheon  which  will  be  provided  there  in 
the  house.  You  will  have  to  get  around  there  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  he  will  keep 
you  busy  till  ten.  He  goes  out  to  the  oftice  then. 
He  will  be  back  there  at  four  or  five,  and  he  will 
keep  vou  till  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  but  I  advise 
you  to  take  the  position,  because  you  will  learn 
some  things  in  the  service  of  this  man  that  no 
other  man  in  America  can  show  you. 

I  stayed  with  this  gentleman  a  little  over  eight 
months  and  had  been  in  America  less  than  a 
year  when  I  accomplished  my  aim  of  getting 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week,  and  1  found  that 
there  was  not  the  least  difficulty  in  getting  all 
the  employment  1  wanted  at  a  liberal  salary 
and,  more  than  that,  of  getting  the  kindest  treat- 
ment from  those  who  employed  me.  I  dim't 
think  this  treatment  was  because  thev  were  es- 
pecially charmed  with  my  personal  appearance 
for  I  am  not  by  any  means  a  beauty,  but  I  did 
have  judgment  enough  to  dress  according  to 
my  station.  I  always  wore  good  clothes  espe- 
cially good  shoes  and  brought  in  my  work  in 
such  shape  that  it  would  pass  muster  for  I  know 
how  to  spell  and  punctuate  and  arrange  a  letter 
tastefully.  My  father's  military  training,  and 
that  habit  of  obedience  to  order  which  goes  with 
military  training  made  me  seldom  ask  a  ques- 
tion when  once  I  understood  what  was  wanted, 
and  I  never  talKed  about  my  employer's  busi- 
ness nor  of  anybody  else's  business  to  him. 

I  had  long  since  left  the  Martin  Woman's  Ho- 
tel because  they  would  not  keep  me  after  I  be- 
gan to  get  more  than  fifteen  dollars  a  week  but 
I  secured  excellent  rooms  at  a  boarding  house 
of  Barnard  College  girls.  Barnard  College  is 
the  female  department  of  Columbia  University 
and  they  had  a  fine  place  up  near  Columbia 
Height  where  college  girls  roomed  and  took 
their  meals  and  as  the  rooms  were  not  all  taken 
they  admitted  a  few  outsiders.  There  I  found 
congenial  company  among  these  well  educated 
young  women,  and  that  winter,  for  amusement, 
we  got  up  a  play,  and  once  more,  I  found  my- 
self upon  the  stage  in  private  theatricals.  I 
played  a  part  which  happened  to  be  admirably 
adopted  to  bring  out  such  talent  as  I  possessed 
for,  you  know,  I  can  play  enough  on  the  piano 
BO  as  not  to  frighten  children  or  scare  horses, 
and  can  dance,  walk,  talk  and  dress  like  a  lady 
and  so  I  made  the  hit  of  mv  life  before  a  crowd- 
ed audience  of  aristocratic  friends  of  the  college 
girls  and  it  awoke  the  old  fever  that  had  always 
slumbered  in  my  blood  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  on  the  stage. 

I  was  a  little  doubtful  abouttellingmy  employ- 
er of  my  plans  for  I  knew  he  was  very  well  satis- 
fied with  my  work,  and  I  did  not  think  he  would 
like  to  let  me  go,  but,  to  my  surprise,  he  took 
the  matter  very  graciously  and  said  he  would  do 
anything  in  his  power  to  assist  me  in  getting  a 
position. 

I  had  money  enough  ahead  to  keep  me  for 
several  months,  and  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  I 
could  earn  more  any  day  that  I  wanted  a  posi- 
tion, so  I  was  quite  independent  and  quite  con- 
fident. 

I  did  not  know  anybody  connected  with  the 
stage,  and  1  was  told  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  an  interview  with  the  managers,  but 
I  did  not  have  much  difficulty,  and  when  1  saw 
the  poor  specimens  of  humanity  painted  and 
powdered  and  bleached  that  thronged  the  Dra- 
matic Agencies  and  the  offices  of  the  mana- 
gers, I  did  not  wonder  much  that  these  mana- 
gers avoided   interviews. 

I  was  invariably  received  courteously  by  such 
men  as  Daniel  and  Charles  Frohman,  David 
Belasco,  the  Shubert  Brothers,  and  other  theat- 
rical men,  and  Mr.  Keith  and  Mr.  Percy  Wil- 
liams, of  vaudeville  fame,  were  as  kind  as  they 
could  be.     They  were  attracted  by  my  small 


size,  for  you  know  I  am  only  four  feet  nine 
inches,  and  when  I  showed  them  the  photo- 
graphs I  had  taken  in  amateur  theatricals  in 
England  and  at  the  Barnard  College  Dramatics 
and  gave  them  specimens  of  my  singing,  both 
in  English  and  in  French,  and  my  reciting,  I 
had  very  little  difficulty  in  getting  a  small  part. 

I  think  I  might  have  done  better  if  1  had  not 
been  in  so  much  of  a  hurry,  but  I  was  eager  for  a 
part,  which  seemed  to  me  good.  I  took  it  but  I 
had  bad  luck  at  the  beginning,  for,  after  pain- 
fully rehearsing  two  or  three  weeks  without 
salary,  we  started  out  on  the  toad,  and  the  com- 
pany promptly  went  to  pieces.  Salaries  were 
not  paid,  and  in  two  weeks  we  were  tramping 
back  to  New  York,  or  some  of  the  company 
were.  Fortunately,  1  had  money  enough  so  I 
did  not  have  to  walk  between  the  rails. 

When  I  came  back  to  New  York  after  our  dis- 
astrous experience  on  the  road  I  was  not  "dead 
broke."  I  still  had  some  money  left,  but  I  went 
around  to  Mr.  Everett,  of  the  Remington  Type- 
writer Co.,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  a  good  sub- 
stitute position  where  I  could  pick  up  a  few  ex- 
tra dollars  while  I  was  waiting  for  another  en- 
gagement. 

He  said,  "you  have  been  on  the  stage,  haven't 
you?"  and,  I  said  "yes."  He  said,  "Mr.  Otis 
Skinner  wants  a  young  woman  to  do  some 
stenographic  and  typewriter  work  for  him,"  and 
he  sent  me  over  to  that  fine  actor  who  lives  in 
Brooklyn. 

I  don't  think  I  have  ever  met  a  finer  man  than 
Mr.  (Jtis  Skinner.  If  I  had  been  his  own  daugh- 
ter he  could  not  have  been  kinder  or  more 
sympathetic  when  he  found  out  what  I  had  been 
trying  to  do.  So  one  day  I  ventured  to 
tell  him  that  I  had  written  a  dramatic 
sketch  of  my  own.  and  I  read  him  my 
first  manuscript  of  the  little  sketch,  "A  Girl 
of  the  London  Slums."  He  praised  it  moder- 
ately, and  pointed  out  to  me  a  numberof  defects 
that  I  had  not  seen.  He  gave  me  some  very 
fine  points  of  advice  which  helped  me  wonder- 
fully and  I  rewrote  the  sketch  during  my  leisure 
hours.  At  the  same  time  I  was  doing  work  for 
Mr.  Skinner  on  his  revision  of  the  play  'The 
Harvester."  which  he  brought  out  that  fall. 

He  is  a  glorious  actor.  Mr.  Skinner.  I  think  the 
best  of  all  the  Americans  I  have  seen.  They 
say  he  was  a  model  of  beauty  when  he  was  a 
young  man  and  supported  Edwin  Booth  and 
Lawrence  Barrett,  but  the  finest  thing  about  Mr. 
Skinner,  in  my  mind,  is  his  personal  character. 
He  is  so  much  of  a  gentleman  and  he  uses 
everybody  with  whom  he  is  dealing,  either  on 
the  stage  or  off  with  such  fine  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration that  you  cannot  help  but  love  him. 

When  I  had  my  little  play  completed  he  had 
me  rehearse  it  and  he  went  through  it  with  me. 
himself  acting  the  part  of  "Joe  Hawkins."  the 
ruffian  of  the  piece.  I  wish  I  could  afford  such  a 
Joe  Hawkins  in  my  little  company  as  Mr.  Skin- 
ner was.  but  it  would  make  tne  look  pretty 
small  and  cheap,  and  then  he  went  himself  with 
me  to  Mr.  Keith  and  made  Mr.  Keith  give  me 


time  on  his  circuit.  That  was  a  new  experience 
and  it  took  me  through  all  the  best  cities  of  the 
East.  New  York.  New  Haven,  Providence  and 
Boston  and  this  place,  and  I  met  with  fine  suc- 
cess everywhere. 

I  got  SlOO  a  week  after  it  was  proven  that  the 
play  was  a  success  and  it  cost  me  about  $40  to 
pay  my  two  assistants  in  the  piece,  there  are 
only  two,  you  know,  except  the  street  people, 
and  the  theatre  furnishes  these  and  I  pay  them 
twenty-five  cents  a  night  for  just  ctiming  on  in 
"The  Salvation  Army  scene"  in  the  White- 
chapel  District."  But  I  don't  propose  to  follow 
this  line  of  business,  for  Mr.  Froman  after  see- 
ing me  in  "A  Girl  of  the  London  Slums" 
offered  me  a  very  good  part  in  a  big  production 
that  he  is  bringing  out  next  fall  and  then  I  shall 
be  a  member  of  one  of  the  best  companies  in 
America,  and  I  have  done  it  all  in  less  than 
three  years,  since  1  came  to  this  country. 

"But,  I  tell  you,"  said  Rose  Leigh  as  she  leaned 
back  in  her  typewriting  chair  after  concluding 
the  last  sentence  of  the  little  dramatic  sketch  she 
had  been  writing  "I  owe  all  my  success,  or  most 
of  it,  anyway,  to  the  knowledge  I  got  of  short- 
hand in  a  London  business  school."  Plays  suc- 
ceed and  fail,  actors  come  and  go,  the  favorite 
of  today  is  forgotten  tomorrow,  but  a  good 
stenographer  who  knows  the  ways  of  business, 
and  knows  how  to  behave  herself  and  to  keep 
her  mouth  shut  about  the  affairs  of  her  employ- 
er, who  is  intelligent,  and  who  is  willing,  indus- 
trious, and  neat  in  her  personal  appearance,  can 
always  command  a  good  salary.  So.  if  I  don't 
make  a  second  "Lotta"  or  "Maggie  Mitchell" 
or  "Minnie  Maddern  Fiske."  I  can  always  go 
back  to  my  pencil  and  my  typewriter  and  I  am 
sure  of  a  good  living  anyhow. 

This  is  the  story  of  an  English  girl  in  Amer- 
ica. She  said:  "There  is  no  country  like  it. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  they  value 
you  so  much  for  what  you  are.  and  not  for  what 
your  parents  were,  as  in  this  great  big  country 
of  yours.  I  love  it  and  I  would  rsot  live  any- 
where else,  much  as  I  like  the  pleasant  vales 
and  meadows  of  England  and  the  sunny  land  of 
France,"  It  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  knew  how 
to  do  something  and  did  it,  and  through  her 
ability  in  one  direction,  had  a  great  field  of  en- 
terprise opened  to  her. 

Rose  Leigh  is  drawing  $150  a  week  salary  in 
one  of  the  best  dramatic  companies  of  America, 
and  playing  most  of  the  year  in  New  York.  No 
one  night  stands  for  her.  but  the  comforts  of  a 
good  fiat  in  the  Metropolis.  She  is  not  a  great 
stellar  attaction,  but  her  services  are  in  constant 
demand.  It  is  a  joy  to  see  her  act.  and  to  know 
that  even  if  misfortune  comes  to  her  dramatic 
life,  she  has  the  ability  to  take  care  of  herself  in 
the  wide  field  of  stenography. 

I  do  not  tell  this  story  to  urge  girls  to  go  upon 
the  stage.  Unless  you  have  the  inborn  talent 
that  calls  you.  don't  enter  the  perilous  zone  of 
theatricals,  but  I  do  want  to  show  the  value  of 
stenography  to  anybody,  no  matter  what  field 
of  effort  they  may  select.  Rose  Leigh,  without 
it.  would  never  have  reached  success  in  her 
chosen  vocation,  for  it  enabled  her.  a  clean 
straight  girl,  to  overcome  the  obstacles  that 
have  wrecked  other  girls  of  greater  talent. 
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INSTRUCTIONS— LESSON  THREE 

By  Rene  Guillard,  Penman,  Englewood  Business  College,  Chicago.  III. 

Someone  has  said  that  there  are  three  rules  to  learn  the  art  of  writing;  the  first  practice,  the  second  practice,  and  the  third  practice.  This  is  only 
partly  true  as  you  know,  for  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  gray  matter  to  be  mixed  with  the  ink  in  order  that  it  may  flow  into  lines  of  grace  and  beauty, 
and  before  the  pen  wielded  can  reach  the  high  rung  on  the  penmanship  ladder  of  fame. 

Let  us  note  caiefully  that  every  letter  presented  in  this  lesson  has  for  its  initial  stroke  a  principle  given  in  the  Sept.  issue,  and  also  that  everyone 
save  the. r  has  a  horizontal  oval  for  its  ending.  Notice  that  all  the  shades  emerge  from  a  hair  line  to  a  shade  and  from  the  shade  toa  hair  line  again. 
See  with  what  facility  you  can  execute  them— freedom  is  the  earmark  of  every  great  expert  in  writing. 


Ornate  variety  capitals,  unretouched,  by  H.  B.  Lehman,  Penman,  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


By  H.  L.  Darner.  Penman,  Blair  Business  College,  Spokane,  Wn. 


E.  H.  McGbee,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Right  Methods  in  the  primary  grades  pave  the  way  to  and  make  possible  right  Results  in  the  grammar  grades. 

Large  writing  makes  free  arm  movement  writing  possible  from  the  beginning. 

True  pedagogy  in  writing  considers  the  child's  capacity  and  needs  and  adapts  itself  to  them,  and  then  provides  for  the  development  of  the  art  as 
the  child  grows  by  nourishment  from  within  and  by  training  from  without. 

Practical  penmanship  pedagogy  keeps  emphasizing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  the  two  essentials  of  good  writing,  form  and  movement, 
and  well-balanced  results  naturally  follow  at  the  hands  of  average  teachers  and  pupils. 

Modem  Methods  in  Writing  recognize  four  factors  all  of  which  are  important  in  the  teaching  and  learning  of  writing :  the  teacher,  the  child,  the 
art  itself,  and  the  dependence  of  other  subjects  upon  writing. 

One- idea  enthusiasts  neglect  one  or  two  of  these  four  factors,  and  unbalanced  results  follow. 
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VOCABULARY  AND  DEVICES. 


To  understand  and  to  make  himself  understood 
is  the  duty  of  the  teacher.  In  the  primary  grade 
this  seems  at  times  difBcult  to  do  but  in  the  case 
of  the  normal  child  there  is  always  some  avenue 
of  approach,  some  link  by  which  the  teacher 
may  be  understood  liy  the  child.  To  be  under- 
stood it  is  the  teacher  first  who  must  understand. 
We  all  know  that  we  are  best  acquainted  with 
that  with  which  we  are  surrounded.  Our  en- 
vironment governs  our  actions,  our  thoughts  and 
our  vocabulary.  To  be  understood  and  to  un- 
derstand, the  teacher  must  first  understand  the 
conditions  of  life  of  the  pupils,  and  he  or  she  will 
be  able  to  use  a  vocabulary  that  is  lucid  and  ex- 
planatory. Gestures  at  times  are  as  efficient  as 
words  and  form  in  many  a  means  of  understand- 
ing. 

The  teacher  who  uses  a  language  that  goes 
over  the  heads  of  the  pupils  is  not  accomplish- 
ing the  desired  result.  Like  an  engineer,  a 
teacher  should  know  the  workings  of  the  ma- 
chine before  attempting  tf>  drive  it.  It  might 
take  some  time  in  the  beginning  to  get  the  re- 
quired knowledge,  but  it  is  time  well  spent. 
This  information  and  knowledge  can  be  ac- 
quired through  observation  and  conversation. 
The  child  speaks  out  when  once  acquainted  and 
his  conversation  is  not  rhetorical  nor  does  it 
need  a  glossary.  He  is  imaginative  and  these 
flights  of  imagination  should  be  taken  notice  of. 
as  they  are  often  approaches  to  himself  and  his 
thought  life  and  thus  they  are  means  of  procuring 
the  expression  we  want  from  the  child.  Science 
is  merely  knowledge  collected  and  classified 
and  if  we  collect  the  words  and  imaginations  of 
a  child  we  can  classify  them  and  use  our  infor- 
mation to  good  advantage.  To  produce  with  the 
least  effort  is  the  aim  of  all  that  is  progressive, 
and  the  teacher  who  can  do  it  is  a  teacher  indeed. 
It  is  a  teacher's  privilege  to  make  his  or  her 
work  easy,  provided  the  best  possible  is  striven 
for. 

It  is  wisdom  and  policy  to  come  down  to  the 
pupils'  level,  in  vocabulary  but  it  is  not  wisdom 
and  policy  to  remain  there.  Come  down  in  or- 
der to  raise  up.  It  is  a  teacher's  duty  to  show 
and  instruct  them  in  that  which  they  do  not  al- 
ready know  and  use.  When  a  child  knows  what 
is  wanted  his  progress  should  be  made  use  of. 

Many  things  are  what  we  make  them  and  a 
child  as  a  pupil  is  more  often  what  we  as  teach- 
ers force  them  to  be.  The  purpose  of  education 
is  to  draw  forth  and  the  sooner  we  can 
draw  forth  the  child  from  his  present  world 
of  thought  and    action    to    a  wider  field  and  life 


the  better  for  both.  A  child  out  grows  his  shoes 
and  cannot  wear  them,  likewise  he  outgrows  de- 
vices brought  into  use  to  assist  him.  When  a 
scaffold  is  no  longer  needed  it  is  taken  down. 
We  find  in  the  world  stunted  plant  life  not  al- 
ways because  it  was  of  that  nature  but  because 
forced  to  it.  This  is  also  the  case  with  pnpils, 
many  are  forced  to  use  devices  that  are  not 
necessary.  They  could  understand  without 
them ;  their  mental  capacity  being  lieyond  them. 
Many  devices  used  are  such  as  only  an  extreme- 
ly imaginative  mind  could  produce  and  prob- 
ably not  in  line  with  the  child's  trend  of  thought 
by  any  means.  To  manufacture,  pretty  little 
ways  of  doing,  saying  and  remembering  things 
which  require  learning  in  themselves  is  of  no 
value.  The  child  as  a  rule  is  natural  and, 
natural  methods  should  be  used.  The  child 
should  be  taught  to  act  and  speak,  not  in  a  man- 
ner unknown  out  side  of  school.  Schooling  is 
not  the  end.  Practical  life  is  the  end.  Practical 
life  may  have  some  [joetry  in  it  and  some  meta- 
phor but  it  is  mainly  prose  and  we  should  teach 
children  to  meet  it.  It  is  only  foolish  fondness 
that  puts  off  the  inevitable.  It  is  injustice  to 
teach  so  that  when  the  one  instructed  touches 
life  in  reality  he  finds  his  information  is  not  re- 
liable.   Everybody  is  entitled  to  the  truth. 

As  far  as  your  vocabulary  and  devices  are  truth- 
ful and  natural,  and  practically  effortless  in 
themselves,  they  are  of  value.  Only  such 
methods  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  teaching  of 
writing.  Writing  is,  as  we  all  admit,  artificial, 
and  can  probaby  admit  of  some  worked  up 
scheme  of  presentation,  but  the  natural  and 
spontaneous  ones  are  preferable.  To  teach 
writing  to  primary  pupils,  it  is  essential  to  have 
a  vocabulary  suited  to  them,  but  to  construct  one 
is  not  essential.  If  the  teacher  is  awake  the 
children  if  given  any  freedom  at  all  will  sug- 
gest means  of  presenting  it  effectually.  The 
teacher  should  grasp  these  suggestions  and 
utilize  them  as  stepping  stones. 

As  soon  as  left  can  be  distinguished  from 
right,  the  words  should  be  used  in  preference  to 
"toward  the  door"  or  "toward  the  window"  as 
is  often  the  case.  A  line  should  be  taught  as  a 
line  and  a  space  as  a  space.  Tlie  work  itself  may 
be  likened  unto  something  which  they  already 
know  in  order  to  attract  their  attention  and  in- 
terest anil  to  lead  tliem  on  in  the  easiest  way.  It 
is  better  to  say  it  looks  like  than  to  say  it  is,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  want  the  truth.  The 
child  will  as  often  grasp  at  likenesses  as  at  reali- 
ties. To  say  that  an  oval  is  like  an  egg,  a  water- 
melon, or  a  football,  according  to  the  children's 
interests  is  productive  of  as  good  results  as  to 
say  it  is  such  and  such  a  thing,  A  child  can  be 
thrown  on  its  own  resources,  many  times  when 
we  do  not  expect  it  and  teachers  have  expressed 
their  surprise  at  the  way  their  children  have 
grasped  things  when  expressed  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  way. 

If  one  teacher  alone  taught  the  pupili  she 
might  use  her  own  vocabulary,  altliough  it  be 
not  always  the  most  natural,  but  where  a  special 
teacher  is  employed  such  a  vocabulary  and  de- 
vices if  not  perfectly  natural  are  stumbling 
blocks  and  hinderprogress.  They  tongue-tie  the 
special  teacherand  cause  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils. 

A  special  teacher  has  but  a  few  moments  to 
spend  in  each  room  weekly  and  these  moments 
should  count.  They  should  be  moments  during 
which  new  thoughts  are  instilled  antl  enthusi- 
asm stirred  up  again.  But  if  the  pupils  are  ac- 
customed to  many,  probably  overworked  de- 
vices, the  special  teacher  finds  himself  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  he  must  first  learn  the  vocabulan". 
If  any  devices  are  to  be  used,  the  special  teacher 
should  introduce  them.  He  is  there  as  a  person 
versed  in  his  special  line  and  it  is  his  duty  and 
privilege  to  teach  writing  in  the  best  way  pos- 
sible. If  the  teachers  have  helpful  ideas  they 
should  submit  them  to  the  special  teacher  for 
approval  and  use  in  the  other  rooms  thus  creat- 
ing a  uniformity  in  the  schools.  Uniformity 
and  system  mean  a  great  deal  toward  advance- 
ment, and  it  is  a  part  of  the  special  teacher's 
work  to  bring  it  about. 


A   Business  College  Solicilor, 

now  drawing  S1500.00  per  year  and  ex- 
penses, and  giving  satisfaction,  desires  a 
change.    Address, 

"SOLICITOR" 

Care  Business  Educator,    Columbus,  Ohio. 


XMAS   XMAS   XMAS   XMAS   XMAS 

Your  gift  will  be  more 
highly  prized  if  you  en- 
close with  it  one  of  my 
very  appropriately  de- 
signed HollilBy  Cards 
and  your  name  taste- 
fully and  accurately 
written  thereon,    i  DOZ. 

25C,    6  DIFFERENT    DE- 
SIGNS.   2^2  DOZ.  50C.  PLAIN  WHITE  20C,    LINEN  25C. 

Why  not  place  your  order  early  ? 
W.  C.  BROWNFIELD 

BOWLING  GREEN.  KY. 

XMAS       XMAS       XMAS 


BOX   242 

XMAS      XMAS 


WE  NEED 

A  PENMAN 

Exceptional  opening  in  commercial 
school  that  is  manned  by  backbone— 
not  wishbone.  Must  be  a  master  pen- 
man and  have  a  sense  of  imparting  his 
knowledge  to  the  "poor  writer"  as  well 
as  to  the  "pretty  good"  writer.His  future 
is  in  his  own  hands—no  room  for  a  "has 
been."  Ornamental,  pen  art  and  other 
commercial  subjects  will  be  an  asset. 
Can  put  the  right  man  to  work  immedi- 
ately in  this  city.  Save  time  by  giving 
fall  particulars.    Address  in  confidence, 

Harding  Ad.  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J, 


,ji^^^,  WOULD  YOU 


Show    this    wholly    visible 

id   let  them  see    wherein  It 

excells    any    $100    Type- 

riter  made,  if  we  would 

t  of  Co! 

keepforevei 

a  postal  card,  or 
,  simply 


Then  . 


I   a    lettei 


EMERSON  TYPEWRITER  CO., 


THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL.  Trilmne  Building.  New  York 
City,  a  monthly  magazine  of  4K  iiages.  contains  lessons  In 
Penmanship  hy  the  foremost  penmen  In  the  world:  also 
articles  on  Advanced  Bookkeeplne.  Higher  Acconntlng. 
Salesmanship.  Advertising,  Easiness  English,  Commercial 
Law  and  other  sabjects.  One  dollar  a  year;  a  sample 
copy  tor  rtve  two-cent  stamps. 


WANTED 

a  reliable  young  man  as  pardner  in  a 
growing  business  school;  established  14 
years;  good  equipment;  Penn.  town,  in- 
creasing rapidly;  will  sell  half  interest. 
Give  references,  age,  experience,  etc. 
Address  EY AN E,  care  Business  Educa- 
tor, Columbus,  Ohio. 


SOMETHING  NEW.  r= 


Earles'  Bookkeep- 
ng  Reference. 

Is  for  Students,  Bookkeepers  and  Teachers 
to  use  in  connection  with  any  system  of  book- 
keeping taught  in  Business  Colleges,  Com- 
mercial Departments  of  High,  Normal  and 
Grammar  Schools.  For  class  use  or  individ- 
ual study.  A  wonderful  aid  to  students  and 
teachers  of  bookkeeping. 

Full  Cloth.  Postpaid  60  Cents. 
W.  H.   EARLES.         LANSING,  MICH. 
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The  above  copy,  written  by  the  famous  A.  D.  Taylor,  Is  well  worth  much  stuily  by  all  who  wish  to  become  accarate  and  graceful  writers. 
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The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  loyal  support- 
ers, who  sent  clubs  during;  the  last  month,  rang- 
ing from  four  to  seventy-nine  subscriptions: 

J.  L.  Elicker,  School  of  Commerce,  Marion, 
Ohio  ;  H.  J.  Konkling,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Business 
Institute  ;  F.  E.  Oneth,  Columbus,  Ohio  :  J.  D. 
CnlIy,Pequod  Business  School,  Meriden,  Conn.; 
W.F.  Hostetler,  South  Bend,  Ind..High  School  ; 
H.  A.  Reneau,  Monroe.  Wis.,  Business  In- 
stitute ;  E.  C.  Barnes,  Barnes  Commercial 
School,  Denver,  Col.;  Robert  Johnson,  Jack- 
son School  of  Business,  Jackson.  Tenn.  ;  J. 
Goodenough,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Business  Col- 
lege ;  R.  \^  Thurston,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  W.  E. 
Worthington,  High  School,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.; 
E.  E.  Spanabel,  The  Harlior  Schools,  Ashtabula, 
Ohio  ;  Nora  McNamara,  Public  Schools,  New 
berry,  Mich.;  Jess  S.  Kellogg,  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
Business  Institute  :  O.  (J.  Martz,  Ashtabula. 
Ohio  ;  W.  E.  Crim,  Commercial  Department 
High  School,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.;  J.  E.  Waite, 
Hazelton,  Pa.,  Business  College  ;  F.  E.  Mitch- 
ell, Rutland,  Vt.,  Business  College  ;  M.  A. 
Adams,  Marietta,  Ohio,  Commercial  College  ; 
R.  E.  Neely,  Cyrene,  Ga.,  Institute  ;  John  W. 
Parker,  National  Business  College,  Alliert  Lea, 
Minn.;  E.  N.  Seavey,  Haverhill,  Mass..  Business 
College  ;  C.  A.  Zarker,  Pa.,  Business  and  Short- 
hand College,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  L.  L.  Hartley,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  Portland,  Oregon  ;  S.  C.  Coulson, 
Brown's  Business  College.  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  \V.  J. 
Slifer,  Spalding's  College,  KansasCity.Mo.;  Har- 
ry B.  Black,  Marshall,  111.;  Ashton  E.  Smith, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  K.  P.  Wood,  Acme  Bus- 
iness College,  Everett.  Wash.;  P.  T.  Pappas, 
LaPorte  Business  College,  LaPorte,  Ind.; 
J.  M.  Holmes,  San  Diego,  Cal.;  H.  A. 
Lough,  Duff's  College,  McKeesport,  Pa.;  C. 
R.  Wood,  Central  College,  Ubee.  Ind.;  L. 
C.  Kline,  Alhambra  Business  College,  Al- 
hambra.  Cal.;  Bro.  Victrice,  St.  Frederick's  Col- 
lege, Drummondsville,  Que.;  D.  Ferrara 
'Eastern,  Univiversitv  Prep.  School.  Claremore, 
'Okla. ;  Hettie  DeWalt,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo.; 
P.  W.  Seidel,  McPherson,  Kan.,  College  ;  .\. 
N.  Carmine,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Commercial 
Department  High  School;  A.  G.  Berry,  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  Business  College;  R.  Guillard. 
Chicago,  111..  Englewood  Business  College  ;  W. 
M.  Speicher,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Virginia  Com- 
mercial College  ;  V.  M.  Rubert,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  Lockyear's  Business  College  ;  L.  B.  Ed- 
gar, New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  High  School: 
Victor  Lee  Dodson,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa..  Business 
College  ;  W.  A.  Robbins,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Busi- 
ness College  :  E.  G.  Guyton,  New  Windsor, 
Md.,  Blue  Ridge  College  ;  E.  J.  Larrick,  West 
Lafayette,  Ohio,  College;  (J.  C.  Dorney,  Amer- 
ican Commercial  School,  AUentown,  Pa.;  A.  C. 
Chipman,  Salt  Lake  City,  I'tah,  Latter-Day 
Saints'  Business  College  ;  E.  H.  TuUis,  Alli- 
ance, Ohio,  Business  College  ;  Raymond  B. 
Gibbs,  Port  Deposit.  Md.,  The  Tome  School; 
Beverly  Deuel,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Business 
College  :  Geo.  Cromie,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta, 
Can.,  Southern  Alberta  Business  College  ; 
Wilder's  Business  College,  Colorado  Springs, 
Col.;  J.  W.  Alexander,  Laurium,  Mich..  Com- 
mercial School  ;  A.  H.  Quinette,  Indiana,  Pa., 
State  Normal  ;  C.  .\.  Callan.  Brainerd,  Minn.. 
High  School  ;  D.  Breha\it.  Pomona.  Calif.,  Bus- 
iness College  ;  James  Hope  &  Son,  CJttawa, 
Ont..  Can.;  L.  N.  Carter.  Keene,  Texas,  Indus- 
trial Academy  ;  J.  A.  Buell,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
C.  E.  Presho,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  J.  K,  Kincaid, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Mueller  School  ;  Artliur  L. 
Beelev,  Provo,  Utah,  Brigham  Young  Universi- 
ty ;  W.  L.  Wanlass.  Provo,  Utah,  Brigham 
Young  University  ;  L.  R.  Spencer,  New  Car- 
lisle, Ind.,  High'School  :  Harold  Brazelton, 
Quincy,  111.;  J.  S.  Eccles,  Central  Business  Col- 
lege, Toronto,  Ont.,  Can.;  L.  A.  Eubanks,  Tex- 
as Christian  University,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas  ;  Lena 
F.  Neall,  Lynn,  Mass.  ;  Gottlieb  Schatz,  Odessa, 
Wash.:  A.  H.  Mason,  Washington,  D.  C:  W.  J. 
John  Beattie,  Riverside,  Calif.;  J.  W.  Wester- 
velt.  Forest  City,  Business  College,  London, 
Ont.,  Can. 


Resolutions  Engrossed 

From  $5.00  Up. 

FRAME  OR  BOOK  FORM. 

Send  Manuscript    for   Estimate. 

Twelve   Years   Experience  Profes- 
sional Engrossing  in  New  York, 
Pittsburg  and  Chicago. 

High  Class  Work  Only 
C.  W.  NORDER 

MORGAN  PARK.  ILLINOIS 


NOTICE 


Penmen.  Writers,  and  Card  Artists  may  double 
their  earning  ability  monogramming  stationery  by 
hand  at  spare  moments.  Send  J)Oc  for  a  X  pt.  of  my 
"Has  The  Raised  Effect"  Embossing  Fluid,  all 
colors,  gold,  silver,  etc.  Anyone  can  use  it.  Noth- 
ing like  it  on  the  market.  I  hold  the  secret  of  com- 
position. You  can  make  $1000  or  more  a  year.  Am 
making  five  to  10")  orders  up  weekly  at  25c.  a  uuire 

nets  me  $300  profit. 

Send  for  sample  of  work  done.  30c  for  a  quire  of 
paper  with  your  initials  in  a  neat  monogram  upon 
it,  50c  for  a  box  complete.  25c  for  25  name  cards 
artistically  written,  .50c  for  a  '-j  pint,  of  The  Best 
Glossy  Black  Ink  on  the  market.  Satisfaction  Guar- 
anteed, 

A.  W.  H.   RONISH 
Penmanship,   Pen  Art.   Civil   Service,  Business.  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting  School 
BY    MAIL   OR   IN   ATTENDANCE 
17  ACADEMY  ST.  NEWARK,   N.  d. 

RATES    MOST    REASONABLE 


POSITIONS  WILL  BE  PLENTIFUL  NEXT  YEAR 

The  uiaenet  of  worth  Is  the  drawing  power  In  business.    It  Is  what  yon  are.  not  where  you  are. 

KranclaB  Courtney  will  receive  many  calls  for  teachers  of  penmanship  and  the  tomraeri.-lal  Branches  the  «>ni- 
Ing  year  and  those  who  write  the  Courtney  way;  the  winning  way.  win  be  recommended.  ,.,..,, 

It  yon  wish  to  increase  yonr  salary  In  your  present  position  or  desire  a  t-haniEe  tor  next  year  now  Is  the  time  to 
enroll  and  get  ready  for  the  opportunity  when  It  comes.    Yon  pay  no  lommlsslon  when  ynu  land  the  position. 

(■nortney-s  Improved  conVse  In  rapid  tireless  business  writing  by  mall   Is  not  for  the  few  but  for  the  rank  and 

tile  of  the  American  people.    If  yon  are  a  poor  writer  It  will  pay  you  and  pay  y.iu  well  to  write  tor  my  Illustrated 

Journal     The  course  Is  worth  many  times  the  price  asked.    Do  not  let  this  opportunity  go  by. 

FRANCIS  B.  COURTNEY,  PRINCIPAL 

COURTNEY'S  SCHOOL  OF  PENMANSHIP  BY    CORRESPONDENCE 

1774.  VINEWOOD   AVENUE  DETROIT.    MICH. 


F/?OM    THE 

Of" 


When  writing  the  school,  be  sure  to  state  that  vou  saw  this  ad  in  the  Business  Educator. 


MAKE  YOUR  READING  COUNT 

READ    THIS    COURSE 

(Thirty-fifth  C.  L.  S.  C.  Year.) 
Social  Progpress  in  Contemporary  Europe. 

Frederic  Austin  Ogg,    A.   M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Prof essor  of  History, 
Simmons  College,  Boston,   author  "Saxon   and  Slav,"  etc %\.rs^ 

Mornings  with  Masters  of  Arts. 

H.  H.  Powers,  Ph.  D.,  President  Bureau  of  Univerbity  Travel,   Bos- 
ton.    125  illustrations 12.00 

The  Spirit  of  French  Letters. 

Mabell  S.  C.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Asst.  Editor  The  Chautauquan.     Author 

' '  A  Tarheel  Baron  "  and  '  'Studies  in  Dickens" f  1  50 

Home  Life  in  Germany. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick |1.50 

The   Chautauquan   Magazine,    (Monthly— Illustrated    C.    L.   S.    C. 
membership  included  if  desired.)     Containing: 

Eurpean  Rulers:  Their  Modern  Significance. 

(Arthur  E.  Bestor,  A.  B.,  Director  Chautauqua  Institution)  ; 

A  Reading  Journey  in  Paris. 

(Mabell   S.   C.   Smith.)     The   monthly  magazine  also  serves  in  many 
interesting  ways  as  a  "don't  read  at  random"  teacher  for  the  reading 

course •  •»'■■'  "" 

Total fS.-id 

All  Four  Books  (cloth  bound)  and  the  Magazine $5.00 

"Remit  30c  extra  for  postage  or  prepaid  express.      "Collect  "  charge  are  more. 

"EASY  FOR  ANYBODY,  WORTH  WHILE    FOR  EVERYBODY" 

If  in  doubt,  send  stamp  for  handbooit  of  testimonials 

Address  Chautauqua  Institution,  Chautauqua.  New  York 

DON'T   READ   AT   RANDOM 
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PENMANSHIP  AS  A  PROFESSION. 


It  is  the  power  of  those  who  adopt  any  pro- 
fession to  give  it  a  certain  character  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world,  and  we  justly  condemn  in- 
dividuals who  in  any  manner  cast  a  reflection 
upon  their  calling.  The  ignorance  and  errors 
of  many  who  undertake  the  practice  of  law  or  of 
medicine  render  it  necessary  for  men  to  be  wary 
in  their  choice  of  a  lawyer  or  a  physician;  but 
no  one  should  therefore  withhold  confidence  or 
patronage  from  the  accomplished  and  worthy  in 
those  professions.  It  is  true  that  many  incom- 
petent and  unprincipled  teachers  of  penman- 
ship have  abused  the  public  trust,  but  the  ac- 
knowledged masters  of  the  art  have  been  emi- 
nently worthy  men.  Certainly  a  profession  so 
useful  and  so  honorable,  should  win  to  its 
ranks  the  noblest  and  the  best. 

The  want  of  competent  teachers  in  this  de- 
partment, is  deeply  and  widely  felt.  They  are 
needed  in  seminaries,  academies,  commercial 
colleges,  common  schools,  and  in  families 
throughout  the  country,  and  while  vast  numbers 
of  well  qualified  teachers  in  other  branches  wait 
for  employment,  this  demand  has  never  been 
supplied.  A  wide  field  is  also  open  for  travel- 
ing teachers.  The  majority  of  small  towns  can 
furnish  suitable  rooms  and  accommodations,  and 
would  give  an  accomplished  teacher  a  liberal 
patronage  for  a  course  of  lessons,  and  often  per- 
manent employment. 

The  universal  demand  for  this  special  kind  of 
instruction,  and  the  amount  of  good  that  may 
thus  he  done,  will  prove  powerful  inducements 
to  many  to  undertake  teaching  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, but  however  philanthropic  young  and  ar- 
dent teachers  may  be,  very  few  can  afford  to  ig- 
nore the  question  of  compensation,  and  when 
we  are  able  to  assure  them  that  services  of  this 
kind  are  quite  as  remunerative  as  other  labors  in 
the  school  room,  and,  in  many  instances,  more 
BO,  we  ate  presenting  an  attraction  which  will  be 
readily  appreciated. 

As  a  specialty  in  teaching,  this  is,  therefore, 
worthy  of  careful  consideration,  and  will  repay 
those  who  have  the  talent  and  ability  to  suc- 
ceed, and  are  willing  to  take  the  time  necessary 
for  preparations. 

We  address,  then,  intelligent,  enterprising 
young  men,  in  search  of  a  calling,  young  ladies 
of  refined  tastes,  who  wish  to  earn  their  own 
support,  and  all  who  desire  to  aid  themselves  in 
securing  a  liberal  education.  Here  is  a  profes- 
sion which  is  useful,  agreeable,  remunerative,  is 
not  so  laborious  as  other  forms  of  teaching,  and 
does  not  so  heavily  tax  the  brain,  while  it  still 
calls  into  requisition  the  work  of  careful  hands, 
exquisite  perception  of  form,  and  all  the  finer 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

What  are  the  qualifications  required?  Anil 
how  shall  I  prepare  for  the  work?  are  questions 
which,  at  this  point,  will  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  any  one  desiring  to  enter  the  pro 
fession, 

A  good  English  education  is  indispensable, 
and  in  acquiring  this,  it  is  assumed  that  elocu- 
tion and  the  laws  pertaining  to  language,  have 
received  a  share  of  attention.  The  ability  to 
speak  with  ease,  grace,  and  self-possession,  to  a 
class,  or  to  an  audience,  will  be  found  a  valuable 
accomplishment. 

In  making  special  preparation,  procure,  first. 
the  best  works  upon  the  subject  of  penmanship, 
and  become  familiar  with  the  theory,  also,  the 
best  copies,  and  be  unsparing  in  the  use  of  time 
for  practice.  Make  a  business  of  it;  devote  at 
least  from  three  to  six  months  to  special  train 
ing. 

If  possible,  place  yourself  under  tuition  of  a 
recognized  master  of  the  art,  one,  also,  who  is  a 
true  gentleman,  and  whose  association  will  in 
all  respects,  prove  a  benefit.  You  had  far  better 
trust  to  your  own  untiring  energy  and  persever- 
ance, and  such  adventitious  aids  as  you  may  be 
able  to  procure,  than  to  risk  the  incalculable  in- 
jury which  you  may  suffer  by  placing  yourself 
under  the  instruction  of  a  teacher  who  is  either 
incompetent  or  unprincipled. 

Let  plain,  practical  penmanship  be  mastered 
first,  then  consult  inclination  and  circumstances 
in  regard  to  acquiring  the  ornamental,  which, 
though  not  strictly  essential,  is  still  valuable, 
giving  scope  for  the  exercise  of  skill,  contribut- 
ing largely   to    the   cultivation   of  taste,    and 


enabling  the  teacher  to  display  practical 
writing  to  the  best  advantage. 

Aim  to  attain  a  high  rank  in  the  profession. 
Do  not  be  content  with  simply  being  able  to 
teach  penmanship,  and  rest  there  without  im- 
provement. There  are  laurels  to  be  won  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  professions.  In  doing  this, 
take  care  to  avoid  bravado  and  personalities. 
Endeavor  so  to  present  the  subject  that  its 
merits  will  modestly,  but  surely  commend 
themselves  to  your  pupils  and  hearers.  Do  not 
be  negligent  in  regard  to  personal  appearance, 
or  any  graces  of  manner  that  essentially  belong 
to  people  of  culture  and  refinement.  Let  your 
association  be  of  the  best  character,  and  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  profession  you  represent 
has  a  place  among  the  most  honorable  callings, 
and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  of 
human  progress.  All  that  can  be  done  to  ele- 
vate public  sentiment  upon  this  subject  is  well 
worthy  of  your  ambition. 

In  traveling  make  use  of  letters  of  recommen- 
dation and  introduction,  and  by  your  energy, 
dignity,  and  virtues,  prove  yourself  worthy  of 
the  confidence  they  may  win  for  you. 

We  would  urge  it  upon  young  farmers,  and 
others  who  have  long  evenings  that  may  appro- 
priately be  devoted  to  the  pen,  and  upon  young 
ladies  who  have  a  taste  and  a  talent  for  writing, 
to  prepare  for  this  work. 

Many  who  are  teaching  in  district  schools  for 
a  moderate  compensation,  may  make  additions 
to  their  income,  employ  leisure  time  profitably, 
and  do  inestimable  good,  by  taking  charge  of 
classes  in  penmanship. 

No  wonderful  indications  of  genius  in  this 
direction  neeii  be  demanded  as  a  test  of  fitness 
for  the  work,  and  no  slight  diflficulties  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  preparation. 

Among  the  many  who  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  receive  instructions  in  penmanship  from  a 
master  of  the  Spencerian  system  there  have  been 
remarkable  illustrations  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  untiring  energy,  and  an  indomitable 
will,  even  under  adverse  circumstances.  For 
the  encouragement  of  those  who  may  undertake 
the  mastery  of  the  pen,  we  give  the  following 
instance: 

A  young  man.  a  native  of  the  Empire  State, 
was  led,  not  by  a  love  of  adventure,  merely,  but 
by  an  inherent  spirit  of  enterprise,  to  the  now- 
noble  State  of  California.  Though  not  a  miner 
he  located  in  a  mining  country.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  stout  heart,  was  well  endowed  with 
muscular  strength,  and  engaged  in  various  en- 
terprises wherein  these  were  the  most  im- 
portant requisites.  The  cords  of  wood  which  he 
cut  and  piled  were  counted  by  the  hundred. 
He  lived  in  one  of  those  singular  specimens  of 
rural  architecture  known  as  "miner's  cabin,"  the 


interior  being  graced  with  a  small  stone  fire- 
place, around  which  were  hung,  in  all  their 
primitive  simplicity,  his  various  cooking  uten- 
sils. Near  by  were  two  rough  board  shelves, 
containing  his  limited  supply  of  plates,  cups 
and  jugs.  On  the  other  side  was  a  rude  pine 
table,  and  in  one  corner  lay  the  bunk  upon 
which  the  hardy  laborer  soundly  slept,  after  the 
toils  of  the  day. 

Rising  before  the  dawn,  he  every  morning 
conned  lessons  in  branches  which  he  had  no  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  in  his  earlier  days,  then 
repeated  them  to  himself  during  the  hours  of 
severest  labor,  until  every  thought  had  become 
his  own,  and  in  this  way  obtained  an  education 
which  fitted  him  nobly  for  his  subseciuent  career, 
while  still  earning  his  bread  in  the  "sweat  of  his 
brow." 

So  brave  and  persevering  a  student  could  not 
but  regret  that  his  only  means  of  recording  the 
new  ideas  gathered  day  by  day,  consisted  in  the 
rude  characters  he  had  learned  to  form  in  his 
boyhood. 

Ever  on  the  alert  to  use  whatever  advantage 
might  reach  his  secluded  western  home,  he  read 
one  day  a  circular  isgued  by  a  Famous  Writer,  in 
which  he  proposed  to  give  lessons  in  penman- 
ship by  mail.  Our  hero  at  once  wrote  to  him, 
soliciting  a  course  of  lessons.  The  answer,  in 
the  author's  own  matchless  chirogrophy,  con- 
tained the  most  explicit  instructions,  and  all 
that  the  pupil  needed  of  encouragement  in  his 
now  delightful  task.  The  correspondence  thus 
estahlished,  continued  until  the  beloved  teacher 
entered  the  better  land. 

Without  any  special  natural  talent  for  the  art, 
the  young  man,  whose  dauntless  courage 
smiled  at  obstacles,  became  in  time  a  master 
writer.  Prepared  under  his  training,  and  in- 
spired by  hie  example,  and  the  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  his  experience  during  the  dark  days  and 
nights  spent  in  his  cabin  and  in  the  forest, 
three  score  and  ten  teachers  of  penmanship 
were,  in  a  few  short  years  spreading  far  and 
wide  the  good  seed  thus  sown,  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Jay  Truitt.  Washington,  D.  C. 


u 

1  can  make  a  good   penman  of  you  at 
home  during  spare  time.    Write  for  my 
free  book,  "Hoip  to  Become  a  Oood  Pen- 
man:'   It  contains  specimens  and  tells 
how  others  mastered  penmanship  by  my 
method.     Your  name  will  be  elegantly 
written  on  a  card  if  you  encloae  stamp, 

\0J^-i:.. 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  406  Merer  Bldg..  Kansas  City.   Mo. 


By  Frank  A.  Krupp.  Penman,  Southern  Minn.  Normal  School,  Austin,  Minn.,  pupil  of  A.  W, 
Dakin,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  whose  penmanship  and  knife  work  are  known  for  their  excellence. 
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SIO.OO    IjOST 

Everv  time  I  enroll  a  stndent  f<>r  my  Diploma  L'onrse 
KY  MAIL,  still  I  am  wlUlnu  to  bear  the  loss,  to  help 
yon.  I  otter  nothing  free,  bnt,  have  a  rare  bargain  In 
PENMANSHIl'.     If  Interested  send  lOe  for  ■collection 


Commercial  Teachers: 


It  will  cost  you  just  $1  00  for  an  everlast- 
ing membership  in  the  GIBB  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY.  Our  Slogan  is  SERVICE  and 
it  belongs  to  you.        DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


rOR.  SALE 

More  than  2300  addresses  of  Business 
Training  Schools  in  the  U.  S.  The  only 
"99%  complete"  list  of  its  kind  for  sale 
at  any  price. 

MOK.TON  E.  DAWSON 
1235  Norwood  Street  Chie».<o,  III. 


$25.00 


I  desire  to  open  a  business  college 
and  am  looking  for  a  location.  If  any 
person  will  site  me  to  a  good  point,  I 
will  give  to  said  party  $25.00  in  cash, 
providing  I  decide  to  open  in  the  city 
named  by  him.     Write  full  particulars. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  as  to  the 
honesty  and  reliability  of  the  party 
placing  this  ad,  please  write  to  Zaner 
&  Bloser,  and  we  are  sure  that  you  will 
be  satisfied  that  everything  about  this 
proposition  will  be  absolutely  bonafide. 
Address  E.  H.  L.,  care  Business  Edu- 
cator, Columbus,  Ohio. 


203  Broadway 


New  York 


Churchill  Simplis 

Shnrthanri    ^  "s^^'  •'°e,  con- 

OllUrilldnU  nective  vowel  sys- 
tem, based  upon  the  movements  of  our 
ordinary  longhand  writing.  The  out- 
lines are  made  with  the  fewest  possible 
angles.  The  writing  has  strength,  dash, 
and  brevity  of  outline.  Students  attain 
a  working  speed  of  100  or  more  words  a 
minute  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Examination  copy,  paper  binding,  sent 
to  teachers  upon  receipt  of  50  cents. 

CHURCHILL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 
Grand  Rapids  Michigan 


SEND  NOW 

for  the  latest  book  on 

ALPHABETS 

the  work  of 

CHARLES  ROLLINSON 

America's  Foremost  Engrossing:  Artist 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth 
$1.00  postpaid 

Ames  &  RoUinson 


SCHOOL  PARTNER  WANTED 

A  practical  bnslness  collefte  teacher  either 


Iambus.  Ohio 


:m  sell  half  Interest 
nst  have  83000. 
Educator.  Co- 


^¥ANTe:d 

A   young   man    to   manage   one  of  our  branch 
schools  Address, 

WILLIAMS    BUSINESS    COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenuk,  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  i^raduates, 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    colleses 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  MANAGER 


Are  yoa  looking  for  a  good  posUion  ? 
Are  you  looking  for  a  strong  teacher  ? 
If  so,  write  us.      We  have  been  plac- 
ing teachers  since  1S77. 

UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 
Tribune  Bldg.  New  York  City 


-THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS^  AGENCY- 


Backed  by  twelve  years  of  successful  experience  in  supplying  first-class  bookkeeping,  shorthand 

and  penmanship  teachers,  we  solicit  a  share  of  your  patronage  this  year. 

E.  C.  ROGERS,  Manager  20  East  Gay  Street,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


ALL  SUMMER  SCHOOL  RECORDS  BROKEN 

104  commercial  teachers,  representing  seventeen  states  and  Canada,  were  in  attendance. 
36  members  of  this  class  secured  the  teachers*  diploma,  and  the  majority  of  the  class  were 
engaged  on  the  ground  for  teaching  positions  by  school  officials  who  traveled  long  distances 
to  secure  personal  interviews. 

Enthusiastic  letters  are  being  received  from  many  of  these  teachers  now  very  happy  in 
their  work.  A  number  of  them  will  return  next  July  to  complete  the  preparation  for  the 
teachers'  diploma.  A  good  class  of  commercial  teachers  now  in  attendance,  covering  the 
subject  matter  of  the  commercial  texts  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  July  work  in  methods.  Full 
particulars  in  our  bulletin,  mailed  on  receipt  of  postal  card  request. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 


WE    CONDUCT 


A.N    OPPOR.TVNITY    CLEARING  HOVSK 

and  can  Market  Your  Ability.  We  receive  hundreds  of  calls  from  commercial  high 
schools  and  business  colleges.  Your  name  on  our  directory  places  you  in  close  touch 
with  the  Position  market.     Free  registration.     Address 

THE  CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY     (Incorporattil)     BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS 


ranks  third  in  size  among  Illinois 
cities.    Our  man  heads  the  business 

department  in  the  High  School. 
Springtield.  "The  Capitol  City,"  took  our  candidate  forasimiliar 
position.  Barnes  Business  College,  the  old,  reliable  school  of  St. 
Louis,  selected  a  third  man  through  us.  Yes,  we  till  choice  positions 
everywhere.  WE  GET  RESULTS  !  Keep  an  up-to-date,  free  regis- 
tration, in  our  tiles.    It  pays  ! 


THE    SPECIALISTS' 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT.  Mgr. 


EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

WEBSTER  GROVES.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


POSITIONS 

coSercial 

TEACHERS 

SPE°aA\Ty 


Teachers'  Agency 

449  S.  2nd  Street 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


Our  specialty  is  furnishing  public  and  private  schools  with  competent  teachers  of  the 
commercial  branches,  shorthand,  penmanship,  etc.  We  invite  correspondence  from 
schools  in  need  of  first-class  teachers,  and  from  teachers  who  desire  connection  with 
good  schools.     No  Registration  Fee. 


RSSVLTS    IN    EMERGENCY 

This  is  written  OctoberSO,  Since  September  1.  we  have  tilled  these  high  school  positions, 
at  the  monthlv  salaries  indicated:  Albion.  Neb..  $90;  Faribault,  Minn,,  $133;  Sparta,  Wis..  $110; 
Kingston.  Pa ',  $80 ;  Hammonton.  N.J  ,$100;  Norfolk,  Va..  §100;  Phoenix.  Ariz,,  $110;  Meri- 
den.  Conn..  $150.  Besides,  we  had  many  others  to  fill  but  did  not  have  the  kind  of  available 
candidates  that  we  could  recommend.  Then,  too,  we  sent  a  man  to  a  Michigan  commercial 
school  at  $1700  ;  another  to  Nebraska  at  $1200  ;  another  to  New  York  at  $1500 ;  California,  $1000  ; 
New  Jersey.  $1300;  West  Virginia.  $1200 ;  in  addition  to  several  that  we  do  not  care  to  an- 
nounce now.  We  have  some  very  tine  positions  now  open  forgood  teachers,  mostly  for  men, 
thus:  Maryland,  $1500;  Iowa,  $1200;  Minnesota,  $120u ;  California,  $1200;  New  York,  $1800; 
North  Dakota.  $120(i ;  Massachusetts,  two  at$i500  ;  Minnesota.  $  000.  Several  of  these  are  high 
schools.  It  is  not  too  early  to  tile  your  application  with  U' for  next  year.  Many  school  offic- 
ials are  learning  to  come  to  us  early  so  as  to  have  a  wide  choice,  and  before  everybody  gets  into 
the  game,  making  it  a  wild  scramble.     "No  position,  no  pay"  is  our  motto. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


(A   SPECIALTY   BY   A   SPECIALIST) 


E.    E.    GAYLORO.    \ 
PROSPECT   HILL,    BEVERLY, 
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THE  CANAL  BOAT. 


D        CLUB  CHAT        D 
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A  good  list  of  subscriptions  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged from  Mr.  E.  L.  Grady,  penman  in 
the  Manchester  College,  North  Manchester, 
Ind.  This  school  seems  to  be  maintaining  a 
reputation  for  enthusiastic,  thorough  instruction 
in  penmanship  as  well  as  in  other  things, 

A  large  list  of  subscriptions  has  been  received 
from  D.  L.  M.  Raker,  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, Harrisburg,  Pa.  Mr.  Raker  is  doing  his 
share  to  raise  the  standard  of  penmanship. 

A  good  size  list  of  subscriptions  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  skillful  penman,  A.P.  Meub, 
of  La  Junta,  Colo  Mr.  Meub  is  quite  enthusi- 
astic in  penmanship  and  secures  very  good  re- 
sults. 

A  splendid  list  of  subscriptions  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Chas.  C.  Jones,  director  of  the 
Commercial  Department  in  the  Dunkirk,  N.  Y., 
High  School.  Our  readers  will  recall  his  splen- 
did articles  on  accountancy  contributed  to  The 
Business  Educator  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

The  Mansfield,  Mass..  High  School  is  turning 
out  excellent  penmanship  under  the  instruction 
of  Miss  Grace  M.  Cassiday.  A  good  list  of  sub- 
scriptions has  been  received  from  her,  and  re- 
cently her  students  have  carried  oflf  a  number 
of  B.  E.  Certificates. 

Geo.  W.  Collins,  principal  of  the  penmanship 
department  in  the  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich-,  in  a  recent  letter  favoring  us  with  a  good 
list  of  subscriptions  to  The  Business  Educa- 
tor, reports  that  their  attendance  is  larger  this 
year  than  it  was  last  year  at  this  time.  Mr.  Col- 
lins  has  succeeded  Mr.  A.  M.  Wonnell.  who 
held  the  position  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

L.  B.  Edgar,  of  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio, 
High  School,  appreciates  the  many  good 
things  contributed  to  THE  Business  Educa- 
tor. He  has  recently  shown  his  appreciation 
in  the  way  of  a  club  for  the  Students'  Edition. 

G.  E.  Spohn,  of  the  Capital  City  Commercial 
College.  Madison,  Wis.,  the  loyal  supporter  of 
The  Educator  and  of  good  penmanship,  or- 
dered one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  The  Ed- 
ucator to  be  sent  to  him  each  month  for  a 
year. 

AG.  Berry,  of  The  Norwich,  Conn.,  Business 
College,  is  certainly  helping  to  make  this  the 
banner  year  for  The  Business  Educator. 
We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  list  of  forty  sub- 
scriptions, ten  of  which  are  for  the  Professional 
edition. 

Our  friend  and  loyal  supporter,  Don  E.  Wise- 
man, of  the  Mountain  State  Business  College, 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  succeeds  in  turning  out 
some  excellent  students  in  penmanship,  as  well 
as  in  other  lines.  The  majority  of  his  students 
subscribe  for  The  Business  Educator.  A 
large  list  has  recently  been  received  from  bim. 

A.  (5.  Bauer,  of  the  Lebanon.  Pa.,  Business 
College,  is  a  good  supporter  of  THE  Educa- 
tor. We  receive  subscriptions  from  him  each 
year,  and  he  succeeds  in  turning  out  many  good 
practical  business  writers,  judging  from  the 
number  of  Certificates  annually  granted  to  his 
students. 

W.  C.  Brownfield,  of  the  Bowling  (ireen,  Ky ., 
Business  University,  recently  favored  The 
Business  Educator  with  a  list  of  eighty-five 
subscriptions,  seventeen  of  which  were  for  the 
Professional  Edition.  Mr.  Hrownfield  reports 
that  their  enrollment  for  September,  1912,|shows 
an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  over  the 
enrollment  for  September,  liHl,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  enrollment  for  September, 
191 1,  was  a  record  breaker.  Surely  the  Bowling 
Green  Business  University  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

B.  F.  Duff,  Stockton.  Calif.,  favored  us  with 
some  unusually  graceful  and  well  written  cards 
in  the  ornamental  style.  He  also  writes  an  ideal 
business  hand,  as  shown  by  a  letter  in  which  he 
ordered  The  Business  Educator.  Mr.  Duff 
is  teaching  penmanship  in  the  Stockton  High 
School, 


The  fourth  in  a  series  of  blackboard  sketches  on  commercial  transportation  by  Frederick 
Whitney,  Art  Instructor,  Salem,  Mass.,  State  Normal  School. 
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By  G.  E.  Gustafson,  Penman,  Inter-State  Business  College,  Reading,  Pa. 
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One  of  the  120  plates  in  The  Madarasz  Book.    It  shows  by  some  of  the  unretouched  and  uncompleted  letters  how  he  did  his  work.    It  is  therefore 

doubly  valuable  to  the  student. 
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Penmanship     \ 
for 
Public  Schools 

C.  E.  DONEB, 

Director  of  WrlHn§  in 

three  of  Massaciiu- 
setts  Normal  Schools 


SUliGESTIONS     FOR      PAPEB      PRACTICE. 
GRADES  FIVE  AND  SIX. 

The  abilttj-  to  write  legibly  with  ease  and  rap- 
idity is  a  power  worth  possessing:  by  any  public 
school  pupil  or  by  any  one  for  that  matter.  The 
greatest  worth  of  a  good  handwriting  is  deter- 
mined by  the  fact  that  it  is  eagerly  sought  in 
this  commercial  age  ;  and  as  a  rule  the  one  who 
has  the  ability  to  write  a  good  hand  finds  it  a 
useful  ;servant,  a  valuable  life  companion,  al- 
ways a  good  recommendation,  and  very  often  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  higher  position  in  life. 
Now  is  the  time  and  here  is  the  grade  for  pupils 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  good  handwriting. 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  each  teacher  to  possess 
such  a  hand  herself  so  that  she  may  have  the 
skill  and  ability  to  teach  it  to  her  pupils. 

LAYING  THE  RIGHT  FOUNDATION. 

Ann   Movement   Drills    for    Relaxation 

and  Ease. 
Drills    to  he  siren   occasionally  diirint; 

the  year. 

Step  1.  Let  the  full  weight  of  the  right  arm 
rest  on  the  desk.  Close  the  right  hand  making 
a  fist.  This  swells  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  el- 
bow. Center  the  thought  on  these  muscles,  not 
at  the  hand.  With  the  hand  closed  this  way, 
move  the  arm  rapidly  on  the  muscle  in  front  of 
the  elbow  in  and  out  of  the  sleeve  to  the  count 
of  one,  one.  one,  one,  and  at  the  rate  of  200 
"ones,"  per  minute  ;  then  roll  the  arm  on  the 
muscle  circling  the  closed  hand  toward  the  left 
at  the  same  rate  ;  then  reverse  the  movement 
with. the  closed  hand  circling  toward  the  right 
at  the  same  rate.  These  movements  are  (1) 
push-and-pull,  (2)  round  direct,  (3)  round  in- 
direct. They  should  be  practiced  thoroughly 
and  rapidly.  Caution.  The  arm  and  sleeve 
must  not  slip  on  the  desk  or  be  lifted  from  the 
desk.      Occasionally    when    practicing    these 


movements,  press  down  on  the  muscle— this 
will  keep  the  arm  from  slipping  or  being  raised 
from  the  desk. 

Step  2.  Now  open  the  hand  out  flat.  Keep 
the  wrist  and  hand  free  from  the  desk.  Practice 
the  same  three  movements  to  the  same  count 
and  at  the  same  rate.  Watch  the  tips  of  the  fin- 
gers and  see  that  they  circle  when  practicing  the 
"round  direct"  and  "round  indirect"  move- 
ments. 

Step  3.  Now  curve  the  third  and  fourth  fin- 
gers under  the  hand,  bend  the  foretinger  and 
thumb,  and  practice  rapidly  the  same  three 
movements— push-and-pull,  round  direct  and 
round  indirect— to  the  same  count  and  at  the 
same  rate.  The  third  and  fourth  fingers  must 
glide  freely  on  the  d.;sk  in  the  three  directions. 
When  practicing  with  the  hand  in  a  writing  po- 
sition in  this  way.  the  wrist  must  not  touch  the 
desk  or  paper.  Place  the  thumb  against  the 
foretinger  about  at  the  first  joint.  The  clothing 
of  the  forearm  should  be  loose  so  as  to  give  free- 
dom to  the  movement. 

Step  4.  Practice  with  the  penholder  In  the 
hand,  but  without  Ink  on  the  pen.  Dry  pen 
practice  is  for  the  purpose  of  touching  the  pen 
lightly  to  the  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
gives  correct  movements  for  making  the  exer- 
cises with  ink.  Movement  exercises  or  letters 
are  the  pictures  or  photographs  of  certain  move- 
ments. Therefore,  if  the  movements  with  dry 
pen  are  made  correctly  and  brought  under  con- 
trol, the  exercise?  or  letters  will  represent  good 
pictures  when  Ink  Is  used.  First  practice  the 
push-and-pull  movement  to  the  count  of  one, 
one,  one,  one  ;  or,  down,  down,  down,  down,  at 
the  rate  of  200  downward  strokes  per  minute. 
This  count  Is  for  the  downward  strokes  only. 
At  this  rate  500  counts  should  fill  one  line,  two 
spaces  high,  progressing  slowly  across  the  pa- 
per. Two  spaces  Is  between  three  blue  lines. 
Also  practice  one  space  which  Is  between  two 
blue  lines.  Important.  In  practicing  the 
push-and-pull  movement,  push  and  pull  the  pen 
directly  away  from  and  toward  the  center  of  the 
body.  This  determines  the  correct  slant 
for  exercises  and  letters.  The  fingers  must 
not  act  ;  they  are  used  only  for  holding  the  pen  - 
holder.  Also  practice  with  dry  pen  the  round 
direct  and  the  round  indirect  movements,  pro- 
gressing slowly  across  the  paper  to  the  count  of 
one,  one,  one,  one  :  or.  round,  round,  round, 
round  ;  or,  light,  light,  light,  light  ;  at  the  rate 
of  200  downward  strokes  or  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  500  counts  filling  a,  line  at  this  rate. 
Also  a  good  movement  to  practice  with  the  dry 
pen  isthe  over-and-back,  or  lateral  movement, 
gliding  the  pen  lightly  the  full  length  of  the 


line  to  the  count  of  over-back,  over-back,  over- 
back  :  or,  glide-back,  glide-back,  glide-back, 
making  the  motion  rapidly  enough  to  admit  of 
an  easy  movement  of  the  pen.  In  practicing 
these  movements,  the  wrist  must  he  free 
from  the  paper,  Ihe  third  and  fourth  fingers 
must  glide  freely,  and  the  hand  must  be  in  a 
standlng-up,  working  position. 


FORM      AND      MOVEMENT      SHOULD 
TAUGHT  TOGETHER. 


BE 


Success  follows  in  the  teaching  of  writing 
when  form  and  movement  are  combined.  As  a 
rule  It  Is  unwise  to  sacrifice  one  for  the  other. 
There  are  times,  however,  when  it  Is  well  to  em- 
phasize form  and  there  are  times  when  It  Is  well 
to  emphasize  movement,  but  the  two  should 
never  be  entirely  separated.  The  best  results 
are  secured  when  simple,  graceful  forms  are 
practiced  with  simple,  graceful  movements. 
Asfar  as  possible  movement  exercises,  letters, 
figures,  words  and  sentences  should  be  closely 
connected,  so  as  to  insure  both  form  and  free- 
dom In  practice  and  all  written  work.  In  the 
grading  of  writing  both  form  and  movement 
should  be  considered.  For  example,  form 
might  grade  95  per  cent,  and  movement  75  per 
cent.  The  true  grade  would  therefore  be  85 
per  cent. 


In  Business  Writing,  Ornamental  Writing, 
Engrossing  Script  and  Lettering.  Pen 
Copies,  Red  Ink  Criticism,  Easy  Payments, 
Circular  free.    Address, 


Amarillo,  Texai 


ENGROSSING  PRINTS.  I  have  had  en- 
'  graved  six    of 

my  most  elaborately  engrossed  Resolutions 
and  Memorials,  prints  of  which  (6x9 
inches)  I  am  pleased  to  ofifer  postpaid  for 
25  cents. 


P.  W.  COSTELLO. 


Scranton,  P&.. 
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A  splendid  example  in  pen  technic,  designing,  pen  drawing  and  lettering  by  P.  W.  Costello,  Scranton.  Pa. 
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Miss  Ellen  E.  Klnsel.  whose  clear-cut,  pleas- 
ing, aggressive  and  determined  features  are 
shown  herewith,  is  a  native  of  Altoona,  Pa., 
where  she  is  supervising  the  writing  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  doing  It  with  her  tireless  energy 
and  characteristic,  progressive  spirit. 

She  received  her  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Altoona,  and  later  taught  in  the 
grades,  attending  summer  schools  at  Ebens- 
burg,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Zanerian.  At  one  time  she  specialized  on 
Mathematics,  but  became  inierested  in  the 
teaching  of  penmanship,  with  the  result  that 
her  work  in  that  line  and  her  enthusiasm  led  to 
her  being  elected  to  supervise  the  writing 
throughout  the  schools. 

The  progress  her  teachers  and  pupils  are  mak- 
ing, and  the  results  they  are  securing,  indicate 
that  Supt.  Baish  made  no  mistake  in  selecting 
her  as  the  human  dynamo  of  pedagogy  and 
practice  in  writing  to  place  that  subject  on  a  ba- 
sis second  to  no  other  anywhere. 

Her  personality  is  pleasing,  her  manner  tact- 
ful, her  enthusiasm  sincere,  and  her  energy 
catching. 


THE  EASTERN  PENMAN 

Published  Every  Month  by 

B.  H.  SPENCER,    Paterson,  N.  J. 

One  of  the  finest  penmen  in  the  V  S. 
writes  :  •■The  March  number  of  the  East- 
ern Penman  is  worth  the  price  of  a  year's 
subscription." 

SEND  FOR  A  SAMPLE  COPY  TODAY 


PERSONAL   BOOKKEEPING 

is  a  text  designed  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
showing  any  man  or  woman  how  he  or  she  may 
keep  a  record  of  individual  business  transactions 
in  the  briefest  and  most  systematic  way  possi- 
ble. It  gives  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
principle  and  rules  of  double  entry  bookkeeping. 
Price  postpaid,  81.00. 

O.  L    ROGERS,  Publishers 

1210  Nuttman  Ave.         Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


Gr  ak.ncl  C  Krlstnrka^s  Of  f  er 

50c  WORTH  OF  ARTISTIC  PENWORK  FOR  25c 

This  ■QKer' is  lo  NEW  CUSTOMERS  ONLY.   Limit.  ONE 

tea  Customer. 

6  large  rtne  quality  cards,  with  Merry  Christmas  1912 
and  your  name  written  In  our  rtnest  style;  value  15c.  6 
hand  nourished  cards,  six  designs,  with  Merry  Christmas, 
name  and  year  llnely  lettered  In;  value  26c.  One  large 
hand-Hoarlshed  Christmas  Card,  bird  design,  postal  card 
size  with  name.  etc..  Inserted;  value  lOo.  This  whole  lot 
only  26c  postpaid;  value  50c. 

Any  o(  above  mailed  separately  for  value  gli 
"1.  stamps  J.        ■       ■      .-         ■ 
ved.    Zanei 
our  wort.     Order  earl: 

F.  E.  PERSONS,  445  Breckenridge  SL,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


HINTS   TO    THE   LEARNER   OF 
ROUNDHAND  OR  ENGROSS- 
ING SCRIPT. 

BY    THE   EDITOR 

The  style  of  writing  shown  herewith,  com- 
monly called  rouodhand  or  engrossing  script, 
was  evolved  between  four  and  five  hundred 
years  ago,  and  reached  a  very  high  state  of  de- 
velopment, almost  as  we  have  it  today,  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

It  has  been  modified  less  since  that  time  than 
any  other  style  of  writing,  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
possesses  more  hne  art  qualities  than  any  other 
hand.  Its  broad  turns,  heavy  shades,  and  light 
lines  make  it  plain,  graceful  and  effective. 

To  acquire  it  one  should  use  an  Oblique  holder 
with  the  pen  point  elevated  above  the  center  of 
the  holder,  nearer  the  top  of  the  holder 
than  the  center.  The  pen  should  be  flexible, 
yet  fine;  the  ink  should  be  dark  enough  to 
make  a  black  shade  and  yet  thin  enough  to 
make  a  gray  hair  line.  The  paper  should  be 
firm. 

The  movement  employed  is  not  as  free 
and  rapid  as  in  {irnamental  or  business  penman- 
ship. The  hand  should  be  thrown  over  on  the 
side  and  the  movement  should  be  a  combina- 
tion of  linger,  hand,  wrist  and  arm  action.  Some 
use  the  fingers  more  than  the  wrist  and  arm, 
while  some  seem  to  use  the  wrist  and  arm  more 
than  the  fingers.  The  action  should  he  slow 
and  sure. 

The  straight  line  exercise  representing  the 
first  copy  given  herewith,  is  a  good  one  to  prac- 
tice upon,  aiming  to  space  it  uniformly,  to  slant 
it  regularly,  and  to  make  the  strokes  the  same  in 
width.  It  is  also  well  to  begin  and  end  the 
stroke  as  nearly  square  with  the  head  and  base 
lines  as  possible.  It  is  also  best  to  use  a  head 
and  base  line  for  the  minimum  letters. 

The  second  exercise  is  made  by  raising  the 
pen  at  the  base  line,  after  having  turned  it 
toward  the  right.  The  exercise  can  be  done 
fairly  successfully  without  pen  lifting,  but  near- 
ly all  engrossers  raise  the  pen,  as  it  releases  the 
tension  and  allows  more  of  a  rest.  The  up 
stroke  can  then  be  made  more  freely  than  the 
down  stroke.  The  up  stroke,  however,  should 
not  be  slanted  more  than  the  down  stroke. 
Make  a  full  turn  at  the  bottom,  and  then 
make  the  stroke  upward  rather  than  rightward 
aiming  to  make  the  downwardstrokesclose  to  it. 
The  third  exercise  is  the  reverse  of  the  second 
the  turn  being  made  at  the  top  instead  of  the 
bottom.  There  is  no  need,  however,  of  raising 
the  pen  at  the  top,  although  some  engross- 
ers do  it.  Start  the  second  form  close  to  the  first 
and  do  not  touch  the  shade,  or  it  will  blurr. 

The  fourth  exercise,  the  one  with  the  turn  at 
the  top  and  at  the  bottom,  is  one  that  needs  to 
be  made  with  less  freedom  than  appears,  for  it 
looks  as  though  it  might  be  made  quite  offhand, 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  Endeavor  to  keep  the 
turns  the  same  in  width  at  the  top  as  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  shaded  strokes  the  same  slant 
and  width  as  in  the  former  exercises. 

The  fifth  exercise  involves  similar  principle 
to  the  exercises  above,  but  is  more  compact  and 
technically  more  difticult,  because  of  the  close 
contact  of  the  hair  lines  to  the  shades. 

The  "n"  exercise  is  an  excellent  one  for  prac- 
tice, involving  the  principles  in  the  first  and 
fifth  exercises. 

The  "u",  "n"and  "m"  exercises  each  in  turn 
involve  no  new  principles  and  therefore  need 
but  little  additional  comment.  The  finish  of  the 
"w"  should  be  made  on  the  inside  of  the  form  or 
to  the  left  of  the  upstroke,  and  it  is  well  to  make 
it  in  the  form  of  a  blind  or  filled-in  loop. 

Keep  the  connecting  lines  between  the  small 
"v's"  quite  close  in  order  to  keep  the  shades  on 
the"v's"  from  being  thrown  too  far  apart,  the 
aim  being  to  keep  shaded  strokes  as  nearly 
equally  distant  as  possibe. 


The  "x"  is  started  the  same  as  "n"  and  the 
second  part  is  much  the  same  as  an  unshaded 

All  of  these  forms  were  written  and  reduced 
one-third  in  engraving,  and  retouched  but  very 
little.  They  are  given  to  show  rather  free,  ac- 
tual writing  rather  than  the  most  perfect  type.  In 
practicing  these  copies  it  would  be  well  to  use 
one-half  inch  ruled  paper  and  to  make  the  let- 
ters one-half  inch  high. 

Strive  to  secure  graceful  turns,  and  shades 
that  are  apparently  uniform  in  width  from  top  to 
bottom,  allowing  about  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  heighth  of  the  letter  for  turn-making  and 
for  increasing  or  diminishing  the  shade.  No 
slant  lines  were  used  and  none  are  recommend- 
ed for  ordinary  practice,  it  being  well  to  train 
the  eye  to  judge  spacing  and  slant.. 
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DESIQNINO 

And 

EMOROSSINO 

By 

E.  L.  BROWN. 

Rockland,  Me. 

Send  self -addressed 

postal  for  criticism, 

and  stamps  for  return 

of  specimens. 
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and  your  work  will  grow  in  strength  and  gener- 
al effect. 

When  your  drawing  is  completed,  view  it  at  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  feet  to  see  how  well 
you  have  hlended  the  tones.  At  this  distance 
the  values  will  be  nearly  as  soft  and  pleasing  as 
those  of  a  wash  drawing. 

Best  wishes  for  a  Happy  Christmas. 


Study  in  Lines 

Tt  matters  little  what  medium  is  used  as  long 
as  the  drawing  is  correct  in  values.  The  Christ- 
mas design  shows  what  effect  can  be  obtained 
with  a  coarse  pen  and  black  ink. 

Lay  off  the  design  roughly  in  pencil,  first  aim- 
ing for  the  general  proportions,  size  and  style 
of  lettering,  etc.  The  ice  effect  on  initial  "C" 
and  the  snow  on  bows  suggest  winter,  and  Old 
Santa's  face  reminds  us  of  the  mid-winter  holi- 
day season,  of  Christmas  presents  and  good 
cheer. 

After  the  pencil  drawing  is  finished  proceed 
to  ink  in,  using  a  medium  coarse  pen  and  India 
ink.  Chemical  inks  should  not  be  used  for  pen 
drawing.  Study  the  color  values  very  carefully. 
Use  vertical  lines  for  background  of  initial  "C" 
and  figures.  Leave  the  white  paper  for  ice, 
snow  and  the  beard  of  Santa.  Don't  use  any 
more  lines  than  you  need  for  the  desired  effect. 
Study  constantly  to  eliminate  superfluous  lines, 


Resolutions,    Testimo- 
nials, Memorials,  Etc. 
ENGROSSED 

-"^^ 

Heraldry  and  Illumina- 
tion Diplomas  Filled 

l.U  Alderman 

H.  W.  STRICKLAND 

St.                Springfield.  Mass. 

FINE   PENMANSHIP 

Try  our  Superior  Courses  in  Shading  Penman- 
ship. Students  everywhere  are  delighted  with 
our  Fancy  and  Artistic  Styles.  All  copies  pen 
written.  You  should  educate  for  profitable  em- 
ployment, there  is  money  in  this  work  for  you. 
Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  free  sam- 
ples of  our  fine  Pen  Art  Work.    Address. 

WORLD  S  COR.  SCHOOL  OF  PEN  ART, 
JUNCTION  CITY.  OHIO 


-^Penmen's  Supplies-^ 

500-3ply  Wed.  Cards,  75c.    500  Colored,    70c 

100-12ply    Cards  for  knife  Carving 35c 

100  Hot  Air  Cards.  25c    100  Bird  Cards  25c 

12  Pen  Flourished  Post  Cards,  assorted, 15c 

Penmen's  Souvenir  &  Card  Writing  (36  p)  35c 
1  lb.  Special  ruled  paper  for  Script  Writing,  45c 
1  Hand  turned  oblique  penholder,  prof  style  35c 
One  2  oz.  bottle  Card  Writer's  Favorite  Ink,  25c. 
The   above    Articles    Sent    Prepaid    by    Mail. 

46  page  Manual  for  Card  Writers  2c 
W.  McBee.  19  Snyder  St.,  N.  S.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


,jETEINBllliK 
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WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing:  in  plaio  or  fountain 
pena  (3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  aoc.) 
The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  eDgro8§ing,  etc. 
(3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  30c.) 

These  in Ite  write  black  from  the  pen 

point  and  otay  black  forever;  proof  to 

age,  air,  BonBhlne, chemicals  and  fire. 

If  your  dealtT  dots  not  supply 

these  inks,  send  to 

GHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  GO  ,  Mfii  , 
271  Ninth  St.  BaooLra,  N.  Y. 


J.  V.  Barnes,  Wenatchee,  Wn. 
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W.  C.  Browiifield.  Penman,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business  University. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS      Q 


nicziaiizji: 


"Lessons  in  Penmanship"  by  J.  H.  Bachten- 
kircher,  Lafayette.  Ind..  is  the  title  of  a  splen- 
didly written  and  graded  penmanship  exercise 
intended  for  use  primarily  in  the  grades  of  the 
public  schools. 

"Pitman's  Shorthand  Writers  Phrase  Book 
and  Guides"— Railway-Price  75c  and  "Key  to 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,"  price  $1.00.  are  the 
titles  of  two  splendidly  bound,  printed  and  en- 
graved books  of  special  vnlue  to  teachers  of 
Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand,  being  high  grade  in 
quality  and  thoroughly  practical.  Faultless  is 
the  term  which  comes  more  nearly  describing 
these  products  than  any  other  in  our  vocabulary. 

"Modern  Public  School  Writing"  is  the  title 
of  a  very  practical  little  booklet  of  43  pages 
by  G.  A.  Race.  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Bay 
City.  Mich.  It  is  based  upon  the  arm  move- 
ment method  and  contains  a  graded  series  of 
copies  especially  designed  for  grammar  grade 
use.  The  copies  having  been  written  and  photo 
engraved  from  the  actual  free  and  rapid  writing 
of  the  author.  Mr.  Race  is  one  of  our  wide 
awake  progressive  practical  supervisors. 

"A  Manual  of  Shoemaking  and  Leather  and 
Rubber  Products"  by  William  H.  Dooley,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Lowell  Industrial  School,  Little, 
Brown  &  Company,  Boston,  Price,  SI. 50  net. 
The  Manual  contains  287  pages,  cloth  bound, 
printed  on  heavy  paper  and  profusely  illustrated. 
Anyone  interested  in  the  making  of  shoes  will 
find  this  volume  of  exceptional  value,  covering 
as  it  does  the  history  of  shoe  making,  the  anat- 
omy of  the  foot,  the  materials  which  go  to  make 
up  shoes,  the  method  of  manufacturing,  etc.,  etc. 
Teachers  (»f  commercial  geography  and  com- 
mercial products  will  find  this  Manual  authori- 
tative and  practical. 


"Correct  Business  and  Legal  Forms",  a  refer- 
ence manual  for  Stenographers,  Secretaries  and 
reporters  by  Eleanor  Banks,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York  and  London.  Price  SI. 25  net. 
This  volume  is  cloth  bound,  well  printed  and 
contains  253  pages,  covering  almost  every  con- 
ceivable phase  of  correspondence,  documents  of 
various  sorts,  punctuation,  grammar,  etc.  It  im- 
presses us  as  being  an  excellent  manual  for 
ready  reference  and  authority  for  people  who 
have  much  writing  to  do. 

"Everybody's  Dictionary,"  by  The  Practica 
Text  Book  Co..  Cleveland,  O.,  is  received 
and  is  well  named.  We  know  of  no  other 
vest  pocket  dictionary  used  so  extensive- 
ly, as  this,  and  we  presume  the  reason  is  that 
there  is  no  other  so  good.  It  makes  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  useful  little  Christmas 
presents  we  know  of .  Many  schools  and  busi- 
ness concerns  order  it  in  large  quantities,  with 
special  imprint,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to 
their  pupils,  patrons,  and  friends.  It  is  handy; 
it  is  complete;  it  is  compact;  it  is  artistic;  it  is 
cheap.    What  more  might  be  said  or  desired? 

"Literary  Composition"  by  Sherwin  Cody. 
School  of  English,  Publishers.  1411  Security 
Building.  Chicago.  111.,  price  75  cents,  is  the 
the  title  of  a  227  page,  well-bound  volume 
specially  written  to  assist  home  students  to  a 
better  knowledge,  appreciation,  and  use  of  the 
English  language.  The  plan  of  the  book  is 
largely  original  and  any  one  who  will  persis- 
tently pursue  its  contents  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fitted. The  variety  of  the  subject  matter  and 
the  excellence  of  the  selections  as  models  or 
standards  are  such  as  to  inspire  continued  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  self-improving  student.  Half 
of  the  exercises  give  practice  in  talking,  and 
half  in  writing  what  has  first  been  talked;  thus 
aiding  in  both  spoken  and  written  speech.  We 
commend  it  most  heartily. 

"Alphabets  and  other  Material  Useful  to  Let- 
ters" by  Chas.  Rollinson,  published  by  D.  Van 
Nostrand.  25  Park  Place.  New  York.  Price 81. 00, 
is  the  title  of  a  thirty-three  page,  cloth-bound 


white  embossed  title,  well-printed  book  of  Al- 
phabets, Borders  and  Designs  especially  suited 
to  engrossing.  The  book  starts  out  with  brief 
but  very  practical  instruction  concerning  mater- 
ials, designing,  etc.  Business,  ornate  and  round- 
hand  script  follows,  with  standard  alphabets 
such  as  Roman.  Block,  Old  English  and  Ger- 
man Text,  with  a  number  of  other  alphabets. 
The  book  ends  with  three  superb  examples  of 
engrossing,  two  of  which  were  done  entirely 
with  the  pen,  the  last  in  the  book  being  a  vig- 
nette reproduction  of  an  illuminated  piece  of 
engrossing.  No  engrosser  can  afford  to  be 
without  this  compact,  high  grade,  classic  pro- 
duction. The  author,  Mr.  Rollinson.  conducts 
the  leading  engrossing  establishment  in  New 
York  City,  and  in  all  probabilities  of  America. 


Marion  Webster  arrived  October  16th,  weigh- 
ing nine  pounds,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  W.  Clark.  Louisville,  Ky..  Clark's  Commer- 
cial School.    Our  best  wishes  to  all  concerned. 


Arrived  at  Crafton.  Pa.,  this  twentieth  day  of 
June,  1012,  a  boy,  weight  10  pounds.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  Edw.  Presho. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Martin  announce  the  birth 
of  Roy  Daniel,  Oct.  19,  1912,  Providence,  R.  I 


Some  highly  colored  and  creditable  automatic 
pen  lettered  and  decorated  cards,  and  others 
WTitten  quite  skillfully  with  the  pen  in  orna- 
mental penmoDship,  are  hereby  acknowlodged 
from  Mr  (Jeo.  H.  Folk,  Junction  Ctty.  O..  who 
reports  a  flourishing  business  in  this  line. 


SHORTHAND  EXERCISES-JUST  OUT 


The  great  .success  and  popularity  of  our  Letter  Writing  Lessons  and  our  Plain  English  in  Practical 
Exercises,  used  with  their  respective  text-books,  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  Shorthand  Exercises  to 
accomplish  for  Shorthand  what  the  other  exercise  books  have  accomplished  in  the  study  of  Letter 
Writing  and  of  English.  That  is,  to  provide  for  the  student  a  thorough  and  practical  course  covering 
the  whole  subject,  and  so  arranged  as  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  maintain  the  highest  interest,  thus 
perfecting  the  student  in  both  principle  and  practice,  without  distasteful  monotony. 

This  new  book  contains  sixty  exercises  and  occasional  review  lessons,  making  247  pages.  Abund- 
ance of  shorthand  and  longhand,  both  in  words  and  sentences,  is  provided  for  transcription  in  the 
blank  lines  and  columns  reserved  for  the  student  to  fill.  This  book  is  a  time-saver  for  both  student 
and  teacher.  The  arrangement  is  unique,  and  it  is  brim  full  of  attractive  features.  Teachers  should 
send  twenty  cents  in  postage  stamps  for  sample  copy. 

We  desire,  also  to  make  timely  mention  of  the  fact  that  EVERYBODY'S  DICTIONARY  is  the 
most  appropriate  Christmas  gift  a  school  or  teacher  can  bestow  upon  a  pupil.  Gilt  edged,  morocco 
bound,  and  gold  embossed,  it  is  as  elegant  as  it  is  useful.  The  imprint  of  your  school  upon  the  cover 
makes  it  an  ideal  advertising  feature.  Thumb-indexed,  red  morocco,  50  cents — green  morocco,  60  cents. 
Write  for  prices  to  schools.     Catalogue  free — and  we  pay  the  freight. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


EUCLID   AVENUE   AND   18TH    STREET 


CLEVELAND,   OHIO 
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Lehman's    Standard    Penmanship 

This  is  the  book  every  teacher  of  writing 
needs,  and  every  student  should  have.  It 
will  show  you  how  the  letters,  figures,  and 
signs  are  made,  and  how  to  teach  and  prac- 
tice writing  in  a  systematic  way.    Price.  50c. 

H.   B.   LEHMAN 
Central  High  School  ST.   LOUIS.  MO. 


MIOH  GRADE 

DIPLQMASa- 
CERTiriCATES, 


We  Furnish  Diplomas  of  the  Best 
Quality  at  the  Lowest  Cost 

A  BOOKLET  of  Made-to-Order  Diplomas 
now  in  press.  It  will  contain  a  variety 
ol  designs  made  for  different  schools 
during  the  past  year.  It's  free. 
Let  us  book  your  name  for  our  Annual 
Catalog. 

ART  ENGROSSING.  We  solicit  your 
orders  for  engrossed  Resolutions  and 
Memorials.  Strictly  highest  grade 
workmanship,  prompt  delivery  and 
reasonable  prices. 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

DIPLOMAS  ENGROSSING 

ROCKLAND,  MAINE 


By  E.  L.  Glick,  Penman,  Northwestern  Business  College.  Spokane,  Wn. 


A   NEW 

MAIL 

COURSE 


in  plain  writing  for  teachers  and  home  stu- 
dents. Contains  12  parts  of  12  lessons  each. 
Pen  written  copies.  100  examination  ques- 
tions asked  and  answered.  Circulars  for  a 
stamp. 

J.  A.  STRYKER,  Penman  State  Normal  and  Super- 
visor Penmanship  City  Schools.  Kearney.  Nebr. 
STUDIO     617    W.     24th     ST. 


I 

na 

for  16  cents. 

I    will   give  free    a  pack   of 
samples   and    send   terms  to 
aeents  with  each  order. 

agxhts  wakteb 

Rl    AMI/    PAQnQ   '    ^'■'1^   the    very   bent   blank 

DL.MIll\   l/HnUO  cards    noiv     on    tlie    market. 

irs.    Sample   100 

Card     Circular 


100  postpaid,  25c  Leas  for  more.  Ink,  Glossy  Black 
or  Very  Best  White,  15c,  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Hold- 
er, 10c.  GlUott's  No.  1  Pens,  luc.  per  do«.  Letsons  in 
Card  Writing.    Circular  for  stamp . 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  I7«.  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA. 


!  Show  Card  Work,  Lettering,  Etc.    Accurate  Lettering  is  easily  and  rapidly  done  with  c 

RELIABLE    Auto- 
matic Pend  and  Inks. 
They  are  the  product 
of    over    THIRTY 
YEARS'  experiment- 
alon?   this   lit 
combine  the  t 
th  of  which  a 
__      _  .    _  _       th  MODERN  MACHINERY,  which  Is  operated 

y  SKILLED  MECHANICS.    All  goods'are  Inspected  before  leaving  the  factory.    NEW  COMPLETE  CATALOG  FREE. 
THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO..  DEPT.   F.  PONTIAC.   MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


Samples  for  Trial 

12  pens,  assorted  patterns 
for  all  styles  of  writing  sent 
postpaid  on   recept  of  10c. 

Your    hand   writing    is   a  part  of 

your  personality  and  you  need 

a  pen  that  fits  yourself. 


Spencerian  Pen  Co. 

349  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


e:ste:rbrook's  pe^ns 


"  Bur  to  write  with, 
CORRECT  DBSION 


Hard  to  use  up. 

DNIFORH  TBUPBR        DtJRABILITY 


ISO    STYI^ES 


A  1  PSOFESSIONAL  TBXT  WKITBKS  46S  BUSINESS  AND   COLLBOB 

Fine  pointed  and  elaa-     Made  in  8  vridtha  and   with      With  fine  and  extra  fine 
lone  point  to  both  left  pointa.    Eiaatic  and 

and  rifbt  amooth  writing 


tic  for  card  writii 


ESTBRBROOK    STCCL    PEN    MFG.    CO. 

as  JOHN  ST..  N.  Y.  CITT  CAMDEN.  NEW^  JERSEY 
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Gillotfs  Pens 

The  Noaf  Perfect  off  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY     PEN,    No.    1 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F. 


Gillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting:  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men.    Extensively  imitated,   but  never  equalled,  Gillotl's  Pen* 

still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD    BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Gillott  eSL  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  01  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


Wi  HIGH  GRADE  PLATES  for  the  PRINTING  PRESf 
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REPRODUCED  FROM 
PENNA-NSHIPand 
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DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRflTORS 

BNQ1??IVERS 

(^LUMBU^.  Ohio 


No  penman,  teacher  or  student  of  penmanship 
can  do  a  better  thing  than  acquire  at  least  a 
small  penmanship  library.  From  it  inspiration 
and  help  will  be  drawn  that  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  cost.  The  publishers  of  this  journal 
endeavor  to  supply  any  book  on  penmanship 
that  is  published. 

The  Zaner  Method  of  Arm  Moi-enient 
Writing  Complete  Manual,  is  C.  P.  Zaner's 
latest  and  best  work  on  practical  business  writ- 
ing. Contains  the  most  complete  course  of 
copies  and  instructions  for  the  teacher  or  for  the 
learner.  112  pages  8x8  inches  in  size.  Cloth 
SI. 00,  paper  cover  50c  postpaid. 

The  Zaner  Method  of  Arm  Movement 
Writing  Manual,  by  C.  P.  Zaner.  contains 
most  of  the  copies  and  instruction  that  appear  in 
the  larger  work  mentioned  above.  It  is  especi- 
ally adapted  for  the  student,  whether  in  school 
or  at  home.  This  work  is  used  largely  in  com- 
mercial colleges,  high  schools,  etc.,  and  un- 
doubtedly is  the  best  work  published  for  such 
use.  144  pages,  4x8  inches  in  size,  25c  post- 
paid.   Special  price  in  quantities 

Modern  Business  Penmanship,  by  E.  C. 
Mills,  is  a  book  of  76  pages  containing  a  com- 
plete course  of  lessons  in  accurate  business 
writing,  such  as  has  made  Mr.  Mills  famous. 
The  instructions  are  to  the  point.    Postpaid  35c. 

Xessons  in  Penmanship,  by  C.  E.  Doner, 
presents  a  very  complete  course  in  practical 
business  penmanship  intended  for  business, 
high,  normal  and  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  for 
home  students.  The  author  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  penman  and  teacher.  The  book 
contains  96  pages  4x8  inches.    Postpaid  40c. 

One  Hundred  Writing  Lessons,  by  H. 
W.  Flickinger.  A  very  valuable  work  for  all 
who  wish  to  become  finished  professional  pen- 
men. Mr.  Flickinger  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  penmen  and  teachers. 
Postpaid  $1.00. 

Muscular  Movement  JVriting,  by  C.  A. 
Faust,  contains  a  verj-  helpful  course  of  copies 
and  instruction.    The    author  has  taught    pen- 


manship for  many  years  and  this  book  gives  the 
results  of  his  experience.  Filled  with  ideas  and 
valuable    points.    Postpaid  2i5c. 

Lessons  and  Lectures  on  Penmanship, 
by  W.  H.  Ellsworth,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  material  on  penmanship  subjects— too 
much  to  be  overlooked  by  anyone  who  desires 
to  be  well  informed  on  penmanship  matters. 
Contains  175  pages,  a  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions.   Bound  in  boards.   Postpaid  81.50. 

The  Penmanship  Dictionary-  or  Word 
Booft,  contains  over  three  thousand  words  ar- 
ranged to  help  penmanship  teachers  and  pen- 
manship students.  To  illustrate,  if  you  desire 
to  practice  on  words  containing  the  small  letter 
*'s,"  the  book  presents  a  number  of  words,  such 
as  crisscross,  assures,  assessors,  assassins,  etc. 
Each  letter  in  the  alphabet  is  thus  treated,  long 
words  for  special  practice,  loop  letter  combina- 
tions, sentences,  a  list  of  nearly  five  hundred 
geographical  names,  difhcult  names  for  business 
combinations,  words,  etc.    Price  postpaid  15c. 

The  New  Education  in  Penmanship,  by 
L.  H.  Hausam.  A  book  that  should  be  read  by 
all  interested  in  penmanship.  Thought-provok- 
ing and  helpful.  Contains  138  pages  6^4X7J<;, 
bound  in  boards.      Postpaid  81.00. 

The  Madarasz  Book.  Contains  the  best 
penmanship  executed  by  L.  Madarasz,  who  was 
considered  the  Hnest  penman  that  has  ever 
lived.  How  he  wrote,  how  he  taught,  etc.,  are 
fully  explained— just  the  things  young  penmen 
who  aspire  to  be  masters  should  know.  It  will 
be  many  years  before  another  book  the  equal  C)f 
this  in  charm  and  skill  is  produced.  80  pages, 
8%xlli.^  inches,  many  full-page  specimens. 
Paper  bmding  81.00,  cloth  82.00.  half  morocco 
83.00  and  full  morocco  85.00.    All  postpaid. 

The  New  Spencerian  Compendium  of 
Penmanship.  This  greatest  of  all  penman- 
ship compendiums  was  issued  in  eight  parts, 
each  part  containing  nine  penmanship  plates 
9x12  inches  in  size.  The  pen  work  on  these 
plates  represents  the  highest  skill  attained  by 
the  Spencerian  authors  when  in  their  prime. 
Parts  three  and  seven  are  now  out  of  print, 
but  a  limited  number  of  the  six  remaining 
parts  can  be  furnished.  Any  one  part  postpaid 
60c.  All  of  the  six  remaining  parts  82.50  post- 
paid. 

Artistic  Alphabets,  hy  C.  C.  Canan,  con- 
tains a  collection  of  high  grade  alphabets  in 
business  and  artistic  penmanship,  specimens  of 
pen  lettering,  flourishing  and  pen  drawing.   Mr. 


Canan    was  known    as    a    penmanship    genius- 
50c  postpaid. 

A'eiF  Zanerian  Alphabets,  by  C.  P.  Zaner 
is  without  doubt  the  most  valuable  book  pub- 
lished devoted  to  lettering  and  engrossing. 
Contains  191  pages  and  is  bound  in  cloth. 
Postpaid  $1.50. 

Gems  of  Flourishing,  by  C.  P.  Zaner. 
Starts  at  the  beginning,  showing  the  student 
how  to  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exercises, 
and  finishes  with  a  great  variety  of  desiqtns,  dis- 
playing the  highest  degree  of  skill  yet  attained 
in  this  fascinating  art.    Postpaid  75c. 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner,  presents  a  very  thorough  and 
interesting  course  in  ornamental  writing.  Con- 
sidered the  best  book  of  the  kind  published. 
Bound  in  boards.    Postpaid  81.00. 

Zanerian  .'Script  Alphabets,  by  C.  P. 
7.d.neT,  contains  the  greatest  variety  of  styles  of 
writing  ever  presented  in  book  form.  This 
book  is  a  very  valuable  one  for  all  who  wish  to 
thoroughly  master  penmanship.  It  contains 
116  pages  9x12  inches  in  size.  Bound  in  cloth. 
82.50  postpaid. 

The  Road  to  .Sketching  from  Nature, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a  book  for  those  desiring  to 
learn  to  sketch  from  nature  with  pen  and  pencil. 
The  instructions  are  plain,  interesting,  enjoy- 
able. The  work  contains  62  pages  6;ix9.  Over 
fifty  illustrations  made  direct  from  nature.  Bound 
in  flexible  art  linen.    Postpaid  81.00. 

The  Pen  Art  Portoflio,  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a 
portfolio  SJ-gXllH  inches,  comprising  pen  and 
pencil  studies,  nature  sketches,  portraits, 
sketches  from  life,  figure  drawings,  animal  pic- 
tures, headings  and  initials,  designs  and  title 
pages.  A  book  for  all  who  wish  to  learn  to  draw 
objects,  make  portraits,  originate  initials,  head- 
ings and  title  pages;  create  designs  and  illus- 
trate advertisements  and  books.  It  is  a  modern 
cyclopedia  of  pen  art.     Postpaid  81.00. 

Progress,  a  large  design  known  as  C.  P. 
Zaner's  masterpiece  in  fiourishing.  It  is  on  the 
finest  of  plate  paper  22x28  inches,  and  the  orig- 
inal is  valued  at  $100.00.  Mailed  in  tube  post- 
paid 50c. 

The  Progress  of  Penmanship,  is  a  large 
design  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  22x28  inches,  present- 
ing the  history  of  penmanship  in  a  nutshell.  A 
very  beautiful  and  valuable  design  and  the 
original  is  valued  at  8500.00.  Mailed  in  tube 
postpaid  50c. 

Atldress  all  orders  to 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  Columbus.  O. 
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A  SCHOOL  Of  EIEINTARY  ACCOUNTANCY 


This  is  precisely  what  each  school,  public  or  private,  that  uses  "  Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and 
Accountancy"  becomes,  because  it  thoroughly  grounds  the  student  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  scientific  accountancy  and  the  art  and  practice  of  modern  bookkeeping. 

"  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy  "  /s  the  only  work  that  does  this  and  that  has  behind  it  the 
endorsements  of  practical  accountants.  So  thoroughly  does  it  accomplish  its  purpose  that  it  pre- 
pares for  entrance  to  the  advanced  courses  in  higher  practical  accountancy  offered  by  leading  schools 
which  prepare  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations.      Names  of  such  schools  will  be  supplied  upon  request. 

It  has  been  extensively  adopted  for  use  in  University  Schools,  High  Schools  of  Commerce,  Busi- 
ness Colleges,  and  other  schools  of  all  grades,  and  is  now  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  commercial  education  that  has  been  offered  in  many 
years.      It  provides  work  from  the  most  elementary  to  the  most  advanced. 

This  is  only  one  of  a  complete  line  of  standard,  authoritative  texts  covering  all  the  commercial 
branches,  which  we  offer  for  the  consideration  of  teachers.      Correspondence  solicited. 
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Modern  Business  English  f 


Give  your  students  a  training  in  English  expression  rather  than  mere  booklearning  along 
lines  of  technical  grammar.  Their  study  of  English  should  be  largely  reformatory  rather  than 
analytical.      Train  them  to  construct.     Give  them  practice  in  self-expression. 

Technical  grammar  of  itself  never  yet  made  anyone  a  user  of  correct  English.  Modern 
Business  English  is  developed  on  a  theory  that  recognizes  that  language  is  a  habit  ;  it  gives 
the  student  good  habits  of  expression  in  exchange  for  bad  ones.  One  of  its  features  is  the  oral 
drill  chart.  This  is  one  of  the  many  excellent  devices  the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  accustom 
the  student  to  correct  expression. 

M^Ae^fn     RiieinP^GC    Pncrlich   '^  ^  practical   text  through  the  use  of  which 
iVIOaern    PUSme^b    Cll^n&n  ^^^    gt^^ents-    use  of  language   will   be    cor- 

rected     and      strengthened.        It    has    trained 

thousands   to   speak  and  write    English   correctly   and   effectively   and  will  do  the  same  for  your 

students  if  you  will  give  it  a  trial. 

Let  us  hear  from  you. 

LYONS  &  CABXAHAX 

623  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  1133  Broadway,  New  York 

icncmc " 'I ii^^^i^rni  irrrni  ic — ii—ir 
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The  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 
1048-50  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
November  4.  1912 
Mr.  C.  p.  Zaner, 

Business  Ivducator, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
My  dear  Mr.  Zaner: 

I  have  just  read  your  article  in  the  November 
Hu  SI  NESS  Educator  —  "The  Montessori 
Movement."  It  was  a  splendid  article 
This  movement  is  rinding  a  place  in  our  Uni 
versity  at  Berkeley.  I  approve  of  all  progres 
sive  movements  but  I  particularly  approve  of 
the  valuable  suggestions  such  advanced  educa 
tional  movements  call  forth  from  experience  1 
leachers  like  you.  You  have  given  those  teach 
ers  of  us  who  are  not  per  se,  penmanship 
teachers  most  pedagogical  and  clear  reasons  for 
care  in  the  way  we  teach  our  students  to  write 
either  longhand  or  shorthand. 

Cordially  yours, 
Frances  Effing er-K a vmond. 
Manager  Pacific  Coast  Office. 


'tM. 
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Where  the 
Machines  are; 

=  the  positions  are. 


The  more  machines,  the  more  and  better  positions.— 
Of  course! 

Therefore  please  do  not  forget  that  there  are  over  Three- 
Quarters  of  a  Million  Remington  Typewriters  in  service  — 
more  than  any  other  make  —  more  than  many  others 
combined. 

That  is  the  plam,  simple  reason  why  every  wise  student 
learns  to  operate  the  Remington. 


Visible #   .  '-^^mWriting 


Remin§:ton  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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Touch  Typewriting  Made  Easy 

NfcW  AiSb   ORIGINAL   METHOD 

Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  in 
your  Typewriting  Department? 

Why  not  make  your  department  a  genuine  touch 
department  ? 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting 

will  do  this  for  you. 

BLISS   SYSTEM    OF    BOOKKEEPING 

All  transactions  are  performed  with  actual  business 
offices,  where  the  student  gets  an  actual  training  and 
experience.  Business  men  today  demand  the  finished 
and  experienced  accountant.  The  BLISS  SYSTEM 
affords  the  oifice  experience. 

The  Folder  System  is  designed  especially  for  small 
classes,  night  schools,  etc. 

NATIONAL  DICTATION  BOOK 

with  Shorthand  Notes 

Do  not  place  your  order  for  Dictation   Books  until   you 
have  examined  the  National. 


The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Co., 

SAGINAW.   MICHIGAN. 


AUDITING 

Be  An  Accountant  and  Auditor 


The  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute  is  pre- 
paring hundreds  of  persons  for  work  as  account- 
ants.     Students  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT 

Accounting    and    Auditing,   Factory    Cost 
Accounting,  Corporation  Accounting 
and   Finance,    Business   Law,     Ad- 
vanced   Bookkeeping,    and 
Accounting  Systems 

These  courses  prepare  for  high  grade  office 
and  factory  accounting  positions,  for  expert  ac- 
counting practice,  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in 
any  State,  and  for  teaching  higher  accounting. 
Reasonable  rates.  Satisfaction  assured.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

Get  Instruction  from  a  Specialist. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1425  ARCH  STREET.     PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  second  edition  of  our  "20th  CENTURY  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNT- 
ING "  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  If  you  are  interested  in  a  practical  bookkeeping 
course,  that  presents  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accountancy  in  such  a  way  that 
the  students  can  understand  them,  would  suggest  a  thorough  investigation. 

We  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  course  with  every  ]iractical,  pro- 
gressive, up-to-date  Commercial  Teacher. 

The  fact  that  the  first  edition  was  sold  within  ninty  days  from  date  of  publication,  is 
evidence  that  it  must  have  merit.  If  we  can  satisfy  you  that  it  is  better  than  the  text  you 
are  using,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  use  it,  because  we  can  save  you  money  in  the 
cost  of  supplies. 


SotxtH  "  Western    PiiblisKit\^    Company 

Cincinna.tit  Ohio 
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A    NEW    SERIES 

^  OF 

COMMERCIAL  TEXTS 


The  Metropolitan  Series  ol  Text  Books  for 
Commercial  Schools  and  Commercial  Depart- 
ments is  the  product  of  forty  jears'  experience 
in  educating  young  people  for  business. 

NOW  READY 

Business  Law  Speller 

Arithmetic  Pract.  Grammar 

Business  Writing        Letter  Writing 
Typewriting  by  the  Touch  Method 

Let    US  kno\\'    the   books    in    which  you  are 
most  interested. 

Special  Offer  For  45c  in  stamps  we  will  mail 
Metropolitan  Letter  Writing  with  Exercise 
Pad.  This  is  the  book  you  have  long  hoped  for. 
It  makes  it  possible  to  get  results  in  a  much 
neglected  subject. 


Metropolitan  Text  Book  Co. 

37  South  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago 


Benn   Pitman   Phonography 
Into  Public  High  Schools. 

Washington  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Salt  Lake  City  High  School,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 
Marlboro  High  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 
Portsmouth  High  School,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Wellsville  High  School,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 
Lor.iin  High  School,  Lorain,  Ohio. 
Columbia  High  School,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Ashland  High  School,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
Westboro  High  School,  Westboro,  Mass. 
Titusville  High  School,  Titusvillc,  Pa. 
Dover  High  School,  Dover,  N.  J. 
Hudson  High  School,  Hudson,  X.  Y. 
Bismarck  High  School,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Hampton  High  School.  Hampton,  \'a. 
Franklin  High  School,  Franklin,  Mass. 


Benn  Pitman  Phonography  is  publisht  b>' 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Comp.'vny, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Benn  Pitman,  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Howard,  President. 


INTENSELY  PRACTICAL  AND  USABLE. 

Modern  Business  Punctuation  accompanied  with  Exer- 
cises for  Punctuation,  by  Benjamin  J.  Campbell,  impresses 
us  as  being  one  of  the  most  intensely  practical  and  usable 
books  and  exercises  we  ha\  e  had  the  pleasure  of  examining. 
If  you  are  interested  in  these  subjects,  you  would  do  well 
to  communicate  with  the  publishers.  If  you  are  not  inter- 
ested, perhaps  you'  d  better  be. "      —  'jy,e  Business  Educator. 


CAMPBELL'S  MODERN   BUSINESS 

PUNCTUATION 

AND  EXERCISES 


SEVERAL  YEARS 

"Wc  have  been  using  Campbell's  Modern  Busi- 
■ss  PuiRluaiion  and  Exercises  for  several  years, 
id  we  have  not  found  anything  else  that  gives  the 
jdent  so  quick  and  yet  so  tliorouEb  a  knowledge 

the  rules  of  puiictuation.  Tbe  rules  arcso  clearly 
It.  that  no  one  i-an  (ail  to  understand  and  apply  tbe 
dinary  rules  of  punctuation." 

W.  W.  FRY.  The  Palmer  School 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

A'.  B.  —  U'e  fuhliih  .1  ampule  line  cf 


THE  BOOK 


This  book 
alltberiilesi 
with  illus.raL 


I  marks,  and.  if  desired,  justify  tbcir 


t  the  necessary  punc- 


Tbe  result  Is  a 
n  tbe  part  of  tbe 


INVALUABLE 

"We  consider  Campbell's  Modem  Busine; 
tuation  invaluable  as  a  part  of  our  sbonband 
Tbe  rules  and  explanations  in  tbe  text-book  a 
pie,  yet  complete,  while  the  exercises  sre  chosen 
wiih  care  and  provide  the  drills  essei 
tcryof  punctuation.  We  considcrath- 
malic  drill  in  punctuation  absolutely 
paring  students  for  correspondcncework  and  Camp- 
bell's book  and  exercises  meet  tbe 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  INDIANAPOLIS  AND  NEW  YORK 
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This  Thought  May  Have  Occurred  To  You 


I 


N  TALKING  with  a  teacher  recently,  the  question  arose  of  why  he  had 
changed  from  a  Pitmanic  system  to  Gregg  Shorthand.     He  said  : 

After  analyzing  the  situation,  watch-  merit,  I  now  firmly  believe — is  revolution- 
izing the  shorthand  teaching  of  the  country. 
It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Mv 
old  system  was  a  part  of  me  :  it  had  a  sort 
of  sentimental  fascination  for  me  :  it  was 
almost  a  religion.  But  when  that  kind  of 
sentiment  and  bread  and  butter  clash, 
sentiment  is  up  against  a  losing  fight. 

"  I  began  to  study  your  system,  with 
no  great  zest  for  it — naturally.  I  could 
get  in  the  right  mental  attitude  toward  the 
siiuation,  but  not  the  system.  The 
study  of  a  few  lessons,  however,  showed 
me  that  my  previous  conception  of  it  was 
wrong.  I  was  reluctant  to  admit  it,  but 
its  logic  was  irresistible.  Gregg  Short- 
hand aroused  my  interest.  I  saw  its  pos- 
sibilities from  the  teacher's  view-point, 
from  the  student's,  from  the  school's.  I 
became  eager  to  finish  it  — and  I  did.  You 
know  what  the  result  has  been.  I  now 
have  a  better  position  ;  my  work  is  easier: 
shorthand  teaching  has  a  newer  and  more 
vital  interest.  I  am  now  fighting  for  Gregg 
like  all  the  other  loyal  Greggites — whom  I 
used  to  term  'fanatics." 

Y^TE  COULDN'T  put  the  situation  up  to  you  more  vividly — with   more 
^^  human   interest   in  it — than  this  teacher  has.     But  we  can  do  one 

thing  to  help  the  situation — we  can  assist  you  in  getting  into  this  new 
field  where  opportunity  lies,  by  giving  you  free  instruction  in  Gregg  Short- 
hand. You  won't  even  be  obligated  to  teach  it ;  that  will  be  a  question  for 
your  own  decision  later. 

Let  us  add  one  more  thing — Gregg  teachers  are  in  demand.  Any  of 
the  leading  commercial  teachers'  agencies  will  tell  you  that  fully  three- 
fourths  ot  the  calls  are  for  Gregg  teachers.  More  than  four  hundred 
schools  adopted  the  system  last  year ;  more  will  adopt  it  this  year.  That 
means  more  good  positions.  You  can  get  ready  for  next  year  by  starting 
now.  Probably  you  will  read  this  at  "good-resolution"  time — why  not 
add  Gregg  to  your  others  ?     Send  for  the  first  lesson  today. 

We  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


ing  the  growth  of  your  system  closely  for 
some  time,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  road  to  advancement  lay  along 
the  line  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  The  thing 
that  struck  me  most  forcibly  was  that 
practically  all  the  schools  introducing 
shorthand  departments  for  the  first  time 
were  adopting  Gregg  ;  that  the  big  pro- 
gressive schools  had  already  adopted  it, 
and  that  even  the  conservative  old  schools 
were  rapidly  changing  to  it.  The  more  I 
thought  the  matter  over  the  more  firmly 
convinced  I  became  that  the  old  systems 
had  reached  their  ultimate  development — 
had  had  their  daj^  —  were  steadily  losing 
ground. 

''  I  realized  that  I  was  in  a  rut  in  a 
movement  or  'cause,'  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it,  that  was  good  enough 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  which 
was  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  time  or  adequate  to 
its  needs.  I  saw  that  I  must  get  out  of 
the  rut  then,  at  whatever  cost,  and  line 
up  with  the  system  which — through   sheer 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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New: 


Type^vriting  Records 

ANOTHER  TRIUMPH  FOR  BALANCED  HAND    METHODS 


At  the  Business  Show  in  the  69th  Regiment  Armory,  November  12,  1912,  Miss  Florence  E. 
Wilson  won  the  World's  Typewriting  Championship  and  the  Thousand  Dollar  Troph}-,  writing  for 
one  hour  at  the  rate  of  117  net  words  a  minute  and  breaking  the  former  World's  Record  by  five  net 
words  a  minute. 

MISS  WILSON  IS  A  BALANCED  HAND  TYPIST 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Owen  won  the  World's  Amateur  Championship,  writing  for  30  minutes  at 
the  rates  of  116  net  words  a  minute,  and  breaking  last  year's  Amateur  Record  by  18  net  words  a 
minute.  Miss  Owen  also  won  the  Thousand  Dollar  Cash  Prize  offered  to  those  who  did  not  take 
part  in  last  year's  Professional  Contest.      Miss  Owen's  rate  for  the  hour  was  114  net  words  a  minute. 

MISS  OWEN  IS  A  BALANCED  HAND  TYPIST 

Miss  Martha  Dunn  won  the  World's  School  Championship,  writing  at  the  rate  of  88  net 
words  a  minute  for  fifteen  minutes  and  breaking  the  former  record  by  five  net  words  a  minute. 

MISS  DUNN  IS  A  BALANCED  HAND  TYPIST 

The  three  notable  victories  recorded  above  are  truly 

A    TRIUMPH    OF  THE   RIGHT  START 


as  all  of  these  record-breaking  typists  in  their  early  lessons  learned  by  going  from  the  outside  keys 
toward  the  center. 

CHARLES  E.  SMITH'S  "PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING"  is 
the  chief  exponent  of  the  Balanced  Hand  Methods.  In  it  are  combined  and  classified  all  that  is 
best  of  every  method  worthy  of  the  name.  It  has  had  many  imitators  but  no  equal.  If  you  wish 
to  give  your  pupils  the  right  start  you  should  introduce  A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewrit- 
ing." More  Championship  Contests  have  been  won  by  followers  of  the  methods  of  instruction 
used  in  "A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting  "  than  by  all  the  other   methods   combined. 


What  the  World's  Amateur  Champion  says  of 
"  Practical   Course    in    Touch    Typewriting  " 

"Touch  typewriting  ca 
It  is   the  natural'  method  of 
Mr.  Chas  E.  Smiths  'Practic 
become  rapid,  accurate  touch 

a  be  more  easily  and  quickly  acquired  by  going  from  the  o 
earning  the  keyboard,  and  prevents  the  beginner  from  be 
il  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting'  as  the  best  typewriting  t< 
typists." — Margaret  B.  Owen,  World's  Amateur  Che 

utside  keys  t  cward  the  cenler 
ng  inaccurate.     I  recommend 
'xt-book  for  those  who  wish  to 
itnpion. 

NOW  READY 
Tenth  Edition,  entirely  reset,  revised  and  improved,  and  printed  from  new  plates 

Stiff  Paper  Covers,  .iOc;  Cloth,  7.5c.      Teachers'   Examination  Copy,  postpaid,  Mc.  and  .50c.,  respectively 

MENTION  SCHOOL 
Adopted  by  the  New    York  and  Boston  High  Schools 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Publishers,  2  west  45th  st.,  New  York 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Colnmbus.O..  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 


C.  p.  Zaner, 
E.  \V.  Bloser, 
Zaner  &  Bloser, 


Editor 

Business  Manager 

Publishers 


Fubhshed  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows: 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  81.00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  30  cents  extra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  I>nift.  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stainjjs  acceptetl. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Ktlition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial sal)jects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing. Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  antl  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

B.ack  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pfise. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  vou  ilo  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising:  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  BusiNES.s  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
thtJSe  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro - 
Ijrietors,  teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

"•  Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


TO  STIMULATE  INTEREST  IN  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

To  the  person  sending  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions  between 
January  1,  1913  and  June  1,  1913,  to  The  Business  Educator,  we  will  present 
the  accompanying  original  water  color  painting,  12.4x153  inches  by  C.  P. 
Zaner,  which  is  much  more  beautiful  because  in  colors,  than  the  reduced  re- 
production herewith.  The  painting  was  made  direct  from  nature  and  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Zaner's  brush  work.     Who  will  win  ? 


This  is  a  reduced  representation  ot  a  water  color  painting  made  direct  from  nature  in  autumn  colors 
by  Mr.  Zaner  and  which  will  be  given  to  the  largest  clubber  between  Jan.  1  and  June  1, 1913. 
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THE  MONTESSORI  MOVEMENT 

As  Applied  to  Teaching  Writing. 

(By  the  Editor.) 

PART  THREE. 

Montessori,   Muscular,  and  Arm  Move- 
ment Methods  Compared  and 
Contrasted. 


THE  TRINITY  OF   MENTAL   ACTION 

The  mind  acts  in  a  threefold  man- 
ner, involuntarily,  voluntarily,  and 
reflexly.  Involuntary  (instinctive) 
action  stimulates  and  controls  circu- 
lation, digestion,  breathing,  etc.,  and 
thereby  looks  to  the  preservation  of 
life.  It  is  the  health  element  of  mind 
aclivity,  requiring  neither  conscious- 
ness nor  intelligence  to  create  or  di- 
rect. Voluntary  action  of  the  mind 
is  the  conscious,  intellectual  spon- 
taneous action;  that  which  origi- 
nates, directs  and  determines  what 
we  shall  do  and  how  we  shall  do 
it.  Reflex  action  of  the  mind  is 
an  acquired  compromise  between  the 
involuntary  and  voluntary  actions, 
its  chief  function  being  to  perform 
most  of  the  manual  acts,  such  as 
talking,  walking,  hammering,  etc. 
It  does  those  things  which  voluntary 
mind  first  performs. 

WRITINC,   IS    FIRST   VOLUNTARY,    THEN 
REFLEX 

Writing  is  first  acquired  under  the 
direction  of  voluntaiy  action,  but  af- 
ter the  hand  has  thoughtfully  made  a 
letter  a  number  of  times,  it  then  be- 
gins to  do  the  same  with  less  thought 
and  conciseness,  and  eventually  with 
little  or  even  no  direct  action  of 
mind,  and  this  is  commonly  called 
reflex  action.  Habit  is  ah  accumula- 
tion of  voluntary  acts  and  is  a  com- 
mon term  for  reflex  action.  The 
performance  of  nearly  all  the 
manual  arts  is  the  product  of 
reflex  action.  Reflex  action  is  good 
or  poor  in  proportion  that  the 
voluntary  act  which  preceded  it  was 
good  or  poor.  The  more  proficient 
and  thorough  the  conscious,  intel- 
lectual, voluntary  act,  the  more 
efficient  will  reflex  action  perform  its 
delegated  tasks.  The  shorter  the 
time  given  to  voluntary  performance, 
the  less  efficient  and  tnorough  the 
execution,  be  it  in  music,  writing, 
walking,  or  the  various  forms  of 
manual  construction  ranging  from 
agricultural  pursuits  to  the  making 
of  pins. 

PEDAGOGY    AND  PRACTICE 

The  pedagogical  and  practical 
course  is  that  which  provides 
sufficient  time  for  voluntary  action  to 
insure  a  fairunderstanding  of  the  art 
to  be  executed  and  a  sufficient  skill 
to  insure  right  rather  than  wrong 
habits  of  execution.  For  if  too  little 
time  is  given  to  preparation,  too 
much  must   be  relearned  later  on,  or 


never.  If  learned  later,  it  requires 
double  effort,  because  reform  in  any 
line  is  more  expensive  than  right  for- 
mation in  the  beginning,  and  if  it  is 
never  re-learned,  then  the  personjgoes 
through  life  with  a  poor  method  of 
execution  or  a  poor  product,  and 
usually  the  two  combined. 

THE    BLACKBOARD 

Starting  children  at  the  blackboard 
learning  to  write  by  suggestion  and 
example  insures  the  best  torms  and 
habits  in  the  shortest  time  consistent 
with  correct  basic  principles  of  form 
and  motin,  because  it  represents  the 
least  skillful  kind  of  writing  and  yet 
of  the  right  kind.  That  is,  the 
same  form  knowledge  and  the 
same  manual  efforts  are  required 
at  the  board  that  are  desired 
later  on  paper,  the  main,  and  indeed 
the  only  difference  being  quality  of 
effort  which  varies  with  the  differ 
ence  in  size  between  board  and  desk 
writing. 

THE  TRANSITION. 

Greater  spontaneity  and  freedom 
and  better  form  knowledge  and 
habits  are  thus  possible  than  with 
small  writing.  From  chalk  at  the 
board  to  large  pencil  writing  on  pa- 
per is  tne  next  logical,  pedagogical 
and  practical  step,  being  the  same 
as  board  writing  but  slightly  more 
concentrated  and  skillful.  From 
pencil  to  pen  and  ink  writing,  usually 
during  the  second  school  year,  in- 
volves no  change  in  form  knowledge 
or  movement;  only  a  finer  quality  of 
touch. 

These  preliminary  and  elementary 
sensory  and  motor  stages  of  teaching 
and  learning  to  write,  covering  the 
formal  or  intellectual  and  the  manual 
or  physical  phases  for  emergency 
uses  in  educational  process  or 
studies,  usually  comprises  the  work 
of  the  first,  second  and  third  grades 
or  years.  The  more  intensive  and 
technical  phases  of  form,  movement, 
spied  and  individulity  belong  to  the 
grammar  grades  and  high  or  business 
school. 

The  Montessori  Methods,  in  so  far 
as  children  are  led  to  perceive  form 
through  example,  observation,  and 
touch  is  good  in  theory,  but  in  so  far 
as  pupils  are  left  to  their  own  im- 
pulses and  devices  in  position,  pen 
holding,  motion,  and  movement,  as 
Madame  Montessori  recommends, 
it  is  poor  in  practice,  and  con- 
sequently poor  in  the  theory  re- 
lating to  practice. 

MONTESSORI    MODIFICATIONS 

But  the  same  method  as  it  is  being 
modified  by  some  Americans,  who 
encourage  large,  free  writing  in  the 
beginning,  and  who  safeguard  the 
manual  habits  by  encouraging 
healthful  positions,  efficient  pen 
holding  and  freedom  in  movement, 
is  good  in  theory  and  practice,  but, 
as  previously  stated,  these  phases  of 
teaching  and   execution   are  not  new 


but  were  the  ones  for  which  we,  as 
penmen,  first  stood  sponsor  a  decade 
and  a  half  ago,  and  which  were  first 
worked  out  and  published  in  "The 
Arm  Movement  Method,"  and  which 
is  now  widely  used  by  progressive 
specialists  and  teachers,  and  imi- 
tated by  co-publishers. 

CONTRASTS    AND    COMPARISONS 

The  Montessori  Method  as  applied 
to  writing  by  Maria  Montessori, 
which  consists  of  suggestion,  sense 
perception  through  touch  and  letting 
children  begin  when  and  how  they 
may  without  restriction  or  instruc- 
tion, represents  one  extreme  in  the- 
ory and  practice,  while  the  Muscular 
Movement  Method  as  promulgated 
and  taught  in  this  country  represents 
the  other  extreme  in  method  and  exe- 
cution. 

The  Simon-pure  Muscular  Move- 
ment Method,  as  it  was  termed  some 
years  ago,  takes  the  child  when  he 
enters  school  at  the  age  of  six  years, 
and  begins  formal  instruction  in  po- 
sition, pen  holding,  movement,  and 
form  in  the  order  named,  usually 
covering  a  period  of  from  two  to 
three  years  before  the  average  child 
under  average  conditions  can  use 
writing  in  the  service  of  other  sub- 
jects. The  contrast  is  still  further 
noted  in  comparing  these  extreme 
theories  and  practices,  for  wherein 
the  Montessori  method  prescribes  no 
particular  mode  of  holding  the  pen 
or  manner  of  executing  the  letters, 
the  muscular  movement  plan  speci- 
fies specifically  how  all  hands  should 
be  held,  how  all  papers  should  be 
moved,  how  arms  should  maneuver, 
how  fast  all  should  go,  and  how 
small  all  should  write,  before  reach- 
ing the  "automatic"  or  reflex  state  of 
writing  independent  of  instruction 
for  individual  service. 

The  Muscular  Movement  Method 
has  a  tendency  to  make  automatons 
of  its  pupils,  while  the  Montessori 
Method  has  a  tendency  to  make  in- 
different penmen.  The  one  neglects 
habit  forming  processes;  the  other 
dominates  and  prescribes  activit}'. 
The  one  prizes  and  encourages  spon- 
taneity of  thought;  the  other  values 
and  promotes  manual  action.  Each 
has  its  merits  and  short  comings; 
each  must  be  greatly  modified  to 
meet  modern  school  room  conditions 
and  needs,  because  thought  and  ac- 
tion, study  and  practice,  acquistion 
and  application,  mental  assimilation 
and  manual  production  must  act  and 
re-act  alternately  and  simultaneous- 
ly- 

Arm  Movement  Writing  Methods, 
comprising  instruction  at  the  black- 
board for  beginners,  oversight  of  po- 
sition, correlation  of  movement  with 
form,  encouragement  of  formality  in 
letters  for  universal  reading,  and  in- 
dividuality in  movement  for  personal 
efficiency,  combines  the  merits  of  the 
Montessori  and  muscular  movement 
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methods,    and     avoids   the     serious 
weaknesses  and  objections  to  both. 

EXTREMES  ARE    PROTESTS 

Extremity  is  never  right;  usually  it 
is  a  protest  against  conservatism, 
but  frequently  it  leads  to  something- 
compromising  or  correlating  the  bet- 
ter elements  or  practices  of  extremes, 
and  thus  makes  for  progress.  The 
Montessori  Method  is  a  protest 
against  too  much  formality  and  too 
little  individuality  in  school  policy 
and  method  in  general,  but  in  itself 
it  represents  the  other  extreme  of  too 
little  teaching  and  too  little  restric- 
tion for  efficiency  in  handling  large 
numbers  of  children  as  in  American 
schools. 

Arm  Movement  Writing  is  a  com- 
promise pedagogy  and  practice,  and 
as  such  it  is  a  protest  against  ex- 
tremes, either  radical  or  conserva- 
tive. As  such,  it  is  less  spectacular 
and  pretentious  than  either,  and 
more  teachable  and  usable  than 
either,  simplj-  because  it  considers  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  child  or 
human  side  and  the  art  or  mechanical 
side,  and  arranges  its  pedagogy  and 
practice  to  meet  age  and  requirement. 


Bv  S.  O.  Smith,  Hartford,  Conn.,  whose  contributions  in  business  writing  will  begin  in  February. 
THK  STEAM  BU.\T. 


The  fifth  of  a  series  of  blackboard  sketches  illustrating  the  evolution  of  transportation  by 
Charles  Frederick  Whitney,  director  of  art,  Salem,  Mass.,  State  Normal  School. 


A  characteristic,  carricatured  smile  from  and  by 
V.  G.  Musselman,  of  the  Uem  City  Business  Col- 
lege,  Quincy,  111. 


Think  less  about  your  rights,  more  about  your  duties.  —  Hubbard. 
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Business  j= 
Writing 

F,  O.  PINKS, 


DDC 


DC 


Academy  of  Idaho, 
PocATELLO,  Idaho,  Nov.  22,  1912. 
At  this  time  I  take  occasion  to  state  that  I  consider  the  present 
course  in  business  writing  by  Pinks  to  be  one  of  the  most  pedi- 
gogical  in  arrangement  that  I  have  seen  by  any  penman  in  a  pen- 
manship journal. 

Yours,  T.  Courtney. 


Tt  would  peeiii  a  bit  siiperrtoiis  to  take  up  valuable  space  this  month  to  discuss  the  principles  by  which  individual  letters  are  formed,  not  only  for  the 
reason  that  every  letter  in  the  alphabet  has  been  practiced 'singly,  and  in  groups  of  other  letters  made  up  of  the  same  principles,  but  also  because  in- 
structions ,  that  were  as  plain  as  I  could  make  them  were  offered  with  each  letter,  showing  not  only  how  the  letter  was  formed,  but 
also  the  niethods  best  adapted  to  making  it  correctly.  So  any  helps  of  that  nature  that  I  might  offer  in  the  in^tructions  for  this  issue,  would  necessar- 
ily lie  but  a  repetition  of  those  already  given. 

Hubbard  states  rather  bluntly  a  painful  truth  that  is  applicable  to  a  large  number  of  budding  penmen,  w^hen  he  says  that  people  who  cannot  understand 
without  an  explanation.cannot  understand  with  one.  In  other  words,  if  you  cannot  now  see  at  a  glance  which  of  your  letters  are  faultily  made,  I  very  much 
doubt  anyone's  ability  to  help  you  to  any  great  extent  by  printed  instructions.  I  once  heard  Mr.  Zaner  make  the  statement  that  anyone,  with  a  little 
practice,  could  write  with  an  accuracy  that  was  not  more  than  fifteen  percent  below  his  ideal  of  letter  formation.  As  proof  of  the  assertion,  he  drew  on 
the  blackboard  with  his  left  hand  a  capital  S  that  was  perfect.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  ambidextrous,  and  doubtless  has  not  half  as  much 
control  over  his  left  han<l  as  you  have  over  your  right.  Yet.  how  many  of  you  can  do  as  well,  even  with  the  right  hand  ?  If  your  wri'ing.  then,  is  irregu- 
lar, ungainly  ami  angular,  be  sure  that  you  first  have  a  clear  and  accurate  mental  pictuure,  or  conception  of  form  that  approximates  perfection  ;  then  work 
for  control  sutticient  to  portray  your  ideal  on  paper.  I  think  that  advice  is  now  appropriate,  for  it  is  given  with  the  supposition  that  correct  prsture  of 
the  body,  gord  pisition  of  the  hand,  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  a  commercial  rate  of  speed,  and  arm  movement,  have  already  become  fixed  habits. 

I  once  had  in  a  penmanship  class  a  young  man  who  aspired  to  become  a  skillful  penman.  He  learned  to  make  individual  letters  with  consider- 
able skill,  but  in  joining  them  together  to  form  a  woril.  he  invariably  made  sharp  turns  between  them,  and  as  the  hand  moved  to  the  right  the  letters  be- 
came smaller  and  smaller,  the  last  one  being  readable  only  by  context.  Position,  relaxation,  movement  and  speed  were  all  as  they  should  be,  so  there 
was  nothing  to  criticise  save  the  irregularities  mentioned.  As  these  were  pointed  out  to  him  they  brought  forth  a  reply  which  was  invariably  as  follows  : 
•'I  understand  that,  but  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  direction  of  my  movement;  I  know  that  when  the  pen  gets  to  the  base  line  it  should  make  a 
round  turn,  but  mine  won't  do  that.  There's  some  secret  aliout  the  direction  of  movement  that  I  can't  get  onto."  After  about  six  months  of  this  matu- 
tinal" dialogue,  he  gave  it  up  as  a  hopeless  task.  He  still  thinks,  however,  that  I  jealously  withheld  from  him  the  secret.  So  I  have,  but  it  doesn't  per- 
tain in  any  way  to  the  "direction  of  movement  " 

There  is  no  "secret"  of  this  kind  that  anyone  can  import  to  you,  for  good  writing  is  simply  the  result  of  relaxed  arm  movement  directed  by  a  mind 
that  knows  good  form. 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Francis  B.  Courtney  execute  some  superbly  fine  writing.  His  movement  was  as  free,  easy  and  graceful  as  a 
swallow's  flight,  and  it  portrayed  with  photographic  accuracy  the  exact  form  he  ha<l  in  mind,  noubtlefs  ynur  movement  is  as  free  as  his,  but  you  cannot 
control  it  as  well.  Nothing  but  practice  can  give  control,  so  PRACTICE,  PRACTICE,  PRACTICE.  And  even  perfect  control  cannot  produce  a 
beautiful  letter,  if  it  is  not  directed  bv  a  mind  that  knows  good  form,  so  study  FORM.  Relaxed  arm  movement  under  control;  a  good  position  at  the 
desk,  and  a  perfectly  clear  mental  picture  of  accurate  forms-these  are  the  only  "secrets;"  the  other  requisite,  which  is  thoughtful  practice,  can  be  sup- 
plied only  by  you. 

Lesson  81. 
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Lesson  97. 
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PRACTICAL   PENMANSHIP 

By    H.    L.    DARNEB,    Penman, 

The    Blair    Business    College,    Spokane,    W  n . 

Subscribers'  writing  criticised  free.  Send  Specimens  to  Mr.  Darner  at  above  address,  inclosing  a  self- 
addressed  postal,  and  your  criticism  wdl  reach  you  long  before  it  could  possibly  appear  in  the  B.  E. 
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Indirect  ovals.    See  that  the  ovals  touch.    Retrace  the  S-exercise  six  times  and  see  how  much  freedom  you  can  develop.    Try  to  relax  the  muscles 
of  the  arm  and  shoulder. 


The  three  lines  cross  in  the  same  place.  Jugt  a  little  above  the  base  line.  The  angle  preceding  the  finishing  stroke  should  behalf  the  height  of  the  letter 

^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^ 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  ditticult  words  we.have  had.    Practice  the  word  without  lifting  the  pen.    Close  the  s  at  the  bottom.      Dot  the  i's  carefully. 

^Jl/'J^'^.^f^i.dy    ^Jll/^t^yi^t^-^l-^  ^^./^^^-^^^^.^T^^.^-^   ^J^ii^^^^^ny 

In  this  day  and  age  every  young  man  nr  woman  must  learn  to  write  well.     A  poor  penman  cannot  expect  to  hold  as  good  a  position  as  his  equal 
who  writes  well.    Better  make  up  your  mind  to  win  a  good  handwriting. 

The  same  as  the  exercise  above.    Shift  the  arm  at  the  half-way  point  across  the  page.    See  how  well  you  can  retrace  your  first  effort. 


The  S  begins  nearly  the  same  as  the  1.    It  ends  precisely  like  I.    If  your  S  looks  like  L  make  some  other  style. 
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Notice  what  a  pretty  effect  the  five  roiiixl  turns  at  the  top  iif  the  n's  and  y  give  you.    Use  the  abbreviated  y  if  you  choose. 


x//>^^^7-^v    ^.JiJiiu^.n-'-rL^    -k^^-u^-^w-nytf  ^-.i^JUyurL^'Z^  .J^d^yururtyi^ 

You  must  have  a  good  form  in  mind  before  you  can  make  it.    This  is  Ijnowledge  of  penmanship.    One  must  be  trained  before  he  can  execute  the 
form  he  has  in  mind.    This  is  skill. 

Retrace  this  exercire  from  six  to  ten  times.    Do  not  make  it  in  the  wrong  direction.    Watch  the  arrows.    Plenty  of  freedom. 


Notice  that  the  beginning  stroke  of  the  L  is  downward  and  to  the  right.    See  that  the  beginning  stroke  starts  at  little  more  than  one-third  the 
height  of  the  letter.    The  last  part  of  the  L  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  U. 


^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  =/^  ^  ^  =c  ^  =c 

See  how  well  you  can  write  this  word.    Each  word  contains  a  whole  sentence.    See  how  nice  you  can  get  the  r. 


The  best  advice  I  can  give  you,  "Other  things  being  equal,  the  better  penman  gets  the  job."    "Easy,  graceful  writing"  is  the  only  kind  the  business 
man  cares  for. 


■'^:^^<^--^-^l....<£..-^^-<^l^   (^.--^i^'-gZy^c^^^fU't.^ --^^^^^ 


study  carefully  the  form  of  the  G.     Notice  how  wide  the  loops  are,  and  how  long,  and  what  strokes  are  parallel  and  which  ones  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other. 


An  easy  word.    See  how  well  you  can  write  it  and  with  how  little  muscular  effort.    Of  course  it  take  mental  effort  to  do  anything  fine. 


^f^r^--!f--7.^^  ^ 


^-^^ 


7-^^ 


^-^^T^Z^ 


A  good  hand-writing  will  cost  you  only  a  few  dollars  and  a  few  months  of  time,  and  in  years  to  come  it  will  be  worth  a  good  deal  to  you.     Pen- 
manship does  pay  dividends. 

Always  begin  writing  the  amount  as  close  to  the  left  hand  margin  as  possible  so  that  nothing  may  be   inserted  before   it.    Write  all  of  these  papers 
so  that  your  check  will  never  be  raised. 


'^^^^y'Mr^yy  >^.^.  x3.  J^iiJ^U-^/^^^. 


ColTeoe  Nafional  Bank 


*^4^f3Bu^/n^d^^^/iu:ai^i^       ^ 
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You  have  had  the  first  two  exeicises  before.    Find  out  what  nistructions  were  given  for  them.     The  stem  and  overthrow  of  the  T  and  F  are  diflicult 
and  will  take  some  of  your  time  and  effort.    Study  the  copy  carefully. 


Try  to  set  a  nice  quality  of  line.    See  what  fine  r's  you  can  make.    Notice  the  sty  e  of  the  linish  <'f  the  small  letter  d. 


Notice  the  styles  of  the  F.    Take  your  choice.    Plenty  of  freedom.    Arm  movement  always. 


This  is  a  document  that  has  almost  gone  out  of  use.  You  may  be  in  the  business  for  many  years  and  not  have  an  occasion  to  write  a  draft,  unless 
you  were  employed  in  a  bank.  Notice  how  the  amount  is  written  in  figures.  See  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  erase  the  long  line.  Notice  how  plain 
the  82-100  is  written. 


a 


.^^^^^-^^^^kty  <:/^^Y  ^  -^^^-^.^^ 


'^j?/  ;^^^/  f^y^/A    ^^ 


^e-x^^'^ei^' 


^A^^L^^^^^^^^.X^. 


A  teachers'  class  of  Lancaster,  U.,  being  trained  in  arm  movement  writing  at  the  blackbord  as  well  as  on  paper.  The  work  on  the  board  is  by  them 
and  represents  their  first  attempt  before  the  camera.  The  flash  light  was  placed  at  such  an  angle  that  the  shadow  thrown  upon  the  board  makes  it  ap- 
pear that  the  teachers  were  standing  close  to  the  board,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Who  can  show  a  better  lineup  of  teachers  and  better  work?  And 
they  are  training  the  "young  idea"  how  to  write  and  do  other  things  up-to-date  in  that  little  city  under  the  Superintendency  of  S.  H.  Layton. 


f^^^ia/ned^^^(/ifiaii(iT*       ^ 


W.  A.  Henning,  policy  engrosser  for  the 
State  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  Wor- 
cester. Mass.,  is  crawling  steadily  up  to  the 
top  in  the  penmanship  profession.  A  letter  he- 
fore  us  written  in  ornamental  is  very  delicate  in 
quality  of  line,  strong  in  form  and  dashy  in 
movement. 

One  of  the  best  written  letters  in  a  high  grade 
business  hand  recently  received  is  from  T.  W. 
Emblen,  supervisor  of  writing  in  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
public  schools. 

R.  W.  Ballentine,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  pleases  us 
by  sending  81.00  to  renew  his  subscription,  ac- 
companied with  a  very  fine  written  letter  in 
ornamental  style.  Mr.  Ballentine  possesses  un- 
usual skill  in  ornamental  writing. 

Some  gooti  specimens  have  been  received 
from  H.  O.  Keesling,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Busi- 
ness College,  which  speak  well  for  that  institu- 
tion. 1  he  specimens  are  written  very  freely, 
and  show  that  the  students  are  laying  a  good 
foundation  for  a  practical  business  hand. 

H.  .\.  Reneau,  the  accomplished  penman  and 
principal  of  the  Monroe,  Wisconsin,  Business 
Institute,  recently  succeeded  in  writing  in  a 
perfectly  legible  manner  845  times  on  a  post 
card  the  following  sentence:  "Parks  Cloak  Co.. 
Appleton's  Reliable  Specialty  Store."  which 
makes  5,915  words— 36,335  letters,  averaging 
2,076  letters  to  the  square  inch. 

C.  B.  Boland.  Hungo,  Oklahoma,  does  credit- 
able work  in  ornamental  penmanship,  as  shown 
by  the  specimens  before  us. 

W.  L.  Jarvis,  of  the  Latto  School,  Tippecanoe 
City,  Ohio,  is  a  closefollower  of  The  Business 
Edtcator.  In  a  recent  letter  to  us  he  states 
that  "The  Business  Educator  will  be  my 
standard  guide  as  long  as  I  teach  penmanship." 
We  hope  he  will  never  have  to  change  his  de- 
cision. 

Messrs.  Arthur  L.  Beeley  and  W.  L.  Wanlass, 
of  the  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah, 
sent  us  two  lists  of  subscriptions  numbering 
sixty,  with  promises  of  more.  Both  gentlemen 
are  good  penmanship  teachers,  and  with  their 
combined  efforts  and  The  Business  Educa- 
tor, good  results  are  assured. 


By  Helen  McVay,  pupil,  Otero  Co.,  Com'l.  High  School,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  A.  P.  Meub.  Penman. 


Business  writing  by  A.  W.  Kimpson,  Amarillo.  Tex. 


<s:^-2^^^^«:e--£-<^ 


^;Z-^<f-r- 


By  W.  A.  Miller,  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago. 


Koiir  and  one-half-year  old  William  Al- 
bert, son  of  Jno.  L.  Kelly,  Supt.  of  Writing 
and  Drawing,  Brookville,  Pa 


This  is  S.  E.  Leslie,  penman,  Eastman  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  making  new  tissue  and  dis- 
placing old,  thereby  renewing  health  and  lengthening  life.  Too  many  of  us  are  too  short-sighted  to 
thus  invest  in  health  and  efticiency.    Few  exercises  are  as  healthful  as  golf. 


By  H.  B.  Lehman,  penman,  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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YOUR  CHANCE. 

"The  Letter  Writing  Club,"  as  con- 
ceived and  conducted  by  Mr.  Arthur 
G.  Skeeles  elsewhere  in  these  col- 
umns, is  a  new  departure  and  one 
which  should  prove  to  be  as  popular 
as  Cragin's  stories  and  as  helpful  as 
any  series  of  lessons  in  penmanship. 

If  our  ambitious  young  people  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Skeeles' 
services  they  do  not  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it.  We  know 
whereof  we  speak  because  we  know 
the  author  personally. 

The  plan  is  original  and  unique, 
combining  instruction  and  practice, 
month  by  month. 

The  ability  to  combine  good  ideas 
and  good  English  is  the  key  to  the 
highest  success,  and  nothing  we 
have  ever  pres'ented  is  more  to  the 
point  than  these  lesson-articles  by 
Mr.  Skeeles. 


A  New  Course  of  Contributions  in 
Business  Writing. 

Mr.  S.  O.  Smith,  whose  portrait 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  number, 
will  begin  a  series  of  contributions 
in  business  writing  in  the  February 
number  of  The  Business  Educator 
to  follow  those  which  Mr.  Darner 
has  been  contributing.  The  work  on 
hand  indicates  a  series  of  articles 
quite  remarkable  in  form  and  free- 
dom. Our  readers,  we  feel  sure,  will 
be  highly  pleased  with  the  practi- 
cability of  the  contributions,  as  well 
as  their  excellence.  Our  young  read- 
ers will  do  well  to  get  their  sleeves 
loosened  up  for  the  first  installment. 


CRAGINS  STORIES. 

"The  Story  of  a  Drummer,"  in  the 
January  number  of  The  Business 
Educator,  and  "The  Story  of  a 
Bookkeeper",  in  the  February  num- 
ber, by  Charles  T.  Cragin,  are  truths 
taken  from  life  dressed  up  in  readable 
style.  If  commercial  students  can 
not  get  golden  value  from  these  sto- 
ries, it  will  be  because  they  are  asleep 
to  opportunity.  No  cheap  dime  nov- 
el stuff  is  this  which  Craigin  is  writ- 
ing, but  the  very  essence  of  the  ma- 
terial of  which  success  of  the  highest 
order  is  made.  Cragin  comes  about 
as  near  uniting  heart  and  purse 
strings  in  his  writings  as  any  one  we 
have  ever  followed,  and  he  comes 
nearer  the  life  and  needs  of  the  aver- 
age commercial  student  than  any  one 
contributing  to  the  present  day  liter- 
ature. Don't  take  our  word  for  it, 
but  read  his  stories  and  be  convinced. 


WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  AS- 
SOCIATION 

HONORS  ROBERT  C.  SPENCER  AND  PRESIDENT- 
ELECT WOODROW  WILSON 

At  its  recent  annual  meeting  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers'  Association  adopted  the  following  : 

In  respect  to  a  matter  proposed  by  the  Nestor 
of  our  Association,  Robert  C.  Spencer,  a  man  of 
faith  in  education  as  the  only  safeguard  of  our 
nation,  that  this  Association  is  in  sympathy  with 
national  aid  to  education  to  promote  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

That  to  the  man  and  our  fellow  schoolmaster, 
President-Elect  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Wiscon- 
sin Teachers'  .A.ssociation  extend  cordial  con- 
gratulations and  wishes  for  a  prosperous  admin- 
istration. 

The  Association  records  its  support  of  the 
movement  for  a  wider  use  of  public  school 
buildings  through  their  development  as  social 
centers. 

SPECIMENS 

A  beautifully  written  letter  has  been  received 
from  M.  J.  Talley,  Oil  City,  Pa.  He  is  able  to 
write  a  business  hand  as  very  few  can.  It  is  un- 
usually graceful  and  free  loolting,  at  the  same 
time  very  accurate. 

Paul  O'Hara.  of  the  Draughon's  Business  Col- 
lege, Greensville,  S.  C,  is  specializing  in  ac- 
countancy and  penmanship.  In  a  recent  letter 
to  us  he  enclosed  some  specimens  of  ornamen- 
tal penmanship  which  show  that  he  is  gradually 
nearing  the  top. 


We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  examining 
specimens  of  writing  from  the  various  grades 
in  the  public  schools  of  Troy.  O.,  Miss  Mary 
Kyle,  Supervisor  of  Writing  and  Drawing.  The 
work  is  progressing  nicely  all  along  the  line. 
Some  exceptionally  good  work  being  shown  in 
the  eighth  grade.  The  work  throughout  the 
other  grades  averages  well  in  both  form  and 
movement,  but  in  the  eighth  grade  the  work  is 
very  pleasing  as  well  as  very  practical. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  I.  Staley 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Lucile 
to 
Mr.  Herschel  W.  Powers 
on  Wednesday,  November  the  sixth 
nineteen  hundred  and  twelve 
Salem,  Oregon 
At  Home 
after  February  the  first 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen 
Salem,  Oregon. 
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vhile  Luck  it  hoping  to.     Pluck  and  Luck  are  spelled  similarly,  and  sometimea  Luck  seems  to  win  and  Pluck  fail,  but  if  all  circumstances 
isidered  and  all  contributing  forces  analyzed.  Pluck  is  the  winner  in  the  long  run,  and  Luck  the  wrecker  rather  than  the  maker  of  many. 
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Marshall's 

Mental 

Meanderings 


THE  MISSOURI   VALLEY   TEACH- 
ERS AT  OMAHA,  NOV.  29  30 


Getting:  a  Good       This  story   is  to   begin  at 
Start  the    begriiiiung.  which    was 

when  Harry  Kowe  ami  Baker,  of  Cincinnati, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  present  Meanderer 
made  a  sood  get-away  from  Chicago  on 
Thanlssgiving  Kve, -all  of  ns  bound  for  Omaha. 
You  can  talse  mv  dope  (as  they  say  in  Chicago,) 
that  the  conjunction  of  this  trio  spelt  a  good 
time-a  regular  bully  time  as  T.  K.  would  put  it. 
Harry  is  some  company  himself  when  he  has  a 
mind,  and  Baker  exudes  jokes  at  every  pore. 
The  Meanderer  was  feeling  pretty  well  thank 
you,  himself,  so  there  was  no  need  for 
the  conversation  of  the  conversation. 
In  fact  there  was  plenty  for  all  and 
then  some.  Not  many  themes  escaped,  and 
when  we  donned  our  pajamas  at  11  p.  m.  we  had 
taken  a  fallout  of  pretty  much  every  question 
ranging  from  the  cause  of  the  Balkan  War  to 
the  best  way  to  cook  clams.  It  was  a  great  gab- 
test,  and  even  sleep  could  not  quiet  Baker,  for 
he  proceeded  to  snore  so  reprehensibly  that 
some  passenger  up  front  called  out,  "For 
heaven's  sake  turn  on  his  mufllerl" 

With  the  advent  of  morning,  however,  we  had 
all  recovered,  and  there  was  just  time  for  a  com- 
fortable breakfast  before  the  Omaha  sky-scrapers 
loomed  up  across  the  Missouri.  You  can  take  it 
from  me  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  travel  alone  when 
you  go  to  a  convention.  You  not  only  miss  the 
fun,  but  a  night  and  a  day  of  good  fellowship 
sort  of  cranks  you  up  for  the  convention  itself. 
I  can  tell  the  fellow  who  comes  alone  the  min- 
ute 1  see  him.  He  is  as  solemn  as  crape  and  as 
stodgy  as  a  cold  boiled  potato,  and  it  takes  him 
a  full  half-day  to  ginger  up. 
The  Machinery  The  meeting  was  sched- 
Starts  uled  to  begin  at  nine  o'clock 

Friday  morning,  at  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce building  but  it  hardly  needs  recording 
that  it  did  not  begin  on  schedule  time.  It  never 
does,  forthe  sufficient  and  compelling  reason 
that  nobody,  not  even  the  presiding  officer, 
ever  expects  it  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
around  ten-thirty  when  President  C.  T.  Smith, 
of  Kansas  City,  finally  brought  the  crowd  to  or- 
der in  the  main  hall.  A  pleasing  vocal  solo  was 
sung  by  -Miss  Edith  Alderman,  of  Omaha,  alter 
which  E.  \ .  Parrish.  of  the  Omaha  Publicity  Bu- 
reau, was  introduced  to  present  the  wclc(jming 
address.  Mr.  P.  is  a  poetic  looking  young  man 
with  soft  voice  and  large  dreamy  hrown  eyes, 
but  he  didn't  talk  poetry  a  bit.  He  didn't  even 
refer  to  the  "far-reaching  dower-gemmed  prai- 
ries, erst-n-hile  the  home  of  the  bison  and  coy- 
ote," but  now  "redeemed  by  the  shining  plow- 
share of  the  noble  pioneers,"  nor  yet  of  the 
"sun-kissed  Missouri  sweeping  on  to  the  sea." 
There  was  not  a  coyote  or  a  bison,  or  a  prairie 
rose,  or  any  other  familiar  decoration  of  Omaha 
oratory  in  his  whole  talk.  In  fact  he  talked 
mostly  of  hogs  and  sausage,  and  bank  clearings. 
He  dealt  in  arithmetic  rather  than  rhetoric,  and 
made  us  feel  that  we  were  being  welcomed  to 
some  town. 

The  response  was  to  have  come  from  Allen 
Moore,  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  but  as  Mr.  Moore 
was  in  evidence  only  on  the  program,  the  task 
of  acknowledging  the  ( )maha  greeting  was  sad- 
dled onto  Clay  Slinker,  of  Des  Moines,  who  can 
always  be  depended  on  in  a  pinch.  He  did  it 
gently  and  gracefully  as  he  always  does. 
When  An  Address  Is  The  Convention  was 
Not  An  Address  now  oflicially  "on," 
and  President  Smith  arose  in  solemn  but  mod- 
est majesty  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  that  he 
would  follow  the  wise  precedent  set  last  rear  by 
Mr.  Kirkerat  Kansas  City,  and  omit  the  pres- 


ident's address.  Then  Bro.  Smith  pro- 
ceeded calmly  to  <a7A- for  thirty  minutes  It 
was  good  talk,  however,  so  the  crowd  stood  for 
it,  but  I  advise  him  not  to  perpetrate  another 
joke  like  th  it.  It  is  a  serious  business  to  inform 
a  suffering  audience  that  it  is  to  escape  the  pres- 
dent's  address,  and  then  proceed  to  ladle  one 
out.  It  is  too  much  like  listening  to  a  verdict  of 
acquittal,  only  to  be  arrested  on  a  new  charge. 
To  be  fair,  however,  I  douht  if  Bro.  Smith  really 
intended  to  perpetrate  that  address.  Probably 
the  trouble  was  that  he  started  talking  and 
couldn't  find  a  good  place  to  stop.  We  all  know 
how  that  is.  A  man  may  n-a/i<  to  stop,  but  he 
doesn't  want  to  stop  till  he  is  through,  and  the 
only  way  he  can  be  sure  he  is  through  is  to  keep 
on  talking  till  he  runs  down.  And  folks  are 
like  clocks;  some  run  down  sooner  than  others. 
Then  Bro.  Smith  had  to  explain  why  he  wasn't 
going  to  make  an  address,  and  that  took  some 
time.  We  should  not  expect  too  much,  even  of 
a  convention  president. 
Young  Musselman's  In  the  years  agone. 
Snappy  Talk  everybody  knew  the  late 

D.  L.  Musselman.  the  man  who  put  Quincy, 
III.,  on  the  commercial  school  map,  but  not 
everybody  has  learned  that  his  mantle  has  fallen 
worthily  on  three  mighty  fine  boys.  "D.  L.," 
the  senior  of  the  trio,  stays  at  home  mostly  to 
keep  the  "(jem  City"  machinery  in  gooil 
working  order.  \'irgil,  the  second  son,  was  at 
the  Kansas  City  meeting  last  year,  where  he  cap- 
tivated everybody  by  his  brightness,  and  sunny- 
heartedness.  This  year  it  was  T.  K.,  the  young- 
est, who  was  in  evidence.  His  theme  was 
"Fraudulent  Letters,"  about  which  he  talked 
most  entertainingly.  The  young  man  striking- 
ly resembles  his  honored  sire,  and  in  his  bright 
talk  demonstrated  that  he  had  inherited  the  pa- 
rental brains  as  well.  He  maintained  that  busi- 
ness schools  should  give  more  attention  to  the 
study  of  those  plausible  letters  with  which  sharp" 
ers  of  all  kinds  are  wont  to  flood  the  mails,  and 
which  so  often  betray  the  unwary.  It  was 
brought  out  that  all  who  receive  such  letters 
should,  as  a  matter  of  good  citizenship,  turn 
them  over  to  the  post  office  inspectors,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  run  these  rascals  down. 
Spelling  That  This  is  the  catchy  title  of  a 
Teaches  most  lively  and  practical  talk 

by  J.  L.  Brawford,  one  of  the  group  of  bright 
young  teachers  who  have  been  assembled  as 
aids  to  L.  C.  Kusmisel.  Principal  of  the  new 
High  School  of  Commerce  of  Omaha  Mr. 
Brawford  maintained  that  it  is  necessary  to 
teach  much  more  about  words  than  tlie  mere 
spelling.  He  believes  in  applying  in  every 
lesson  the  principals  of  word  analysis,  in  order 
that  the  students  may  learn  the  ir/j.i- as  well  as 
the /joir  of  correct  spelling.  He  urged  that  it  is 
even  more  necessary  to  know  the  meanmg  and 
use  of  words  than  to  be  able  to  spell  them.  Al- 
though Mr.  Brawford  is  the  junior  member  of 
the  Omaha  faculty,  and  this  was  his  first  con 
vention  appearance,  he  treated  his  theme  like  a 
veteran,  and  made  a  decided  hit  with  the  audi- 
ence. 

A  Joplin  Teacher  on        Mies  Ella    Mc\ey.  of 
Typewriting  the    Joplin,    Mo.,    Busi- 

ness College,  was  another  "new-comer"  who 
made  a  most  pleasing  impression.  She  voiced 
an  earnest  and  clear-cut  plea  for  better  and  more 
systematic  teaching  of  the  typewriter's  art.  As 
a  significant  "starter"  she  asked  those  pres- 
ent who  taught  typewriting  exclusively  to  raise 
their  hands.  About  a  half  dozen  responded. 
"How  many  of  you  come  from  near  Omaha?" 
she  asked.  Allot  them  raised  their  hands.  "I 
thought  so,"  she  continued  with  a  smile.  "Last 
year  I  taught  typewriting  but  1  could  net  raise 
the  wherewithalto  attend  th;  convention,  sol 
had  to  get  a  job  as  teacher  of  shorthand  in  order 
to  be  with  you."  The  crowd  greeteil  the  point 
with  laughter  and  applause.  Miss  McVey 
maintained  that  skill  with  the  typewriter  is 
more  important  than  skill  in  shorthand.  "The 
business  employer  cares  very  little  about  how 
his  employees  write  shorthand,  but  he  cares 
a  great  deal  as  to  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  letters  and  papers  they  turn  over  to  him  to 
sign." 

Demands  of  The       The     afternoon     session 
Business  Man       opened  with  an  exceeding- 
ly    practical    and  interesting  address    by  Supt. 
of  Schools,    Ellis    U.    Graff,    of   Omaha,  on  the 
theme,    "What   the    Business  Men    Demand." 


Mr.  Graff  is  a  handsome  young  man  of  forceful 
mtellect   and    most    pleasing  address.    He  had 
sentoutletters  to. ^00  business  men    of  Omaha, 
asking  for  answers  forthe  following  questions: 
1.    Wherein  do  business    employees    fail  to 
make  good? 
'3.    To  what  do  you  attribute  this  failure' 
3.    What  can  the  High    School  of   Commerce 
do  m  the  way  of  remedy  ? 

Most  of  Supt.  Graff's  address  was  given  to  an 
analysis  of  and  (luotations  from  the  answers  re- 
ceived. A  significant  result  of  these  inquiries 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  less  than  twenty  per 
cent  of  these  business  men  named  technical  in- 
efficiency as  the  main  cause  of  the  employees' 
failure  to  make  good  More  than  eighty  per 
cent  gave  defective  personal  qualities  as  the 
cause  of  failure.  Among  the  qualities  in  which 
employees  were  lacking,  the  following  were 
most  frequently  named;  persistence,  honesty, 
initiative,  interest  in  the  business,  loyalty. 
Among  special  defects  noted  were,  careless- 
ness, clock-watching,  bad  habits,  lack  of  tidi- 
ness. One  man  wrote  that  the  average  em- 
ployee "wants  to  be  a  Rockefeller  without  earn- 
ing the  rocks."  Most  of  the  writers  urged  that 
the  schools  would  do  most  by  trying  to  develop 
character  and  good  mental  and  moral  habits. 
One  pessimist  said:  "The  schools  can  do 
nothing,  as  they  will  have  to  learn  everything 
over  again  anyhow  when  they  go  into  busi- 
ness." The  speaker  urged  training  as  the  rem- 
edy. "Training"  he  said  "is  merely  going 
through  processes;  evolution  has  taught  us 
that.  We  can  fra/u  students  to  be  thoughtful, 
to  be  moral,  to  be  generous,  to  be  honest,7Usf 
as  surely  as  we  can  train  them  to  be  technical- 
ly accurate  and  efficient,  if  we  but  go  about  it 
right. 

Mr.    Graff's  remarkably  tine  and  practical  ad- 
dress was  by  far  the   most   important   contribu- 
tion to  the  convention  program. 
Some  Interesting    The  remainder  of  the  after- 
Junkets  noon   was  given  over  to  visit- 

iupr  certain  important  industrial  establishments 
and  the  Chamber  (  f  Commerce.  The  local  com- 
mittee provides  guides,  and  most  of  the  mem- 
bers went  on  one  or  more  of  these  sight-seeing 
trips.  The  places  visited  included  a  cracker 
factor)-,  a  shoe  maiuifactory,  the  stock  yards,  one 
of  the  big  banks,  an  insurance  establishment,  etc. 
Some  with  a  less  investigating  turn  of  mind  at- 
tended a  matinee,  others  visited  in  the  hotel  lob- 
bies.   .\11  had  a  good  time. 

The  Indispensable  The  ban<|uet  at  the  Hotel 
Banquent  Rome  on  Friday  evening  was 
unique  in  several  respects.  In  the  first  place,  it 
<lid  not  cost  the  members  anything  extra,  as  if 
was  provide<i  for  out  of  the  Association  funds, 
especially  those  derived  from  the  program  ad- 
vertising. In  the  next  plai-e,  there  was  but  one 
speech,  properly  so  called.  In  the  third  place, 
there  was  a  liberal  measure  of  more  than  ordi- 
Tiarily  good  music,  and  finally  the  stories  mostly 
new-laid,  rather  than  a  cold  storage  product. 

The  nimble-witted  Rusmisel  acted  as  toast- 
master,  or  rather  master  of  cerernonies,  as  there 
were  no  to;ists,  and  he  talked  cute  stuff  at  every 
angle  and  kept  things  bubbling.  Harry  Rowe  of 
Baltimore,  made  the  one  serious  talk  under  the 
caption  "Things  I  Have  Learned."  It  was  a 
strong,  earnest  plea  for  deeper  insight  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  and  for  more  efticiency  and 
less  waste  in  practicing  his  noble  art.  Mr.  Rowe 
read  his  address  and  every  sentence  of  it  showed 
careful  prepar.ition  and  well  ripened  thought. 
He  struck  a  high  note  at  the  outset  and  sustained 
it  to  the  end.  and  won  and  received  a  great  ova- 
tion from  his  auditors  when  he  had  finished. 

Of  talks  in  lighter  vein  there  were  a  number  of 
notable  examples.  The  irrepressible  Nicholas, 
of  St.  Paul,  "St.  Nick",  we  call  him,  kept  the 
diners  laughing  with  his  funny  conceits,  and 
Hootman  as  one  of  the  "road  agents"  delivered 
himself  of  several  clever  original  skits  in  verse. 
Had  Hootman  been  caught  young  he  might 
have  been  made  into  a  very  fair  poet,  and  we 
may  yet  have  to  dub  him  the  "Missouri  Laur- 
eate." Zaner  won  the  title  of  "Sage  of  the 
Scioto"  by  some  eminently  droll  Socratic  obser- 
vations that  fairly  brought  down  the  house.  If 
Nicholas  of  St.  Paul  had  not  run  off  with  my 
copy  of  C.  P's  contributions,  I  should  insert 
them  herewith,  but  The  Educator  readers 
shall  have  them  later.  They  are  too  good  to  lose. 
The  surprises  of  the  evening  were  Mr.  A.N. 
Palmer's  debut  as    a  vocalist,  ami    that   of   his 
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charminR  wife  as  an  after-dinner  spealter.  So  far 
as  1  ran  recall,  neitlier  lias  ever  before  obliged 
in  a  similar  caiiacity  at  any  convention,  and  both 
scored  a  hit.  A.  X.  has  a  strong  sympathetic 
baritone,  and  his  pleasing  songs,  (for  he  was  en- 
thusiastically encored)  were  a  surprise  to  those 
who  have  known  him  oidy  as  a  penman.  As 
Craginsays.  "You  never  can  tell.  E.  M.  Doug- 
las, of  the  "Four  C's"  of  Madison.  Wis.,  also 
sang  effectively,  "The  Maid  of  Dundee,"and  re- 
sponded to  an  encore  with  "The  Little  Irish 
Girl." 

Miss  Nettie  HulT,  of  Kansas  City,  added  a 
brief  touch  of  seriousness,  by  some  earnest 
forceful  remarks  on  educational  lines,  which, 
however,  she  prefaced  by  a  fuiniy  story.  Miss 
Huff  wants  those  who  advocate  educational  re- 
forms to  tell  hoir  they  would  do  it.  She  urged 
that  the  defects  of  our  young  people,  eiiucation- 
ally.  are  caused  by  over-burdening  the  primary 
teachers  with  too  many  pupils.  They  are  re- 
iiuireil  to  teach  from  60  to  70  pupils  when  they 
ought  not  to  have  more  than  20.  Her  remarks 
were  roundly  applauded. 

Henry  C.  Spillman.  of  the  Remington  Co.,  and 
Hubert  A.  Hagar,  of  the  Uregg  Co.,  told  some 
good  stories,  interspersed  with  bright  talk.  The 
banqueters  arose  about  midnight,  everybody  ag- 
greenig  that  a  more  successful  joy-fest  had  nev 
er  been  pulled  off  at  any  convention. 
Saturday  It  was  about  0:30  A.  M.  when 
Morning's  President  Smith's  gavel  fell.  The 
Program  program  opened  with  some  delight- 
ful singing  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hammill.  of  Council 
Bluffs.  Iowa.  The  lady  has  an  exquisitely  rich 
pure  and  flexible  voice,  with  remarkable  power 
and  range.  Her  first  number  was  'When  the 
Heart  is  Young",  followed  by  an  encore  "Hi 
Lil'  Filler",  which  she  sang  with  delightful 
charro. 

Next  came  an  earnest  and  practical  address  by 
S.  F.  .McCjrew.  Pres-dent  of  the  Sovith  Omaha 
Live  Stock  Bank.  He  dwelt  on  the  import- 
ance of  a  better  popular  understanding  of  the 
National  Bariking  Laws,  and  argued  that  the 
schools  should  give  more  instruction  along  this 
line,  Mr.  McCjrew  thinks  the  time  has  come 
for  a  general  revision  of  our  banking  system.and 
urged  the  import  mce  of  the  situation  to  all  of  us. 
Other  interesting  features  of  the  second  day's 
program,  were  an  illuminating  and  practical  il- 
lustrative tilk  "on  Rapid  Calculation  by  W.  H. 
Redmond,  of  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  High  School; 
a  thoughtful  paper  on  "Disciplinary  Value  of 
Shorthand  Study",  by  Miss  Cjraee  Borland,  of  the 
Westport  High  School,  Kansas  City;  "(ireat 
Weaknesses  of  Shorthand  Teachers",  a  most 
helpful  and  welOvritten  paper  by  Miss  AHce  B. 
Hoskin.  High  School  of  Commerce,  Omaha: 
and  a  practical  talk  on  "Little  Things  io  the  De- 
velopment of  the  .Stenographer",  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Douglas,  of  the  Capital  City  Commercial  Col- 
lege, of  Madison,  Wis.  In  this  fine  program, 
shorthand  certiiinly  came  into  its  own,  as  the 
leading  subject  of  interest. 

,\  feature  of  the  morning  program  was  a  char- 
acteristic address  on"The  Signsof  the  Times"  by 
A.N.  Palmer.  Kvidently  Brii.  Palmer  believes 
in. "signs"  and  is  full  of  confidence  in  the  matter 
of  their  interpretation.  Mr.  Palmer,  as  always, 
was  fully  charged  with  an  optimistic  enthusiasm. 
In  the  afternoon,  after  some  excellent  orches- 
tral music  bv  the  South  Omaha  High  School, 
Hon.  JamesE.  Dalzell,  State  Supt.  of  Public  In- 
struction, Lincohi.  Neb.,  delivered  a  brief  rapid 
fire  address  on  "The  Old  and  the  New"  which 
was  full  of  telling  points.  .Miss  Marie  Kreleigh, 
a  brilliantly  thoughtful  and  earnest  young  lady 
from  the  junction  City.  Kansas,  High  School, 
made  an  able  talk  on  the  theme  "Some  Phases  of 
Discipline."  She  urged  teachers  to  form  closer 
personal  associations  with  their  pupils  and  plead- 
e<l  earnestly  for  the  infiuence  that  is  based  on 
a  strong  moral  and  religious  character.  "What  I 
May  do  in  Advanced  Work."  was  the  subject  of 
an  offhand  talk  by  Ira  N.  Crabb,  of  the  Denver. 
Colo.,  High  School,  Mr.  C.  had  planned  to  il- 
lustrate his  talk  by  means  of  a  blackboard,  but  as 
the  hall  was  not  provided  with  this  convenience, 
he  labored  uiuler  a  disadvantage.  It  seems  to  the 
Meanderer  that  a  good  portable  blackboard 
shouldalways  be  available  at  our  business  school 
conventions.  May  future  executive  committees 
keep  this  suggestion  in  mind. 

The  Elections    The  election  of  officers,  and 
the  selecticm  of  the  next  meeting  place  had  been 
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given  tbelast  place  on  the  program,  but  so  many 
memliers  had  arranged  to  leave  on  afterno<in 
trains  that  it  was  found  desirable  to  advance  this 
feature.  Two  candidates  were  presented  for 
President,  E.  E.  Errebo,  of  the  Pittsburg  Busi- 
ness College,  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  and  C.  C.  Carter. 
oftheJophn.  Mo.,  High  School,  A  close  con- 
test resulted  in  the  ele.tion  of  Mr.  Errebo. 

M.  B.  Wallace,  of  the  St.  Joseph  High  School, 
was  chosen  vice  president,  anil  Miss  Grace  Bor- 
lan<l,  of  Kansas  City,  was  chosen  secretary  and 
treasurer,  to  succeed  Miss  Eva  J.  Sullivan,  who 
had  held  the  office  for  three  years,  and  who  asked 
to  be  relieved. 

Two  cities,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  Joplin,,  were 
presented  for  the  honor  of  entertaining  the  next 
convention.  C.  C.  Carter  championed  Joplin  in 
an  earnest  speech,  while  the  claims  of  St.  Joseph 
were  presented  by  M.  B.  Wallace.  St.  Joseph 
won  by  a  large  majority.  The  meeting  will  lie 
held  in  the  magnificent  new  Robinoux  School 
building,  and  various  civic  organizations  have 
offered  to  make  the  next  meeting  a  most  joyous 
and  hospitable  occasion. 

In  Conclusion  Taken  all  in  all.  the  Omaha 
meeting  of  1912  will  go  down  in  the  archives  of 
the  .\ssociation,  as  a  notable  and  profitable  gath- 
ering. Of  course,  a  few  mistakes  were  made. 
There  were  too  many  "set"  papers  and  addresses 
for  the  time  allotted  to  discussion.  In  fdct,  there 
wastooliitle  live  extemporaneous  discussion  by 
the  teachers.  .\lso.  as  heretofore,  too  much 
time  was  consumed  in  getting  started,  and  in  the 
relatively  unimportant  matter  of  choosing  a 
meeting  place.  The  time  for  workMs  too  short 
in  these  meetings  to  be  frittered  away  in  long 
"booster"  s-peeches  in  favor  of  this,  th^t  or  the 
other  town.  The  matter  should  be  left  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

Omaha  through  her  local  school  and  business 
men  and  organizations  did  herself  proud  in  the 
■matter  of  hospitality,  and  I  heard  not  a  bit  of 
"knocking"  on  the  part  of  any  who  were  in  at- 
tendance. The  enrollment  of  members  was 
quite  up  to  the  aver.ige,  although  there  was  a 
notable  absence  of  several  familiar  faces.  These, 
however,  were  replaceil  by  many  active  new- 
comers, and  the  future  of  this  virile  young  west- 
ern association  seems  entirely  safe.  There 
ought  to  be  a  large  attendance  at  St.  Joseph  next 
year. 


ASSOCIATION  IDEALS. 


The  function  of  associations  is  two- 
fold; social  and  professional. 

The  social  idea  is  the  get-together 
principle,  the  becoming  acquainted 
with  each  other;  the  improvement 
which  comes  through  association,  for 
first  of  all  we  are  social  beings  and 
need  to  become  more  and  more  so 
as  civilization  becotnes  inore  highly 
congested  and  more  closely  related. 
Therefore  in  association  programs 
ample  opportunity  should  be  allowed 
for  social  intercourse  to  allow  mem- 
bers to  become  socially  acquainted 
with  each  other. 

The  professional  basis  of  associa- 
tion work  should  provide  for  an  ex- 
change of  ideas,  in  order  to  make  for 
better  teaching.  This  exchange  of 
ideas  is  best  secured  through  a  large 
number  of  speakers  rather  than  a 
small  number.  Expressions  from 
the  many  help  more  than  from  the 
few.  Sotne  will  attend  an  association 
where  a  large  number  are  to  be  heard 
from  who  would  not  attend  where  but 
a  few  are  to  do  the  speaking. 

Our  association  program  makers 
will  therefore  do  well  to  provide  for 
social  contact,  and  an  opportunity 
for  every  one  to  say   something,  who 


has    something   to   say,  and  who  has 
not? 

Too  frequently  programs  are  based 
upon  entertainment  rather  than  upon 
instruction.  Now,  both  are  all  right, 
but  the  instruction  is  absorbed  best 
when  given  in  small  doses  and 
the  entertainment  serves  best 
when  i  t  partakes  of  a  social 
nature.  Our  theaters,  lecture  plat- 
forms, etc.,  are  generally  de- 
signed to  provide  all  the  entertain- 
ment needed,  and  therefore  associa- 
tion programs  should  be  kept  as 
closely  related  to  the  work  of  the 
average  teacher  as  possible. 

NEW    ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION 
OF  PENMANSHIP  SUPER- 
VISORS. 

The  New  England  Association  of  Penman- 
ship Supervisors  is  to  hold  its  ninth  annual 
meeting  on  Jan.  11.  1913,  at  Burdett  College, 
Boston. 

PROGRAM 

MORNING  SESSION 

Address  of  Welcome,  Mr.  Burdett  for  Burdett 
College. 

Response,  Pres.  R.  E.  Rowe.  Portland.  Manie. 

Report  of  Connnittee  on  Left  Handed  Pen- 
manship, Mr.  A.  13.  Wraught,  Pittsneld,  Mass.; 
Mr.  Harry  Houston,  New  Haven,  Ct.;  Miss  M. 
B.  Toole,  Worcester,  Mass, 

Movement  Work  in  the  Grades,  Mr.  W.  K. 
Cook,  Supt.  of  Penmanship,  Hartford  Ct, 

Some  Suggestions  in  Figure  Teaching,  Mr.  H. 
B.  Cole,  Girls'  High  School.  Boston. 

LUNCHEON 
AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Business  Meeting. 

The  Value  of  Penmanship  in  its  Relation  to 
Other  School  Work,  Mr.  George  L.  Farley, 
Supt.  of  Schools.  Brcckton,  Mass, 

Teaching  Teachers  to  Teach  Practical  Writ- 
ing, Mr.  C.  E.  Doner,  Supervisor  Penmanship 
at  Mass.  State  Normal  Schools  at  Salem,  Bridge- 
water  &  Framingham, 

Uuestion  Box,  Mr.  Harry  Houston,  New  Ha- 
ven, Ct, 

If  any  new  teachers  have  entered  the  work  it  is 
requested  that  their  names  be  mailed  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Association. 

( )rder  of  above  program  subject  to  change. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  one  more  paper. 

A.  R.  MERRILL,  Saco,  Maine. 
Secretary. 

The  members  of  the  Detroit  Ferris  Institute 
Club,  which  was  organized  last  spring,  gave 
their  first  annual  baiHiiiet  on  Saturday  evening, 
Novem\>er  23rd,  at  the  Hotel  Ste.  Claire,  Detroit, 
Michigan.  Governor-elect  VV.  N.  Ferris,  Mrs. 
W  .N  Ferris,  and  others  connected  with  the 
Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  were  the 
guests  of  honor.  Three  hundred  persons  attend- 
ed, and  it  is  reported  that  all  had  a  most  enjoy- 
able time. 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  Zulauf,  proprietor  of  the  Detroit 
Commercial  College,  is  president  of  the  club 
and  reports  that  it  is  rapidly  increasing  in  mem- 
bership. The  loval  support  of  his  many  students 
scattered  all  over  the  country  will  no  doubt  be 
worth  a  great  deal  to  Mr.  Ferris  during  his  term 
as  governor  of  the  state  of  Michigan. 


OBITUARY 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  learn  of  and  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Strickler,  of  the  Topeka. 
Kans..  Business  College.  Ju.st  when  he  passed 
to  the  life  beyond,  and  how,  we  h.ave  not  been 
informed.  We  know,  however,  that  a  whole- 
souled,  faithful  worker  in  the  vineyard  of  com- 
mercial education  has  passed  to  his  reward,  ami 
'we  wish  him  all  that  he  deserves  and  a  generous 
Maker  can  bestow.  The  Topeka  Business  Col- 
lege is  still  being  conducted  by  his  brother  and 
other  associates. 
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First  Annual  Meeting  of  Ne-w  Mexico 
Business  Teachers. 

The  first  gathering  of  Business  Teachers  ever 
assembled  in  New  Mexico  met  in  the  Assembly 
room  of  the  All)uquerque  Business  College 
Thursday  afternoon,  November  7.  The  meet- 
ing was  hekl  at  the  same  time  as  the  New  Mex- 
ico Educational  Association,  of  which  organiza- 
tion the  iiusiness  Teachers'  Association,  is 
a  section. 

The  program  as  carried  out  follows : 
THURSDAY  AFTEKNOON 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Chairman.  J.  D. 
Henderson,  Tucumcari  High  School. 

Address  of  Welcome,  J.  E.  (ioodell,  Albu- 
querque Business  College. 

Outline  of  Program  by  Chairman,  J.  D.  Hen- 
derson, Tucumcari. 

"Progress  of  Commercial  Education,"  in 
Foreign  Lands."  Walter  -Norton.  Santa  Fe 
Business  College. 

"The  Modern  Accountant."  C.  M.  Drake,  Al- 
buquertjue  Business  College. 

"A  Suitable  Course  in  Business  Law,"  .A.  B. 
Stroup.  Albuquerque  Business  College. 

"Care  of  the  Typewriter,"  J.  W.  Kerns,  Un- 
derwood Typewriter  Co. 

An  Idea-getting  X'isit  to  Business  Houses, 
party  escorted  by  J.  E.  Goodell,  Albuquerque 
Business  College 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 

"How  Much  Preliminary  Training?"  J.  V. 
Clark.  Albuquerque  Business  College. 

"An  Ideal  High  School  Course,"  Helen  M. 
Calkins.  Silver  City  State  Normal. 

"Oftice  Training  in  the  Schoolroom,"  Susie 
Whitaker,  Las  \'egas  Normal  University. 

"Civil  Service  as  .\n  Outlet  for  Our  Gradu- 
ates," (jeo.  C.  Taylor.  Albuquerque  Business 
College. 

"A  Uniform  Grading  System,"  M.  Ella  Niblo, 
Raton  High  School. 

"Business  School  Legislation,"  J.  D  Hender- 
son and  J.  E.  Goodell. 

J.  D.  Henderson  was  elected  Chairman  for  the 
coming  year,  next  meeting  at  Albuquerque. 

On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  J.  E.  Goodell, 
manager  of  the  Albuquerque  Business  College, 
entertained  the  Business  Teachers  at  a  banquet 
zX  the  Alvarado  Hotel.  Covers  were  laid  for 
thirty-two  antl  an  enjoyable  time  was  spent  by 
all.  On  Friday  morning  the  teachers  were  en- 
tertained by  a  progrom  given  by  the  students  of 
the  Business  College  and  the  Tucumcari  High 
School  Orchestra.  A  speed  test  in  typewriting 
for  llnderwood  certificates  was  conducted  by  J. 
W.  Kerns,  of  the  Underwood  Typewriler  Co. 
Six  contestants  secured  certificates,  the  highest 
record  was  fifty-five  words  net  made  by  Klias 
Quintna,  an  .\lbuquertiue  Business  College 
student,  who  has  been  taking  typewriting  less 
than  six  months. 


Catalogs  and  Circulars 

One  of  the  finest  catalogs  of  the  year  is  a 
hand  from  one  of  our  best  commercial  schools — 
The  Elliott  Commercial  .School.  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.  It  is  printed  with  orange  and  black  inks, 
and  contains  some  out-of-the-orriinary  illustra- 
tions. It  is  printed  on  high  grade  paper  and 
fairly  represents  the  school  it  advertises. 

The  Marysville  California.  Business  and  Nor- 
mal College,  F.  K.  Zumwalt,  President,  issues  a 
buflf  colored  catalog  indicating  a  good  school. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received  from 
the  following  :  Cleary  College.  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.;  Ohio  Northern  University.  Ada.  Ohio: 
Howard  &  Brown,  Rockland,  Me.;  Phono- 
graphic Institute  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Drake  Business  College.  Jersey  City,  Orange 
Bayonne,  Passatc,  Plainfield,  Newark,  N.  J.] 
and  New  York  City;  Northwestern  Business 
College,  Spokane,  Wash..  Meadville,  Pa..  Com- 
mercial College;  Schubert's  Business  College. 
Kittanning.  Pa.;  and  Courtney's  School  of  Pen- 
manship, Detroit,  Mich. 

Easton,  Pa.,  School  of  Business  published  a 
creditable  catalog  punted  on  white  unglazed 
paper  with  half-tone  inserts  of  portraits  and 
school  room  scenes 
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MERGERS 

The  Smith  Manufacturing  Co.,  with  11000,000  capital  stock;  The  Jones 
Manufacturing  Co.,  with  $500,000  capital  stock,  and  the  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  with 
$400,000  capital  stock  agree  to  consolidate  as  the  Interstate  Manufacturing 
Co.,  the  new  company  to  buy  all  the  properties  of  the  old  companies,  at  a  valu- 
ation to  be  fixed  by  appraisal,  payment  therefor  to  be  made  in  full  paid  stock 
of  the  new  company,  the  old  companies  to  pay  off  their  own  indebtedness. 

The  appraisal  values  of  the  old  companies  are  as  follows  : 


Real  estate  and  building 

Plant 

Cash 

Notes  receivable 

Horses  and  wagons 

Office  furniture 

Total 
1,133,000,00 
621,000.00 
19.000.00 
16,000.00 
8,500.00 
2,500.00 

Smith 

680,000.00 

390,000.00 

15,000  00 

10,000.00 

4,000.00 

1.000.00 

Jones 
{327.000.00 
160,000,00 
3,000  00 
6.000.00 
3,000.00 
1,000.00 

Brown 

126,000.00 

71,000.00 

1,000  00 

1,500.00 
500.00 

1,800,000.00 

1.100.000.00 

500,000,00 

200,000.00 

On  this  valuation  the  Interstate  Manufacturing  Co.,  issued  $2,000,000,  of 
stock,  shares  100  each,  which  was  divided  pro  rata  among  the  old  companies 
on  the  basis  of  their  appraised  value,  no  fractional  shares  of  stock  to  be 
issued,  odd  amounts  to  be  paid  old  companies  in  cash. 

At  the  time  of  the  consolidation  the  ledger  accounts  of  the  Brown  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  were  as  follows  : 


Real  estate  and  buildings 

250.000 

Capital  stock 

400,000 

Plant 

247.000 

Notes  payable 

50,000 

Cash 

1.000 

Accounts  payable 

51,000 

Horses  and  wagons 

1.800 

Hurniture 

1.200 

501.000 

501,000 

(a)  It  is  required  to  give  journal  entries  necessary  to  set  up  property  ac- 
counts and  credid  old  companies  with  their  pro  rata  on  books  of  new  com- 
pany. 

(b)  The  proper  journal  entries  to  liquidate  in  stock  of  the  new  company 
the  liabilities  other  than  capital  stock  and  to  apportion  the  remaining  stock 
and  cash,  and  to  close  the  books  of  the  Brown  Mfg.  Co. 

Entries  on  books  of  Interstate  Manufacturing  Co. 


Real  estate  and  buildings 

1,133,000 

Plant 

621,000 

Cash 

19,000 

Notes  receivable 

16,000 

Horses  and  wagons 

8.B00 

Ottice  furniture 

2,500 

Goodwill 

200,000 

Smith  Manu 

facturing  Co. 

1, -322, 222.22 

Jones  Mam 

factu 

ing  Co. 

555,555,56 

Brown  Manufactu 

ringCc 

222,222.22 

Detail   should  follow  each  asset   account   showing  value  received  from 
each  of  the  old  companies. 


Smith  Manufacturing  Co. 
Jones  Manufacturing  Co. 
Brown  Manufacturing  Co. 
Vendor's  stock 


1,222,200 

555.500 

•252,200 

100 

Capital  stock 


When  the  shares  of  vendors  stock  is  sold  and  cash  received  : 

Cash  100.00 

To  Vendors  stock 

Then  as  the  old  companies  are  paid  their  pro  rata  share: 

Smith  Manufacturing  Co.  22.22 

Jones  Manufacturing  Co.  55.56 

Brown  Manufacturing  Co.  22.22 

To  Cash  lOO.OO 

Journal  entries  on  books  of  Brown  Manufacturing  Co. 
(1)     Interstate  Mfg.  Co.  Accounts  receivable  222,222.22. 

Real  estate  and  buildings  126,000 

Plant  71,000 

"     ■  1,000 


Horses  and  wagons 
Office  furniture 
Goodwill 


1,500 
500 
22,222.22 


22 
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(2)  Entry  when  stock  and  cash  is  received  from  Interstate  Mfg.  Co. 

Interstate  Mfg.  Co.  stock  a22, 200.00 

Oash  22  22 

To  interstate  Mfg.  Co!*Acct.  Rec  222,222.22 

(3)  Entry  when  notes  and  accounts  payable  are  liquidated  in  stock  of  In- 
terstate Manufacturing  Co. 


Notes  payable 
Accounts  payable 


50.000 

51,000 

Interstate  Mfg.  Co.  stock 


101,000 

(4)     Entry  to  write  off  difference  between  book  and  appraisal  values  : 


Capital  Stock 

Real  estate  and  buildings 

Plant 

Horses  and  wagons 

Oftice  furniture 


124,000 

176.000 

300 

700 


(5)  Transfer  yalues  received  in  stock  of  Interstate  Mfg  Co. 

Goodwill  22,222.22 

Capital  stock  22,222.22 

(6)  Entry  to  close  all  open  accounts. 

Capital  stock  121.200.00 

Interstate  Mfg,  Co.  stock  121,200.00 

Cash  22.22 

The  first  entry  on  the  books  of  the  Interstate  Mfg.   Co.  could  have  been 
made  as  follows  : 

Cost  of  Property 

Cash 

Notes  Receivable 


1,906,000,00 
19,000.00 
18,000.00 


To  Smith  Mfg.  Co. 
To  Jones  Mfg.  Co. 
To  Brown  Mfg.  Co. 


1,222,222.22 

555,555.56 
222,222.22 


In  forming  a  merger  the  fairest  results  to  all  parties  can  be  obtained  by 
selecting  a  valuation  committee  from  the  different  companies  whose  duty 
should  be  to  take  and  price  the  inventories. 

The  investment  assets  should  be  appraised  by  competent  appraisers  or 
engineers— the  different  statements  of  Profit  and  Loss  should  be  certified  by 
the  same  firm  of  Certified  Public  Accountants.  The  book  debts  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  company  should  be  guaranteed  by  each  vendor,  and  all  should  be 
under  the  entire  direction  of  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  agreed  upon  by 
all  the  parties  interested. 

When  stock  is  issued  directly  for  property  the  accountant  usually  has  to 
accept  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  as  to  determining  the  values 
of  the  asset  taken  in  payment  for  stock,  as  he  has  no  way  to  prove  what  the 
real  value  of  the  property  is  unless  the  case  be  a  very  simple  one  and  the 
property  is  easily  appraised. 


Arithmetic— Continued   from  page  2,?. 

genuine,  and  that  it  has  come  to  stay, 
for  premature  promotions  will  result 
only  in  future  complication.  Right 
here  the  teacher  must  exercise  judg- 
ment and  discretion.  After  having 
for  several  years  used  this  method  of 
classification,  and  promotion,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to 
teachers  of  arithmetic  in  commercial 
schools,  feeling  sure  that  it  will  com- 
mend itself  as  being  logical  in  the- 
ory, workable  in  practice,  and  satis- 
factory in  results. 

Assuming  that  the  students  have 
been  classified  in  two  divisions. 
Class  A  and  Class  B,  let  us  proceed 
to  the  question  of  lessons  to  be  as- 
signed. 

The  teacher  is  undoubtedly  justi- 
fied in  proceeding  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  all  these  students  have 
studied  arithmetic  at  some  previous 
period  of  their  lives,  and  that  there- 
fore they  have  some  slight  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  even  though  on  the 
examination  they  may  have  failed  to 
solve    any    of  the  problems.    To  the 


students  grouped  in  Class  A,  we  may 
assign  a  lesson  in  percentage;  and 
those  grouped  in  Class  B,  we  may 
take  back  to  a  review  of  common 
fractions,  giving  six  problems  to  the 
first,  and  ten  to  the  latter  class. 
Nearly  all  text-books  in  arithmetic 
have  lists  of  "review"  questions,  and 
from  these  the  lessons  may  be  taken. 

In  assigning  work  to  be  prepared 
at  home,  the  teacher  should  remem- 
ber that  it  is  quality  which  counts, 
and  not  quantity;  and  if  he  bears 
this  in  mind,  he  will  not  give  lessons 
unduly  long.  Generally  speaking, 
not  more  than  ten  problems  should 
be  given  for  a  lesson,  no  matter  how 
simple  the  work;  and  on  the  more 
advanced  divisions  of  the  subject, 
six  problems  will  be  found  sufficient. 

Many  teachers  complain  that  they 
have  diflficulty  in  getting  home  work 
from  students,  and  that  when 
they  do  get  it,  the  work  is 
usually  not  good  in  quality,  or 
neat  in  appearance.  Let  the  teacher 
on  the  very  first  day  explain  how  he 
desires  the  work  done,  placing  a  few 


pages  of  "model"  work  on  the  wall 
or  bulletin-board,  or  where  the  stu- 
dent may  consult  them.  These 
"models'^  if  neatly  and  carefully 
done,  will  impress  the  student,  and 
create  in  hiin  a  desire  to  produce 
similar  results.  The  student  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  the 
homework  must  be  prepared,  that  the 
teacher  expects  it,  and  that  no  ex- 
cuses will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
work.  For  every  unavoidable  de- 
linquency, he  should  demand  a  writ- 
ten excuse,  and  the  student  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  no  irregularities  in 
regard  to  his  homework  will  be  tol- 
erated. 

In  a  few  cases,  drastic  measures 
may  be  necessary;  then  at  the  very 
outset,  let  the  teacher  treat  the  de- 
linquent with  the  utmost  firmness. 

A  single  instance  of  the  teacher's 
taking  a  firm  stand,  will  set  a  good 
example  for  all  the  class,  and  will 
generally  end  all  disputes  as  to 
whether  the  work  should  be  done. 
With  the  co-operation  of  parents, 
and  the  firmness  of  the  teacher,  all 
cases  of  chronic  delinquency  as  re- 
gards the  preparation  of  homework, 
ought  to  be  effectually  cured. 

When  the  work  has  been  assigned, 
the  teacher  should  mark  the  lesson 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  say  about  four 
by  six  inches  and  put  it  in  the  book, 
so  that  the  names  of  delinquent  stu- 
dents may  be  written  down  and  kept 
for  reference.  When  the  delinqen- 
cies  are  made  up  later,  these  names 
may  be  cancelled  from  the  list.  The 
teacher  should  do  this  with  each  les- 
son assigned,  pinning  these  sheets 
together  by  classes,  in  bundles,  so 
that  each  class  will  be  separate,  a 
perfect  record  appearing  when  refer- 
ence is  made  to  them. 

At  the  end  of  a  calendar  month, 
these  class-records  should  be  put 
away  and  a  new  bundle  started. 
These  records  will  not  require  more 
than  two  or  three  minutes  of  the 
teacher's  time,  and  they  will  show 
how  prompt  the  student  has  been  in 
handing  in  his  work,  and  whether  it 
was  acceptable  when  handed  in;  for 
if  it  is  not,  there  should  be  no  hesi- 
tancy in  treating  it  as  though  it  had 
never  been  prepared.  In  caring  for 
the  papers  of  over  two  hundred  stu- 
dents daily,  there  should  not  be  over 
ten  or  fifteen  delinquencies  per 
month,  and  all  of  these  should  be 
made  up  later. 

Co-operation  among  the  different 
departments  must  exist  in  schools 
where  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained, so  that  when  a  student  is  in- 
clined to  shirk  the  work  of  one  de- 
partment, he  may  be  made  to  feel  the 
result  of  it  in  another.  For  example, 
it  may  be  necessary,  in  some  cases  to 
stop  a  student's  progress  in  book- 
keeping until  he  has  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  in  arithmetic.  This 
can  be  done  very  easily  where  a 
teacher  has  all  the  different  branches 
himself,  but  where  he  does  not 
teach  all  the  different  branches 
himself,  a  little  tact  will  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  other  teachers. 
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ARTICLE  1. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  arith- 
metic forms  the  very  foundation  of 
the  bookkeeper's  equipment.  Most 
students  who  enter  our  commercial 
schools  realize  this,  and  are  there- 
fore glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities afford  by  the  school  to 
extend  their  studies  along  this  line. 

There  are,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  students  who  labor  un- 
der the  misapprehension  that  arith- 
metic is  an  extraneous  subject,  and 
who  are  opposed  to  entering  the 
classes.  They  argue  that  they  have 
already  "had"  arithmetic;  that  they 
already  "know  enough"  about  it; 
and  that  they  "came  to  study  book- 
keeping and  not  arithmetic."  It  is, 
of  course,  needless  to  say  that  these 
are  the  very  students  who  are  most 
deficient  in  arithmetic,  and  who  have 
therefore  the  greatest  need  to  pursue 
the  subject;  for  this  reason  all  com- 
mercial schools  should  make  arith- 
metic compulsory;  and  it  remains  for 
the  teacher  to  use  his  ingenuity  in 
overcoming  the  prejudice  of  the  pupil 
against  it. 

Again  we  find  that  many  schools 
do  not  attach  enough  importance  to 
a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamen- 
tal processes  of  arithmetic,  and 
therefore  neglect  it  more  or  less. 
This  neglect,  however,  is  not  due  to 
any  improper  motive,  but  rather  to 
the  fact  that  the  true  importance  of 
the  subject  is  misunderstood.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  other  schools  attempt, 
in  the  bookkeeping  course,  to  teach 
enough  arithmetic  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a  separate  course. 

I  have  heard  school  proprietors  say 
that  a  good  course  in  bookkeeping 
would  meet  the  requirements  of 
courses  in  both  bookkeeping  and 
arithmetic,  owing  to  the  great  num- 
ber and  diversity  of  calculations  a 
pupil  would  make,  in  the  book- 
keeping course.  This  is  hardly  a 
correct  view  for  a  school  proprietor 
to  take,  as  there  is  more  to  the  ques- 
tion than  a  pupil  knowing  how  to 
make  certain  calculations.  He 
should  know  how  to  make  them  ac- 
curately, with  ease,  and  with  as  few 
figure  as  possible;  these  qualities 
can  be  acquired  only  by  a  great  deal 
of  practice  under  the  direction  of  a 
skillful  teacher,  fojunany  habits  that 
have  been  acquired  by  the  pupil  must 
be  corrected. 


The  very  first  task  confronting  the 
teacher  of  arithmetic  is  to  make  a 
proper  classification  of  his  pupils. 

The  membership  of  a  commercial 
school  is  usually  composed  of  young 
men  and  young  women,  from  various 
institutions,  such  as  public  schools, 
high  schools,  academies,  and  col- 
leges; nevertheless  no  classification 
can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  these 
facts  alone,  as  very  frequently  those 
who  have  come  from  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  need  a  complete  re- 
view and  an  extensive  study  of  arith- 
metic, while  others  need  both  an  ex- 
tensive and  intensive  study  of  arith- 
metic. 

The  basis  of  classification  should 
therefore  be  a  written  examination, 
which  will  enable  the  teacher  to  make 
note  of  the  deficiencies,  and  correct 
parts  of  the  pupil's  work.  Ten  ques- 
tions like  the  following  will  suffice  to 
give  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
manifest  what  he  can  do: 

1.  Add  112i,  614s,  238,''j  and  from 
the  sum  take  837J;  divide  the  pro- 
duct of  165  and  24.i  by  45i 

2.  Divide  .1263  by  .025  and  multi- 
ply the  result  by  16.254. 

3.  Find  the  total  cost  of  8450  feet 
of  lumber  at  $14.00  per  thousand  and 
1278  lbs.  feed  at  65  cents  per  hundred. 

4.  Find  time  from  Oct.  16,  1909  to 
April  IC,  J912. 

5.  Find  difference  between  3'.%  of 
$897.20  and  5%  of  $692.38. 

6.  Hats  cost  $24.60  per  dozen. 
What  must  be  the  selling  price  of 
each  to  gain  25? 

7.  What  is  the  interest  on  $387.40 
at  7%  for  4  mo.,  27  da.? 

8.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  note 
dated  Sept.  18,  payable  in  90  days 
with  interest  at  6%  and  discounted 
Oct.  29,  at  6o„.     Face  of  note  $450.80 

9.  A  commission  of  2"i  was  al- 
lowed for  selling  a  house;  the  pro- 
ceeds were  $1960,  what  was  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  house? 

10.  Bought  300  shares  of  N.  Y. 
Central  at  1191  and  sold  them  for 
126J.  What  was  the  profit  allowing 
J%  brokerage  for  buying,  and  J",,  for 
selling? 

In  giving  this  test  it  is  well  to  as- 
sure the  student  that  it  is  not  an  ex- 
amination which  he  must  pass,  or 
failing  to  do  so,  serious  conse- 
quences will  ensue;  rather  let  him 
understand  that  it  is  given  merely  to 
find  out  in  what  subjects  he  needs 
prompting.    Thus   assured,   the  stu- 


dent is  not  so  likely  to  become  nerv- 
ous, and  to  defeat  the  very  purpose 
of  the  examination. 

When  marking  papers  submitted 
by  the  student,  it  is  advisable  to  give 
credit  only  for  those  answers  that 
are  absolutely  correct,  and  to  count 
as  wrong  all  others,  even  though  cor- 
rect mathematical  principles  may 
have  been  followed,  and  though  the 
error  may  be  very  slight  in  amount; 
for  this  is  the  position  a  business 
man  will  take  when  later  these  stu- 
dents go  forth  as  "competent"  as- 
sistants. It  is  astonishing  what  ex- 
cuses are  set  forth  by  students  for 
having  failed  to  solve  a  problem  cor- 
rectly; but  all  excuses  should  be  dis- 
regarded, and  the  student  shown, 
that  after  all,  there  are  but  two  rea- 
sons for  mistakes,  viz.,  ignorance 
and  carelessness.  The  former  may 
be  excused;  but  for  the  latter  there 
is  no  excuse.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  the  great  majority  of  errors 
with  which  the  teacher  has  to  deal 
are  caused  by  sheer  carelessness; 
and  just  how  to  meet  this  condition 
we  will  discuss  at  another  time. 

Two  different  classes  at  the  least 
will  be  needed;  but  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, it  is  better  to  have  three  differ- 
ent classes.  If  both  classes  cannot 
be  taken  care  of  on  the  same  day, 
then  alternate  them  on  different 
days,  and  by  having  made  a  division 
of  the  students  better  progress  is 
sure  to  come,  and  with  it  a  gratifica- 
tion not  otherwise  obtained. 

Let  us  then  classify  the  students  in- 
to two  groups.  Into  Class  Awe  will 
put  those  students  who  solved  cor- 
rectly at  least  six  of  the  test  problems, 
and  into  Class  B,  all  other  students. 

When  the  guiding  principle  in 
marking  papers  is  "correct  answers" 
only,  it  will  be  found  that  this  makes 
a  very  satisfactory  line  of  division 
even  if  somewhat  arbitrary.  Of 
course  this  division  is  not  ideal,  and 
an  even  better  classification  could  be 
made  where  the  teacher  has  time  for 
more  classes. 

If  the  students  are  to  be  divided  in- 
to three  classes,  it  is  advisable  to  re- 
quire ,as  a  qualification  for  Class  A, 
that  at  least  seven  of  the  test-prob- 
lems be  solved  correctly;  at  least 
four  for  Class  B;  and  fewer  than  four 
for  Class  C. 

Sometimes  a  student  will  fail  on  all 
problems  except  those  involving  the 
principles  of  "interest,"  "stocks  and 
bonds"  and  "bank  discount."  This 
should  not  prevent  his  being  as- 
signed to  Class  C,  where  he  will  get  a 
course  of  training  in  important  fun- 
damentals, not  given  so  extensively 
in  the  other  classes;  but  as  soon  as 
he  shows  marked  improvement,  then 
he  should  be  transferred  to  one  of 
the  other  classes,  whichever  the  bet- 
ter suits  his  ability.  Before  any 
change  is  made  however,  let  the 
teacher  be  quite  satisfied  that  the 
student's  improvement  is  real  and 
( Cotilimied  on  page  22.) 
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Letter  postaee  further  reduced  to  two  cents 
per  ounce.  Ib83; 
"Free  delivery"  in  rural  districts  since  1895. 


POSTAL  FACILITIES— HISTORI- 
CAL   SURVEY 


Traces  of  the  early  beginnings  of  postal  serv- 
ice manifest  themselves  in  ancient  times,  and 
with  the  splendid  roads  which  characterized  the 
epoch  of  the  Koman  Empire,  it  is  but  logical  to 
expect  the  inherent  love  of  organization  would 
seek  expression  in  systems  of  transportation  by 
relays  of  horses,  carrying  correspondence  as  well 
as  passengers  and  baggage.  The  Germanic  inva- 
sions seriously  impaired  the  working  operation 
and  growth  of  "posts."  but  the  idea  was  rein- 
stated in  the  latter  middle  ages,  particularly  in 
France  under  Louis  XI. 

England,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  enjoyed  a 
system  of  posts,  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  government;  enlargement  and  extension, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  placed  it  in  position 
to  serve  the  public.  Its  importance  is  evi- 
denced in  1710  when  a  postmaster-general  was 
named  to  preside  over  the  system. 

Many  accounts  have  been  well-wtitten  of  the 
development,  in  America,  from  crude  origins  to 
the  present  complex  organism,  and  one  most 
admirably  by  John  A.  Fairlie.  Ph.  D.,  in  Chap- 
ter XII.  National  Administration  of  the  United 
States,  which  will  be  summarized.  The  Gener- 
al Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  appears  to  have 
taken  the  lead,  in  163il.  when  a  citation  from  its 
proceedings  indicates  selection  of  Richard  Fair- 
banks, to  assume  charge  of  the  delivery  of  let- 
ters. The  next  activity  was  in  Virginia  where 
the  Assembly.  1657.  required  by  law  each  pro- 
prietor to  carry  across  his  plantation,  letters  on 
public  business,  and  safely  deliver  them  to  next 
adjoining  neighbor,  who  in  turn  would  perform 
a  like  task. 

It  was  candidly  thought,  affairs  had  reached 
the  top  notch  of  etliciency.  in  1672,  when  mail 
matter  was  forwarded  as  often  as  once  a  month 
between  Boston  and  New  York.  Dazzling,  in- 
deed, to  the  old  worthies,  if  they  could  see  it. 
would  be  the  present-day  spectacle  of  hourly 
New  York-Philadelphia  trains,  with  mail  cars  as 
integral  part  of  equipment.  Even  more  dumb- 
founding might  be  the  trains,  composed  of 
postal  cars  exclusively,  which  ply  swiftly  be- 
tween the  populous  centres. 

Intercolonial  service  was  contemplated. 
U)B2.  in  the  issue  of  letters  patent,  by  the 
British  government,  to  Thomas  Neale.  as  post- 
master-general of  Virginia  and  other  parts  of 
North  America.  By  the  second  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  line  of  posts  ran  from 
Piscatauqua  in  Maine  to  Williamsburg  in  Vir- 
ginia. (See  McMaster's  History  of  the  People  of 
the  I'nited  States.  I.  40  ) 

The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1693,  provided  by  legislation  for  postmaster  at 
Philadelphia,  to  be  assisted  by  deputies  at 
others  in  the  colony.  Individual  states  contrib- 
uted their  best  talent  towards  furthering  the 
project  as  a  whole,  e.  g.,  Benjamin  Franklin,  in 
1737.  became  deputy  postmaster-genera),  to  be 
elevated.  17B3.  to  postmaster-general  for  the 
colonies.  Though  removed,  177-i.  by  the 
British  government,  he  retained  office,  by  au- 
thority of  the  Continental  Congress. 

In  the  light  of  the  current  magnitude  of  postal 
facilities,  a  glimpse  of  the  service  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out.  cannot  but  provoke  a 
smile,  twenty-eight  postoffices  formed  the  ex- 
tent and  the  War.  of  course,  played  'havoc  with 
their  organization. 

Fresh  impetus  was  given  the  movement  un- 
der the  young  government,  the  first  congress 
untler  the  constitution  provided  for  postal  serv- 
ice, and  in  September,   1789,    Samuel  Osgood 


was  appointed  Postmaster-general,  though  the 
incumbent  of  that  position,  in  the  early  days, 
was  not  a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet, 
but  came  under  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  figures  of  the  first  year's  business  are  in- 
teresting, viz: 
Local  Postoffices  established  75 

Mileage  of  Post  Roads,  upon  which 
mail  was  carrieil.  mainly  on 
horseback  '  1.875 

Total  Revenue  $37,000 

Expenditures  32.000 

Net  Income  to  Government  5.000 

The  early  postage  rates  were  not  upon  the  tiat 
basis  to  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  but  dis- 
tance was  a  factor.  In  1792,  a  single  sheet  was 
charged  six  cents  for  30  miles,  and  increasing, 
by  gradations,  to  twenty-five  cents  for  excess  of 
450  miles:  the  rates  on  newspapers, 

100  miles  Ic 

over  100  miles  IJ^c 

The  tremendous  strides  forward  are  empha- 
sizing the  statistics  of  1829: 

Postoffices  S,004 

Miles  of  Postal  Routes  115  000 

Gross  Expenditures  81,782,000 

At  that  time,  President  Jackson  caused  the 
Postmaster-General,  W.  T.  Barry,  to  become  a 
member  of  his  cabinet,  and  coincidentally  dis- 
missed 500  postmasters,  in  order  to  achieve  the 
spoils  system  ideal  of  furnishing  adequate  re- 
ward to  energetic  campaign  workers. 

The  lirst  deficit  in  the  administration  of  the 
Postortice  Department  occurred  between  1829 
and  1835,  and  reached  8500,000  during  that 
period.  Amos  Kendall  became  Postmaster- 
general  in  1835,  and  at  once  set  himself  to 
rremedv  the  existing  condition.  His  program 
of  four  features,  to  wit : 

1.  Reorganization  of  administrative  meth- 
ods. 

2.  Introduction  of  new  ideas  in  order  to  pro- 
mote business. 

3.  Treasury  Department  to  receive  postal 
revenue. 

4.  Expenditures  dependent  on  congressional 
appropriations, 

resulted  in  turning  the  tide  from  deficit  to  sur- 
plus. Wider  scope,  betterment  of  service  and 
larger  volume  of  franked  matter  are  responsible 
for  subsequent  deficits.  In  1835,  mails  were 
first  transported  on  the  railroads. 

Two  early  precedents  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  postal  service  possessing  a  political 
Havor,  namely, 

1.  Act  (if  1836,  which  established  a  four 
years'  term  for  postmasters  appointed  by  the 
president. 

2.  Policy  of  filling  minor  postotlices  on  rec- 
ommendation of  members  of  Congress. 

The  year  1847  should  always  be  remembered 
as  the  time  the  adhesive  postage  stamp  was 
adopted  in  this  country,  which  marks  the  open- 
ing of  the  epoch  of  compulsory  prepayment. 
Each  letter,  prior  to  that  date,  bore  notation  of 
amount  due  upon  delivery,  and  large  business 
houses  had  charge  accounts  with  the  postmas- 
ter, which  entailed  considerable  bookkeeping 
and  advanced  expenses.  All  this  was  wiped  out 
with  the  advent  of  the  adhesive  postage  stamp 
and  the  consequent  requirement  to  prepay  post- 
age. 

Additional  substantial  improvements,  and 
dates  of  introduction,  follow : 

System  of  registering  valuable  letters,  1855; 

"Free  delivery"  in  cities  of  over  50,000  popu- 
lation, and  letter  postage  reduced  to  uniform 
rate  of  three  cents  per  half  ounce  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  18U3; 

Money  order  system  and  railway  mail  service 
inaugurated.  1864; 
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BY  E.  E.  GAVLORD,  BEVERLY,  .MA.SSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  see  scattered 
over  the  hillsides  everywhere  prospect  holes, 
mute  evidences  of  human  hope  and  disap- 
pointment ;  and  equally  interesting  was  it  to  see 
the  tremendous  plants  of  the  Portland  and  oth- 
er widely  advertised  lucky  strikes— for  a  streak 
of  the  gambler  is  in  each  of  us;  we  like  to  look 
at  a  winner  Some  of  us  had  thought  that  the 
success  of  the  Cripple  Creek  "camp"  had  made 
of  it  a  sort  of  little  Seattle,  or  another  Calgary, 
but  we  were  soon  busy  re-adjusting  our  precon- 
ceived notions.  It  was  not  hard  to  see  the 
probable  origin  and  justification  of  "Poverty 
Gulch"  one  of  the  local  names.  There  is 
much  solid  brick  construction  in  the  place,  but 
it  isa  ffontier  town.  A  half  dozen  schoolmen 
called  at  the  local  business  school  to  ask  where 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  into  a  gold  mine. 
Mrs.  Slusher,  the  owner,  received  us  very  hos- 
pitably, and  directed  us  so  well  that  we  actually 
got  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  "tail  end" 
of  a  mine  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  went  into  the  tun- 
nel from  which  the  broken  stone  was  brought  on 
miniature  cars.  The  men  were  working  about 
a  mile  farther  in.  It  was  as  dark  as  the  cave  of 
Adullam.  and  one  of  the  ladies  went  back  and 
smiled  a  lantern  out  of  the  workmen.  We  then 
stumbled  over  the  wet  ties,  stooping  all  the 
while.  Finally,  keeping  careful  track  of  the 
time,  we  decided  that  it  was  time  to  hurry  back 
to  be  on  time  for  the  departing  train.  On  the 
way  back,  my  vocal  apparatus  became  too  ac- 
tive, at  the  expense  of  my  upper  story,  for  I  for- 
got to  stoop  sufficiently,  anil  so  once  more  I 
found  that  "he  who  will  not  be  ruled  by  the 
rudder  must  be  ruled  by  the  rock."  for  my  "high 
foreheail"  hit  a  cross  beam  and  I  promptly  went 
down  on  my  prayerbones.  "^'es.  I  was  in  a 
goldmine,  and  so  were  a  number  of  us.  If  you 
want  to  have  our  sensations,  just  find  the  near- 
est old  house  with  a  dirt  cellar  under  it  and  then 
crawl  around  in  it  bent  over.  Bump  your  head 
on  something  a  few  times,  and  play  you  are  in 
Cripple  Creek.  Telluride.  Bull  Frog,  or  some 
other  jumping-off  place,  and  you  can  easily 
save  a  lot  of  railway  fare.  We  got  back  to  our 
train  just  in  time  and  we  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  pleasant  run  back  to  Colorado  Springs— but 
nobody  handed  us  any  gold  coins  as  souvenirs. 
Over  the  The    next    morning, 

Colorado  Midland  bright  and  early,  we  were 
off  on  our  climb  over  the  Rockies  for  Salt  Lake 
City.  We  knew  we  were  to  have  another  scenic 
treat,  and  by  this  time  we  had  learned  that  one 
can  see  much  mountain  scenery  and  still  have  it 
all  different.  The  interesting  MotTatt  trip  at 
Denver  was  not  at  all  like  the  gripping  Cripple 
Creek  trip,  and  the  ride  over  the  picturesque 
Colorado  Midland  is  distinctly  different  from 
the  trip  over  the  D.  &  K.  G.  through  the  Royal 
Gorge.  I  have  never  taken  the  trip  over  the 
Georgetown  Loop,  but  I  have  now  no  doubt 
that  it  offers  still  new  features  of  mountain 
scenery. 

The  tlay  justified  the  name  given  to  Colorado, 
"The  Land  of  Sunshine."  It  was  a  little  warm 
until  we  got  well  up  on  the  plateau  west  of 
Ooloradc)  Springs,  where  we  began  to  feel  in- 
stantly the  effect  of  the  wind  off  the  fields  of 
snow  on  the  mountain  ranges  on  either  side  of 
us.  Where  some  of  us  had  been  enjoying  our- 
selves without  the  formality  of  coats,  we  began 
to  hunt  up  the  coats.  At  one  of  the  small  sta- 
tions the  rumor  ffew  back  along  the  train  that 
two  mountain  lions  were  on  the  platform,  and 
soon  everyone  was  out  with  a  rush.  Surely 
enough,  there  were  two  beauties,  about  the  size 
of  panthers,  confined  in  a  big  dry  goods  box 
( Continued  on  page  2S.) 
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The  average  pupil, after  four  months 
of  study  and  practice,  should  have  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  the  en- 
tire keyboard  and  be  able  to  write 
thirty-five  words  a  minute  correctly 
of  ordinary  new  matter,  or  at  least 
three  full  lines.  This  can  be  done 
easily  practicing  one  hour  a  day,  and 
any  student,  public  or  private  school, 
can  find  and  will  find  at  least  an  hour 
in  which  to  practice  if  he  has  been 
thoroughly  awakened  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  his  needs  and  the  good  that 
he  will  experience  by  faithfulness  in 
his  practice. 

And  let  me  put  up  a  plea  for  the 
pupil  who  is  trying  to  "work  out  his 
own  salvation."  I  think  we  as  teach- 
ers, make  a  big  mistake  when  we 
fancy  that  our  full  duty  to  our  pupils 
is  done  when  we  have  trained  them 
in  correct  position,  fingering,  etc. 
When  our  pupils  have  these  habits 
well  established,  and  the  keyboard 
learned,  then  is  the  time  when  we 
can  do  our  most  effective  work  in  de- 
veloping real  speed;  then  is  the  time 
when  we  can  put  in  some  telling 
strokes  in  helping  our  pupils  to  over- 
come that  intermittance  so  charac- 
teristic of  a  large  proportion  of  our 
students.  And  believe  me,  they  will 
never  grow  less  eratic  as  long  as  they 
are  left  to  practice  what  they  please, 
as  they  please,  so  long  as  they  "keep 
busy  and  finger  correctly."  Whoever 
saw  many  pupils  who  would  seat 
themselves  to  a  good  hard,  stiff  task, 
and  get  out  of  that  task  all  there  was 
in  it  of  good  to  them,  if  there  was  no 
strong  hand  or  watchful  eye  over 
them,  to  see  and  appreciate  what 
was  being  done?  I  find  in  my  expe- 
rience more  pupils  who  would  select 
for  themselves  some  very  simple  lit- 
tle speed  sentence,  like  "Now  is  the 
time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  their  party,"  and  they  would 
write  it,  and  write  it,  and  write  it  to 
the  top  of  their  speed,  with  their 
faces  all  aglow  and  their  eyes  fairly 
dancing  with  pride  and  elation  over 
their  accomplishments.  Now  I  don't 
say  that  a  sentence  of  this  sort  has 
no  value,  whatever,  but  I  believe  that 
its  value  is  very  small,  indeed,  in 
laying  a  good  solid  foundation  for 
practical  business  typewriting;  and 
that  is  what  we  are  supposed  to  be 
doing.  Typewriting  is  in  no  sense  of 
the  word  a  conventional  study  or  of 
conventional  value.  EverTFbr  speed 
demonstration  purposes  it  is  of  utili- 
tarian value  only,  and|only  those  who 


have  conquered  themselves  as  well 
as  the  keyboard  are  able  to  attract 
even  a  passing  glance.  These  great 
speed  artists  without  exception  will 
tell  you  of  the  hours  and  hours  and 
hours  of  hard  work  they  have  put  in, 
not  dabbling  at  this  easy  speed  sen- 
tence for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
flying  onto  something  else,  everlast- 
ingly in  pursuit  of  change  and  variety, 
—a  pursuit  which  causes  more  fail- 
ures than  successes  by  far. 

And  right  here  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  I  don't  think  too  much  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  watchful  sym- 
pathy and  encouraging  word  of  the 
teacher;  and  I  believe  that  at  all 
times  the  typewriting  room  should 
be  open  to  the  chance  visitor,  not  for 
advertising  purposes  alone,  altho  it 
is  good  for  that,  but  for  the  incentive 
and  encouragement  afforded  the  stu- 
dent operator,  and  the  seasoning  it 
will  give  him  to  write  under  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  watched  by 
strange  eyes. 

About  this  time  I  would  take  my 
best  operators  and  distribute  them 
about  the  room  so  that  they  would 
act  as  pacemakers  for  the  rest  of 
the  class.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  is 
strong  in  young  people,  and  it  can 
be  used  to  splendid  advantage  in  the 
speed  work  given  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher. 

As  soon  as  the  keyboard  is  learned, 
1  would  start  in  the  "steadying-down 
process"  to  overcome  that  tend- 
ency to  be  eratic,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready spoken.  I  know  of  no  way  to 
achieve  the  desired  results  soquickly 
or  with  so  little  friction  as  to  assign 
a  certain  article  of  say  about  two- 
hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred 
words  and  ask  to  have  twenty-five 
copies  made  of  it  nithotit  error.  Time 
required  at  least  three  hours  of 
steady  work.  I  would  preface  this  re- 
quest by  asking  the  class  how  many 
of  them  thought  they  could  go  into 
an  office  and  hold  themselves  down 
to  steady  work  for  a  day  of  say 
six  hours,  making  no  mention  of 
amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished, 
so  long  as  it  was  accurate  and  ac- 
cording to  directions.  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  pupil  who  wouldn't  feel  ready 
to  try  it,  and  he  would  tell  you,  furth- 
ermore, that  six  hours  was  an  un- 
reasonably short  day.  Well,  I  haven't 
got  a  day's  work  for  them,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  what  they  would  do 
with  a  half  a  day  or  three  hours. 


I  am  sure  it  will  interest  you  to  see 
the  difference  between  the  smil- 
ing complacency  with  which  they 
start  out  and  the  somewhat  crestfal- 
len appearance  with  which  they  will 
come  up  and  hand  to  you,  not  the 
twenty-five  copies  accurately  done, 
but  correspondingly  fewer  and  more 
mistakes  according  as  the  individ- 
ual needs  just  the  medicine  we  are 
giving  him. 

When  a  pupil  has  finished  his  first 
three-hour  test  he  is  a  much  more 
humble, tractable  individual  than  you 
have  known  here-to-fore,  he  is  this 
because  he  has  discovered  his  limita- 
tions and  he  realizes  more  forcibly 
than  ever  before  that  it  is  not  just 
plain,  easy  sailing  from  then  on,  but 
that  a  good  big  climb  is  still  ahead 
of  him.  From  this  time  I  would  give 
these  long  tests,  adding  to  their 
length  as  the  strength  of  the  pupils 
increases,  but  I  would  never  urge 
them  to  go  beyond  their  normal  rate 
of  speed,  the  main  point  being  to  de- 
velop a  high  degree  of  concen- 
tration or  just  plain  steady  work. 
And  in  proportion  as  a  pupil  gains 
the  ability  to  hold  himself  down  to 
steady  work,  eliminating  all  waste 
time,  he  is  gaining  power,  and  speed, 
orin  other  words,  he  is  bringing  him- 
self into  subjection;  and  who  is  it 
that  says,  "He  that  conquers  himself 
can  conquer  the  world"  ?  Surely  we 
have  seen  splendid  examples  recent- 
ly among  the  speed  demonstrators  of 
what  self-mastery  has  done  for  thetn 
and  is  still  doing.  Let  us  give  these 
pioneers  all  the  encouragement  pos- 
sible, for  as  they  pass  on  to 
greater  heights,  their  places  of  to- 
day will  be  filled  by  others,  and  so 
on,  and  in  that  way  the  whole  line  of 
typists  will  be  advanced.  Example 
is  stronger  than  precept,  and  what 
better  examples  can  we  hold  up  to 
our  pupils,  or  what  is  there  more  in- 
spiring to  the  average  boy  or  girl 
than  to  witness  one  of  these  splen- 
did demonstrations  that  these  speed 
artists, — and  rightly  named  so, —are 
giving  all  over  the  country  today. 

News  Notes 

Mr.  L.  L.  Tnrpin,  recently  connected  with  the 
Northwestern  Business  College,  Spokane. 
Wash.,  has  returned  to  high  school  work.  He  is 
now  teaching  in  the  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  High 
School,  where  he  taught  last  year. 

Miss  Katherine  A.  Hayes,  of  Medford,  Mass., 
has  accepted  a  position  in  the  East  New  York 
Business  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  position  as  head  commercial  teacher  in 
the  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  High  School  has  been 
HUed  by  the  election  of  W.  H.  Sexton,  formerly 
of  the  Waterbury,  Conn..  High  School. 

J.J.Ross,  of  Toronto,  and  W.  F.  Ziegler,  a 
Pennsylvania  man,  are  the  new  assistant  com- 
mercial teachers  in  Banks  Business  College. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Miss  Grace  Sommerville,  last  year  with  the 
Yellowstone  Business  College,  Livingston, 
Montana,  is  teaching  in  the  Havre,  Mont.,  High 
School 

W.  W.  DeLong,  of  Seattle,  follows  R.  A.  An- 
derson in  the  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  Business  Col- 
lege. 
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YOUNG  GIRL    WINS  SHERWIN 

CODY  $50  PRIZE  FOR  BEST 

BUSINESS  LETTER. 
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Sherwin  Cody  is  the  author  of  one 
of  the  most  widely  used  texts  on  bus- 
iness correspondence,  the  only  text 
that  lays  emphasis  on  the  human 
psychology  underlying  what  business 
men  call  "pull"  in  letters  and  adver- 
tisements. 

Two  years  ago  he  offered  a  prize  of 
$50  to  students  of  Amherst  College 
for  the  best  business  letter,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  lack  of  business 
courtesy,  tact  and  human  adaptation 
shown  in  the  competing  letters.  In 
fact,  the  form  and  expression  seemed 
incorrect  and  awkard  largely  because 
the  students  did  not  know  how  to 
handle  human  nature,  and  so  inevit- 
ably acted  like  a  foreigner  in  a 
strange  country. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  he  announc- 
ed that  he  would  give  a  prize  of  $50 
for  the  best  business  letter  to  any  be- 
ginning student  in  any  private  busi- 
ness college  or  high  school,  in  fact  in 
any  school  where  one  of  his  books 
was  used  as  a  text.  Letters  submit- 
ted were  to  be  certified  to  by  the 
teacher  in  the  school  that  they  had 
been  written  by  beginning  students 
who  had  no  previous  business  experi- 
ence along  this  line,  and  that  the 
competing  letters  were  actual  exer- 
cises in  classwork  where  one  of  Mr. 
Cody's  books  was  used  as  a  text, 
Competing  letters  were  to  be  submit- 
ted by  the  first  of  June,  1912. 

The  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Miss 
Vivian  Barber,  a  pupil  in  the  Seattle 
High  School,  her  teacher.  Miss  Elea- 
nor E.  Stratton,  and  the  head  of  the 
commercial  department  ,  Stephen 
Dwan.  Mr.  Cody's  text  has  been  used 
in  the  Seattle  High  School  ever  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
some  seven  years  ago,  and  with  such 
success  that  a  majority  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  Northwest  are  also 
using  the  book. 

The  winning  letter  was  submitted 
as  an  exercise  in  collection  letter 
writing,  and  has  not  since  been  re- 
vised.    Here  it  is  : 


My  Dear  Evelyn, 

I  have  been  in  rather  a  tight  place 
the  last  few  days — sort  of  a  slump  in 
the  small  change  market.  I'd  like  to 
borrow  back  that  ten  dollars— in  fact  I 
must  have  it.  Being  broke  is  a  lone- 
some job  you  know.  Will  you  come 
up  to  the  office  tomorrow  noon. 
Vivian. 

The  colloquial  expressions  in  this 
letter  produce  the  effect  of  intimate 
personal  appeal,  and  beyond  ques- 
tion it  would  be  impossible  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  without  them.  And 
yet  they  are  completely  free  from 
any  suggestion  of  vulgarity.  A  hu- 
morous lightness  seems  to  be  the 
saving  salt  that  preserves  their  fresh- 
ness. No  better  illustration  could 
be  offered  of  the  indispensable  value 
of  the  conversational  style  in  letter 
writing,  nor  of  the  delicate  line  to  be 
drawn  between  that  which  is  col- 
loquially and  humanly  winning,  and 
that  which  is  vulgarly  repulsive. 

Accompanying  this  clever  little  col- 
lection letter  as  additional  evidence 
there  was  submitted  a  soliciting  let- 
ter in  behalf  of  the  Seattle  Summer 
Carnival  called  the  "Golden  Pot- 
latch,"  and  we  print  that  also. 
Dear  Sir: 

DO  YOn  WANT  TO  GET  OUT  OF  THE 
HEAT? 

Isn't  it  getting  about  the  season  of 
the  year  when  the  sun  comes  down 
and  wrings  you  out  to  the  consistency 
of  a  limp  beet— when  your  collar  be- 
comes discouraged  and  you  dream 
about  shady  places,  and  wish  you 
could  rub  that  ring  on  your  finger  and 
call  up  a  good  genie?  Suppose  he 
did  appear  and  say.  "Come  along  and 
I  will  take  you  to  a  place  where  you 
will  be  coo/— where  you  can  have  a 
Hot  Time  and  still  be  cool."  What 
would  you  do? 

Out  here  in  Seattle  we  have  a  spe- 
cies of  genie  called  tht'l'otlatch 
Bug,"  and  we  are  sending  him  along 
to  you  with  this  message: 

"I  AM  THE  GOD  OF  GOOD  INDIANS 
AND  GOOD  FELLOWS,  THE  GOD 
OF  FAIR  WEATHER  AND  BLUE 
WATERS,  AND  I  SUMMON  YOU  TO 
MY  POTLATCH  FEAST." 

"Potlatch"  in  the  Chinook  jargon 
means  a  gift  implying  an  exchange. 
Seattle  asks  you  to  come  and  share 
the  things  we  have  that  you  have  not, 
and  says,  "Potlatch— give  us  your 
friendship  in  return." 

We  ask  you  to  share  our  ideal  wea- 
ther. We  make  you  a  gift  of  our 
mountains  and  lakes  and  bays.  You 
can  sit  in  a  comfortable  chair  on  a 
Puget  .Sound  steamer  with  a  view  be- 
fore you  that  surpasses  the  Alps— 
that  rivals  the  waters  of  Norway. 
Your  praise  of  our  gifts  will  be  our 
compensation. 

Everything  is  free  inthe  PotlutcU. 


Seattle  spends  a  half-million  on  her 
holiday.  It  is  a  carnival  of  water 
sports,  of  Indian  Pageantry,  of  great 
feats  of  aviation,  a  week  of  gaiety 
and  wonder. 

Spend  your  vacation  in  Seattle  and 
the  Northwest.  All  railroads  lead  to 
Seattle  and  all  offer  special  rates. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to 
make  a  trip  that  is  unique,  beautiful, 
beneficial.  If  you  come  you  will 
want  to  stay. 

Let  this  be  your  answer  to  the 
genie:  "Take  me  to  your  Potlatch 
feast  that  I  may  see  the  wonders  of 
which  you  speak,  that  I  may  accept 
the  gifts  you  would  heap  upon  me." 
Cordially  yours, 
Potlatch  Committee. 

These  letters  illustrate  very  aptly 
Mr.  Cody's  cardinal  principle,  that 
a  clear  and  effective  conception  of 
the  business  ideas  to  be  expressed  is 
the  only  possible  guide  to  correctness 
of  language.  When  the  idea  is  clear 
in  the  mind  the  instinct  is  the  safe 
guide  to  selection  of  words,  to  use  of 
punctuation  marks  to  indicate  the 
meaning,  and  even  to  grammatical 
accuracy,  which  is  only  the  linguis- 
tic expression  of  the  logical  accuracy 
of  the  thought. 

These  two  letters  indicate  a  natur- 
al genius,  but  a  genius  skilfully  guid- 
ed along  right  business  lines.  Teach- 
ing business  English  with  the  high- 
est success  is  physically  and  mental- 
ly easy  for  the  teacher  who  has  once 
got  on  the  correct  road,  and  the  re- 
sults attained  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months  are  astonishing. 

Very  effective  work  was  done  in 
many  other  of  the  competing  schools, 
and  the  following  have  been  selected 
for  special  mention  :  E.  N.  Johnson 
and  Oscar  Hager,  Commercial-Nor- 
mal School,  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn., 
Cecil  Geary,  Brown's  Business  Col- 
lege, Centralia,  111.;  J.  Wilfred  Pent- 
ney,  McMinnville  College,  McMinn- 
ville,  Ore.,  (second  place);  L.  Stanley 
Fellows,  Jessie  Waugh,  Clara  E.  Hel- 
der  and  Nannie  L.  Wyant,  Steuben- 
ville,  Ohio;  James  W.  Elliott,  Hough- 
ton, Seminary,  Houghton,  N.  Y.; 
Charles  Harkins,  Latrobe,  Pa.;  and 
Edna  C.  Hunt,  Elizabeth  Komhoff, 
Amy  D.  Putnam,  and  A.  L.  Doremus, 
Drake  Business  College,  Passaic, 
N.  J. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
most  of  the  winners  of  special  men- 
tion are  young  girls.  Women  un- 
doubtedly make  the  best  correspond- 
ents in  the  world,  when  they  have  be- 
come sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
business  and  business  methods.  Here 
is  an  enormous  and  almost  wholly  un- 
worked  field  now  lying  open  to  wo- 
men willing  to  enter  it  through  ra- 
tional study  of  the  human  appeal 
element,  the  "pull"  element,  in  busi- 
ness writing. 
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GARNISHMENT 

Garnishment  is  a  process  in  aid  of 
the  writ  of  execution  and  attachment 
whereby  one  not  a  party  to  the  cause 
wherein  the  process  issues  is  notified 
to  appear  in  court  and  disclose 
whether  he  is  indebted  to,  or  has  in 
his  pessessiou  property  belonging  to 
the  defendant  in  such  cause,  and  if 
so,  that  he  shall  not  pay  such  indebt- 
edness nor  surrender  such  property 
until  further  order  of  court. 

The  statutes  are  not  uniform  con- 
cerning garnishment.  Usually  awrit 
of  garnishment  will  not  be  issued  be- 
fore a  judgment  is  obtained  without 
giving  a  bond  to  insure  prosecution 
of  suit  and  to  insure  payment  of  all 
damages  and  costs  that  may  be  ad- 
judged for  wrongfully  suing  out  the 
garnishment.  The  plaintiff  is  re- 
quired to  make  affidavit  setting  forth 
causes  tor  garnishment  and  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  facts  upon  which 
the  right  to  the  remedy  depends;  also 
the  additional  fact  that  certain  per- 
sons are  indebted  to  the  defendant. 
The  writ  may  then  be  issued  and  ser- 
vice rendered  upon  the  persons 
named,  after  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
appear  in  court  and  make  answer 
and  if  it  appears  that  they  owe  the 
defendant,  the  court  will  order  the 
money  to  be  paid  to  satisfy  the  plain- 
tiff's judgment  if  he  recovers  judg- 
ment. 

A  garnishee  has  a  right  to  .set  up 
any  defense  against  the  garnishment 
process  which  he  could  have  done 
against  the  debtor  in  the  principal 
action.  Whatever  rights  the  gar- 
nishee may  have  under  existing  con- 
tracts with  the  principal  debtor,  he 
is  entitled  to  have  the  benefit  as 
against  the  attaching  creditor. 

.ATTACHMENT 

Attachment  is  a  proceeding  in  aid 
of  an  action  at  law  by  which,  at  or 
after  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion, the  plaintiff  causes  the  seizure 
of  the  defendant's  property  to  secure 
the  satisfaction  of  any  judgment  he 
may  recover  in  the  action. 

To  procure  this  seizure  the  plain- 
tiff must  make  affidavit  showing  that 
the  defendant  is  indebted  to  him; 
that  he  is  about  to  dispose  of  his 
property  with  the  intent  to  delay  or 
defraud  his  creditors;  or  that  he  is 
not  a  resident  of  the  state-where  suit 
is  pending.  These  are  the  usual 
causes  which  are  alleged  as  a  basis 
for    proceedings     but     the    student 


should  inform  himself  of  the  specific 
instances  under  which  the  writ  will 
be  issued  in  his  own  state.  Before 
the  writ  is  issued,  a  bond  is  required 
to  insure  the  defendant  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  costs  and  damages  if  the 
proceedings  are  wrongful  and  un- 
necessarily taken. 

While  the  general  rule  in  regard  to 
attachment  requires  the  actual  sei- 
zure and  possession  of  the  thing  at- 
tached by'the  officer  of  the  court,  ju- 
risdiction may  be  acquired  by  acts 
which  are  equivalent  to  signify  and 
represent  the  dominion  of  the  court 
over  the  thing  without  taking  actual 
possession.  An  illustration  of  this 
class  is  the  levy  of  the  writ  of  attach- 
ment of  real  estate. 

The  right  to  attach  property  to 
compel  the  appearance  of  persons  in 
court  can  properly  be  used  only  in 
cases  in  which  such  persons  are  an- 
swerable to  the  process  of  the  court 
in  person;  that  is,  they  must  be  found 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action. 

Some  things  are  exempt  from  at- 
tachment and  it  would  be  well  to 
know  these  exemptions  as  outlined 
under  the  statutes  of  your  own  state. 
General  exemptions  are  : 

Property  acquired  by  pension  mon- 
ey; Property  in  actual  use  and 
worn  by  defendant;  When  property 
is  so  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
as  to  be  rendered  useless  or  nearly 
so,  by  having  that  process  arrested 
and  to  require  art,  skill  and  care  to 
finish  it  and  when  completed  it  will 
be  a  different  thing,  it  is  not  subject 
to  attachment;  The  statutes  exempt 
tools  and  implements  of  a  man's 
trade,  and  the  homestead  right; 
Property  the  sale  of  which  is  punish- 
able. An  attachment  invests  the 
plaintiff  with  the  same  right  of  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  the  property  at- 
tached that  belonged  to  the  defend- 
ant, and  is  subject  to  the  same  de- 
fenses. It  creates  a  lien  upon  the 
property  of  the  defendant  real  or  per- 
sonal within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  not  exempt  by  law  or  so  much 
as  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  debt  and 
costs. 

ASSIGNMENT 

The  act  by  which  a  person  trans- 
fers to  another  the  whole  of  the  right, 
interest,  or  property  which  he  has  in 
any  realty  or  personalty,  in  posses- 
sion or  in  action,  or  the  transfer  of 
any  share  or  interest  in  property  is 
called  assignment. 


Contracts  for  personal  services  in- 
volving personal  skill  and  confidence 
cannot  be  assigned.  As  a  general 
rule  any  right  or  interest  in  any  thing 
can  be  assigned.  Actions  which  cease 
with  the  death  of  the  parties,  as  ac- 
tion for  libel,  slander,  malicious 
prosecution,  breach  of  promise,  can- 
not be  assigned.  The  test  usually 
applied  as  to  whether  a  contract  may 
be  assigned  is  :  "Does  the  contract 
survive  to  the  personal  representa- 
tives of  the  deceased  party?"  If  so, 
the  contract  can  be  assigned.  Causes 
of  action  which  do  not  die  with  the 
party  are  assignable. 

An  assignment  is  effective  as  be- 
tween the  assignor  and  assignee  as 
soon  as  it  is  made  but  it  does  not 
bind  the  debtor  until  he  has  received 
notice  of  it.  A  person  liable  under  a 
contract  has  a  right  to  know  to  whom 
his  liability  is  due,  and  if  he  receives 
no  notice  that  it  is  due  to  another 
than  the  party  with  whom  he  origi- 
nally contracted,  and  pays  the  latter, 
he  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  payment. 
The  law  requires  no  particular 
form  of  making  an  assignment  (nor 
of  giving  notice)  in  the  absence  of  a 
statute  requiring  it. 

The  assignee  takes  all  rights  under 
the  assignment  subject  to  equities. 
That  is,  he  takes  whatever  is  assign- 
ed as  it  is  and  is  liable  as  the  party 
assigning  was  liable.  He  has  a  right 
to  claim  all  interests  and  rights  just 
as  the  party  who  assigned  the  con- 
tract had  a  right  to  claim  before  the 
assignment  took  place. 

INJUNCTION 

An  injuntion  is  an  order  or  judg- 
ment of  a  court  or  judge  commanding 
the  defendant  to  do  or  refrain  from 
doing  a  particular  thing.  An  injunc- 
tion will  not  be  granted  unless  the 
anticipated  injury  is  not  reparable 
by  recovery  of  damages  in  an  action 
of  law.  In  cases  where  the  injury  is 
pressing  and  the  delay  is  dangerous 
and  there  is  no  adequate  remedy  at 
law,  a  court  of  equity  will  enjoin.  To 
obtain  an  injunction  the  right  must 
be  clear,  the  injury  impending  and 
threatened,  so  as  to  be  averted  only 
by  the  preventive  process  of  the  in- 
junction. 

Where  serious  damage  is  being 
done  or  threatened,  causing  destruc- 
tion or  waste  of  an  estate,  such  as 
extracting  of  ores  from  a  mine,  or 
the  useless  cutting  of  timber,  remov- 
al of  coal,  an  injunction  to  restrain 
such  acts  is  usually  issued  to  pre- 
serve the  property  from  destruction, 
pending  legal  proceedings  to  deter- 
mine the  right  of  such  removal. 

In  cases  of  the  transfer  of  securi- 
ties where  they  will  be  lost  beyond 
return  to  the  real  owner,  equity  often 
enjoins  transfer.  In  cases  of  tres- 
pass or  forcible  interference,  and  of 
maintaining  nuisances  (public  and 
private,)  we  see  a  frequent  use  of  the 
restraining  order. 

Everv  application  for  an  injunction 
must  be  supported  by  affidavit  so  as 
to  show  that  the  request  for  the 
injunction  is  well  founded.  As  a 
condition  of  granting,  the  court  may 
require  a  bond  to  insure  payment  of 
damages  in  the  event  of  the  injunc- 
tion proving  to  have  been  wrongly 
granted. 
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A  House  Party— Continued  from 
page  24 

with  heavy  slats  nailed  across  the  front.  ThuV 
had  just  been  captured  up  in  the  nearby 
mountains. 

Granite  Canyon  We  had  received  a  wire 
from  Mr.  /.  C.  Henager.  of  Henager's  Business 
College,  Salt  Lake  City,  that  our  brethren 
there,  in  conjunction  with  the  Commercial 
Club  wanted  us  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  so  we 
were  using  our  manager's  influence  on  the  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  the  road  (who  was 
traveling  with  us)  to  make  better  time.  We 
wanted  to  do  justice  to  Salt  Lake's  hospitality. 
Consent  was  obtained,  and  we  were  promised 
several  hours  more  time  in  Salt  Lake  than  the 
schedule  called  for;  then  the  unexpected 
happened.  One  or  two  torpedoes  exploded 
under  our  wheels,  a  flagman  signaled  us 
to  stop,  and,  because  of  the  length  of  this  in- 
stallment: 1  shall  leave  you  until  next  time  just 
where  he  left  us  forfive  or  six  hours,  in  Granite 
Canyon,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Platte  River, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  on  the  map 
tor  a  freight  car  to  get  off  the  track  and  allow 
ease-loving,  curious  tourists  to  Ssh  and  swim 
wade  and  climb,  and  kodak  everything  to  their 
heart's  content.  As  the  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent was  attaching  a  portable  telephone  outfit  to 
the  rail  and  the  nearest  telegraph  wire,  trying  to 
call  help,  I  asked  him  if  these  incidents  were 
regular  features  of  the  road's  entertainment  of 
tourists,  and  he  replied,  "Well,  we  do  not  ad- 
vertise them."  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  stay 
in  this  beautiful  canyon  as  much  as  we  did. 
Say,  come  on  in,  the  water's  fine ! 

EASTERN  COMMERCIAL  TEACH- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION 

Atlantic  City,  March  20,  21,  22, 
Easter  Week  End 

Among  the  commercial  teachers'  associations 
the  K.  C.  T.  A.  has  always  maintained  its  place 
in  the  lead.  The  fine  record  of  the  past  only 
serves  to  stimulate  officers  and  members  to 
their  best  efforts  to  make  this  convention  sur- 
pass any  of  those  that  have  preceded  in  quality 
of  program,  conveniences  for  exhibitors,  excel- 
lence of  banquet  arrangements,  exceptional 
headquarter  facilities,  and  in  all  that  goes  to 
make  a  convention  a  success. 

This  will  be  a  meeting  in  which  every  mem- 
ber of  the  association  will  have  his  say— a  good 
old  fashioned  round-table  heart-to-heart  talk. 

At  /east  50  of  the  perplexing  questions  that 
all  of  us  are  trying  to  solve  will  be  answered 
definitely  by  50  of  the  leaders  in  the  field  of 
commercial  education,  and  just  as  much  time 
will  be  allowed  for  general  discussion  from  the 


floor  as  is  occupied  by  these  scheduled  speak- 
ers. No  answer  need  go  unchallenged  if  it  does 
not  harmonize  with  your  experience.  Differ- 
ent? Yes,  and  just  what  dozens  of  letters  tell 
your  committee  you  have  been  waiting  for. 

Note  the  time— Easter  Week  End— and  make 
your  plans  now  Thousands  go  to  Atlantic  City 
for  Easter  Sunday  and  you  will  do  well  to  make 
your  reservations  early  at  the  Rudolph 
which  has  been  chosen  as  headiiuarters.  Here 
also  will  be  held  the  big  banquet,  and  all 
meetings.  Six  large  rooms  near  the  conven- 
tion hall  have  been  reserved  far  exhibit  pur- 
poses. Rates  of  SI. 50  and  up  (two  in  a  room,) 
European  plean,  and  $3.50  and  up  (two  in  a 
room,)  American  plan  have  been  secured  at 
headquarters.  Numerous  other  hotels  publish 
rates  from  82  50  up,  American  plan.  Particulars 
will  be  given  later. 

The  following  partial  list  of  topics  will  con- 
vince you  that  as  a  live  business  educator  you 
cannot  afford  to  miss  this  great  convention. 
Watch  for  later  announcements. 

1.  What  should  be  included  in  the  commer- 
cial arithmetic  course  ? 

2.  To  what  extent  has  the  introduction  of 
calculating  machines  affected  the  teaching  of 
rapid  calculation? 

3.  How  to  obtain  actual  problems  in  com- 
mercial arithmetic. 

4.  What  can  be  done  for  the  student  who 
cannot  distinguish  sound  accurately  ? 

5.  Should  the  shorthand  student's  time  be  di- 
vided between  thorv  and  practice  and  how  may 
a  review  of  principles  be  secured  ? 

6.  Should  shorthand  students  be  required  to 
take  work  in  bookkeeping,  rapid  calculation  and 
business  writing  ? 

7.  Should  all  shorthand  writing  by  begin- 
ners be  corrected  and  how  may  careless  notes  in 
advanced  shorthand  be  prevented  ? 

8.  Does  enthusiasm  hold  as  important  a 
place  in  the  teaching  of  penmanship  as  the 
technical  skill  of  the  teacher? 

9.  Do  you  teach  the  student  to  use  finger 
movement  in  small  writing  or  insist  on  keep- 
ing the  fingers  firm  and  executing  entirely  with 
the  muscular  or  fore-arm  movement? 

10.  What  portion  of  the  penmanship  hour  do 
you  devote  to  purely  movement  tlrills  and  how 
soon  do  you  begin  making  the  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  writing? 

111.  How,  if  at  all,  should  the  element  of  speed 
enter  into  the  teaching  of  penmanship? 

12.  To  what  extent  should  drill  be  made  a  fac- 
tor in  teaching  the  commercial  subjects  ?  Is 
there  enough  drill  in  these  subjects  at  present 
to  make  the  work  effective  ? 

13.  How  can  the  work  in  all  courses  best  be 
planned  and  conducted  to  develop  initiative  on 
the  part  of  the  students  and  impress  them  that 
supervision  is  costly  and  that  the  more  super- 
vision he  requires,  the  less  valuable  he  will  be? 


14.  A  large  number  of  incompetent  stenogta- 
phers  and  bookkeepers  are  being  sent  into  the 
business  world.  Is  this  the  fault  of  the  schools 
or  the  employing  public  ? 

15.  Is  it  advisable  to  teach  "accounting"  to 
secondary  school  pupils  ? 

16.  What  is  the  best  way  of  teaching  and  de- 
veloping profit  and  loss  statements  and  balance 
sheets  ? 

17.  To  what  extent  should  we  give  instruc- 
tion in  office  appliances  in  connection  with 
bookkeeping? 

18.  Is  it  desirable  to  use  shields  in  the  teach- 
ing of  typewriting  and  if  so  to  what  extent. 

19.  Should  perfect  work  be  insisted  upon  in 
all  stages  of  the  typewriting  instructions? 

20.  Teaching  vs.  proof-reading  in  the  type- 
writing department. 

21.  Is  standardization  in  the  selection  of  type- 
writing machines  desirable 

22.  Can  we  insist  upon  the  touch  method  in 
the  evening  schools  and  with  students  in  the 
day  schools  who  have  but  a  short  time  to  spend 
on  the  subject? 

F.  G.  Nichols, 
Sec'y  Executive  Board. 


Nomenclature 

3116  Nortorn  Avenue,  Everett,  Wash. 
November  15, 1912. 
Editor  Business  Educator, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sin- 
There  is  a  little  point  to  which  I  have  in 
various  ways  drawn  attention  during  the  last 
ten  years,  but  I  wish  again  to  bring  it  forward 
andi  therefore  request  the  favor  of  some  of  your 
valuable  space. 

It  is  in  connection  with  Bills  Receivable  and 
Bills  Payable  Accounts.  In  England  notes  at 
hand  or  promissory  notes  are  always  termed  bills, 
hence  the  account  heading,  but  in  this  country 
they  are  invariably  I  believe  called  notes,  hence 
I  hold  the  account  titles  in  the  United  States 
should  be  "Notes  Receivable  and  Notes  Pay- 
able." This  nomenclature  would  avoid  all  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  students,  so  many  of 
whom  now,  at  the  beginning,  confuse  bills  of 
merchandise  with  notes,  unless  very  carefully 
warned. 

This  subject  in  my  opinion  should  be  taken 
up  in  the  Business  Colleges,  as  I  believe  the 
change  proposed  will  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  of  all  teachers. 

Trusting  this  may  awaken  some  discussion, 
and  thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy, 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  P.  Wood, 
With  Acme  Business  College, 
Everett,  Washington. 


Miss  Sommers.  Master  Parker  Woodson  and  Mi; 


i  Owen  demonstrating  in  the  Remington  room  at  the  Missouri  Valley  Teachers'  Associatii 
Convention  in  Omaha. 
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Report   of  the  Commercial  Teachers' 

Round  Table  Held  at  Topeka, 

Kansas,  Nov.  8,  1912. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman 
Birch,  of  Haskell  Institute.  L.  A.  Parke,  of  the 
Kansas  .State  Normal  School,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Need  of  Pedagogic  Literature  for  the 
Commercial  Teacher."  Mr.  Parke  said  that  af- 
ter a  careful  study  of  the  literature  he  found  that 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  books  on  the  subject.  There 
is  plenty  of  goofl  material  in  the  various  maga- 
zines and  reports  of  the  various  associations  but 
there  is  a  need  that  some  of  these  good  things 
begotten  together  in  a  convenient  book  form. 
Such  a  book  coidd  contain  a  general  history  of 
commercial  education,  its  place  in  the  e<Uication- 
al  systems  of  other  countries,  its  aims  and  pur- 
poses, w  hether  it  should  be  a  preparation  for 
clerical  work  only,  or  whether  it  should  prepare 
for  broader  fields  of  activity.  He  also  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  a  short  course  in  account- 
ing to  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  agricul- 
ture and  domestic  science  courses  in  the  high 
schools. 

Mr.  Parke  also  spoke  of  the  need  of  some 
standard  authority  for  a  commercial  course.  To 
show  what  a  wide  difference  there  is  in  the 
courses  of  the  various  schools  of  the  state,  he 
read  a  tabulated  list  of  course  of  study  taken  from 
the  high  schools  of  the  state.  These  showed  a 
wide  and  varied  difference. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Boyd,  of  the  Kansas  City  High 
School,  lead  the  discussion  "Why  More  Liberal 
l^niversity  and  College  Entrance  Credits  .Should 
be  Given  the  Commercial  Subjects."  Mr.  Boyd 
pointed  out  the  great  increase  in  the  nimiber  of 
high  schools  in  the  state,  the  increased  attc'nd- 
ance  and  the  very  great  increased  attendance  of 
the  universities  and  colleges,  and  since  these  in- 
stitutions are  supported  by  the  people  of  the 
state  they  should  be  given  a  witler  range  of  sub- 
jects from  which  to  choooe,  and  the  universities 
and  colleges  should  meet  the  popular  demand. 

There  was  a  general  discussion  of  this  subject 
and  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  university  authori- 
ties. 

C.  E.  Howell,  of  the  Wichita,  Kansas,  High 
.School,  gave  a  very  interesting  antl  helpful  talk 
on  "Duplication  Devices." 

H.  T.  Jett,  of  the  Topeka,  Kansas,  High 
School,  talked  on  the  subject  "What  Can  the 
Commercial  Section  of  the  Kansas  Teachers' 
Association  tlo  to  Further  Strengthen  the  Work 
of  Commercial  Teaching." 

Mr.  Jett  said  that  the  commercial  teacher  in 
the  high  school  should  get  in  touch  with  the 
business  men  of  his  community  the  same  as  a 
business  college  man.  The  shorthand  depart- 
ment is  the  best  means  of  doing  this  and  the 
teacher  should  work  toward  getting  this  depart- 
ment in  his  school.  The  commercial  teacher 
should  also  do  all  that  is  within  his  power  to 
spread  the  good  cause  of  penmanship  in  the  grad- 
ed schools  and  educate  the  teachers  to  the  need  of 
better  text  books  on  the  sul)ject.  He  also  em- 
phasized the  need  of  requiring  that  every  teach- 
er hereafter  who  secures  a  certificate  shall  also 
present  grades  of  having  taken  penmanship  un- 
der a  competent  instructor  for  at  least  a  half  year. 
The  Round  Table  voted  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  confer  with  the  state  authorities  in  refer- 
ence to  the  last  clause  of  Mr.  Jett's  talk,  and  also 
added  the  requirement  of  a  half-year's  work  in 
bookkeeping. 

The  officers  for  the  following  year  were  elect- 
ed: H.  T.  Jett,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  chairman, 
and  C.  E.  Howell,  of  Wichita,  Secretary. 


Pitman  Day 


The  sub-committee  having  in  charge  the  mat- 
ter of  properly  celebrating  the  one  hundreth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Isaac  Pitman  in  the 
schools  respectfully  suggests  that  even,-  short- 
hand school  in  America  set  aside  a  portion  of  a 
day  as  rftar  to  Saturday,  January  4th,  as  possible 
for  the  proper  celebration  or  commemoration  of 
the  birth  of  one  whose  work  has  don^o  much 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  humanity.  As  a  tenta- 
tive program  it  is  thought  that  a  brief  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  the  author  be  read  by  some  short- 
hand student,  ami  then  a  teacher  should  deliver 
an  address  on  what   shorthand  has  done  to  fa- 


cilitate the  execution  of  business  transactions. 
.\nother  teacher  might  speak  on  the  part  short- 
hand has  playeil  in  preser\ing  and  multiplying 
the  literature  of  the  world. 

The  twin-art  Typewriting  should  receive  de- 
served attention,  as  its  invention  ser\'ed  to  open 
the  way  for  the  greater  use  of  shorthand  writing. 
Today  more  than  one  and  one-half  millions  of 
machines  are  in  daily  use  in  America. 

Isaac  Pitman's  desire  in  bringing  out  phonog- 
raphy was  to  produce  a  new  universal  means  of 
writing,  a  method  that  wouhi  multiply  opportu- 
nities for  learning  among  the  niidiile  classes. 
The  invention  of  the  art  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  writing  in  the  world.  It  may  well  be 
compared  to  the  invention  of  printing  by  (lUt- 
enberg  in  the  sisteenth  century.  That  its  place 
may  be  more  readily  understood,  a  brief  history 
of  the  art  of  brief  writing  might  be  given  by  a 
student.  See  the  Encyclopedia  of  Britannica, 
last  edition. 

This  appeal  is  made  to  writers  of  all  systems  of 
shorthand  irrespective  of  style  of  writing.  It 
will  serve  to  call  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
what  the  shorthand  schools  are  doing,  and  what 
part  the  art  is  playing  in  the  activities  of  man- 
kind. 

Schools  in  session  on  January  3rd  would  do 
well  to  set  that  day  aside. 

Shorthand  literature,  including  the  magazines 
should  be  the  subject  of  one  essay. 
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The  Utah  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City, 
E.  C.  Davis,  principal,  issues  a  neat  little  book- 
let in  the  interests  of  that  institution. 

Remington  Notes  issued  by  fhe  Remington 
Typewriter  Co.,  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind 
we  received  regularly.  It  is  always  well  laden 
with  timely  material  regarding  the  Remington 
Machine,  typewriting  generally,  and  many 
other  things  of  relative  interest. 

"Hints  and  Helps  forthe  Shorthand  Student" 
by  John  Robert  Gregg,  Gregg  Publishing  Co., 
of  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  fifty- 
five  pages  and  cover,  price  not  given,  appears  to 
us  as  being  one  of  the  meatiest  things  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  examined  and  the  best  for 
that  system.  The  engraving  is  exceptionally 
clean  cut,  and  the  hints  and  helps  are  the  es- 
sence of  lucidity  and  brevity.  The  material  in 
this  magazine-like  book  is  given  supplementary 
to  the  regular  work  given  in  the  Gregg  Manual. 

Barne's  Commercial  School,  Denver,  Colo., 
catalog  for  1012-13  comes  to  our  desk  printed  on 
a  soft  gray,  unglazed,  highly  finished  paper. 
Everything  about  it  bespeaks  a  high  grade, 
prosperous  school,  with  enough  individuality  to 
indicate  a  school  of  enthusiasm,  ambition  and 
ideals. 

The  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Business  College, 
catalog  is  printed  on  a  buff-colored,  light  tone, 
high  grade  paper  representing  the  school  that  it 
is  designed  to  promote.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  institution  last  year  and  found  it 
to  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  illustrations  and 
representations  of  the  catalog,  which  we  regret 
to  say  is  not  always  the  case  with  school  condi- 
tions and  their  catalogs.  The  catalog  in  ques- 
tion is  covered  by  a  richly  colorod  water-silk- 
ike,  flexible,  light  weight  cardboard,  with  heav- 
ily embossed  title  I'n  gold  with  hinge  and  clasp 
effect. 

One  of  the  best  eatalogs  of  the  month  is  re- 
ceived from  the  Joplin,  Mo.,  Business  College, 
G.  W.  Weafherly,  president,  and  it  is  beautifully 
iluslrated  and  printed  on  cream  paper  of  the 
egg  shell  type,  cover  is  embossed  and  printed  in 
gold,  red  and  green,  quite  an  attractive  combi- 
nation. 

The  Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  issued  one  of  the  most  costly  and 
high  grade  catalogs  received  at  this  office 
during  the  year.  It  is  printed  on  brown  paper, 
profusely  illustrated,  contains  two  colored 
mountings  of  the  capitol  and  city,  and  truth- 
fully represents  the  progressive,  prosperous 
school  it  depicts. 


"Money  Earning  and  Money  Saving  Oppor- 
tunities", is  the  title  of  a  suggestive  little  book- 
let issued  by  and  in  the  interests  of  the  McTav- 
ish  Business  College,  Edmonton,  Alberta.  In 
it  we  see  some  splendid  work  from  the  well 
known  professional  penman.  M.  A.  Albin. 

The  Columbia  Commercial  and  Academic 
College,  Milton,  Oregon,  recently  issued  a 
well  printed  and  written  bufT  colored  high 
grade  circular  in  the  interest  of  the  commer- 
cial department  of  that  institution  of  which 
department  D.  E.  Knowles  is  principal. 
Mr.  Knowles  comes  as  near  duplicating 
some  of  Madarasz's  work  as  any  one  we  know 
of,  and  he  is  but  a  youngster,  too,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  of  whom  the  world  may  yet  hear  a 
plenty  if  he  continues  to  make  the  progress  he 
has  in  the  past. 

The  Mobile,  Ala.,  Business  College,  Mrs.  C. 
O.  Meux,  principal,  recently  issued  a  catalog 
evidencing  progress  in  the  management  of  that 
institution. 

The  commercial  students  of  the  Burlington, 
\'t..  High  School,  Irving  Cobleigh,  head  com- 
mercial teacher,  went  through  the  form  of  elect- 
ing the  president,  as  one  of  the  contributing 
lessons  on  the  subject  of  Civics.  Ballots  were 
printed  facsimile  of  those  used  in  the  real  elec- 
tion, except  at  the  top  were  the  words  "Sample 
Ballot."  The  voting  was  carried  on,  votes 
counted  and  everything  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  in  real  voting. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  School  of  Commerce  and 
Accountancy,  Central  Educational  Institute, 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  Philadelphia,  R.  J. 
Bennett.  B.  S.,  C.  A.,  C.  P.  A.,  recently  issued  a 
forty-page  prospectus  of  a  course  offered  by 
that  institution.  This  is  one  of  the  most  thor- 
ough courses  in  accountancy  and  higher  busi- 
ness branches  given  in  this  country.  The  peru- 
sal of  a  bulletin  of  this  sort  is  well  worth  the  time 
of  any  teacher  of  commercial  subjects,  and  any. 
one  connected  with  commercial  school  courses, 
as  well  of  special  value  to  all  who  desire  to  work 
up  in  accountancy. 

Last  year  thirty-five  pupils  of  the  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  Business  College,  W.  C.  Masters.  Pen- 
man, secured  Business  Educator  Certifi- 
cates, and  this  year  they  expect  to  increase  that 
number  by  nearly  one-half.  A  recent  circular 
received  from  that  institution  shows  the  firstand 
final  specimens  of  writing  done  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  and  reveals  splendid  progress  in 
penmanship. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received  from 
the  following:  Ben  Kupferman,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Mountain  State  Business  College, 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.;  Davis- Wagner  Business 
College,  Norfolk,  \'a.;  The  Beauchamp  School 
of  Penmanship,  Montreal,  Can.;  Maiden, 
Mass.,  Commercial  School;  Hugo,  Okla.,  Busi- 
ness College;  The  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.:  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  Business 
College;  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  Business  College; 
Wilscm's  Modern  Business  College,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  (iregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago;  Brown  &  Bigelow,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Capital  Commercial  School,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
Goldey  College,  Wilminglon,  Del.,  Rasmussen 
Business  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Long  Island 
Business  College,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Mountain  City  Business  College, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  issues  a  splendid  booklet  of  that  institu- 
tion showing  a  progressive  school. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  Business  College,  Chas.  W. 
Jones  proprietor,  published  a  creditable  catalog 
containing  portraits  and  script  headings  indi- 
cating an  up-to-date  school. 

A  very  well  gotten-up  circular  comes  to  our 
office  from  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Business  Col- 
lege, Victor  Lee  Dodson  principal.  On  the 
cover  page  appears  the  following  words:  "The 
World  takes  off  it's  hat  to  the  man  who  suc- 
ceeds; but  to  the  man  who  fails,  it  takes  off  the 
man's  hat— also  his  coat  and  his  shirt  and 
shoes." 

The  Northwestern  Business  College,  Chicago, 
111.,  was  represented  by  an  artistic  float  in  the 
parade  by  the  merchants  of  the  Northwest  side. 
That  institution  enjoys  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  that  part  of  the  city. 
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G.  S.  Kimball,  who  recently  purchased  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Thompson  Business 
School,  110.  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City, 
reports  that  the  school  opened  very  auspicious- 
ly and  that  they  are  exceedingly  well  pleased 
with  the  business  they  are  doing.  Mr. 
Kimball  believes  that  the  institution  has  Hne 
prospects  for  the  future,  and  he  intends  leaving 
nothing  undone  to  make  it  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  country. 

I.  Z.  Hackman  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  Elizabeth- 
town.  Pa..  College.  He  is  a  fine  penman  and  a 
competent  young  man  in  other  particulars,  hav- 
ing had  actual  experience  in  business  as  well  as 
in  teaching,  both  of  which  are  necessary  to  the 
highest  success. 

A.  P.  Armstrong,  for  many  years  proprietor  of 
the  Portland.  Ore.,  Business  College,  and 
County  Superintendent  of  Multnomah  Co., 
Oregon,  from  18»6  to  1900,  was  recently  elect- 
ed Superintendent  of  schools,  that  county,  car- 
rying each  of  the  196  precincts  in  the  county, 
his  vote  being  larger  by  1250  than  that  of  the 
Progressive  and  Democratic  candidates  com- 
bined. He  enters  upon  his  term  of  four  years 
January  tith.  We  wish  him  afull  measure  of  co- 
operation and  success. 

Miss  Marion  A.  Hobert  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  Tiffin's  Business  College,  Keene, 
N.  H. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Edmondson.  vpho  last  year  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
handling  the  penmanship  work,  is  now  complet- 
ing a  course  in  Law  in  the  Chattanooga  College 
of  Law. 

The  Greeley  Colorado  Commercial  College, 
has  added  to  its  staff  of  teachers.  Miss 
Eva  L.  Williams,  of  Springfield.  Mo.  Miss 
Williams  teaches  in  the  shorthand  department. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Anderson,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  Wenatchee,  Wash.. 
Business  College. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Wallace  is  the  new  commercial 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  department  in  the  Mer- 
iden.  Conn..  High  School.  Mr.  Wallace  was  re- 
cently the  proprietor  of  a  private  commercial 
school  in  Pottsville,  Pa. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Waterbury,  Conn.,  High 
School,  caused  by  W.  H.  Sexton's  election  at 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  has  been  filled  by  Gregory 
Scanlon,  of  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

W.  L.  Gross,  an  In<liana  man,  is  the  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  High 
School. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Nichols,  recently  of  Worces' 
ter,  Mass.,  has  accepted  a  substitute  position  in 
the  Newton,  Mass.,  Technical  High  School, 
Miss  Nichols  was  in  the  Barre,  Mass..  High 
School  last  year. 

P.  P.  Freeman,  of  Hesser's  Business  College, 
Manchester.  N.  H.,  is  to  teach  commercial  work 
in  the  Huntsinger  liusiness  School.  Hartford. 
Conn. 

F.  R.  Burden,  principal  of  the  L.  A.  E.  Busi- 
ness College,  Eureka,  Calif.,  has  been  chosen  to 
take  charge  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  high  school  of  that  place.  Mr.  Burden's 
brother  and  two  assistants  will  continue  the 
work  in  the  Business  College. 

.\  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Wakefield* 
Mass..  High  School,  is  Mr.  John  B.  Sawyer, 
last  year  principal  of  the  Croveton,  N.  H.,  High 
School. 

M.  E.  Studebaker.  principal  of  the  commercial 
department,  Manchester  College,  North  Man- 
chester, Ind.,  writes  interestingly  regarding  the 
progress  that  institution  is  making,  as  follows: 
■'Manchester  College  is  passing  through  her 
most  successful  year  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  Our  department  is  crowded  to  its  ca- 
pacity. It  looks  very  much  as  if  we  shall  have 
to  seek  larger  quarters.  E.  L.  Grady  is  hand- 
ling our  Pen   Art  department  very  efficiently. 


He  has  a  class  of  about  twenty  in  lettering  or 
professional  penmanship,  besides  a  class  of 
about  sixty  in  business  writing.  We  have 
greatly  enlarged  our  course  and  are  now  offer- 
ing a  course  in  Higher  Accounting  for  which 
college  credit  is  given  for  the  work.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  regular  college  students  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  offer  and  taking  this 
course.  From  all  indications  the  present  age  is 
demanding  men  and  women  who  possess  a 
Business  Education  and  Manchester  College 
aims  to  share  the  duty  of  supplying  such  a  de- 
mand." 

L.  Broadwater,  the  well-known  penman  and 
commercial  teacher,  took  charge  of  the  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  bookkeeping  department  of 
Wilson's  Modern  Business  College.  Seattle, 
Wash.,  on  Sept.  1st.  Mr.  Broadwater  handles 
commercial  law.  advanced  arithmetic,  advanced 
bookkeeping  and  office  practice,  some  of  the 
penmanship  work,  business  correspondence, 
salesmanship  and  business  efficiency.  This  is 
certainly  an  appropriate  program  for  a  strenu- 
ous life,  and  if  we  mistake  not  Mr.  Broadwater 
is  equal  to  the  task. 

Soule  College.  New  Orleans.  La.,  occupied  a 
page  advertisement  in  the  New  Orleans  Item  of 
Sept.  24.  While  the  fine  building  occupied  by 
that  institution  and  a  picture  of  Col  Geo.  Soule 
are  shown  in  the  advertisement,  the  greater 
part  of  the  page  is  occupied  by  "A  Plain  Talk 
by  Col.  Soule  with  Young  Men  and  Women." 
As  is  the  custom  of  that  institution  the  adver- 
tisement is  on  a  high  plane,  and  Col.  Soule 
writes  ably  and  interestingly. 

Edward  W.  Spencer,  former  secretary  of  the 
Spencerian  Business  College  and  son  of  Pres- 
ident Robert  C.  Spencer,  of  that  institution,  was 
elected  Vice  President  of  the  Milwaukee  Bar 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  on  Decem- 
ber 14th.  As  this  means  the  presidency  of  the 
Association  next  year  without  contest  or  oppo- 
sition it  is  the  highest  compliment  a  lawyer  can 
receive  at  the  hands  of  his  professional  brethren 
in  Milwaukee,  which  has  an  active  bar  of  about 
five  hundred  members. 

The  students  of  the  typewriting  department 
of  the  Twin  City  Commercial  College,  Han- 
cock, Mich.,  recently  prepared  with  the  type- 
writer and  reproduced  on  the  mimeograph  a 
very  effective  booklet  of  eighteen  pages,  the 
size  of  which  is  five  by  eight  and  one-half.  The 
booklet  contains  information  regarding  the  in- 
stitution, as  well  as  other  matter  of  special  in- 
terest to  prospective  students.  Such  advertis- 
ing matter  surely  ought  to  accomplish  good  re- 
sults in  more  ways  than  one.  It  requires  critical 
and  constructive  ability  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents to  produce  it.  and  these  are  good  qualitits 
to  cultivate.  Their  interest  in  the  work  ought 
to  be  contagious  and  interest  others.  Mr.  Geo. 
Benson,  principal  of  the  institution  undoubted- 
ly is  accomplishing  the  right  kind  of  results. 

Alfred  George,  of  the  Kankakee,  III.,  high 
school,  accepted  a  position  as  head  of  the  com.- 
mercial  department  of  the  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.,  high  school.  M.  J.  Evans,  who  has  re- 
cently been  head  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Wesleyan  University,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  has  also  accepted  a  position  in  the  San 
Bernardino  higli  school.  This  makes  four 
teachers  in  the  commercial  department  of  that 
school.  Surely  the  efforts  of  these  four  teach- 
ers will  be  widely  felt  by  the  business  men  of 
San  Bernardino. 


On  Spencerian. 

BY    WALTER    STIRLING  S.MITH. 

On  Spencerian,  On  Spencerian, 

Keep  our  ideals  high, 
We'll  prepare  for  every  duty, 
And  for  Fame  we'll  try  ; 
On  Spencerian,  On  Spencerian, 

Cheer  us  to  our  goal— 
We'll  write  our  names  upon 
Thy  honored  scroll. 
Tune  :    On  Wisconsin. 
Respectfully  dedicated 
to  the 
Spencerian  Business  College, 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 
on  its  fiftieth  Anniversary, 


Catalogs  and  Circulars. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received  from 
the  following  :  Victor  Lee  Dodson,  Wilkes 
Barre,  Pa.,  Business  College;  J.  A.  Stryker, 
Kearney,  Nebr..  State  Normal:  T.  H.  Gatlin, 
Weatherford,  Texas  :  The  Mitograph  Co., 
Topeka.  Kans.;  Albert  S.  Osborn,  New  York 
City;  Fred  Berkman.  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  J  C.  Ol- 
son. Parsons.  Kans..  Business  College. 

Lawrence,  Kansas,  Business  College  ;  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  The  North- 
western Business  College.  Chicago.  111.;  Capi- 
tal Commercial  School.  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  The 
School  of  Commerce,  Marion,  Ohio  ;  IPort 
Huron,  Mich  ,  Business  University  :  The  Prac- 
tical Text  Book  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio  ;  The 
Meadville,  Pa.,  Commercial  College  ;  Columbia 
College,  Hagerstown,  Md.;  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Teachers'  Agency,  Denver.  Colo.;  Elliott's 
Business  College.  Burlington,  Iowa  ;  J.  A. 
Stryker,  Kearney.  Neb.,  and  the  Mountain  State 
Business  College.  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

The  Los  .\ngeles,  Calif.,  Business  College  is 
represented  before  us  b>'  a  high  grade  catalog 
with  artistic  and  suggestive  title  page  in  colors, 
with  clear-cut  text  within,  special  borders,  illus- 
trations, etc. 

Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Del.,  held  its 
twenty-sixth  commencement  exercises  Nov.  22, 
1912,  in  the  Opera  House  and  graduated  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils. 

The  Mayor  presided.  Dr.  Calvin  O.  .\lthouse, 
of  the  Boys'  Commercial  High  School,  Philadel- 
phia, addressed  the  graduates,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Addison  Jones,  of  Albany.  N.  Y.,  gave  the 
principal  address  of  the  evening. 

A  calendar  containing  a  handsome  design  ex- 
ecuted with  a  pen  by  J.  G.  Harmison.  of  the 
commercial  department,  Canton,  111..  High 
School,  is  before  us.  Mr.  Harmison  has  made 
a  very  appropriate  use  of  pen  lettering  and 
flourishing  and  in  our  opinion  has  produced  a 
calendar  that  will  prove  to  be  effective  adver- 
tising. 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NAT. 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS' 
FEDERATION: 

Since  the  Spokane  meeting  of  the  Federation 
scores,  yes,  hundreds  of  requests  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  President  asking  that  the  dale  of 
the  next  meeting  be  changed  from  midsummer 
back  to  the  old  date,  holiday  week.  These  re- 
quests were  so  numerous  and  so  insistent  that 
the  President  put  the  question  to  a  vole  of  the 
General  Executive  Board  elected  at  the  Spo- 
kane meeting  and  they  voted,  with  only  two 
dissenting  votes,  in  favor  of  a  change  of  date  to 
December,  1913. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  also  passed 
a  resolution  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of 
changing  the  date  to  December  29.  30  and  31. 
1918. 

When  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  midsummer 
meeting  in  Spokane  in  1912.  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  change  of  date  would  apply 
only  to  that  one  meeting,  and  that  thereafter  we 
would  go  back  to  our  old  meeting  date,  holiday 
week.  The  sentiment  among  the  members, 
both  in  the  private  schools  and  the  public 
schools,  is  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
winter  meeting  as  this  is  the  time  of  year  when 
the  greatest  number  will  be  able  to  attend. 

Therefore,  complying  with  the  wishes  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  and 
with  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Executive 
Board,  the  President  begs  to  announce  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Comm.ercial  Teach- 
ers' Federation  and  to  the  commercial  school 
fraternity  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Federa- 
tion will  be  in  Chicago.  December  29.  30  and 
31,  1913. 

Fraternally  yours, 
F.  M.  VanAntwerp,  President, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Dec.  16.  1912. 


H.A.  Roush,  formerly  connected  with  Pratt 
Business  School,  New  York  City,  now  has 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  of 
Brown's  Business  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  B.  E  extends  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Roush  for 
success  in  his  new  position. 
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THE  TRAVELING  MAN 


A  big  paper-covered  journal  came  hurtling 
through  the  air.  knocked  off  our  lamp  chimney, 
extinguished  the  light  and  left  us  in  total  dark- 
ness, as  a  bellowing  voice  shouted,  "Dad  blame 
the  trial  balance  to  dingnation  anyway!" 
"Blast  the  snul  of  the  man  that  ever  invented 
such  a  thing  I" 

There  was  a  roar  of  expostulation  from  the 
half-dozen  young  fellows  left  in  total  darkness 
with  two  or  three  upset  ink  bottles  and  a  general 
destruction  in  other  directions,  and  then  some- 
body scratched  a  match  and  the  room  lit  up 
again  to  see  Bill  Devens,  stout  and  burly,  red- 
faced  and  glaring-eyed  shaking  his  fists  at  ev- 
erything in  general  and  nothing  in  particular. 
"Lend  me  a  quarter,"  said  Bill  "I've  got  to  have 
a  haircut  and  I  haven't  got  a  cent."  I  gave  it 
to  bim  for  Bill  always  paid. 

We  were  all  students  together  in  the  old  Kast- 
man  Business  College  at  Po'keepsie.  New 
York,  and  this  was  a  good  many  years  ago.  We 
boarded  out  on  Catherine  Street  together  in  a 
85  a  week  boarding  house. 

There  was  a  little  bridge  over  the  canal  just 
beyond  our  boarding  house  and  every  morning 
of  that  spring  about  live  thousand  shad  peddlers 
crossed  that  bridge  each  one  blo'ving  a  raucous 
tish  horn  and  bellowing  "F-r  e-s-h  S-h-a-d"  at 
the  top  of  his  voice.  They  fed  us  so  much  shad 
that  spring  that  we  could  hardly  get  our  shirts 
off  for  the  bones  that  stuck  through  our  lender 
hides,  for  we  young  then. 

We  were  more  or  less  intelligent,  many  of  us 
/es.^  intelligent,  and  Bill  in  particular  never 
could  get  a  trial  balance. 

He  was  a  big  husky  fellow  from  somewhere 
up  in  Vermont  and  he  had  come  to  Kaslman's 
with  the  idea  of  fitting  himself  in  three  or  four 
months  to  be  a  first  class  bookkeeper. 

Bill  was  bright  enough,  he  understood  well 
enough  the  explanations  in  the  class  and  he 
could  add  and  substract  and  multiply  and  di- 
vide as  well  as  any  of  us,  but  to  save  his  immor- 
tal soul  he  never  could  tell  whether  a  debit  was 
a  credit  or  a  credit  a  debit,  and  he  was  just  as  li- 
able to  put  two  of  them  running  on  the  same 
side  of  the  ledger  as  any  other  way.  Then  he 
had  the  agreeable  habit  of  writing  forty-seven, 
seventy-four,  seventy-one,  seventeen,  thirty- 
six,  sixty-three,  and  this  helped  out  about  get- 
ting a  trial  balance  so  that  Bill  shed  countless 
tears  antl  used  countless  adjectives  which  would 
not  be  admitted  to  any  Sunday  school  book  in 
creation  when  he  made  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  a  trial  balance. 

The  rest  of  us  did  better.  Most  of  us  could 
get  our  trial  balances  after  a  while.  Very  few  of 
us  got  them  "the  first  crack  out  of  the  box"  but 
most  of  us  could  get  them  in  time  by  helping 
one  another.  Bill  never  could,  and  we,  in  our 
infinite  wisdom,  decided  that  Bill  was  a  failure 
and  we  were  a  success. 

1  am  older  now  than  I  was  then  and  I  am  not 
so  ready  to  pass  judgment  on  who  will  be  a  suc- 
cess and  who  a  failure.  Most  of  the  young  fel- 
lows who  were  classmates  of  mine  and  whom 
we  decided  were  sure  to  reach  eminence  are 
now  pe^ldling  soap  or  driving  a  fish  cart  or 
working  in  corner  groceries,  while  some  of  the 
biggest  lunkheads  of  imy  school  days  are  now 
bloated  millionaires  with  watch  chains  as  big  as 
cables  and  diamonds  like  locomotive  headlights, 
all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  you  never  can 
tell  how  far  a  toad  will  jump  by  the  look^f  him. 
GETTING  A  START  IN  BUSINESS 

Well,  in  course  of  time,  we  graduated,  most  of 
us.  Bill  did  not.  Bill  never  could  pass  the  ex- 
aminations.   He  stayed  aroupd  there  until  his 


money  ran  out  and  the  old  gentlemen  at  home 
got  tired  of  sending  more,  and  then  he  went 
back  to  Rutland,  or  Brattleboro,  or  wherever  it 
was  he  came  from. 

We  found  positions.  Most  of  us  did,  after  a 
while.  It  was  some  time  before  I  landed  any- 
thing that  I  thought  anywhere  near  up  to  my 
capacity.  But  then  I  had  a  better  opinion  of  my 
abilities  than  a  good  many  other  people  ap- 
peared to  have.  I  thought  I  was  "Some 
pumpkins"  then  for  1  could  add  like  a  streak,  and 
was  generally  pretty  gootl  in  mathematics  and 
English,  but  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  mad 
rush  to  secure  my  services  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness men  in  general. 

I  drifted  back  home,  after  pounding  the  pave- 
ments of  New  York  a  few  days.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
hilarating occupation,  pounding  the  pave- 
ments of  a  big  city,  and  walking  into  the  offices 
and  saying,  "Do  you  want  any  help  today?" 
and  walking  out  again  when  they  give  you  a 
gruff  "No"  for  an  answer. 

I  have  enjoyed  myself  better  than  in  reading 
"Want  Ads."  tacked  upon  the  bulletin  boards 
in  front  of  the  big  city  newspaper  ofBces,  then 
tramping  up  eleven  rtights  of  stairs  only  to  find 
about  two  hundred  other  fellows  there  ahead  of 
me  and  tramping  down  again. 

But  it  is  all  in  the  days  work,  and  that  has  long 
since  gone  by.  I  got  something  after  awhile 
though  it  wasn't  what  I  wanted  by  a  long  shot. 
I  got  it  not  because  I  wanted  the  job,  but  be- 
cause I  wanted  twenty-one  square  meals  a 
week  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any 
other  way  of  getting  them  and  one  day  as  I 
came  out  of  the  little  New  Hampshire  Business 
College  where  1  was  first  assistant,  also  last  and 
only  assistant.  I  met  Bill  Devens,  large  as  life 
and  twice  as  natural.  He  was  selling  books.  A 
book  agent.  It  was  the  life  of  somebody,  I  have 
forgotten  whom,  who  was  just  then  prominent 
for  some  reason  or  other.  Perhaps  it  was  Gen- 
eral Grant.  I  rather  think  it  was.  at  any  rate  it 
cost  five  or  six  dollars  and  Bill  was  doing  a  good 
business,  at  least  he  said  he  was,  and  at  once 
asked  me  to  lend  him  S3. 00  for  a  few  days.  I 
found  that  Devens  was  making  a  good  deal 
more  money  then  I  was  which  was  not  saying  a 
great  deal,  for  my  salary  at  that  time  would  not 
compare  with  that  of  Charles  M.  Schwab  or  any 
railroad  president.  He  said  he  liked  the  busi- 
ness pretty  well,  "but,"  hesaid,  "I  am  not  going 
to  peddle  books,  there  are  too  many  people  who 
want  to  shoot  you  when  you  try  to  sell  them  a 
book,  and  there  are  too  many  books  that  a  man 
ought  to  be  shot  for  selling.  But  I  believe  I  can 
sell  goods,  and  I  am  going  on  the  road  for 
somebody  just  as  quickly  as  I  can  strike  the 
right  business. 

"I  like  it,"  he  said,  "I've  got  cheek  enough, 
there  ain't  anybody  can  turn  me  down.  I've 
got  just  as  much  right  on  earth  as  anybody  else 
and  I  am  going  to  have  a  living  and  a  good  one 
out  of  it.  I  am  at  home  wherever  I  hang  my  hat 
and  the  only  thing  that  worries  me  is  where  I 
am  going  to  get  the  next  meal.  And  I  don't 
worry  much  about  that,  because  I  can  always  get 
one,  I  never  have  any  sick  days  and  I  don't 
stand  around  on  the  corner  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up.  I  smoke  like  a  house  afire, 
but  I  don't  play  cards  and  I  don't  drink,  and  I 
believe  I  will  get  there  one  of  these  days." 

Now  this  was  some  time  ago.  before  the  days 
of  Scientific  Salesmanship.  You  know  they 
teach  you  Scientific  Salesmanship  nowadays 
and  you  can  take  a  course  by  mail  in  almost 
anything,  and  some  of  these  courses  are  pretty 
good,  too.  I  saw  an  advertisement  the  other  day 
that  teaches  you  howto  do  embalming  of  dead 
bodies  by  mail.  It  struck  me  that  that  w  ould  be 
a  cheerful  business  to  go  into.  1  believe  I 
would  rather  do  it  by  mail  than  any  other  way  if 
I  were  going  to  embalm  dead  bodies.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  people  too  who  ought  to 
be  embalmed  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  busi- 
ness might  pay  I  should  think. 

I  have   read   the  papers  of  some  of  the  corres- 
pondence schools  in   salesmanship    and  they 
sound  good,  but  I  don't  believe  you  can  make 
■  a  salesman  out  of  everybody. 

1  have  a  friend,  a  highly  educated  gentleman 
of  excellent  ability,  and  he  said  to  me  once 
when  he  was  trying  to  make  a  living  selling 
various  things,  "I  couldn't  sell  ice  cold  lem- 
onade in  Hades."  He  didn't  call  it  Hades  but  a 
shorter  and  uglier  word,  and  you  knowthe  cli- 


mate there  is  supposed  to  be  very  favorable  for 
the  sale  of  ice  cold  lemonade.  And  I  have  seen 
men  that  could  not  sell  S20  gold  pieces  for  S15 
each,  so  entirely  unsalesmanlike  was  their  char- 
acter and  disposition.  But  Bill  was  not  that 
kind,  you  Aadtolike  Bill.  You  could  not  sit 
down  and  talk  to  him  10  minutes  but  you  had  to 
warm  up  to  him  and  he  would  not  let  you  get 
rid  of  talking  to  him  either,  no  matter  how  busy 
you  happened  to  be. 

I  have  seen  him  driven  out  of  the  room  with 
old  books  and  boots  and  anything  that  was  lying 
around  handy  following  him  when  he  would 
butt  into  our  work  hunting  trial  balances  at 
school.  But  he  never  stayed  out  and  we  always 
welcomed  him  before  we  got  through  with  it, 
and  a  man  that  has  got  any  sense  and  knows 
what  he  is  up  to  can  sell  goods  and  he  need  not 
take  a  correspondence  course  either. 
OLD  TIMES 

Those  were  happy  days  after  all,  though  there 
was  plenty  of  work  and  not  extravagant  pay. 
It  was  then  I  tirst  became  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  a  great  national  journal  "The 
Penman's  Gazette."  The  Penman's  Gazette 
appeared  with  tolerable  regularity  once  a  month 
and  it  came  out  most  any  old  time  during  the 
month. 

It  was  edited  by  the  late  G.  A.  Gaskell,  a  pen- 
man of  some  renown.  In  fact  there  were  not 
many  penmen  of  his  day  that  wielded  a  more 
graceful  pen  than  George  A.  Gaskell.  He  ex- 
celled in  off-hand  flourishing  for  he  was  a  pupil 
of  the  late  P.  R.  Spender  himself,  in  the  art  of 
writing,  and  later  on  a  disciple  of  John  D, 
Williams,  who  flourished  most  of  the  big 
eagles,  bounding  stags,  wriggling  serpents  and 
other  monstrosities  of  natural  and  unnatural 
fauna,  which  ornamented  the  walls  of  the 
Bryant  &  Stratton  chain  of  business  colleges. 

John  D.  travelled  about  the  country  and 
would  stop  a  few  days  in  a  place  flourish  a  big 
eagle  or  a  bounding  slag  or  a  twisting  snake, 
and  then  go  on  to  another  place.  He  was 
gifted  with  a  fine  flow  of  language,  not  always 
of  the  most  refined,  but  what  helacked  in  refine- 
ment he  more  than  made  up  in  strength. 

John  D.  also  had  a  liking  for  the  "juice  of  the 
corn"  and  this  sometimes  interfered  with  his 
success  as  a  penman.  But  he  did  his  best  and 
"He  who  does  his  best  does  well,  angels  could 
do  no  more,"  so  the  poel  says,  but  any  penman 
who  undertakes  to  consume  the  entire  output  of 
the  distdleries  of  America  has  undertaken  a 
large  contract. 

THE  TRAVELING   MAN 

G.  A.  Gaskell  was  a  dazzling  advertiser.  I 
think  he  was  the  originator  of  the  "before  and 
after  using"  style  of  advertising.  He  pubished 
a  Compendium  of  Penmanship  which  sold  for  a 
dollar  and  we  wrapped  a  copy  of  the  Penman's 
Gazette  around  each  copy  of  the  compendium. 

The  Gazette  contains  pictures  of  eminent 
young  penmen  who  had  used  the  compendium 
and  gave  specimens  of  their  writing  before  and 
after  using.  There  were  some  very  handsome 
pictures  published  in  that  Cjazette.  A.  N.  Pal- 
mer, the  portly  "Palmer  Method"  man,  who  was 
not  by  any  means  portly  then,  adorned  its 
pages,  and  so  did  the  handsome  William  E. 
Dennis,  of  Brooklyn,  the  boy  wonder  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  Madarasz,  the  greatest 
of  all  off  banders  was  there,  and  Fred  Young, 
the  left  handed  wonder,  and  a  lot  more  of  that 
like. 

Many  of  them  afterwards  reached  eminence 
in  their  profession,  and  they  came  to  study  at 
the  feet  of  the  master.  Gaskell.  He  let  them 
study  too,  but  never  bothered  them  much. 
Took  what  money  they  had  and  would  occasion- 
ally take  a  look  at  what  they  were  doing. 

I  suppose  they  got  some  inspiration  out  of  it, 
but  Cjaskell  was  not  by  any  means  magnetic, 
and  yet,  he  had  a  way  about  him  that  made  you 
like  him  in  spite  of  yourself.  At  least,  I  liked 
him  and  I  know  Dennis  did,  and  Palmer,  and 
Madarasz  and  I  guess  we  all  felt  a  moisture 
about  the  eyes  when  we  heard  that  the  hand- 
some and  polished  Gaskell  had  been  found  ly- 
ing dead  on  his  face  out  in  the  lonely  marshes 
of  Jersey  City  meadows,  where  he  had  wan- 
dered on  one  of  his  occasional  outbreaks,  and 
fallen  down,  too  weak  to  get  up  again. 

He  was  an  eccentric  genius.  I  worked  for  him 
six  months  before  I  knew  whether  was  satisfied 
or  dissatisfied.    He    never  said   much  about  it 
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and  I  would  not  have  known  then  if  he  hadn't 
one  day  doubled  my  pay.  I  could  stand  that  all 
right  enough  and  I  judged  from  the  action  that 
he  wasn't  dissatisfied.    He  was  a  cjueerchap. 

After  I  had  been  there  a  few  months,  I  no- 
ticed that  the  barber  where  I  occasionally  hail  my 
hair  trimmed,  viewed  me  with  considerable  awe 
and  treated  me  with  consideration.  I  always 
had  a  little  money.  Caskell  paid  me  off  in  dol- 
lar bills,  for  he  had  a  lot  of  them  come  in  to  him 
from  the  compendium  and  my  moderate  pay  in 
dollar  bills  made  quite  a  sightly  roll  and  I  liked 
to  take  out  that  wad  of  bills  from  my  pocket,  and 
pay  for  a  hair  cut  in  an  off-hand  manner. 

(Ine  day  I  said  to  the  barber,  "If  I  could  afford 
it,  I  would  go  to  Boston  and  take  in  the  Yale- 
Harvard  game."  The  barber  said,  "By  George, 
if  I  was  getting  $300  a  month  as  you  are  I'd 
afford  it."  Now  I  was  getting  a  good  deal 
nearer  S300  a  year  than  I  was  a  month,  but  I 
saw  the  barber  took  it  earnestly  and  I  did'nt 
want  to  grieve  him  by  making  him  think  he 
was  mistaken  so  I  let  it  go  at  that. 

A  few  days  later,  Gaskell  said  to  me  in  his 
queer  drawling  way,  "I-was-in-the-barber-shop- 
the-other-day,   Mr.  CragiD,-and-they-ashed-me 

-a-d impudent -question, -how- much-pay - 

you-were-getting."  He  added,  "I-told-them. 
Perhaps-it-was-a  little-  more-than-  I-am-  really 

paying-but-it's-none-of-their-d business." 

I  got  tired  of  school  teaching  after  a  while  and 
went  into  a  manufacturing  establishment  as 
bookkeeper.  I  was  pretty  sick  of  my  job  before 
I  had  been  there  a  month,  for  I  found  the  con- 
cern was  very  wobbly,  but  I  wouldn't  let  on  and 
stuck  to  it,  and  after  a  while,  times  became  bet- 
ter and  it  got  to  be  quite  a  business,  and  in  a 
few  years,  it  came  to  be  my  duty  to  make  an  oc- 
casional trip  on  the  road.  I  didn't  go  out  en- 
tirely to  sell  goods,  but  to  look  after  our  busi- 
ness, and  see  that  others  were  not  getting  our 
customers  away  from  us. 

On  my  first  western  trip,  1  landed  in  Chicago 
in  the  midst  of  a  gentle  breeze,  which  was  blow- 
ing across  Lake  Michigan  about  90  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  dis- 
couraged by  the  zephyr,  had  crawled  down  out 
of  sight  below  tho  20  mark  under  zero.  Then  I 
went  on  to  St.  Louis.  I  thought  it  would  be 
nice  and  warm  down  there,  and  it  was— not. 
For  that  wind  had  gone  west  and  struck  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  it  was  ripping  down 
through  there  worse  than  across  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  I  tell  you  when  it  is  cold  in  St.  Louis, 
it  is  cold.  In  those  days  there  were  no  steam 
heaters  in  the  St.  Louis  hotels.  If  you  wished  a 
fire  you  paid  a  half  dollar  extra  and  they  sent  a 
darky  and  a  hod  of  coal  and  he  saved  you  from 
petrifaction.  And  there,  for  the  first  time  in  five 
years,  I  met  Bill  Devens. 

Bill  was  glad  to  see  me  and  1  was  glad  to  see 
Bill.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  buy  me  a 
twenty-five  cent  cigar  at  the  cigar  counter,  and 
the  next  thing  was  to  borrow  five  dollars  of  me, 
for  Bill,  no  matter  how  prosperous  he  might  be, 
was  generally  strapped.  It  has  always  been  a 
pretty  sure  thing  that  Bill  would  borrow  money 
of  you  before  he  hafl  been  long  in  your  com- 
pany. He  always  paid  it  but  it  was  a  sure  thing 
he  would  borrow  it. 

It  was  a  dazzling  Bill  that  I  saw  this  time  at  the 
Old  Planter's  Hotel  at  St.  Louis.  Prosperity 
fairly  oozed  out  of  his  shiny  red  face.  He  wore 
a  gorgeous  fur  tritimed  overcoat,  checkered 
trousers  of  a  pattern  so  loud  that  you  could  hear 
them  long  before  you  saw  them,  a  silk  hat  and  a 
red  tie,  with  a  big  diamond  sparkling  in  front, 
and  shoes  of  the  shiniest  leather. 

He  fairly  took  away  my  breath,  and  I  said, 
"Bill,  what  have  you  done?  robbed  a  bank  or  are 
you  one  of  the  Standard  Oil  magnates,  or  what 
ails  you?" 

"Drugs,"  said  Bill,  "Drugs,  Medicines,  Harris 
&  Sons,  Indianapolis,  biggest  house  in  the 
world.  I  have  been  with  them  for  two  years  now 
but  I  am  going  to  get  out."  Bdl  was  generally 
going  to  get  out  of  whatever  business  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in. 

Over  the  cigars  I  learned  that  after  two  or 
three  years  of  book  canvassing  Bill  had  become 
a  traveling  salesman  for  a  drug  house  in  Boston. 
He  learned  the  business  with  the  New  England 
trade  and  then  getting  the  western  fever  started 
for  Chicago.  In  Chicago  he  met  a  member  of 
the  Indianapolis  firm  which  now  employed  him, 
and  he  took  a   western  territory   covering   the 


stales  of   Iowa,  Kansas  and  some  parts  of  Mis- 
souri and  Illinois. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  change?  Aren't  you  do- 
ing well?" 

"You  bet  I  am  doing  well.  Cleared  up  over 
S500  on  commission  last  month,  and  I  haven't 
made  less  than  $300  and  expenses  since  I  went 
to  work  for  this  house." 

"What  do  you  want  to  change  for?"  I  said. 

"Well."  said  Bill,  "I  wouldn't  if  it  wasn't  for 
just  one  thing."    I've  got  a  conscience." 

"A  conscience."  I  said,  "of  course  you've  got 
a  conscience.  We  all  have,  but  it  used  to  be 
pretty  elastic  when  I  knewyou  in  old  times." 

"Well."  said  Bill.  "I  tell  you  that  a  man  that  is 
in  the  business  I  am  at  now  has  got  to  have  a 
conscience  that  would  make  India  rubber  aliso- 
lutely  infiexible.  Do  you  know  what  I  am 
doing?" 

"Well.  I  suppose  you  are  selling  drugs  and 
medicines."  I  said. 

"Let  me  show  you  what  I've  got,"  said  Bill. 
"Come  up  to  my  room." 

We  went  up  there  and  from  a  sample  case.  Bill 
produced  some  specimens  of  the  wares  he  was 
selling  through  the  Prohibition  states  of  Iowa 
and  Kansas.  There  were  four  or  five  different 
kinds  of  .Stomach  Bitters,  a  Kidney  Cure,  a  Liver 
Invigorator.  a  couple  of  Catarrh  Cures  and 
somebody's  Remedy  for  Rheumatism  in  pint 
and  quart  bottles. 

"Do  you  know  what  that  stuff  is."  said  Bill. 

"Why  I  suppose  it  is  medicine,"  I  said  feebly. 

•'Medicine  nothiag,"  said  Bill,  "It  is 
booze.  I  don't  even  take  a  glass  of  beer,  but  I 
have  no  objection  to  a  man  drinking,  but  when 
it  comes  to  putting  up  'forty  rod'  whiskey,  stir- 
ring a  few  bitters  and  stuff  of  that  kind  into  it, 
and  then  selling  it  to  these  drug  stores  all 
through  Kansas  and  Iowa  it  has  got  me  going." 

He  took  a  small  vial  from  the  sample  case.  It 
was  Dr.  Somebody's  Catarrh  Snuff.  Bill  said, 
"You  know  most  everybody  has  more  or  less  ca- 
tarrh." Indeed  I  did,  for  I  had  more  or  less  of  it 
myself  all  the  time,  generally  more,  especially 
wheTi  traveling.  Said  Bill,  "You  can  have  the 
worst  kind  of  catarrh  you  ever  saw,  be  suffering 
so  you  can't  breathe,  take  a  little  sniff  of  this 
snuff  through  n  little  quill  made  purposely  for  it. 
and  yt»u  will  be  entirely  relieved  from  calarrh. 
In  five  minutes,  every  distressing  symptom  will 
vanish  and  you  will  be  left  as  happy  as  a  clam  at 
high  tide,"  I  don't'  know  how  happy  a  clam  at 
high  tide  really  is,  but  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  an 
extremely  joyous  condition.  "Well,"  said  Bill, 
"I  am  selling  bushuls  of  that  stuff  and  what  do 
you  think  it  is."  Mind  you,  this  was  long  be- 
fore  the  coming  of  that  gallant  fighter,  and  great 
self  advertiser.  Dr.  Wiley.  "Why.  I  don't 
know."  said  I.  "what  is  it?"  "Cocaine"  said 
Bill.  "What  is  cocaine?"  said  I,  for  mind  you 
we  had  not  received  much  instruction  on  habit 
forming  drugs  twenty  years  ago,  and  this  is  fur- 
ther back  than  that.  "Why,"  said  Bill  "Cocaine 
is  a  new  drug,  comparatively.  Put  it  into  your 
eye,  for  instance,  if  you've  got  a  sliver  in  it,  and 
you  can  take  a  jack-knife  and  scrape  the  eyeball 
all  over  and  it  won't  hurt  you  any.  Take  a  sniff 
of  that  into  the  irritated  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose  and  throat  of  a  man  or  woman  suffering 
from  catarrh  and  it  instantly  relieves  everv  parti- 
cle of  soreness,  and  there  comes  a  feeling  of  hap- 
piness that  puts  a  man  in  the  seventh  heaven." 
"Well,  said  I,  "if  it  does  all  that,  it  must  be  a 
mighty  good  thing."  "Mighty  good  nothias," 
said  Bill,  "it's  the  surest  express  route  to  the  in- 
sane asylum  that  was  ever  given  to  mortal  man, 
for  just  as  sure  as  you  get  to  taking  that  stuff, you 
haveto  take  it:  more  than  that,  you've  got  to 
increase  the  dose.  Bymebye  you  get  to  seeing 
things,  purple  monkeys,  pea  green  elephants 
and  sky  blue  giraffes  with  horns,  and  the  Lord 
knows  what  you  wont  see.  It  has  got  the  jim- 
jams  beat  a  mile  when  a  man  once  gets  cocaine 
crazy.  There  are  thousands  of  people  now  all 
through  these  western  and  southern  states, 
and  some  in  New  England  who  have  got 
the  cocaine  habit  on  them  good  and  plenty,  and 
nothing  but  the  asylum  and  scientific  treatment 
will  ever  cure  them  of  it.  And  that  is  the  stuff  we 
are  haiuling  out  for  catarrh  medicine.  This 
house  I  work  for  runs  a  cocaine  agency  in  con- 
nection with  the  ilistillery,  and  imports  hundreds 
of  pounds  of  that  stuff  every  month. 

"No  sir,  I  have  got  a  conscience,  and  this  is 
my  last  trip  in  the  drug  business.  There  is 
good  nuiney  in  running  a  gambling  house  if 


you  don't  gamble,  or  in  running  a  gin  mill  if 
you  are  not  one  of  your  own  best  customers. 
But  I  don't  want  it,  and  so,  I  am  done.  They've 
got  my  resignation  now,  and  'Little  Willie'  is 
going  in  some  liusiness  that  will  let  him  sleep 
nights  without  dreaming  of  some  poor  cuss 
that's  in  the  'bug  house'  or  the  poor  house  or  the 
jail  or  the  river  because  of  the  stuff  I  sold  him. 

"You  could  get  up  a  drunk  out  of  the  contents 
of  this  little  sample  case  of  mine  that  would  last 
you  from  now  till  fourth  of  July,  if  it  didn't  kill 
you  before  you  got  half  way  there.  This  stuff 
cost  probably  aoc  or  25c  a  bottle,  just  about  what 
the  high  wine  and  whiskey  that  goes  into  it  cost, 
but  it  is  not  even  good  whiskey,  it  is  high  wines 
colored  and  doctored.  The  people  out  in  the 
temperance  states  drink  it  just  as  freely  as  they 
drink  whiskey,  and  it  hurts  them  a  hundred 
times  worse.  But  there  is  big  money  in  it  to  the 
drug  houses. 

"This  concern  that  I  work  for  owns  a  good 
sized  distillery,  down  in  Peoria  where  they  turn 
out  hundreds  of  barrels  of  this  stuff  every  month 
and  make  it  up  into  catarrh  cures,  stomach  bit- 
ters and  liver  invigorators." 

TIME  ROLLS  ON 

Time  rolled  on.  That  is  a  habit  that  time  has. 
When  you  are  young  and  in  a  hurry  to  get  out 
and  be  your  own  boss  and  provide  your  own 
meal  ticket,  time  rolls  very  slowly.  When  you 
get  into  business  and  begin  to  save  a  little  mon- 
ey, it  rolls  a  little  faster  but  still  slowly,  but  as 
you  grow  older,  time  rolls  faster  and  the  years 
swing  on  with  great  and  increasing  rapidity.  It 
rolls  faster  Iwhen  you  (have  notes  payable  to 
meet.    Well,  let  it  roll. 

It  was  nearly  ten  years  before  I  met  Bill  Dev- 
ens again  in  the  citj-  of  Boston.  I  had  been  out 
of  manufacturing  for  some  little  time  myself,  en- 
joying a  nervous  breakdown  which  came  from 
carrying  that  business  home  with  me  nights.  It 
is  the  finest  kind  of  a  habit  to  cultivate  early  in 
life  not  to  take  your  worries  home  with  you 
nights.  When  the  day's  work  is  over  let  it 
be  over,  no  matter  how  hard  things  seem  to  be 
going  against  you.  That  is  easy  enough  advice 
to  give,  I  know.  One  can  bear  very  comfortably 
and  with  much  fortitude  somebody  else's  tooth- 
ache. When  it's  your  own  grinder  that  is  growl- 
ing there  is  not  much  fun  in  it.  Said  Bill.  "I'm 
selling  muslin  underwear  for  a  factory  out  here 

in  W and  I'm  making  $10,000  a  year  on 

commission.  Lend  me  85  will  you?  I'll  send  it 
to  you  in  a  day  or  two.  $5  bills  were  not  as 
plenty  as  gray  hairs  with  me  then,  and  are  not 
now  for  that  matter,  but  Bill  always  paid  and  he 
got  it.  and  it  was  true  about  the  $10,000  a  year. 
He  had  made  a  business  for  a  small  manufactur- 
erand  was  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  "white 
goods"  salesmen  in  America. 

THE  TRAVELLING   MAN 

He  said  to  me,  "lam  not  going  to  follow  this 
road  business  much  longer.  It's  all  right  enough 
when  you're  a  youngster,  but  I'm  married  and 
got  a  family  and  I'd  kind  of  like  to  see  them 
once  in  a  while  and  you  don't  do  much  of  that 
where  your  home  is  where  you  hang  your  hat. 
I  am  going  into  manufacturing  myself.  There's 
where  the  money  lies. 

The  next  I  heard  of  Devens.  he  had  a  factory 
in  a  New  York  city,  and  was  making  white  goods 
himself.  But  the  factory  wasn't  a  success.  Dev- 
ens could  sell  goods  and  he  could  make  them 
but  where  he  failed  was  in  his  judgment  of  cred- 
its. He  was  entirely  too  ready  to  sell  a  big  bill 
of  goods  and  trust  to  luck  to  get  the  pay  for 
them.  That  will  do  very  nicely  if  you  are  ma- 
king goods  that  sell  at  a  hundred  per  cent,  prof- 
it. You  can  afford  to  lose  a  percentage  of  your 
sales  if  you  do  that.  If  you  lose  $10.  all  you've 
got  to  do  is  to  sell  $20  worth  more  and  make  it 
up.  But  when  the  profit  is  only  ten  percent, 
you've  got  to  sell  a  hundred  dollar's  worth  to 
make  up  the  ten  dollars  you  lose  and  Bill  Dev- 
ens, manufacturer,  lasted  only  a  year  or  two. 
He  did  not  lose  much  because  he  did  not  have 
much  to  lose.  He  had  always  spent  his  income 
up  to  the  limit,  never  had  a  cent. 

He  had  a  family  which  helped  him  to  the  best 
of  its  ability.  Two  good  looking  daughters  and 
a  wife  who  enjoyed  the  best  of  everything,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  young  boy  who  was  a 
good  feeder  and  liked  good  clothes  and  so  Dev- 
ens went  back  on  the  road  again. 

{CoittiHued  OH  page  34.) 
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(ieoree  W.  Collins,  the  energetic  penman- 
ship teacher  in  the  Ferris  Institute.  Big  Kapids, 
Mich.,  is  one  of  our  heaviest  clubbers.  On 
Nov.  20  he  sent  us  a  list  of  tlfty  subscriptions  for 
the  Students' edition,  and  three  for  the  Profes- 
sional. The  penmanship  work  in  Ferris  Insti- 
tute has  been  kept  up  to  a  very  high  standard 
for  many  years,  and  Mr.  Collins  is  determined 
that  it  shall  not  be  lowered  while  he  has  charge 
of  the  work  in  that  institution. 

C.  A.  Zarker.  of  the  Pennsylvania  Business 
College,  Lancaster.  Pa.,  sent  us  a  large  list  of 
subscriptions  from  among  his  students.  Mr. 
Zarker  is  a  very  strong  teacher  of  penmansip 
and  secures  excellent  results. 

E.  D.  Widmer.  of  the  Wausau,  Wis.,  Business 
College,  gives  us  a  pleasant  surprise  in  the  form 
of  a  list  of  subscriptions  numbering  fifty-nine. 
Mr.  VVidmer's  letter  was  brief,  but  if  we  judge 
correctly,  there  is  a  great  amount  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm  shown  in  the  penmanship  work  of 
that  school. 

D.  A.  Casey,  of  the  Capital  Commercial 
School,  Albany.  N.  Y..  writes  under  date  of 
Nov.  15  as  follows:  "You  are  certainly  putting 
out  an  excellent  paper,  and  many  articles  which 
are  published  during  the  year  are  worth,  singly, 
many  times  the  price  of  the  subscription  to  any 
earnest,  ambitious  person."  He  also  states  that 
school  matters  are  going  nicely  with  him. 

H.  A.  Don.  of  Laurium.  Mich..  Public 
Schools,  favors  us  with  a  good  list  of  subscrip- 
tions. He  states  that  the  students  were  a  trifle 
slow  in  subscribing  but  that  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  secure  twenty-five  subscriptions.  We 
are  glad  to  state  that  he  was  victorious.  He  also 
states  that  he  is  going  to  try  hard  to  have  ail  his 
students  get  their  writing  up  to  our  Certificate 
standard.  We  believe,  that  if  ad  commercial 
teachers  would  follow  Mr.  Don's  example  they 
would  secure  excellent  results  in  their  penman- 
ship classes. 

The  students  in  the  Latter- Day  .Saints, 
Business  College.  Salt  Lake  City.  L'tah. 
are  doing  good  work  in  penmanship  under  the 
instruction  of  A.  C.  Chlpman.  Many  subscrip- 
tions have  been  received  recently!  from  them, 
and  Mr.  Chipman  states  the  penmanship  work 
is  progressing  nicely. 


HINTS  TO  THE   LEARNER  OF 
ROUNDHAND  OR  ENGROSS- 
ING SCRIPT. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  small  c  is  started  at  the  top  where  there  is 
a  small  break  in  the  first  and  last  c  *.s  in  the  copy 
given,  the  dot  being  put  on  afterwards.  The 
main  stroke  of  the  r  is  like  the  ;  except  that  it 
starts  with  a  slight  curve  and  the  tapering  shade 
increases  in  width  until  it  is  half  the  height  it 
attains  the  full  width  the  same  as  in  i. 

The  small  e  is  just  the  same  as  c  except  that 
instead  of  stopping  with  the  dot  the  pen  is 
brought  on  down  to  where  it  enters  the  shade 
at  half  the  height.  There  is  a  slight  shade  near 
the  top  opposite  where  there  is  no  shade  on  the 
main  downward  stroke. 

In  the  small  o,  we  start  upward  and  not  down- 
ward as  in  c  and  e.  Sometimes  the  pen  is 
raised  at  the  bottom  and  some  limes  it  is  made 
without.  It  is  finished  with  a  lone,  loop-like 
dot  on  the  inside  of  the  upward  stroke. 

The  a  is  the  same  as  o  without  the  finish,  and 
the  /  combined. 

The  r  starts  much  the  same  as  i,  and  finishes 
the  same  as  c  without  the  dot.  The  dot  or  blind 
loop  at  the  top  should  be  placed  to  the  left  of 
the  upward  stroke  as  though  it  were  made  with- 
out raising  the  pen  and  without  stopping  the 
motion. 

The  s  starts  the  same  as  r.  but  swings  around 
underneath  and  finishes  with  a  dot  on  the  left 
side  of  the  upstroke.  The  tendency  in  making 
the  rand  s  is  to  slant  the  up  stroke  too  much, 
and  with  the  s,  to  make  the  shade  too  low. 

In  the  words  which  follow,  watch  carefully  to 
keep  all  turns  equally  wide  and  rounding,  and 
all  down  strokes  as  equally  distant  as  the  con- 
necting lines  will  allow. 

Uniformity  in  space  and  slant  is  very  import- 
ant in  roundhand  work.  Put  the  ruled  head  and 
base  lines  three-eighth  inches  apart,  making  the 
loop  or  dot  an<l  top  of  the  r  and  s  above  the 
head  Une. 

Until  you  have  learned  to  do  this  work  well  it 
is  best  to  see  how  slowly  rather  than  how  rapid- 
ly you  can  do  it.  Excellence  rather  than  rapid- 
ity is  the  test  as  in  all  fine  arts. 

Worth  as  much  as  you  make  it 
worth-The  Letter  Writing  Club,  by 
Skeeles,  who  is  a  leader  in  his  line. 
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A  Modern  Efficiency  School  and  Business  publishing  enter- 
prise established  since  1903,  practically  alone  in  its  special  field 
and  unquestionally  accepted  by  educators  and  business  men  alike 
as  in  the  first  rank,  at  all  times  highly  profitable,  credit  gilt- 
edged,  has  option  on  two  other  enterprises  similarly  successful, 
and  wishes  capital  to  extend  its  operations  by  an  enlarged  sales 
campaign.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  a  conservative, 
thoroughly  high-grade  investment  of  $1,000  to  •$5,000. 
Address, 


"EFFICIENCY",  R.  1411 


189  W.  Madison  St. 


Chicago 


Churchill  Simplis 

JllUrilldllU  nective  vowel  sys- 
tem, based  upon  the  movements  of  our 
ordinary  longhand  writing.  The  out- 
lines are  made  with  the  fewest  possible 
angles.  The  writing  has  strength,  dash, 
and  brevity  of  outline.  Students  attain 
a  working  speed  of  100  or  more  words  a 
minute  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Examination  copy,  paper  binding,  sent 
to  teachers  upon  receipt  of  50  cents. 

CHURCHILL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 
Grand  Rapids  Michigan 
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The   Traveling  Man— Continued  from 
page  20. 

AT  THIS    TIME 

Bill  Devens  is  a  rich  man  today  in  spite  of  the 
fact  thai  he  always  spent  his  money  up  to  the 
last  cent,  and  was  generally  in  debt.  It  happen- 
ed rather  oddly  how  Bill  became  rich.  He  bad  a 
handsome  daughter  •  She  was  pretty  and  gooil, 
but  she  didn't  know  much,  which  is  quite  likely 
to  be  the  case  with  these  awfully  prettv  and  aw- 
fully good  people. 

An  elderly  gentleman  of  considerable  means 
and  great  business  talent  lost  his  wife,  who  had 
for  a  long  time  "enjoyed  poor  health."  He 
was  broken  hearted  but  in  less  than  a  year  he 
married  Bill  Deven's  oldest  daughter.  Then 
Bill  got  a  chance  to  try  manufacturing  again 
with  his  son-in-law  behind  him  at  the  steering 
wheel,  and  the  combination  was  ideal  after  a 
year. 

Ittook  a  year  for  the  son-in-law  to  get  onto 
the  fact  thai  Bill  was  too  anxious  to  sell  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  credit.  .Vfter  the  treasur- 
er of  the  company,  that  was  the  title  the  son-in- 
law  bore,  got  onto  the  fact  there  were  no  more 
bad  debts  to  speak  of.  The  man  who  got  a  cred- 
it account  with  that  company  had  to  pass 
through  the  finest  kind  of  an  investigation  and 
they  made  a  splendid  profit  for  Devens  could 
sell  and  the  treasurer  looked  after  the  business 
end  of  the  concern  an<l  so  instead  of  a  travelling 
man  with  his  home  where  he  hangs  his  hat. 
Devens  now  inhabits  a  mansion.and  his  wife 
wears  diamonds  and  the  boy's  in  college  and 
the  bank  account  is  fat. 

THE  MORAL 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  moral  to  this 
story,  I  am  simply  showing  some  of  the  things 
that  a  young  man  or  young  woman  may  do  to 
get  a  living.  The  last  thing  I  would  advice  a 
man  to  do  would  be  to  attend  a  business  col- 
lege just  because  he  wanted  to  be  a  bookkeeper. 
Honorable  though  the  profession  may  be  there 


is  not  much  money  in  it  and  the  bookkeeper, 
with  rare  exceptions,  seldom  reaches  wealth, 
but  a  man  who  can  sell  goods  is  always  in  de- 
mand and  the  profession  is  open  to  every  young 
man  and  a  gttod  many  young  women,  for  there 
are  some  highly  successful  people  of  the  femi- 
nine gender  on  the  road  selling  goods.  It  re- 
quires in  the  first  place  that  personal  magnetism 
which  makes  a  man  or  a  woman  a  favorite  with 
other  men  and  women,  a  "grouch"  cannot  sell 
goods.  It  requires  intelligence  of  the  highest 
order.  A  man  who  doesn't  know  what  he's  talk- 
ing about,  when  he  goes  out  on  the  road  to 
sell  has  little  chance  for  success  in  this  enlight- 
ened age.  Above  all.  it  requires  gooil  habits. 
There  is  a  popular  idea  among  people  that 
drummers  spenti  a  large  part  tif  their  spare  time 
playing  poker,  drinking  whiskey,  and  attending 
theatres  with  a  girl  located  in  pretty  near  every 
place  they  stop. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  considered  the 
right  thing  for  a  travelling  salesman  to  take  a 
customer  out  and  get  him  drunk  or  take  him  to 
a  theatre  or  play  cards  with  him,  but  that  has 
gone  by.  A  man  who  goes  into  a  first-class  bus- 
iness house  ti^day  with  the  smell  of  liquor  on 
his  breath  stands  little  chance  of  doing  business 
with  the  buyer,  and  a  successful  salesman,  when 
night  comes,  is  much  more  ready  to  go  to  bed 
than  he  is  to  indulge  in  an  all  night  session  at  a 
card  table. 

To  hundreds  of  young  men  in  business  col- 
lege today  I  say:  Learn  to  sell,  if  you  can. 
Your  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  will  help  you, 
your  knowledge  of  shorthand  will  help  you,  but 
if  you  can  learn  to  sell  vou  are  your  own  boss 
and  always  sure  of  a  job. 

A  SALESMAN'S    REWAKll 

The  rewards  of  a  good  salesman  are  large. 
Most  successful  men  work  on  a  commission  bas- 
is, although  many  of  them  are  guaranteed  ex- 
penses, but  a  salesman  who  is  good  for  anything 
will  care  for  his  own  expenses. 


It  is  a  hard  life,  this  constant  traveling  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  and  putting  up  at  hotels  some 
of  them  outragef)Usly  bad,  and  still  there  are 
plenty  of  men  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  ser- 
vice, ami  who  like  the  life  forthere  is  something 
new  all  the  time. 

I  know  of  one  fine  old  gentleman,  more  than 
eighty  years  old  who  used  to  send  in  a  commis- 
sion account  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month,  the  first;  of  every  month,  and 
I  have  known  mony  who  made  from  S3,o00  to 
$15,000  a  year. 
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Penmanship     \ 
for 
Public  Schools  L 

C.  E.  DONER,       \ 

f-or  of  Writing  fn 
three  of  Missachu- 
sefrts  Normal  Schools 


?IOVEMENT    EXERCISES,  LETTERS,    FIGURES, 
WORDS  AND  SENTENCES. 

The  fundamental  movement  exercises  upon 
which  the  Arm  Movement  Method  of  writing  is 
based  are  the  push-and-pull  exercises,  the  d 
rect  compact  oval,  the  indirect  compact  ova 
the  direct  retraced  oval,  and  the  indirect  re 
traced  oval.  These  exercises  can  be  made  va 
rious  sizes  and  are  used  primarily  for  develop 
ing  the  movement  used  for  capital  letters. 
Equally  as  important  are  the  exercises  for  de 
velopin?  small  or  minimum  letters  and  loop 
letters  above  and  below  the  base  line,  as  fol 
lows:  Small  m..u.  o.  upper  and  lower  loop  ex 
ercises.  These  are  exercises  made  up  of  severa 
individual  parts  of  m.  u,  or  four  or  five  o's  run 
together.  The  upper  loop  exercise  is  made  up 
of  several  loops  like  1,  and  the  lower  loop  exer- 
cise is  made  up  of  several  loops  like  the  loop 
used  in  small  j.  For  detailed  instruction  con- 
cerning these  exercises,  refer  to  Doner's  Manual, 
"Lessons  in  Practical  Writing."  or  any  other 
manual  on  the  Arm  Movement  Method  of  Pen- 
manship. 

The  letters  should  be  practiced  according  to 
similarity  as  given  in  the  outline  under  "Let- 
ters." Capital  and  loop  letters  should  be  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  or  one  space:  small  letters 
and  figures  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  or  one-third 
space.  A  little  smaller  than  this  for  both  capital 
and  small  letters  would  be  even  better.  In  con- 
nection with  letters,  practice  should  be  given  in 
word,  figure,  and  sentence  writing.  In  all  prac- 
tice, movement  exercises,  letters,  words  and 
sentences  should  be  closely  connected,  in  order 
that  both  form  and  freedom  may  be  developed 
at  the  same  time. 


CORRELATING     PENMANSHIP    LESSONS   AND 
REGULAR   WRITTEN  LESSONS 

A  good  way  to  have  Arm  Movement  applied 
to  all  written  work  is  to  devote  a  good  deal  of 
practice  to  movement  exercises  that  are  much 
like  letters,  thus  progressing  from  exercise  to 
letter,  from  letter  to  word,  and  from  word  to  sen- 
tence or  paragraph.  This  keeps  form  and  free- 
dom together.  Another  good  plan  for  securing 
good  written  work  generally  is  frequently  to 
substitute  for  the  penmanship  lesson  a  spelling 
or  language  lesson.  Taking  the  regular  pen- 
manship period  for  this  it  gives  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  assist  pupils  in  applying  Arm 
Movement  to  tne  regular  written  lessons  and 
also  gives  her  an  opportunity  to  correct  individ- 
ual faults.  The  penmanship  lessons  themselves 
should  be  looked  upon  as  valuable  time  well- 
spent  in  teaching  and  acquiring  the  technic  of 
the  subject.  The  writing  in  all  other  written 
subjects  should  be  considered  as  demonstrating 
whether  or  not  the  teacher  and  pupils  have 
thoroughly  mastered  the  technics  of  penman- 
ship. The  ordinary  written  work,  therefore, 
serves  as  a  better  test  of  the  pupils' ability  to 
write  well  than  the  penmanship  lesson  itself. 
Coupled  with  all  this  let  each  teacher  bear  in 
mind  that  successful  teaching— which  means 
producing  results- depends  largely  upon  the 
earnestness,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  spirit  one 
puts  into  the  subject. 


BLACKBOARD  PHACTICE  AND  PENCIL 
PRACTICE 

Occasional  penmanship  drills  should  be  given 
at  the  blackboard,  which  will  be  found  to  aid  the 
writing  upon  paper.  If  all  pupils  cannot  be  ac- 
commodated at  one  time  at  the  board,  some 
should  practice  at  the  board  while  others  prac- 
tice on  paper.  It  is  not  well  to  write  very  large 
on  the  board;  let  the  size  correspond  with  that 
upon  paper. 

Since  more  or  less  of  the  regular  written  work 
is  done  with  the  pencil,  the  pupils  should  re- 
ceive some  practice  using  it.  particularly  in 
making  figures.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  give  a 
lesson  once  in  a  while  using  the  pencil. 


for  16  cents. 

I    will   eive  free   a  pack   of 
samples   and    send    terms  to 
agents  with  each  order. 

AGSnTS  WARTE9 
Ql  AMI/  PA  one  I  b^^e  the  very  beRt  blank 
DUHIIIV  l/nnUO  carda  now  on  the  market. 
Hand  cut.  Come  in  17  different  colors.  Sample  100 
postpaid.  15c.  1,000  by  express,  75c.  Card  Circular 
for  red  stamp. 


100  postpaid,  25c-  Less  for  more.  Ink,  Glossy  Black 
or  Very  Be^t  White,  15c,  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Hold- 
er, 10c.  Glltott's  No.  1  Pens,  10c.  per  doz.  Leasons  in 
Card  Writing.    Cireuiar  for  stamp . 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  176.  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA. 


From  the  pen  of  A.  W.  Kimpson.  Amarillo.  Texas,  who  is  one  of  the  most  promising  young 
penman  of  our  day. 
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A  pbotograubic  reproduction  of  a  specimen  o{  ornamental  penmansbip  from  tbe  pen  of  H.  B.  Lebman,  Central  Higb  Scbool,  6t.  Louis,  Mo.    This 
specimen  was  written  in  Ink  too  delicate  for  etcbiog,  hence  the  half-tone  plate  which  gives  the  gray,  foggy  effect.    Superfine,  isn't  it? 
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SCHOOL  PARTNER  WANTED 


i  practk'al  bnsiness  college 
in.  Bnsiness  on  good  basis 
»sonable.  Established  8  ye 
*h.  Address  "Bosmess,"  c 
ubus.  Ohio. 


leher  either  man  c 
id  will  sell  half    In 
■-    Yon  mast  have  «3000. 
Bnsiness  Edncator.  <'.■- 


Principalship  of  Business  College  In  Penn. 

To  live  young  man  who  is  clean-cut  and 
enthusiastic.  Must  own  a  half  interest 
in  business.  State  fully  experience, 
age,  education,  references.  Address 
Principal,  Care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  OR   LEASE 

Busines  college  in  one  of  the  best 
towns  in  Oklahoma.  Established 
eleven  years  ;  no  competition  ; 
splendid  reputation.  Address 
R.  F.  H.,  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


SOMETHING  NEW.  irRe,.r:"" 

Is  for  Students.  Bookkeepers  and  Teachers 
til  use  in  connection  with  any  system  of  book- 
keeping taught  in  Business  Colleges,  Com- 
mercial Departments  of  High,  Normal  and 
(irammar  Schools.  For  class  use  or  individ- 
ual study.  A  wonderful  aid  to  students  and 
teachers  of  bookkeeping. 

Full  Cloth.  Postpaid  60  Cents. 
W.  H.  EARLES,         LANSING,  MICH. 


"  9i|iy  45  minutes  Uom  Broadway " 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Attend  the  Ronish  Penmanship,  Pen 
Art,  Business,  Civil  Service,  Short- 
hand, Typewriting,  Preparatory,  and 
Commercial  Teachers'  School.  Tuition 
$8.00  monthly.  Board  $1.75  weekly. 
The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  East. 
Positions  Guaranteed  to  our  Graduates 
at  $!I0  to  |1.")0  a  month  to  start.  For 
further  Particulars  address 

A.  W.  H.  RONISH 

17  Academy  St.  NEWARK,  N.J. 


Are  you  looking  for  a  good  position  ? 
Are  you  looking  for  a  strong  teacher  ? 
If  so,  write  us.      We  have  been  plac- 
ing teachers  since  1877. 

UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 
Tribune  Bldg.  New  York  City 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenub,  NEW  YORK 
RecommeDds  college  and  normal  eradnates, 
specialists,    and  other    teachers    to    coUeees 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  MANAGER 


WOULD  YOU 

r*>in  1?^ 


?how    thi£ 


EMERSON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 


and  let  them  i 

cells  any  5100  Type- 
riter  made,  if  we  would 
end  one  to  you  FreeofOne 
Cent  of  Cost  for  you  to 
■  eepforeveras  yourown  ? 
Then  on  a  postal  card,  or 

say;    Mail  particulars. 

Box  363  Woodstock,  III. 


FOR    SA.I<E 

Old  established  business  college  in  a 
city  of  twenty  thousand.  Reason  for 
selling,  other  business.  Only  business 
college  in  the  county.  A  rare  oppor- 
tunity. Address  J.  G.  C,  care  Business 
Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Lehman's    Standard    Penmanship 

This  is  the  book  every  teacher  of  writing 
needs,  and  every  student  should  have.  It 
will  show  you  how  the  letters,  figures,  and 
signs  are  made,  and  how  to  teach  and  prac- 
tice writing  in  a  systematic  way.   Price,  50c. 

H.   B.  LEHMAN 
Central  High  School  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ALL  SUMMER  SCHOOL  RECORDS  BROKEN 

104  commercial  teachers,  representing  seventeen  states  and  Canada,  were  in  attendance. 
36  members  of  this  class  secured  the  teachers'  diploma,  and  the  majority  of  the  class  were 
engaged  on  the  ground  for  teaching  positions  by  school  officials  who  traveled  long  distances 
to  secure  personal  interviews. 

Enthusiastic  letters  are  being  received  from  many  of  these  teachers  now  very  happy  in 
their  work.  A  number  of  them  will  return  next  July  to  complete  the  preparation  for  the 
teachers'  diploma.  A  good  class  of  commercial  teachers  now  in  attendance,  covering  the 
subject  matter  of  the  commercial  texts  so  as  to  be  readv  for  the  Julv  work  in  methods.  Full 
particulars  in  our  bulletin,  mailed  on  receipt  of  postal  card  request. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,   ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 


scuoox.  f(d:r  s-a-le 

Estalillshed  over  twelve  years,     Located  In  North) 
•t  Sonthern  States.    Popnlatlon  of  city  i 


No  other  boslnes 
i,  well  advertised  ■ 
r«7.000thepa,«t  yei 


CjriCK  SALE  I 


Capacity  to  accomo- 
1  college  Id  city.  Low 
rlth  excellent  repnta- 
r.  Keationforselllng. 
liraate.  Price  asked. 
i»r    the    rlRht    party. 


DOU  YOU    KNOW  that    Constipation    can 
positively  be   overcome   by    the    proper  use  of 

ordinary  foods  and  a  few  minutes  of  daily  cor- 
rective exercises?  For  a  short  time  only  I  will 
send  a  letter  of  individual  detailed  instrii.ctions 
for  one  dollar.  If  directions  are  followed  you 
are  sure  to  be  pleased.  I  have  no  foods  to  sell. 
Reference  if  desired.  State  age,  weight  and 
occupation 

FRANK  GERARD 
Food  Specialist  Marion.  Ohio 


WE    CONDUCT 


AM   OPPOR.TVNITY    CLrSARING  HOVSE 

and  can  Market  Your  Ability.  We  receive  hundreds  of  calls  from  commercial  high 
schools  and  business  colleges.  Your  name  on  our  directory  places  you  in  close  touch 
with  the  Position  market.     Free  registration.     Address 

THE  CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY     (Incorporated)     BOWUNG  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


•THE    CENTRAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY- 


will  reconimend  100  giuul  commercial,  penmanship  and  shorthand  teachers  fur  gtnul  pusitioiis 
during  tlif  next  few  months,  //  ll'e  Ila  re  the  Teachers!    We  want  You.    Write  us  early. 
E.  C.  ROGERS,  MANAGER  20EA3T  Gay  STREET,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


COLLEGE  GRADUATES!  Zn  io\%ut"LZ'oT 

tions  in  Febrjary.  Salary 
SHOO  to  S1400,  with  chance  to  reach  much  more.  Must  be  able  to 
teach  penmanship  and  business  subjects.  Also  need  good  teachers 
without  college  training.  If  you  want  a  better  position  now,  or  later, 
lie  sure  to  write  us.    Leading  Bureau  in  Great  Central  States  1 

THE    SPECIALISTS'    EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,   Mgr 


WEBSTER  GROVES,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


GOOD 

P05ITIOM^ 

*      rOR GOOD  ^ 

COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 
SPE°OA\Ty 


Teachers'  Agency 

449  S    2nd  Street 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


Our  specialty  is  furnishing  public  and  private  schools  with  competent  teachers  of  the 
commercial  branches,  shorthand,  penmanship,  etc.  We  invite  correspondence  from 
schools  in  need  of  first-class  teachers,  and  from  teachers  who  desire  connection  with 
good  schools.     No  Registration  Fee. 


IF  YOU  ONLY  KNEW 


enroll  with  t 


xperience,  <if  the  many  opportunities  greatly  to  better  yourself  l>y  he- 
are  really  worth  while — especially  all-ronnd  commercial  men— would 
I  weekl^    For  Instance,  a  New  York  High  School  principal  wrote.  "Wemnst  have  at-ollege- 

an  as  soon  as  possible.    Salary.  «lfiOO  Ui  $1800. '     " 

.  assistant  by  December  1.  81200  to  i 


181200.    A  Michigan  man 


superintendent  asks  for  an  A-1  man  for  J. 

mercial  man  for  the  last  of  January  at  $1200  to  «1400. 

Think  of  the  time  of  the  year,  too!    What  will  it  be  in  March.  April.  May  and  Ji 
Already  two  first  class 'pri-vate  bnsiness  schools  have  placed  orders  with 


^ks  for  a  high  scho.il 


for  A-l  business  practice 
record  during  1912.  but  we  shall 
ichools  have  learned  to  depend  on  ns  for 
fair  and  efficient  service.  It  eosts.the  teacher  nothing  to  have  our  help  unless  he  accepts  a  position  throagh  us. 
Then  only  the  nsual  commission.  The  risk  is  onrs.  In  the  last  eight  years  hundreds  of  teachers  have  made 
thousands  of  per  cent,  profit  on  the  investment  of  a  two-cent  stamp  that  it  took  to  enroll  with  us.  We  could 
fill  this  entire  Journal  with  the  grateful  letters  of  appreciation  they  have  sent  us. 
You  have  everything  to  gain:  nothing  to  lose,  by  registering  now. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.   E.  SAYLORD,   Manager 
(A   SPECIALTY    BY   A    SPECIALIST!  PROSPECT   HILL,    BEVERLY,    MASS. 
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THE    LETTER 
WRITING  CLUB 

CONDUCTED    BY 

ARTHUR  G.  SKEELES. 

Principal  Commercia] 

Department  High  School, 

Ellwood  City.  Pa. 


iiall  to  Mr.  Skeeles 
>  the  1.5tb  of  this  month, 
nvelope.  Mr.  skeeles  will 


First  Article 

If  vou  shouhi  secure  a  position  as  correspond- 
ent, and  should  write  several  letters  each  day, 
you  would  learn  something  about  letter-writing 
in  a  year,  wouldn't  you  ?  Of  course  you  would. 

But  you  are  not  likely  to  secure  a  position  as 
correspondent  until  you  can  write  a  good  letter. 
So  this  Letter  Writing  Club  is  organized  to 
elve  you  the  opportunity  to  write  letters,  and 
thus  learn  to  write.  Put  iu  a  new  pen,  remove 
the  lid  from  the  ink  well  and  make  ready  I 

There  are  many  reasons  why  you  should  learn 
to  write  a  good  letter.  We  might  tell  you  that 
good  correspondents  are  scarce  and  command 
good  salaries— which  is  true:  we  might  point 
out  how  every  man  in  an  important  business  po- 
sition finds  it  necessary  every  day  to  write  let- 
ters—which is  also  true.  But  a  reason  that  comes 
closer  home  is  this:  You  are  pretty  certain  to  he 
asked  to  write  a  letter  of  application  every  time 
you  apply  for  a  position.  If  your  letter  is  a  good 
one,  you  stand  a  fair  chance  of  securing  the 
place.  If  the  other  fellow  writes  a  better  letter, 
he  will  probably  get  the  place. 

THE  PLAN 

Each  month  there  will  be  in  this  colnmn  "The 
Proposition,"  giving  the  data  on  which  to  base 
your  letter.  Then,  "Instructions"  giving  com- 
ments on  the  proposition,  with  suggestions  for 
writing  the  letter:  and  "Remarks,"  covering 
some  points  in  letter-writing  not  touched  on  in 
the  particular  letter  to  be  written. 

Write  one  letter,  at  least,  each  month.  This 
letter  must  reach  me  by  the  15th  of  the  month. 
This  will  be  two  weeks  after  the  magazine  is  is- 
sued, but  you  would  better  form  the  habit  of 
■writing  the  first  draft  of  the  letter  the  same  day 
the  B.  E.  comes :  make  corrections  the  next  day, 
and  mail  it  to  me  within  a  week. 

Promptness  is  a  most  necessary  quality  in  a 
letter  writer.    Do  it  quickly. 

THE  PROPOSITION 

You  have  for  sale  the  Matchless  Pocket  Pen- 
cil Sharpener,  price  one  dollar,  which  cuts  away 
the  wood,  but  does  not  cut  the  lead,  fl  don't 
know  that  there  is  such  an  article  on  the  market, 
but  it  strikes  me  as  an  interesting  thing  to  write 
about.  I  Write  a  letter  which  will  make  me  take 
a  dollar  out  of  my  pocket  and  mail  it  to  you  for 
the  sharpener. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

This  is  to  be  a  selling  letter.  Such  letters 
are  mailed  every  day  by  the  thousand.  Dupli- 
cating machines  of  many  different  kinds  turn 
them  out  by  the  wholesale. 

I  have  selected  this  type  of  letter  for  three  rea- 
sons :  First,  it  is  perhaps  the  hardest  kind  of 
letter  to  write.  It  is  more  difficult  to  write  a 
letter  that  will  sell  goods,  than  it  is  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  an  order  or  remittance,  or  to 
write  almost  any  of  the  various  kinds  of  letters 
required  in  business. 

Second,  the  principles  involved  in  a  "Selling 
Letter"  can  be  applied  to  almost  any  other  kind 
of  letter.  Other  kinds  differ  from  the  "Selling 
Letter"  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have 
to  meet  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  latter. 

Third,  the  "Selling  Letter"  is  a  form  of  adver- 
tising, and  if  you  can  write  a  strong  selling  let- 
ter you  should  be  able  to  write  a  convincing  ad- 
vertisement—a  very  desirable  and  valuable  ac- 
complishment. 

MATERIALS  AND  ARRANGEMENT 

Your  correspondent  will  be  likely  to  receive 
many  other  letters  in  the  same  mail  with  yours. 
Nearly  all  of  these  will  be  enclosed  in  envel- 
opes of  a  standard  size,  will  be  written  on  paper 
of  nearly  uniform  size  and  quality,  and  will  be 
arranged  in  the  usual  form  for  business  letters. 


You  should  write  your  letter  on  paper  of  let- 
terhead size,  arrange  it  in  the  approved  form, 
fold  it  correctly,  and  enclose  it  in  an  envelope 
of  the  usual  size.  If  you  don't  know  what  these 
are,  look  them  up  in  your  textbook  on  Letter 
Writing  or  Business  English,  or  consult  your 
teacher. 

Perhaps  you  ask,  "Why  should  I  use  the  pa- 
per, envelopes,  and  arrangement  that  others 
use?  Why  not  devise  something  different,  and 
so  attract  attention  to  my  letter?"  Because  the 
business  man  who  receives  such  a  letter  is  liable 
to  think  that  the  writer  does  not  know  what  the 
correct  form  is. 

As  to  material,  allow  me  to  make  one  sugges- 
tinn.  I'se  unruled  paper  about  8  inches  by  10'.., 
inches  or  8Vo  inches  by  11  inches,  whether  you 
write  with  a  pen  or  typewriter,  so  that  your  let- 
ter will  be  about  the  same  size  as  the  other  let- 
ters the  business  man  receives.  A  sheet  of 
notepaper  in  a  pile  of  business  letters  looks  very 
much  out  of  place. 

READ— THEN   WRITE 

Simply  reading  this  series  will  not  make  you 
a  good  letter-writer.  If  it  were  a  choice  between 
reading  the  articles,  and  writing  six  letters,  the 
letters  should  be  preferred.  But  if  you  will 
write  the  letters  suggested  in  these  articles,  you 
will  get  the  most  benefit  possible  for  you. 

FINE   PENMANSHIP 

Try  our  Superior  Courses  in  Shading  Penman- 
ship. Students  everywhere  are  delighted  with 
our  Fancy  and  Artistic  Styles.  All  copies  pen 
written.  You  should  educate  for  profitable  em- 
ployment, there  is  money  in  this  work  for  you. 
Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  free  sam- 
ples of  our  fine  Pen  Art  Work.     Address. 

WORLD'S  COR.  SCHOOL  OF  PEN  ART, 
JUNCTION  CITY.  OHIO 


FREE !  FREE !  FREE ! 

Absolutely   Free  of  Cost 

For  thirty  days  the  Camegie  College  will  mail 
to  any  reader  of  The  Business  Educator,  abso- 
lutely free  of  cost,  one  of  its  Home  Study  Manual 
with  thefollowingr  branches: 

I.     U.  S.  History 

Aerlcaltiire  and  Poultry 
Cnltnre 
.     Theory  and  Practice.  Methods. 
and  S<h.ioi  Government 
lii.r.k  keeiilng.  Commercial 

Law  «nii  Sitelling. 
Kii-I  oh  <  .rHMimar.  Letter  Writ- 
iiit;.  anti  Higher  English 
.    (ivtl  Service 

These  Home  Study  Man- 
uals sells  at  45c  each  and  will 
give  you  a  good  idea  of  our 
methods  of  teaching  by  mail. 
We  will  send  you  one  free; 
write  for  it  today. 

i»K.  liALBRtAiH.  iTes-        We  wiU  also  rent  or  sell  to 

Carnegie  College       you  any  kind  of   a  new  or 

second-hand   typewriter     at 

only  83.00  per  month.    Write  for  our  prices  and 

terms. 

$1  S   00      SPECIAL    TUITION      tfl  C   AA 

^IJ.VV         SCHOLARSHIPS  HPIO.VU 

We  are  now  granting  "'Special  Tuitioii^Scholar- 

ships"  in  the  following  courses  taught  by  mail: 

Normal  Penmanship  Book-keeping 

HiRh  School  Typewriting  Aprlcnltnre 

Professional  Shorthand  CfvH  Service 

Poultry  Domestic  Science  Drawing 

Engineering  Law  Real  Estate 

"■    '   J  send  to  you  onr  60-page  College  Bulletin 


free.    Enclose  26c  in  stamps  for 


■Iptto 


to 


?  Education"  for  six  months 
To  make  application  for  our  "Special  Tuition  Scholar- 
ship" and  to  secure  oiir  "Home  Study  Manual"  FREE. 
make  an  X  before  each  of  the  above  conrses  that  might 
interest  yoo.  and  before  the  "Home  Stndy  Manual""  de- 
sired; write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  the  lines 
given  below  and  then  cut  oat  the  ad  and  mail  it  to  os. 

NAME 

ADDRESS _ 

Write  ns  todav  :  tomorrow  mav  be  too  late. 
CARNEGIE  COLLEGE,  No.  73  D  St.,  ROGERS,  0. 


THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL.  Tribune  Building.  New  York 
City,  a  monthly  magazine  of  48  pages,  contains  lessons  in 
Penmanship  ky  the  foremost  penmen  in  the  world:  also 
articles  on  Advanced  Bookkeeping.  Higher  Acconnting, 
Halesraanship.  Advertising.  Business  English.  Commercial 
Law  and  other  subjects.  One  dollar  a  year;  a  sample 
copv  for  five  two-cent  stamps. 


MAKE  YOUR  READING  COUNT 

READ    THIS    COURSE 

(Thirty-fifth  C.  L.  S.  C.  Year.) 
Social  Progress  in  Contemporary  Europe. 

Frederic  Austin  Ogg,    A.   M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant   Professor  of  History, 
Simmons  College,  Boston,   author  "Saxon  and  Slav,"  etc |1.50 

Mornings  with  Masters  of  Arts. 

H.  H.  Powers,  Ph.  D.,  President  Bureau  of  University  Travel,   Bos- 
ton.    125  illustrations $2.00 

The  Spirit  of  French  Letters. 

Mabell  S.  C.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Asst.  Editor  The  Chautauquan.     Author 

' '  A  Tarheel  Baron  "  and  '  'Studies  in  Dickens" $1.50 

Home  Life  in  Germany. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick $1-50 

The   Chautauquan   Magazine,    (Monthly — Illustrated    C.    L.   S.    C. 
membership  included  if  desired.)     Containing  : 

Eurpean  Rulers:  Their  Modern  Significance. 

(Arthur  E.  Bestor,  A.  B.,  Director  Chautauqua  Institution)  ; 

A  Reading  Journey  in  Paris. 

(Mabell   S.   C.   Smith.)     The   monthly  magazine  also  serves  in  many 
interesting  ways  as  a  "don't  read  at  random"  teacher  for  the  reading 

course v^-QO 

Total .t8..50 

All  Four  Books  (cloth  bound)  and  the  Magazine $5.00 

"Remit  30c  estra  for  poslaee  or  prepaid  express.      "Collect"  charge  are  more. 

"EASY  FOR  ANYBODY,  WORTH  WHILE    FOR  EVERYBODY" 

If  in  doubt,  send  stamp  for  handbook  of  testimonials. 

Address  Chautauqua  Institution,  Chautauqua.  New  York 

DON'T   READ   AT   RANDOM 
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By  Rene  Guillard,  Penman.  Englewood  Business  College,  Chicago.  111. 


Instruction  Lesson  Four. 

This  is  probably  the  most  important  lesson  in 
the  entire  coarse,  in-as-much  as  it  includes  all 
the  small  letters.  To  be  a  master  in  any  line  of 
script,  you  must  be  able  to  execute  the  lower 
case  quite  as  well  as  the  upper. 

I  use  a  combination  of  the  lingers  and  forearm 
to  execute  all  small  letters.  I  have  yet  to  see 
anyone  who  can  do  clever  work  by  using  "Si- 
mon pure"  muscular  movement.  Madarasz, 
Taylor  and  Bloser  used  the  combined  move- 
ment. Need  I  advance  abetter  argument  to 
prove  my  theory? 

Study  the  forms  closely.  Notice  that  the  r 
and  s  are  taller  than  the  other  minimum  letter^ 
The  square  tops  of  the  t,  d  and  p  are  not  made 
with  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  but  touched  up  after- 
wards. "Go  to  it."  Success  is  the  reward  of 
self-confidence  and  mighty  hard  work.  It  has 
no  use  for  the  chicken  hearted  or  the  occasional 
spurt  man. 

(Continaecl  on  nejct  pa^e.) 


SXO.OO    XiOST 


PENMANSHIP, 
of  specimens  and 
partlcul 


ENGROSSING  PRINTS. 


I  have  bad  en 
graved 


of 


my  most  elaborately  engrossed  Resolutions 
and  Memorials,  prints  of  which  {6x9 
inches)  I  am  pleased  to  offer  postpaid  for 
25  cents. 


P.  W.  COSTELLO. 


ScrantORt  Pa.. 
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When  writing  the  school,  be  sure  to  state  that  you  saw  this  ad  in  the  Business  Educator. 
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Guillard's  lesson  continued  from  page  27. 


The  capitals  given  in  this  lesson  are  based  on  the  direct  oval.    Aim  to  keep  your  ovals  true.    Avoid  flat  places  as  much  as  possible.    Notice 
that  tnese  letters  also  have  all  their  ending  ovals  horizontal.    Keep  the  shade  well  up.    Care  should  be  taken  not  to  drag  shades  into  the  turns. 


Mr.  S.  ().  Smith,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  in  Brant  County,  CJnt.,  twenty-six  years 
ago  Nov.  1st.  He  attended  the  public  schools, 
graduating  from  the  St.  George,  Ont.,  High 
School  at  thelage  of  seventeen  years.  He  then 
attended  and  was  graduated  from  the  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  Model  Training  School  for  Teachers.  The 
following  year  and  a  half  was  spent  teaching  an 
ungraded  rural  school. 

Seeing  no  opportunity  there,  he  decided  to  at- 
tend a  business  college  and  in  September,  1006, 
he  entered  The  Central  Business  College,  Strat- 
ford, Ont.  After  graduating  from  this  school 
he  taught  almost  two  years  and  a  half  for  Mr.  S. 
T.  Willis,  of  the  Willis  College,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
While  in  Ottawa,  he  also  spent  several  months 


in  the  employ  of  the  Northern  Crown  Bank  as 
clerk. 

He  spent  one  summer  of  his  two  terms  with 
Mr.  Willis,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  taking  the 
Teacher's  course  offered  by  the  Rochester  Bus- 
iness Institute.  The  next  summer,  he  resigned 
his  position  with  Mr.  Willis  to  attend  the  Za- 
nerian,  and  while  in  Ottawa,  he  took  a  course  in 
higher  accounting  and  auditing  by  mail. 

He  went  from  the  Zanerian  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Business  College.  The  next 
year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Louise  E.  Baird,  of 
New  Ottawa.  Sask.,  and  spent  that  year  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  he  taught  for  the 
Valley  City  Comercial  School  until  its  failure, 
and  finished  out  the  year  for  the  Grand  Rapids 
Business  Institute. 

In  July,  1011,  he  contracted  with  Huntsinger 
Business  College.  Hartford,  where  he  is  still  em- 
ployed, and  in  Dec.  1911,  a  son,  Stanley  Gor- 
don, was  born. 

Mr,  Smith  is  a  young  man  of  quality.  His 
penmanship  is  of  an  exceptional  quality,  his 
general  education  quite  good,  and  his  personal- 
ity pleasing  and  refined. 
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E,  Van  Reed,  of  the  Boyles  College,  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  recently  favored  us  with  some  of  his 
written  ornamental  style  cards,  which  are 
very  fine,  both  in  quality  of  line  and  form.  He 
also  favored  Us  with  a  print  of  a  very  good  reso- 
lution. We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  some  of 
his  work  in  a  future  number  of  The  Business 
Educator. 

Mr.  R.  M.  S.  Evans,  of  Corinth,  Miss.,  recent- 
ly favored  The  Business  Educator  with  a 


few  of  his  ornamental  cards,  which  are  verV 
good  and  show  that  he  could  become  one  of  the 
finest  were  he  to  give  penmanship  the  neces- 
sary time  and  attention, 

H.  Gerry,  Ottumwa.  Iowa,  submits  specimens 
written  in  the  ornamental  style  which  are  the 
best  we  have  received  for  some  time  from  a 
home  student.  Mr.  Gerry  has  never  received 
any  personal  instruction,  but  his  specimens  are 
finer  than  many  penmen  who  have  had  very 
good  instruction. 

Some  excellent  movement  designs  have  been 
received  from  E.  C.  Hendrix,  teacher  in  the 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Business  College,  which  show 
that  the  penmanship  of  that  institution  is  pro- 
gressing nicely. 

Some  very  fine  specimens  have  been  received 
from  L.  R.  Swanson,  of  the  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
Business  College,  who  is  working  for  our  Pro- 
fessional Certificate.  He  possesses  unusual 
ability  in  ornamental  penmanship,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  but  that  he  will  soon  not  only  win  the 
Certificate,  but  also  surprise  some  of  the  older 
penmen. 

Jacob  Miller,  42  Avenue  B,  New  York  City,  is 
a  student  of  penmanship  who  has  the  necessary 
stick-fo-it-ive-ness  to  become  one  of  the  very 
finest  penmen.  A  number  of  his  Thanksgiving 
cards  before  us  written  in  an  ornamental  style 
are  unusually  graceful  and  attractive. 

Some  very  graceful  and  artistic  signatures  and 
other  specimens  written  in  the  ornamental  style 
are  at  hand  from  Mr  McGhee,  Rider-Moore  it 
Stewart  School,  Trenton,  N.J.  Mr.  McGhee  is 
an  all-round  penman  and  engrosser,  whose 
work  is  rapidly  nearing  the  top  notch  class. 

E.  E.  Spanabel,  commercial  teacher  and  super- 
visor of  writing  in  the  Ashtabula  Harbor.  Ohio, 
Public  Schools,  recently  submitted  specimens 
from  the  writing  of  the  pupils  in  the  grades 
showing  splendid  progress  in  the  art.  Mr. 
Spanabel  is  an  efticient  teacher.  The  results  he 
is  securing  at  the  hands  of  the  teachers  and  pu- 
pils are  most  commendable. 
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From  that  unusually  skillful  engrossing  artist,  P.  W.  Costello.    Thg  design  contains  a  wealth  of  ideas  and  suggestions.    Study  it. 
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Paper  Read  Before  Commercial  Section 

Mich.  State  Teachers'  Institute,   Iron 

Mountain,  Mich.,  Oct.  3-4,  1912. 

BY   W.  H.  MOORE.  MENOMINEE,  MICH. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Teachers, 
Institute: 

I  come  before  you  at  the  invitation  of  your 
chairman  Mr.  Spauldine,  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  penmanship  in  our  public  schools.  Having 
devoted  the  g:reater  portion  of  my  life  to  this 
subject,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  it,  and 
I  am  prladto  have  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you 
about  it.  Kver  since  the  beginning  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system,  reading,  writing  and  arithme- 
tic have  been  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
branches  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  reading  and  arithmetic  have  received  due 
consideration,  but  it  is  also  safe  to  say  that  writ- 
ing has  either  not  been  taught  at  ;dl,  or  that  it 
has  been  taught  in  a  very  inefficient  manner. 

WRITING    AN   IMPORTANT  SUBJECT 

Writing,  however,  is  one  of  the  very  impor- 
tant subjects  to  be  taught,  and  should  be  taught 
well.  It  is  important,  first,  because  of  its  carry- 
ing power  in  connection  with  the  other  subjects 
to  be  taught  in  the  public  school  course.  Mod- 
ern methods  of  teaching  require  much  written 
work,  and  this  means  that  students  are  writing  a 
large  part  of  the  school  day.  .Since  time  is  an 
important  element  in  handling  the  numerous 
branches  that  public  school  teachers  are  called 
upon  to  teach,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  pupils  be  able  to  WTite  well,  earlv  in  their 
school  career.  (Jood  writing  is  also  important, 
and  should  be  taught  well,  because  of  its  .value 
from  a  commercial  viewpoint. 

TOO  ML'CH  CARELESS   WRITING 

My  experience  shows  that  there  is  too  much 
careless  writing  in  all  lines  of  work  during  the 
school  day,  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  why 
gooil  penmanship  is  so  hard  to  teach.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  good  handwriting  has  been  the 
passport  to  success  for  many  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women.  Though  millions  of 
typewriters  are  being  used  in  business  offices  to 
handle  the  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness correspondence,  other  lines  of  clerical 
work  are  requiring  more  rapid  and  more  skillful 
penmanship  than  formerly.  The  testimony  of 
business  men  verifies  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
greater  demand  for  good  business  writing  than 
ever  before.  Whatever  the  future  of  penman- 
ship may  be,  it  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  branches.  It  is  demanded  by  the 
commercial  world,  and  as  individuals,  we  need 
it  as  a  means  of  expression.  Therefore,  it  should 
be  taught  well  in  our  public  schools  of  today. 

DEFI.VITION  OF  A  GOOD  PENMAN 

A  good  writer  is  one  who  is  able  to  write  leg- 
ibly, easily  and  rapidly.  The  two  important 
factors  are,  first,  the  development  of  legibility, 
which  means  that  the  writer  must  approximate 
good  letter  formation  nearly  enough  to  enable 
one  to  read  it  easily.  This  is  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  reader.  Should  either  of  these 
be  lacking.it  means  that  a  good  handwriting 
has  not  been  developed. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  reminded  of  a  per- 
sonal experience  when  I  attended  a  country 
school  in  A'ermont  many  years  ago.  I  recall 
there  was  one  boy  of  about  my  own  age,  who 
was  regarded  as  a  very  superior  penman.  His 
writing  attracted  the  attention  of  nearly  every- 
one throughout  th<>  district  in  which  1  lived.  I 
did  not  realize  at  that  time  what  there  was  about 
his  writing  that  distinguished  it  from  the  writ- 
ing of  the  others  in  the  school.  I  know  now, 
however,  that  it  was  the  fact  that  he  wrote  with 
the  arm  movement— in  some  way,  he  had 
caught  the  knack  of  writing  with  the  muscles  of 
the  arm. 

I  remember  yet  how  his  practise  work  looked. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  his  hand  and  pen  glide 
across  the  page  while  writing. 

The  unfortunate  thing  of  it  all  was  that  the 
rest  of  us  did  not  have  a  teacher  with  a  suthcient 
knowledge  of  a  few  simple  facts  about  the 
teaching  of  easy  arm  movement  penmanship  to 
give  us  intelligent  directions  that  would  have 
enabled  all  of  us  to  write  as  this  boy  did.  The 
boy  to  whom  I  refer  is  now  one  of  the   chief  op- 


eartors  in  the  employ  of  the  ( jreat  Southern 
Railway,  and  he  still  writes  with  that  rapid  easy 
Howing  style  of  legible  penmanship,  very  much 
as  he  wrote  while  attending  the  country  school 
in  \'ermont. 

BL'SINESS  SCHOOLS  AS  PIONEERS 

The  business  colleges  were  the  pioneers  in 
the  teaching  of  practical  penmanship.  These 
schools  owe  their  existence  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  able  to  teach  a  few  special  subjects 
more  thoroughly  than  the  public  schools  have. 
One  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  have  always 
placed  special  emphasis  is  practical  writing. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  business  men  to  ap- 
ply  to  business  colleges  for  young  men  and 
women. 

Since  graduates  of  public  schools  have  been 
obliged  to  go  to  business  colleges  to  learn  to 
write  after  having  had  that  subject  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  branches  for  eight 
years,  it  is  evident  that  something  was 
lacking  in  the  methods  used  in  the  public 
schools.  There  were  two  distinct  methods  of 
teaching  writing— one,  the  business  college 
method,  and  the  other,  the  public  school 
method.  The  question  was,  in  what  respect 
did  they  differr  Business  colleges  produced 
good  writers  in  a  few  months,  while  public 
schools  failed  to  do  so  in  six  or  eight  years. 

U-HV     WRITING     IN     PUBLIC     SCHOOLS     HAS 
BEEN    POOR 

It  did  not  require  much  investigation  so  far  as 
the  public  schools  were  concerned  to  see  why 
the  pupils  were  not  skillful  in  penmanship. 
The  pupils  either  were  not  taught  at  all.  or  such 
teaching  as  they  did  receive  consisted  of  great 
emphasis  on  mathematically  accurate  letter  for- 
mation, entirely  neglecting  the  physical  train, 
ing  which  is  such  an  important  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  good  penmanship. 

Uusually.  there  was  no  definite  plan  to  be  fol- 
lowed. If,  however,  there  chanced  to  be  one, 
it  consisted  in  using  copy-books  containing 
machine-made  head  lines  to  be  carefully  drawn 
each  day.  The  only  element  of  teaching  that 
entered  the  lesson  was  a  careful  observation  of 
accurate  letter  formation.  The  first  line  was 
usually  drawn  best,  and  the  last  one  worst. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING    IMPORTANT 

On  the  other  hand,  the  business  colleges 
places  special  emphasis  on  the  physical  train- 
ing of  the  writing  muscles  in  connection  with 
letter  formation,  realizing  that  even  perfect  let- 
ter formation  made  in  an  unnatural,  slow,  la- 
borious fashion,  is  next  to  valueless.  Leading 
educators  have  said  '"^'es,  I  know  that  the  busi- 
ness colleges  teach  practical  writing  but," 
they  often  add.  "you  cannot  do  that  in  the  pub- 
lic schools."  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  many 
who  once  thought  that  easy  arm  movement 
writing  could  not  be  taught  in  graded  schools, 
are  gradually  being  convinced  that  they  were 
mistaken. 

During  the  past  decade,  many  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls,  ranging  from  ten  to  fifteen  years 
of  age,  have  acquired  a  style  of  business  writing 
which  might  well  be  the  envy  of  the  graduates 
of  the  best  business  colleges  in  the  land,  and 
why  not? 

One  of  the  associate  superintendents  of  the 
Boston,  Mass..  public  schools,  in  an  address,  re- 
cently stated  that  it  is  a  shame  that  pupils  who 
have  been  taught  so  simple  a  sucject  as  writing 
or  eight  years  in  our  public  schools  should  find 
it  necessary  to  go  elsewhere  after  graduating 
from  the  public  schools  to  learn  to  write  a  prac- 
tical style  of  penmanship, 

THE  ADOPTION  OF  ARM  MOVEMENT  WRITING 

My  city  superintendent  has  given  evidence  of 
his  progressiveness  by  advocating  the  adoption 
of  Arm  Movement  Writing  This  method  of 
teaching  practical  writing  brings  to  the  homes 
of  the  children  the  same  advantages  that  many 
thousands  of  lioys  and  girls  can  get  only 
by  attending  business  colleges  al  considerable 
expense  after  graduating  from  the  pul)lic 
schools.  This  system,  as  you  know,  contem- 
plates the  teaching  of  good  position,  correct 
penholding  and  easy  writing  movement.  It 
recognizes  the  physical  welfare  of  the  child. 

There  probably  never  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  education  when  educators  gave  so  much 
attention  to  the  physical  training  element  in 
school  work  as  at  the  present  time.  When  we 
realize   that   the  greater  part  of  the  school  hours 


are  used  in  writing  and  figuring  how  important 
it  is  that  pupils  be  trained  to  sit  up  so  that  they 
can  breathe  correctly,  and  keep  their  eyes  far 
enough  away  from  the  paper  for  ocular  safety. 

TEACHERS  MUST  BE  QUALIFIED 

Teachers  cannot  teach  well  that  which  they 
cannot  do  themselves.  Kven  with  the  most 
scientifically  and  pedagogically  <levised 
scheme,  so  far  as  a  series  of  lessons  is  concerned, 
unless  the  teacher  who  has  to  direct  the  effort's 
of  the  pupils  isthoioughlvfamiliarwith  the  au- 
thor's plan  of  presenting  the  work,  but  little  can 
beaccomplished.  It  would  be  like  an  expensive 
automobile  with  no  one  to  run  it.  or  a  fine  piano 
with  no  one  to  play  it. 

This  means  that  teachers  must  be  qualified  .to 
teach  penmanship  as  they  are  qualified  to  teach 
arithmetic,  grammar  and  other  branches  of  the 
public  schools.  The  logical  place  for  a  teacher 
to  qualify  to  teach  writing  as  required  in  pro- 
gressive elementary  schools  at  the  present  time, 
is  in  the  Normal  or  Teachers' Training  School, 
where  the  teacher  qualifies  for  her  profession; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  many  of  the  above 
schools  are  making  the  teaching  of  writing  one 
of  their  regular  subjects.  Special  attention  is 
given  here  to  the  development  of  skill  in  the 
execution  of  this  style  of  writing,  and  also  to  the 
proper  methods  of  teaching  it. 

In  many  of  the  progressive  school  systems  of 
the  country,  a  teacher  is  not  considered  eligible 
for  a  school  position  unless  she  is  able  to  teach 
movement  writing.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  be 
hooves  teachers  to  qualify  in  this  particular 
branch,  Th<>y  must  decide  whether  they  will 
meet  the  condition  or  step  aside  to  have  their 
places  rilled  bv  the  more  recent  graduates  from 
the  schools  in  which  this  subject  is  taught. 

A  teacher's  ability  to  teach  well  what  she  is 
required  to  teach  is  her  stock  in  trade,  and  this 
should  be  sufficient  incentive  to  the  mastery  of 
the  subject,  to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  satis- 
faction of  possessing  a  rapid,  tireless  style  of 
business  writing. 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  formation  of  a 
good  handwriting  must  begin  early  in  life, 
through  careful  and  persistent  training  in  pen- 
holding  and  movemeni  And  I  would  not  like 
to  leave  the  impression  that  I  would  ignore  form 
in  any  way.  Form  and  movement  must  go 
hand  in  hand  or  there  will  be  failure  in  one  di- 
rection, if  not  in  both  We  mu.st  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  same  essentials  of  good  writing 
are  required  of  a  child  in  the  primary  grade  as 
of  one  in  the  high  school. 


rapid,  tireless  business 
writing.  Simplicity,  legibility  and  speed  is  its 
key-note.  Illustrated  journal  free.  Write  before 
bedtime  tonigh. 


X-^ 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


Tells  you  how  to  write  a  letter 
I  —The  Letter  Writing  Club,  by 
!    Skeeles.     In  this  issue. 

FOR  SALE  More  than  2500  addresses  of  Busi- 
ness Training  .Schools  in  the  U.  S. 
The  only  "99  per  cent  complete"  list  of  its  kind 
for  sale  at  any  price.  MORTON  E.  D.WVSON, 
1235  Norwood  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

P.  ESCALON 

Central    American    Champion    Writer 

Will  write  : 

One  Ornate  Letter         -  -         50c 

One  Ornate  Set  of  Capitals       -      3i'c 

Nine  Signatures  -  -  30c 

.All  of  them  in  Madarasz  Style  and  Beauties 

PEDRO  ESCALON 

Santa  Ana Salvador,  C,  A. 

FOR  SALE 

Paying  school  in  a  city  of  16000,    Nearest 
competition  40  miles.    Located  in  Middle  .States. 
Will  give  good  man  opportuiiitv  to  pay  for  part 
of  school  out  of  profits. 
AtUiress, 

H,  O.  E., 
Care  of  Business  Educator, 

Columbus,  fJhio. 
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One  of  the  many  pages  from  "The  Matiarasz  Book", 
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Engrossed  Album. 


We  show  in  this  connection  another  illumi- 
nated design,  containing  a  good  example  of 
decorative  scroll  work.  Study  the  form  of  the 
ornamentation  very  carefully,  aiming  for  bold 
sweeps  and  symmetrical  curves.  Memorize  the 
general' characteristics  of  this  class  of  ornament 
and  you  will  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  de- 
sign initials  and  borders,  for  resolutions,  covers, 
headings,  etc. 

First,  we  make  a  very  rough  pencil  drawing 
using  a  soft  pencil,  suggesting  only  the  "action" 
of  the  design.  When  this  is  done,  select  a  pen 
cil  with  quite  a  hard  lead  and  finish  in  detail. 
The  lettering  in  center  may  be  inserted  in  pen- 
cil to  find  approximate  space  it  will  cover. 

.\dd  the  color  next.  However,  note  the  val- 
ues before  applying  any  color  so  you  can  pro- 
ceed with  a  good  understanding  of  what  you  are 
to  obtain  in  the  way  of  effect. 

The  origmal  drawing  was  painted  in  shades  of 
green  formed  by  mixing  Hooker's  Green  No.  2 
and  Lamp  black  in  the  right  proportions  to  pro- 
duce an  olive  shade.  First,  pass  a  very  thin 
wash  over  the  scroll  work.  When  this  is  dry, 
put  in  the  background,  aiming  for  uniform 
tones,  darker  near  the  'roots"  of  (he  scroll 
work.  It  may  require  two  or  even  three  washes 
to  produce  the  darker  tones  around  scroll  work 
directly  under  letter  "N."  The  initial  "N" 
dhould  be  red.  After  the  color  work  is  com- 
pleted, outline  scroll  work  with  a  No.  5  Soen- 
necken  pen  and  India  ink.  .\dd  the  fine  lines 
and  dots  with  a  common  pen  and  Chinese  white 


Robert  L.  Johnson,  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Jackson,  Tenn.,  School  of  Business, 
favored  Thk  Business  F^dlicator  with  a  list 
of  subscriptions  and  wrote  as  follows  :  "A  stu- 
dent of  penmanship  cannot  afford  to  be  negli- 
gentin  reading  The  BUSINESS  Educator." 
Mr.  Johnson  evidently  believes  what  he  says, 
judging  from  the  size  of  the  list  enclosed.  Of 
course,  to  make  The  Busines  Educator 
valuable,  truly  helpful,  is  constantly  our  ambi- 
tion. 


One  of  the  finest  ornamental  letters  received 
for  some  time  is  at  hand  from  Mr  E.  K.  Gwinn, 
Shoshone,  Idaho.  His  penmanship  is  pattern- 
ed alter  the  famous  Madarasz  and  indicates 
that  he  could  become  one  of  the  very  few  top 
notchers  in  the  penmanship  world,  his  penman- 
ship being  exceptionally  graceful  and  quite  ac- 
curate as  well. 

PERSONAL   BOOKKEEPING 

is  a  text  designed  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
showing  any  man  or  woman  how  he  or  she  may 
keep  a  record  of  individual  business  transactions 
in  the  briefest  and  most  systematic  way  possi- 
ble. It  gives  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
principle  and  rules  of  double  entry  bookkeeping. 
Price  postpaid.  SI. 00. 

O.  L    ROGERS,   Publishers 

1210  Nuttman  Ave.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
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Practical  results  in  engrossing  following  Mr.  Hoff's  lessons,  by  Frank  .Staley,  Bradford,  Pa 
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Another  shorthand  reader  has  come  from  the 
Phonographic  Institute  press— Lamb's  Tales 
from  Shakespeare,  comprising  The  Tempest,  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A  Winter's  Tale, 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  As  You  Like  It.  and 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  N'erona,  The  little 
book  is  printed  entirely  in  Phonography— in 
amanuensis  style— anti  is  keyed  by  No.  H4  of 
The  Riverside  Literature  Series.  The  benefit 
to  students  of  much  reading  and  copying  of 
accurately-engraved  phonographic  notes  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  the  new  reader 
should  prove  a  welcome  atldition  to  the  series 
of  Benn  Pitman  reading-books  already  issued, 
especially  in  those  schools  in  which  the  reading 
of  Lamb's  Tales,  fir  even  Shakespeare  in  the 
original,  is  a  part  of  the  regularcourse  of  study 
in  English.  The  book  contanis  seventy  12mo 
pages  and  retails  for  thirty  cents.  A  single 
copy  will  be  sent  for  examination  to  any  teach- 
er of  shorthand  or  any  school  officer  for  fourteen 
cents. 

"Pitman's  Twentieth  Century  Dictation 
Book,"  compiled  by  Robert  A.  Kells.  -294 
pages,  bound  in  boards,  price  7,5c,  is  the  title  of 
a  liook  containing  business  letters,  legal  docu- 
ments, and  miscellanefuis  w-ork.  It  is  a  very 
complete  manual  f(>r  the  use  of  schools,  teach- 
ers, stenographers,  students,  etc..  containing 
chapters  also  on  spelling,  punctuation,  capitali- 
zation, etc. 

'Pitman's  Speed  Tests  and  Guide  to  Rapid 
Writing  in  Shorthand,"  by  R.  J.Garwood.  S.  H. 
Godfrey.  W.  F.  Smart,  price  75c,  bound  in  cloth 
boards,  containing  234  pages,  is  the  title  of  a 
splendidly  compiled  and  written  guide  to  rapid 
writing  in  shorthand,  containing  a  wealth  of  ad- 
vice on  the  acquisition  of  speed,  and  advices  for 
attaining  speed,  reckoning  the  number  of 
words,  etc. 


G  Both  of  these  books  are'.from  the  well  known 
house  of  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  1  West  45th  St., 
N.  Y.,  and  are  of  special  value  to  teachers  and 
students  of  any  system  of  shorthand . 

The  Armograph  is  the  name  of  a  device  to  at- 
tach to  the  pen  holder  to  prevent  tinger  move- 
ment and  promote  arm  movement.  One  part 
passes  over  the  back  of  the  hand  and  the  other 
tits  into  the  palm.  It  is  designed  to  assist  in 
correct  penholding,  and  to  make  the  average 
pupil  independent  of  it  after  a  few  months'  use. 
Price  25  cents.  Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 
J.  A.  Eubanks.  (ireentield.  O. 
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The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  loyal  support- 
ers, who  sent  clubs  during  the  last  month,  rang- 
ing from  four  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  subscrip- 
tions : 

Ernest  N.  Seavey.  Haverhill.  Mass.,  Business 
College:  U.  C.  Wiley,  Mountain  City  Business 
College,  Chattanoogo,  Tenn.;  S.  E.  Kulev. 
Springheld,  111..  Business  College;  Arthur  L. 
Beeley.  Brigham  Young  University.  Provo, 
Itab:  George  Benson,  Hancock.  Mich,  Twin 
City  Commercial  College:  .1.  Edwards  Waite, 
Hazelton,  Pa.,  Business  College:  W.  J.  Stilli- 
man.  Watertown.  N.  Y..  Northern  Business 
School:  W  S.  Sanford.  Merom.  Ind.,  Inion 
Christian  College:  K.  M  Weisgarber,  Hesser 
Business  College,  Manchester,  N.  IL;  >L  A. 
Smythe,  National  Business  College.  Roanoke. 
\a.:  G.  P.  Eckles,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  R.  Guillard. 
Englewood  Business  College,  Chicago,  111.  : 
Miss  (iertrude  Narr,  Moiris  Evening  High 
School,  N.  Y.  :  H.  A.  Don,  Laurium 
Commercial  School.  Laurium,  Mich.:  .A.  C. 
Chipman.  Latter  Day  Saints  Business  Col- 
lege, Salt  Lake  City,  Itah  :  J.  Good 
enough.  South  Bend..  Ind.,  Business  College: 
M.   .\.   Bowen.   Macfeat-Bowen    Business  Col- 


lege, Columbia,  S.  C;  J.  L.  McMurphy,  Grav. 
ette.  Ark.,  Business  College:  H.  H.  Matz,  He- 
lena, Montana.  Business  College  ;  Carl  T. 
Wise,  Quincy,  111.,  High  School:  C.  D.  Wid- 
mer,  Wausau,  Wis.,  Business  College:  J.  C. 
McTavish.  McTavish  Business  College,  Ed- 
monton, Can.;  O.  M.  StiflFney.  South  Bend, 
Ind,  Business  College;  D.  .\.  Casey.  Capital 
Commercial  School,  Albany,  N.  Y'  ;  C.  E. 
Brumaghim.  tiloversville,  N.  Y.,  Business 
School:  E.  B.  Thomas.  Douglas  Busi- 
ness College.  Charleroi,  Pa.;  W.  S.  Stone. 
Tamalpais  Polytechnic  High  School.  Sausalito. 
Cal.;  L.  C.  Minor.  Union  Business  College, 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.;  C.  L.  McNitt.  Baraboo, 
Wis.,  Business  College;  V.  M.  Hubert.  Lock- 
year's  Business  College,  Evansville,  Ind.:  R.  B. 
Miller.  Eugene.  Oregon.  Business  College: 
Chas.  Mylius.  Elkins.  W.  Va.,  College:  D.  Fer- 
rara.  Claremore.  Okla.,  Eastern  I'niv.  Prep. 
School:  E.  E.  Childs.  Childs'  Business  College, 
Providence,  R.  L;  MissG.  M.  Cassiday.  Mans- 
field. Mass.,  High  School:  W.  C.  Ramsdell, 
Rimsdell  School,  .Middletown,  N,  Y.:  J.  S. 
McEntire,  Pawhuska,  Okla.,  Business  College; 
J.  K.  Bennett.  Metronolitan  Business  College. 
Chicago.  111.;  P.  J.  Duffus.  Niagara  Falls,  N. 
Y..  Business  Institute  ;  Robert  L.  Johnson. 
Jackson.  Tenn.,  School  of  Business:  J.  W. 
Jones.  Columbia  Business  College.  Chicago, 
111  •  \'.  \'.  Dunn.  Y.  M  C.  A.  Night  School, 
Omaha,  Nebr.;  F.  J.  Crabell.  Y.  M.  C.  A..  St. 
Louis.  Mo.;  S.  M.  Funk.  Columbia  College, 
Hagerstown.  Maryland;  EC.  Hendrix,  Balti- 
more. Md  .  Business  College:  E.  B.  Hoover. 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  Business  College  ; 
A.  F.  Regal,  Butler,  Pa..  Business  Col- 
lege; C.  W.  i;ay.  Warren,  Ohio,  Business 
College-  C..\.  Zarker,  Pennsylvania  Business 
College,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Geo.  C  Collins,  Ferris 
Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.;  Edward  Edel,  El- 
liott's Business  College.  Burlington.  Iow;a; 
Alice  McWilliams.  Crookston.  Minn.,  Public 
Schools:  L.  C.  Kline,  Boyerstpwn,  Pa;  I^ari- 
baiilt  Busines.s  and  Normal  College,  {■anbault, 
Minn.;  T.  B.  Clark.  The  Jacobs  BusinessCol- 
lege.  Dayton.  Ohio:  T.  W.  Wauchope.  Belle- 
ville. Onl.,  Business  College:  A.  (..  \\  sde 
Spencerian  Business  College,  MiUaukee.  Wis 


SHORTHAND  EXERCISES-JUST  OUT 


I 


The  great  success  and  popularity  of  our  Letter  Writing  Lessons  and  our  Plain  English  in  Practical 
Exercises,  used  with  their  respective  text-books,  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  Shorthand  Exercises  to 
accomplish  for  Shorthand  what  the  other  exercise  books  have  accomplished  in  the  study  of  Letter 
Writing  and  of  English.  That  is,  to  provide  for  the  student  a  thorough  and  practical  course  covering 
the  whole  subject,  and  so  arranged  as  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  maintain  the  highest  interest,  thus 
perfecting  the  student  in  both  principle  and  practice,  without  distasteful  monotony. 

This  new  book  contains  sixty  exercises  and  occasional  review  lessons,  making  247  pages.  Abund- 
ance of  shorthand  and  longhand,  both  in  words  and  sentences,  is  provided  for  transcription  in  the 
blank  lines  and  columns  reserved  for  the  student  to  fill.  This  book  is  a  time-saver  for  both  student 
and  teacher.  The  arrangement  is  unique,  and  it  is  full  of  attractive  features.  Teachers  should 
send  twenty  cents  in  postage  stamps  for  sample  copy. 

Do  not  forget  that  our  books  on  the  subjects  of  spellirig,  English,  arithmetic,  shorthand,  typewrit- 
ing, commercial  law,  bookkeeping,  and  business  practice  are  the  most  efficient  publications  on  the 
market  todav.     In  addition  we  also  publish  a  pocket  dictionary  which  is  the  unquestioned  leader. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

EUCLID   AVENUE   AND   18TH    STREET  CLEVELAND,    OHIO 
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SOME    FACTS   AND    A   REQUEST. 

On  Sunday  morning,  Dec.  15,  1912,  the  edi- 
torial rooms  of  the  Eastern  Penman,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  were  entirely  destroyed  by  tire.  The  De- 
cember Issue?  of  the  Penman  had  just  been 
mailed,  the  last  copies  having  been  sent  out  on 
Saturday. 

Unfortunately  the  mailing  lists  and  all  records, 
manuscripts  and  subscription  lists  were  lost. 

That  no  subscriber  or  contributor  to  the  Fen- 
man  may  suffer  thereby  the  editor  earnestly  re- 
quests that  every  subscriber  immediately  send 
in  his  name,  stating  to  what  date  the  subrcrip- 
tion  is  paid,  together  with  duplicate  copies,  if 
possible,  of  contributions  not  yet  published.  A 
quick  response  to  this  request  will  prove  of  mu- 
tual benefit. 

The  January  number  of  the  Eastern  Penman 
may  be  somewhat  late  in  publication,  but  the 
editor  promises  full  measure  and  trusts  that  the 
spirit  of  optimism  that  leads  him  to  predict  suc- 
cess for  the  Penman  will  influence  its  subscrib- 


Learn  to  Do  by  Doing— The  Let- 
ter Writing  Club,  by  Skeeles.  First 
article  appears  in  this  number. 


Samples  for  Trial 

12  pens,  assorted  patterns 
for  all  styles  of  writing  sent 
postpaid  on  recept  of  10c. 

Your    hand   writing   is   a  part  of 

your  personality  and  you  need 

a  pen  thai  fits  yourself. 

Spencerian  Pen  Co. 


349  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 


,(ETEBNBL1IIK 
(EMSSIHKINK 


WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writings  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  90c.) 
The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing:,  engross  in  ([.  etc. 
(2  (.z.  bottle  by  mail  30c.) 
Thet<e  iDkB  write  bl&ck  from  tb«  pen 
point  and  etaj  bl&ok  forever^  proof  to 
ivge,  air,  BQBehln*,  chcmicali  and  Are 
If  your  dealer  doea  not  »ujtj>ly 
theae  inkt.  Bend  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  GO  .  MFit , 
271  Ninth  St  BooOLVa,  N.  Y. 
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By  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer,  Penman,  Gem  City.  Business  College,  (Jviincy,  111. 


and  we  want  to  send  evidences  of  our 
skill  in  Designing  and  Engrossing  to 
every  school  manager  contemplating  a 
new  Letter  Head  or  Advertising  Cut. 
Submit  your  pencil  suggestion  for  our 
ideas  and  estimate. 

M.    A.    ALBIN 

McTavish  Bus.  Col.  Edmonton,  Alia, 

CANADA 


HIGH  GRADE 


DIPLOMASa-- 
CERTinCATES. 
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We  Furnish  Diplomas  of  the  Best  Quality  at  the 
Lowest  Cost 

A  BOOKLET  of  Made-tu-Orcler  Diplomas  now  In  press.  It 
will  contain  a  variety  of  designs  made  for  different 
schools  dnring  tlie  past  year.    It's  free. 

Let  ns  booli  yonr  name  for  our  .\NNl  AL  CATALOG. 
ART  EN(;rOSSIN(;.     We  solicit  yonr  orders  forengrossed 
Hesoliitlons  and  M>'morlals.    Strlitly  highest  grade  work- 


PENMAN'S    SUPPLIES 


HOWARD   &  BROWN 

DIPLOMAS  ENGROSSING 

ROCKLAND,  MAINE 


.70c 


Wi 

I  (tin    makf  a  guod   pennmn  ol   >uii   ■(, 
home  durinff  sp<ire  time.    Write  for  ray 
free  book.  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
man."   It  contains  specimens  and  tells 
how  others  mastered  penmanship  by  my 
method     Your  name  will  be  elegrantly 
written  on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp, 

ag^'-i-n^ 

."idii  3|)lv  We. I   C.inls,  75c.    500  Colored  . 

100  I2|.lv  Cards  for  Knife  Carving: 

100  lli.t  AirCaril.s,  25c.     100  Bird  Cards. ...25c 

12  Pen  Flourished  Post  Cards,  assorted 15c 

Penmen's  Souvenir  &  Card  Writing  (36p)-.-35c 
1  lb.  Special  nded  paper  for  Script  Writing.  ..45c 
1  Hand  turned  oblique  penholder,  prof,  style,  85c 
One  2-oz.  bottle  Card  Writer's  Favorite  lnk-25c 
The  at.iove  .Articles  Sent  Prepaid  by  Mail. 
46  page  Manual  for  Card  Writers  2c. 
W.    McBEE.      3    Hawthorne  Ave..      WEST  VIEW.  PA.       F    W   TAMBLYN.  406  Meyer  BIdg.,   Kansas  City.    Mo. 

AVXOMA.TIC  SIGN  PENS.  (Wholesale  and  Retail.)  Over  60  differ- 
ent sizes  and  styles  in  IBARKIKG.SHAPINO.  I'LAIN,  Sf  ECIAL  and  BORDER  pens  for  all  pructi 
cal  8how  Card   Work,  Lettering.  Etc.     Accurate  Ltttering  is  easily  and  rapidly  done  with  our 

RELIABLE    Auto- 
matic Pen4  and  Inlcs. 
They  are  the  product 
of    over    THIRTY 
YEARS'  experiment, 
ing   along   this   line, 
and  combine  the  de- 
able  features  or  the  ORIGINAL  "J.  W.  STOKES"  pens  and  the  "FAUST"  pens,  both  of  which   are 
w  manufactured  by  us.    Oar  factory  is  equipped  with  MODERN  MACHINERY,  which  is  operated 
by  SKILLED  MECHANICS.    All  goods  are  inspected  before  leaving  the  factory.    NEW  COMPLETE  CATALOG  FREE. 
THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO.,  DEPT.  F,   PONTIAC,   MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


e:ste:rbrook's  pe:ns 


"  Bair  to  write  with, 
CORRBCT  DHSION 


UNIFORM  THMPBR 


Hard  to  use  up. 
DURABILITY 


ISO    STYLES 


-^'^^m. 


A  1  PKOPBSSIONAI. 


TEXT  WKITBKS  45S  BUSINESS  AND   COLLBOK 

Made  in  S  widths  and   with      Wltb   flne  and  extra  fine 
lone  point  to  both  left  point*.    S  i  a  ■  i  i  c  and 

and  riffht  smooth   writing 


ESTERBROOK    STEEL    PEN    MF^G.    CO. 

20  JOHN  SX..  N.  T.  CITT  CAMDEN,  NE^  JERSEY 
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Gillotts  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY     PEN,     No.    1 

<d  O     CIILOTT'S         J 

^^'wiiiiiriiinfTiftrM  ■•  in  rir 
VICTORIA  PEN,    No.    303 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F. 


Gillolt's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Kxtensivelv  imitateii,  but  never  equalled.  Gillotl's  Pen» 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  reeards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Gillott  ^  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  <a  CO..  Sole  Agents 
95  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


REPRODUCED  FROM 
PENNA'NSHIPa..d 

L^EKGRgSSEDCmETi 


Teri^yEhg.C^ 

DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRHTORS 
(gLUMBU5.  Ohio 


h^  %     % 

'.  tS  * 

%    »  f ft. 

b-iS^^^^BVSTI^rV^^II 

M| 
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This  represents  the  summer,  1912,  class  in  the  Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  is  now  not  too  early  nor. 
none  too  late  toj.decide  and  plan  to  attend  during  1913.  This,  in  all  probability,  represents  the  largest,  most 
intellectual,  aggressively  progressive,  and  harmonious  lot  of  penmanship  students  ever  assembled  in 
America  for  inspiration,  instruction,  and  skill.  It  will  be  difficult  to  be  quite  the  best  possible  if  you  are  not  a 
part  of  it  in  1913,  for  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  big  majority  of  those  above  pictured  will  return  for  higher 
attainments  and  wider  acquaintanceship.  They  represent  about  twenty  states,  including  three  or  four  foreign 
countries.     Truly,  it  is  the  most  representative,  cosmopolitan  progressive  school  of  the  kind  in  America. 

A  very  interesting  catalog  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  request  it.  It  is  filled  with  specimens  [of  'penmanship, 
information  regarding  the  school,  photographs  and  testimonials  from  former  pupils,  etc.  Of  course,  we  are  al- 
ways pleased  to  mail  any  one  a  copy  of  the  catalog,  and,  in  addition,  answer  any  questions  regarding  the  school 
or  the  work  we  are  doing  that  prospective  students  may  desire  to  ask.  The  present  indications  are  that  the  sum- 
mer class  of  1913  will  break  all  records  in  attendance.  We  also  believe  all  students  will  receive  more  genuinely 
helpful  instruction  than  was  ever  given  before,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  better  prepared  to  give  it  than 
heretofore. 
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ROW['S  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANCY 


Is  steadilv  winning  its  way  with  the  best-informed  teachers,  and  new  adoptions  are  coming  to  us 
almost  daily.  Accountants  and  those  teachers  who  have  given  special  attention  to  accountancy 
were  the  quickest  to  realize  its  merits,  but  its  fame  and  reputation  has  gone  abroad  in  the  land  so 
that  now  it  is  the  commonly  accepted  standard  by  which  all  bookkeeping  instruction  in  all  classes 
of  schools  is  measured. 

//  is  equally  well  adapted  either  for  elementary  courses  of  from  two  to  six  months'  dura- 
tion or  for  those  covering  from  two  to  three  years,  in  all  classes  of  schools  ranging  from  advanced 
grammar  grades  through  to  the  schools  of  commerce  of  university  grade.  We  are  prepared  to 
submit  this  publication  for  the  investigation  of  any  one  who  is  interested  and  has  a  place  for  it  [in 
his  classes. 

"Richardson's  Commercial  Law,"  the  "New  Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic," 
"Booth's  Dictator,"  "MissSmith's  Typewriting  Lessons."  and  "  New  Rapid  Shorthand"  are  con- 
tinuallv  finding  new  friends  and  adoptions.  "A  Theory  Set  for  Beginners,"  as  an  introduction 
to  our  "Commercial  and  Industrial  Bookkeeping,  and  "A  Preliminary  Drill  for  Beginners,"  as  an 
introduction  to  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy,  for  very  young  pupils,  are  available  for  all 
teachers  who  have  use  for  them.  "Drills  in  Writing  Con/rac's"  will  give  point  and  purpose  to 
any  course  in  commercial  law,  no  matter  what  text  is  used.  In  fact,  we  have  quite  a  number  of 
publications  available  for  use  which  teachers  should  have. 
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Intermediate  ^m  Advanced  Bookkeeping 


WHOLESALE 
ACCOUNTING 


follows  the  beginning 
text,  introducing  the 
student  to  the  loose- 
leaf  sales  binder,  departmental  accounting  of 
costs  and  profits,  inventory  by  accounting,  and 
many  other  valuable  features  which  he  has  not 
had  before.  It  is  on  the  individual  practice 
plan,   and  faithfully  presents   the  conditions  of 


MERCANTILE 
ACCOUNTING 


follows  Wholsale  Ac- 
counting. It  is  also  on 
the  individual  practice 
plan,  but  eliminates  some  of  the  details  of  bill- 
ing, making  out  statements,  etc.,  that  were 
necessary  in  the  earlier  set,  directing  the  stu- 
dent's attention  to  higher  classifications  in  his 
books  of  original  entry  and  in  his  ledger.  It 
uses  the  check  voucher  system,  and  keeps  the 
bank  record  id  the  cash  book. 


business  as  business  is  done. 
MODERN    CORPORATION    follows  wholesale  Accounting  and  Mercantile  Accounting. 

It  emphasizes  the  distinctive  features  of  corporation  account- 
ACCOUNlliNlj  ing,  especially  the  opening  of  corporation  books   under   dif- 

ferent conditions  of  organization,  and  the  closing  of  corporation  books  under  difficult  methods  of 
profit  distribution  and  reserve.  It  is  a  safe  text  for  use  in  any  state.  It  uses  the  voucher  system, 
dispensing  with  accounts  payable  in  the  ledger.  Its  practice  features  are  limited  to  those  forms 
that  belong  peculiarly  to  corporation  and  voucher  accounting. 

LYONS  ^  CARNAHAN 

623  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  1133  Broadway,  New  York 
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IMPJ* 


The 

FOUR  R's 

Times  change!  Once  there 
were  THREE,  Now  there 
are  FOUR, 

The  three  R's  mean  education. 
The  four  R's  mean  the  same — 
plus  an  occupation. 

Remington 

Typewriter  Company 

I  Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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Touch  Typewriting  Made  Easy 

WEW  AND   ORIGINAL   METHOD 

Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  in 
your  Typewriting  Department? 

Why  not  make  your  department  a  genuine  touch 
department  ? 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting 

will  do  this  for  you. 


BLISS   SYSTEM   OF    BOOKKEEPING 

All  transactions  are  performed  with  actual  business 
offices,  where  the  student  gets  an  actual  training  and 
experience.  Business  men  today  demand  the  finished 
and  experienced  accountant.  The  BLISS  SYSTEM 
affords  the  office  experience. 

The  Folder  System  is  designed  especially  for  small 
classes,  night  schools,  etc. 


NATIONAL  DICTATION  BOOK 

with  Shorthand  Notes 

Do  not  place  your  order  for  Dictation  Books  until   you 
have  examined  the  National. 


The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Co., 


SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN. 


AUDITING 

Be  An  Accountant  and  Auditor 


The  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute  is  pre- 
paring hundreds  of  persons  for  work  as  account- 
ants.     .Students  in  all.  parts  of  the  country. 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT 

Accounting    and    Auditing,   Factory    Cost 
Accounting,  Corporation  Accounting 
and   Finance,    Business   Law,     Ad- 
vanced   Bookkeeping,    and 
Accounting  Systems 

These  courses  prepare  for  high  grade  office 
and  factory  accounting  positions,  for  expert  ac- 
counting practice,  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in 
any  State,  and  for  teaching  higher  accounting. 
Reasonable  rates.  Satisfaction  assured.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

Get  Instruction  from  a  Specialist. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1423  ARCH  STREET.     PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


—^—Peters'  Business  Speller 

20tli  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

We  believe  these  two  books  are  the  best  speller  and  bookkeeping  texts  published,  and  will  appre- 
ciate an  opportunity  to  show  every  school  proprietor  and  commercial  teacher  that  we  are  correct.  The 
best  evidence  we  have  to  offer  is  the  texts;  we  will  send  a  copy  of  either  to  any  one  ivho  is  interested, 
upon  request. 

If  you  want  a  speller  that  has  the  spelling  and  diacritical  marking,  authorized  by  the  New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary,  "  Peters'  "  is  the  book  to  use  :  it  is  the  only  one  that  is  correct. 

If  you  want  a  bookkeeping  text  that  teaches  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accountancy,  advo- 
cated by  modern  bookkeepers  and  accountants,  "20th  Century"  is  the  book  to  use:  it  is  the  only  one 
that  presents  these  principles  so  that  the  student  can  understand  them. 

One  good  thing  about  all  our  texts  is  the  reasonable  cost.  Without  regard  to  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  the  increase  in  cost  of  paper,  we  are  reducing  the  cost  of  our  books;  we  can  do  this,  because  our 
sales  have  increased. 

WRITE  US  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION. 

SoixtH  -  Western    PtxblisKin^    Company 

Cincinnsiiif  Ohio 


J 
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A  Few  of  the  Recent  Introductions  of 

Benn   Pitman  Phonography 
Into  Public  High  Schools. 

Washington  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Salt  Lake  City  High  School,  Salt  Lake  City 

Utah. 
Marlboro  High  School,  Marlboro,  Mass. 
Portsmouth  High  School,  Portsmouth.  \"a. 
Wellsville  High  School,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 
Lorain  High  School,  Lorain,  Ohio. 
Columbia  High  School,  Columbia,  Mo. 
.'\shland  High  School,  .Ashland,  Ohio. 
Westboro  High  School,  Westboro,  Mass. 
Titusville  High  School,  Titusville,  Pa. 
Dover  High  School,  Dover,  N.  J. 
Hudson  High  School,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Bismarck  High  School,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Hampton  High  School,  Hampton,  Va. 
Franklin  High  School,  Franklin,  Mass. 


Benn  Pitman  Phonography  is  publisht  by 

The  Phonogr.\phic  Institute  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Benn  Pitman,  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Howard,  President. 


A    NEW    SERIES 


COMMERCIAL  TEXTS 


The  Metropolitan  Series  of  Text  Books  for 
Commercial  Schools  and  Commercial  Depart- 
ments is  the  product  of  forty  years'  experience 
in  educating  young  people  for  business. 


NOW  READY 
Business  Law  Speller 

Arithmetic  Pract.  Grammar 

Business  Writing        Letter  Writing 
Typewriting  by  the  Touch  Method 


Let    us  know    the   books   in   which  3'ou  are 
most  interested. 

SPECIAL    OFFER— For    20c   in    stamps   we 
will  mail   Metropolitan  Business  Speller.     A 

real  business  speller  that  will  please  you. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 


Metropolitan  Text  Book  Co. 

37  South  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  A.,  C.  P.  A.. 

AUTHOR    OF 


Bennett's  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Exercises 


Part  I.  Cloth  12  Mo.,  96  Pages,  Part  11,  112  Pages 


A  collection  of  problems  to  supply  material  for  supple- 
mentary work  for  students  in  bookkeeping.  The  problems 
are  carefully  graded.  The  advanced  exercises  are  designed 
for  advanced  students  in  commercial  and  high  schools  and  for 
classes  or  individuals  in  higher  acccounting.  The  exercises 
may  be  used  with  any  textbook,  either  for  class  drills,  home 
work,  examination,  or  for  supplementary  work.  Review 
(juestions  are  found  every  10th  exercise,  and  a  general  review 
is  given  at  the  end.  Among  the  special  features  of  the  book 
are  chapters  containing  extended  discussions  on  "business 
statements, ""errors"and  "trial  balances,"  "manufacturing," 
"trading,"  "profit  and  loss  statement"  and  "auditing." 
These  are  not  covered  at  any  great  length  in  textbooks  on 
bookkeeping  and  therefore  should  be  of  special  interest  to 
the  teacher  and  student. 


I  have  a  class  in  Higher  Accounting  now  and  have  al- 
ready made  up  my  mind  to  >ise  your  text. 

W.  S.  AsHBY,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Bowling  Green  Business  University. 


I  have  always  felt  the  need  of  just  such  a  text. 

I.  E.  Garbutt, 
Director  Commercial  Studies,  Woodward  &  Hughes 

High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Find  this  to  be  just  what  I  was  wanting  and  shall  endeavor 
to  interest  students  to  take  the  work.         H.  M.  Toweli^, 
Principal  Business  Department,  Central  Normal  School, 

Danville,  Indiana. 


Tj  •  V  Modern   Illustrative  Bookkeeping,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

jC  ^^7^1"y7^^'l*G  ]  Fritz  and  Eldridge's  Expert  Typewriting — Touch  System 


Eldridge's  Shorthand  Dictation  Exercises  —Six  Editions 

Complete  Commercial  Catalogue  Sent  on  Request 


American  Book  Compairy 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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This  Book 

revolutionized 

the  teaching 

of  touch 

typewriting 


Rational 
TVpewritfng 


^iKEYBOAliD 


EDmON 


It  was  the  first  to  step  out  of  the  beaten 
path  and  present  a  plan  that  was  based 
upon  pedagogical  principles.  It  recognized 
the  fact  that  an  adaptation  of  sight  typwrit- 
ing  to  touch  typewriting  was  not  logical, 
because  the  two  processes  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. With  the  "sight'  method  the  eyes 
directed  the  fingers  and  the  mind  was  left 
free  to  deal  with  the  complexities  of  train- 
ing all  the  fingers  simultaneously.  But 
even  with  that  advantage  it  was  not  an 
economical  or  logical  method.  With  the 
"touch"  method  the  eyes  are  busy  with  the 
"copy,"  and  the  fingers  must  both  find  the 
keys  and  operate  them. 

"Rational  Typewriting"  reverses  the 
old  "sight"  process  and  works  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex.  It  begins  with  the 
index  fingers — which  are  the  easiest  to  con- 
trol independently — trains  the  fingers  one 
at  a  time,  and  finally  brings  all  of  them 
into  harmonious  action  through  exercises 
that  produce  the  maximum  efficiency  in  the 
minimum  of  time.  It  conserves  and 
strengthens  the  initial  enthusiasm  of  the 
student  by  giving  him  work  that  is  within 
the  range  of  his  easy  accomplishment. 

''R.  T." 
Is  Pedagogically  Perfect 

The  method  develops  many  other  ex- 
cellencies. It  enables  the  learner  to  use 
his  little  fingers  accurately  from  the  start 
for  their  most  important  function  in 
touch  typewriting — resting  upon  the  guide 
keys  and  keeping  the  other  fingers  in  posi- 
tion for  swift  and  accurate  attack  upon  the 
keys.  It  simplifies  learning  by  teaching  the  keyboard  in  finger  groups  and  establishing  correct  finger-key  association  at  the 
start.  It  gives  correct  hand  position  by  enabling  the  learner  easily  to  keep  his  little  fingers  on  the  guide  keys  while  operating  the 
other  keys. 

More  than  that,  "Rational"  produces  a  balanced  hand  action  that  is  impossible  with  the  old-time  methods  which  brings 
into  simultaneous  use  all  the  fingers  with  the  first  lesson.  The  learner  in  the  first  lesson  in  "Rational  Typewriting"  uses  his 
little  fingers  in  guiding  the  others,  and  his  index  fingers  for  operating,  thus  obtaining  a  perfectly  balanced  hand  and  finger  action. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  pedagogical  reasons  why  "Ralional  Typewriting"  leads  all  other  manuals  in  efficiency  and 
popularity — why  it  has  revolutionized  the  teaching  of  touch  typewriting.  It  is  taught  in  a  larger  number  of  schools  than  all  other 
methods  combined.     Write  today  for  a  sample  copy — to  teachers,  50c. 


^e  Greqa  ^u6fis£iiw  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 

The  only  system  of  shorthand  authorized  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 


For  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  cen-     man  phonography  possesses  far  more 
tury  Isaac  Pitman's  shorthand  has  ful-     than  a  mere  commercial  or  utilitarian 
filled  every  requirement  of  the  steno-     value, 
grapher  and  reporter. 

It  gives  the  pupil  a  keen  insight  into 

Phonography  is  used  by  over  90  per     the  phonetics  of  the  language  ;    helps 

cent,  of  shorthand  writers  throughout     him    materially  in  mastering  the  arbi- 

the  English  speaking  world.  trary    and    loose    spelling    of    English 

v/ords ;  and  enforces  the  closest  con- 
Owing  to  the  scientific  principles     sideration  of  the  niceties  of  pronunci- 
upon  which  it  is  constructed,  Isaac  Pit-     ation. 


Write  for  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course 
for  Teachers  and  a  copy  of  "Which  System." 


Isaac  Pitman  ^  Sons,  2  Wesi  45th  ^\,  {''f:^tt:.llZ)  New  York 

Publishers  of  "  Course  in  Isaac   Pitman's   Shorthand," ^^$1 .50. 

New  Typewriting  Records 

ANOTHER  TRIUMPH  FOR  BALANCED  HAND  METHODS 


At  the  Business  Show  in  the  69th  Reg-iment  Armory,  November  12,  1912,  Miss  Florence  E.  Wilson  won 
the  World's  Typewriting  Championship  and  the  Thousand  Dollar  Trophy,  writing  for  one  hour  at  the  rate 
of  117  net  words  a  minute  and  breaking  the  former  World's  Record  by  hve  net  words  a  minute. 

MISS  WILSON  IS  A  BALANCED  HAND  TYPIST 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Owen  won  the  World's  Amateur  Championship,  writing  for  thirty  minutes  at  the  rate 
of  116  net  words  a  minute,  and  breaking  last  year's  Amateur  Record  by  18  net  words  a  minute.  Miss  Owen 
also  won  the  Thousand  Dollar  Cash  Prize  offered  to  those  who  did  not  take  part  in  last  year's  Professional 
Contest.    Miss  Owen's  rate  for  the  hour  was  114  net  words  a  minute. 

MISS  OWEN  IS  A  BALANCED  HAND  TYPIST 

Miss  Martha  Dunn  won  the  World's  School  Championship,  writing  at  the  rate  of  88  net  words  a  minute 
for  15  minutes  and  breaking  the  former  record  by  five  net  words  a  minute. 

MISS  DUNN  IS  A  BALANCED  HAND  TYPIST 

The  three  notable  victories  recorded  above  are  truly 

A    TRIUMPH    OF  THE   RIGHT  START 
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as  all  of  these  record-breaking  typists  in  their  early  lessons  learned  by  going  from  the  outside  keys  toward 
the  center. 

CHARLES  E.  SMITH'S  "PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING"  is  the  chief  expon- 
ent of  the  Balanced  Hand  Methods.  In  it  are  combined  and  classified  all  that  is  best  of  every  method 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  has  manp  imitators  but  no  equal.  If  you  wish  to  give  your  pupils  the  right  start 
you  should  introduce  "A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting."  More  Championship  Contests  have  been 
won  bi)  followers  of  the  methods  of  instruction  used  in  A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting  than  bi)  all 
the  other  methods  combined. 

Tenth  Edition,  entirely  reset,  revised  and  improved,  and  printed  from  ne^v  plates 

Stiff  Paper  Covers,  50c.;  Cloth,  T.'Jc.     Teachers'  Examination  Copy,  postpaid,  :!4c.  and  50c.,  respectively 

Adopted  by  the  New   York  and  Boston  High  Schools 

Isaac  Pitman  ^  Sons,  2  West  45th  St.  (°ri,.h%^'„„T)  New  York 
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Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
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Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  ami  needit-st  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  sul)Scription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  ilo  nut  receive  your  journal  by  the 
loth  of  each  montli,  please  nt>tify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  funiishetl  upon  application. 
The  Business  Eddcatok  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

"Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


CONCERNING  MR.    MILLS'    CON- 
TRIBUTIONS. 

We  art;  as  gratified  to  announce,  as 
we  know  our  readers  will  be  delighted 
to  learn,  that  Mr.  E.  C.  Mills,  of  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  the  most  skillful  ex- 
ecuter  of  unshaded,  professional, 
business  penmanship  of  our  time, 
will  contribute  a  series  of  letters  and 


business  forms;  just  such  as  we  have 
been  desirous  of  securing  and  pub- 
lishing, and  just  such  as  our  many 
readers  have  been  wanting  and  need- 
ing. 

We  are  safe  in  promising  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  published. 

They  will  begin  in  an  early  number 
of  The  Business  Educator  and  con- 
tinue indefinitely. 


THE  WHARF 


The  sixth  of  a  series  of  blackboard  sketches  illustrating  the  evolution  of  transportation  by 
Charles  Frederick  Whitney,  director  of  art,  Salem,  Mass.,  State  Normal  School. 
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THE  MONTESSORI   MOVEMENT 
As  Applied  to  Teaching  Writing. 

(By  the  Editor.) 
PART  FOUR 

INCIPIENT    INDIVIDUALITY 

Dr.  Montessori  lays  great  stress 
upon  freedom  and  individuality  in  all 
child  activity.  In  America  where 
wealth  and  indulgence  have  granted 
so  much  freedom  and  individuality 
to  children,  inefficiency  and  snob- 
bishness have  frequently  resulted. 
Of  course  we  recognize  that  this  is 
the  result  of  an  abnormal  condition, 
but  it  shows  that  it  doesn't  do  "To 
take  the  bridle  off  altogether." 

If  the  policy  of  restriction  in  action 
and  formality  in  instruction  were 
half  as  deadening  and  harmful  as  she 
would  have  us  believe,  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  would  have  preserved  us 
from  the  most  common-place  level  of 
uninteresting  intelligence.  Our  Em- 
erson, Lincoln,  Lee,  Franklin,  Hor- 
ace Mann,  Longfellow  and  Edison 
would  have  been  nonentities  and 
their  causes  undreamed  of.  But 
fortunately  for  us,  methods  come  and 
go,  practices  develop  and  die,  but 
humanity  survives  all  but  the  dead 
certainty  of  physical  death  and  dis- 
integration. All  of  which  indicates 
that  methodists,  like  politicians,  are 
disposed  to  magnify  and  amplify 
their  own  theories  and  under-rate 
and  misunderstand  those  of  opposite 
belief. 

Humanity  is  finding  itself  more 
numerous  and  consequently  more 
closely  associated  each  year,  with 
the  result  that  "no  man  liveth  alone 
and  unto  himself"  anymore,  and  as 
a  result  it  is  more  necessary  than 
ever  before  that  formalities  be  ob- 
served and  that  our  fellows  be  con- 
sidered. Freedom,  in  its  largest 
sense,  therefore  means  consideration 
for  others  and  not  merely  for  one's 
self. 

Likewise  the  struggle  for  existence 
or  wealth  is  more  intense  than  ever, 
and  therefore  we  must  train,  not  to 
do  as  we  please  but  to  please  the 
other  fellow.  Children  need  to  be 
taught  restriction  and  concentration 
as  well  as  freedom  and  diversity — 
neither  alone  but  all  together. 

Too  little  restriction  in  learning  to 
write  means  too  much  restriction  in 
trying  to  read  it,  whereas  too  much 
formality  in  learning  restricts  the 
product  and  hampers  originality. 
Too  much  leeway  with  children 
means  freakish  or  slipshod  forms 
and  peevish  or  headstrong  disposi- 
tions. 

TOO   MUCH   AS    WELL  AS  TOO   LITTLE 
FORMALISM. 

There  is  need  for  the  same  formal- 
ity in    writing    as    in  pronunciation 


and  spelling.  There  can  be  too  much 
formality  in  these  as  there  also  can 
be  too  little.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
writing. 

It  is  the  custom  or  habit  of  many 
who  write  poorly  to  advocate  and 
talk  individuality,  but  somehow  they 
fail  to  give  any  very  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  how  it  may  be  taught  or 
developed  or  guided  or  recognized  or 
regulated. 

It  is  true  that  penmen  have  as  a 
rule  laid  too  much  stress  upon  tech- 
nicality, and  the  same  is  also  true  of 
all  other  specialists,  but  to  suppose 
that  good  writing  will  grow,  Topsy- 
like,  is  to  mistake  the  manual  diffi- 
culties involved. 

If  we  had  no  well-defined,  peda- 
gogical plan  for  discovering  at  the 
proper  time  and  developing  by  un- 
conscious processes  the  element  of 
individuality,  we  should  be  ashamed 
to  discuss  the  subject  or  recommend 
variation  in  written  product. 

The  let-alone  policy  in  writing  by 
the  Montessori  method  would  mean 
cramped  finger  movement  from  start 
to  finish,  much  the  same  as  you  can 
find  in  any  system  of  schools  where 
little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  writ- 
ing. 

Only  those  who  have  succeeded  in 
training  a  class  to  write  well  can 
know  and  fully  appreciate  the  pa- 
tience, perseverance  and  skill  re- 
quired to  achieve  that  result.  Mad- 
ame Montessori  mistakes  precocity 
for  skill  and  fails  to  look  far  enough 
ahead  to  discover  the  difference  be- 
tween prematurity  and  permanence, 
for  as  yet  she  has  given  no  evidence  oi 
having  looked  beyond  the  first  stages 
of  staggering  in  the  art  of  writing. 
She  has  some  splendid  basic  and 
general  principles  which  all  will  do 
well  to  consider,  but  penmen  have 
some  practices  which  she  in  return 
will  do  well  not  only  to  study,  but 
practice  as  well. 

PART  FIVE 

FORESIGHT  AND    HINDSIGHT 

Until  one  has  studied  somewhat 
carefully  the  history  of  method  and 
practice  in  education,  and  until  one 
has  had  a  certain  amount  of  experi- 
ence, it  is  very  difficult  and  well  nigh 
impossible  to  plan  any  phase  of 
training  either  mental  or  manual 
with  approximate  correctness.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  modern  educa- 
tion is  a  very  complex  condition  in- 
volving prenatal,  kindergarten,  pri- 
mary, grammar,  intermediate,  high 
school,  college,  and  higher  education, 
as  well  as  the  life  of  the  pupil  after 
the  education  has  been  completed  in 
school.  Without  knowing  something 
of  these  various  contributing  influ- 
ences and  means  of  education  in  gen- 
eral, one  cannot  know  specifically  any 
one  of  them  in  particular,  and  there- 
fore one  cannot  know  the  whole 
truth  of  any  one  phase,  and   until  he 


knows  approximately  the  whole 
truth  of  some  one  phase,  he  cannot 
pose  as  a  safe  and  practical  special- 
ist. 

For  instance,  the  grammar  grade 
teacher  who  knows  little  of  primary 
instruction  on  the  one  hand,  or  little 
of  high  school  teaching  which  fol- 
lows, is  unable  to  meet  her  needs  and 
conditions  as  well  as  she  should. 
Likewise,  the  high  school  teacher 
who  is  not  familiar  with  grammar 
grade  conditions  on  the  one  hand, 
and  life's  needs  which  follow  high 
school  training  on  the  other  hand,  is 
unable  to  give  the  best  possible  in- 
struction to  pupils  of  high  school 
age.  And  similarly,  the  primary 
teacher  who  does  know  something  of 
prenatal  conditions  and  those  follow- 
ing birth  up  through  the  kinder- 
garten, and  who  does  not  know 
grammar  grade  conditions  fairly  well 
which  follow  the  primary  work,  can- 
not know  how  best  to  instruct  pupils 
of  the  primary  department. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Recent  reports  from  Rome,  through 
Montessori  Promoters  in  this  coun- 
try, indicate  that  Madame  Montes- 
sori is  now  investigating,  experi- 
menting, observing,  and  planning  a 
scheme,  or  plan,  or  system  of  educa- 
tion for  pupils  from  seven  to  ten 
years  of  age.  This  information  is 
not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  things  she  recommends 
for  children  in  the  kindergarten  and 
first  years  in  the  primary  grades,  are 
doubtful  and  indeed  questionable  in 
the  light  of  later  training.  She  evi- 
dently knows  little  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  overcoming  of  wrong 
manual  habits  in  writing,  or  she 
would  not  be  so  anxious  to  have  little 
tots  begin  writing  so  early  that 
wrong  habits  are  unavoidable  by 
such  premature  practice.  No  one 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  manual 
difficulties  involved  in  writing  cor- 
rectly, can  know  the  best  methods  to 
pursue  in  instructing  either  children 
or  adults  in  the  art  of  writing.  Thus 
far,  the  Montessori  Plan  discloses  no 
intimacy  with  the  manual  art  of  writ- 
ing. It  reveals  no  knowledge  of  arm 
movement  as  being  a  factor  in  adult 
penmanship,  and  makes  no  provision 
for  instruction  for  the  child  to  culti- 
vate the  use  of  the  arm  instead  of  the 
fingers.  The  "let-alone"  policy  of 
allowing  children  to  write  according 
to  their  own  sweet  will,  is  conducive 
to  wrong  habit-forming,  which,  in 
any  line,  is  worse  than  no  habit- 
forming. 

The  Fool  Shall  be   Known  by  His 
Actions 

Twiddling:  his  ttiumbs  lie  sits  at  ease, 
Careless  whom  but  himself  to  please. 
His  father  paid  the  coin  for  him. 
His  vision  of  fair-play  is  dim : 
In  Hew  of  working  hard  to  pay 
His  debt,  his  only  thought  is  play. 
Around  his  desk  the  foolish  laughter. 
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(Which  turns  to  tears  in  the  hereafter,) 
Is  heartl  and  tempts  the  rest  to  fool 
And  make  a  farce  of  every  rule. 
His  grin  reveals  the  void  within, 
The  prize  his  idleness  will  win : 
To  senseless  folly  wholly  given 
Without  one  sign  of  Wisdom's  leaven ; 
And  honor,  reverence  have  no  place 
And  truth  itself,  we  scarce  can  trace ; 
Even  a  grinning  skull  conld  show 
More  force  than  he  will  ever  know. 
His  cap  sits  on  his  head  awry, 
He  thinks  himself  so  very  fly, 
H  is  hairs'  unkempt,  his  nails  untrimmed, 
His  flapping  ears  with  dust  are  brimmed. 
His  shoes  unblacked.  his  trousers  bag, 
W^hat  wonder  that  his  studies  lag  ? 
Without  a  purpose  in  his  life 
He  lacks  desire  for  honest  strife, 
A  helpless  straw  he  floats  along 
A  shining  marK  for  all  that's  wrong. 
It  seems  a  waste  of  time  to  try 
(Though  oft  in  longing  we  may  sigh) 
To  show  him  Reason's  careful  way 
And  happiness  beneath  her  sway. 
Yet  we  must  still  pursue  each  one 
Until  our  school  room  course  is  run. 
For  'tis  the  wanderers  we  must  gain 
Though  each  entail  a  <ieep-felt  strain  ; 
The  gratitude  of  such  an  one 
Is  rare  reward  of  duty  done. 

Observer. 

A  TRIP  TO  THE  PACIFIC 


By  the  Editor 

NO.    1 

Nov.  20  we  started,  stopping  at  Chicago  on 
Wednesday,  to  attend  the  Com'l  Schools'  Cred- 
it Asso.  Convention  and  to  visit  friends;  at  Des 
Moines  on  Thanksgiving  to  visit  relatives  and 
friends:  and  at  Omaha  to  attend  the  Missouri 
Valley  Com'l  Teachers'  Convention  which 
Meandering  IMarshall  so  well  reported. 

We  spent  Sunday  in  Denver  sight-seeing  and 
stomach  stoking  at  the  hospitable  hands  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Parks— and  a  beautiful,  prosper- 
ing city  is  Denver. 

We  landed  in  Los  Angeles  Dec.  4  via.  the 
.Santa  Ke.,  visiting  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  and  viewing  the  varied,  richly-hued, 
wonderland  deserts  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizo- 
na. The  man  who  tells  you  the  desert  is  devoid 
of  beauty  and  grandeur  and  uninteresting  is 
missing  much  here  which  he  will  need  to  pre- 
pare for  the  future  when  either  Saint  Peter  or 
Satan  calls.  Some  day  I  hope  to  treat  my  soul 
to  a  month's  visit  and  painting  amid  the  richest 
colorings  mortal  mind  can  comprehend — the 
mountain-bor<lered  deserts  of  the  Great  South 
West,  where  some  day  (even  now  in  spots)  will 
be  seen  earth's  richest  gardens. 

Los  Angeles  is  going  aheati  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Its  destiny  is  difficult  to  determine. 
I'nder  the  exceptional  leadership  of  Supt.  .lohn 
H.  Francis,  its  public  schools  are  very  general- 
ly considered  the  most  progressive  in  the  world. 
The  commercial  departments  in  the  high 
schools  are  doing  excellent  work  and  indirectly 
making  it  easier  for  the  public  to  get  commer- 
cial instruction  and  harder  for  the  business  col- 
lege to  get  patronage. 

The  Polytechnic  and  Manual  Arts  High 
Schools  are  among  the  finest  in  equipment  and 
courses  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Our  former  pupils,  the  Misses  Jeannette  and 
Ida  Baldwin,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Wiatt.and  other  ex- 
cellent teachers  such  as  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Crouse, 
are  pushing  penmanship  ahead  of  most  com- 
munities. Just  drop  in  and  see  for  yourselves 
when  out  that  way. 

A  trip  down  through  Imperial  Valley  to  EI 
Centro  revealed  an  entirely  new  world  of 
mountain,  tlesert  and  garden  formation.  The 
climate  in  midwinter  roundabout  Los  Angeles 
and  to  the  Southward  is  most  delightful,  rarely 
ever  getting  down  to  the  frost  line,  sixty  de- 
grees being  a  fair  average  of  winter  weather 
with  little  rain.    The  so-called  rainy  season  of 


California,  particularly  from  San  Francisco 
south,  is  nothing  as  compared  with  the  pourings 
we  get  in  Ohio  about  April  and  May.  By  all 
odds  the  heaviest  rain  we  encountered  was  on 
the  desert  in  Western  Arizona.  The  annual 
pourings  there  do  much  damage  in  washing  the 
sand  and  gravel  down  from  the  mountain  sides, 
and  across  vast  stretches  of  level  desert  which  it 
furrows  into  huge  gullies. 

We  visited  the  famed  Catafina  Islands  on 
Christmas  day,  where  you  see  some  very  won- 
derful submarine  so-called  gardens,  but  which 
we  found  less  wonderful  than  the  advertised 
descriptions. 

But  the  orange  groves  laden  with  golden  fruit 
are  f/ie  sight  to  an  Fastener,  and  they  cannot 
be  over  described  nor  fully  enjoyed  except  by  a 
personal  visit. 

At  Santa  Ana,  through  the  courtesies  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  of  the  Commercial  department,  we 
were  given  the  opportunity  of  pulling  oranges 
from  the  trees  and  eating  all  we  could  get  down 
by  the  double  route  of  drinking  and  eating 
which  combineil  means  gulping;  and  at  the  gra- 
cious and  generous  hands  of  Supt.  and  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Cranston,  of  Santa  Ana,  we  reveled  in  lus- 
cious persimmons  for  several  days,  and  for  a 
much  longer  period  we  shall  enjoy  in  Memory's 
domain  the  courtesies  extended  by  Supt.  Crans- 
ton to  a  mere  pemnHii. 

And  if  you  have  never  seen  and  tasted  a  Cali- 
for  persimmon,  you  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word /(isc/ous.  Our  prayer  is  that  you 
may  some  time  taste  the  meaning.  And  if 
you  have  never  visited  friends  who  live  in  Cali- 
fornia, then  you  do  not  know  fully  what  spon- 
taneous, open  handed  generosity  is  like.  And, 
say,  to  be  invited  to  take  breakfast  in  mid-win- 
ter in  the  open,  picnic-fashion,  in  one  of  Los 
Angeles'  parks,  where  ovens  and  wood  are  sup- 
plied free;  to  be  invited  by  friends  to  join 
them  care-free  and  free  of  expense,  where 
earth's  best  things  are  roasted,  toasted  and 
stewed,  boiled  and  broiled;  to  enjoy  the  aroma 
and  flavor  of  it  all  with  coat  thrown  aside:  to 
feel  the  flood  of  sunshine  at  a  temperature  of 
eighty  degrees;  to  converse  and  joke  and  gibe 
and  banter  with  friends  as  we  did  on  several  oc- 
casions, is  to  make  life  worth  the  price  of  living 
and  to  make  heaven  a  near  possession. 

The  Isaacs-Woodbury  Business  College,  The 
Los  Angeles  Business  College,  (formerly 
Heald'si  The  California  Commercial  College, 
(formerly  The  Brownsberger.)  Holman  Business 
College  and  Seely-Allen  School  of  Shorthand 
were  visited,  and  each  extended  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship. 

Considering  the  amount  and  quality  of  com- 
mercial instruction  given  in  the  High  Schools 
of  Los  Angeles,  the  private  schools  are  well 
patronized.  Hustle  to  get  business  and  intense 
desire  to  give  the  most  possible  for  the  money, 
is  the  key  to  their  success.  Little  soliciting  is 
necessary— none  on  the  part  of  the  largest. 

The  Y.  M.  C  A.  gives  a  very  strong  commer- 
cial course,  including  accountancy,  at  reduced 
prices,  and  many  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

At  this  place  I  enjoyed  a  couple  of  social 
chats  with  Mr.  McCauley,  formerly  of  Meehan 
and  McCauley  of  the  C.  C.  C.  C,  of  DesMoines, 
la.,  when?  I  found  in  good  spirits  and  looking 
flne. 

.NO.  2 

THE  RETURN 

Dec.  27  landed  us  in  the  wonderful  cit>-  of 
San  Francisco— the  city  which  has  surmounted 
the  greatest  disaster  of  any  city  of  modern  times, 
if  not  for  all  past  times.  Nineteen  fifteen  will 
see  wonderful  things  not  yet  accfmiplished.  but 
which  are  sure  to  materialize. 

C.  S.  Rogers,  who  is  attempting  to  do  for  the 
Y.  M.C.  A.,  of  Frisco,  what  O.  T.  Johnston 
has  accomplished  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  course 
in  Accountancy  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  gave  us  the 
glad  hand  of  universal  fellowship  as  is  his 
usual  custom.  We  also  dined  with  A.  S.  Weav- 
er, president  of  the  San  Leandro  Bank,  San 
Leandro,  a  suherb  of  Frisco  and  located  in  the 
fruit  belt.  We  met  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  P.  A. 
Espina.  the  supervisor  of  writing  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  with  his  wife  we  were  shown  the 
courtesies  of  Chinatown.  Whether  it  was  the 
"Chinee"  maidens,  the  Spanish  dinner,  or  Espi- 
na's  rotund,  jolly  personality,  we  are  not  certain. 


or  the  things  we  drank  (and  the  ones  we  didn't), 
but  we  are  sure  we  never  had  a  better  time  on  so 
short  an  acquaintance.  If  you  wish  to  know 
more,  ask  the  aforesaid  Rogers  and  the  young 
lady  who  teaches  penmanship  in  the  High. 
School  of  Commerce. 

We  met,  too,  for  the  first  time,  Carl  Eisen- 
schimel,  the  handwriting  expert  and  engrosser, 
whose  specialty  is  color  and  illumination  in 
which  he  is  ver>'  proficient. 

We  spent  New  Year's  day  with  Mr.  and  Mrs." 
L.  D.  Hoback.  San  Jose,  where  he  has  built  up  a 
lucrative  real  estate  business,  and  from  whose 
hcmie  the  famous  Lick  Observatory  is  in  sight, 
and  easy  reach  with  his  well  chaufl'ered  ma- 
chine. Mr.  Hoback,  twenty  j-ears  ago  was  one 
of  America's  foremost  teachers  of  penmanship, 
and  is  today  one  of  her  best  citizens. 

For  the  first  time,  too,  we  had  the  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  of  meeting  and  conversing  with 
v..  P.  Heald,  the  veteran  business  college  man 
and  educator  of  the  Coast.  He  compares  favor- 
ably with  Packard,  .Soule  and  Robert  Spencer  of 
the  East,  and  is  still  actively  engaged  heading  a 
number  of  successful  schools  and  other  enter- 
prises. He  predicts  that  ere  long  few  privately 
owned  and  conducted  business  colleges  will  be  in 
existence,  and  he  has  good  reasons  to  give,  too. 
His  own  schools,  however,  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 

The  High  School  Commercial  Section  of  the 
California  Teachers'  Association  was  in  session 
and  well  served  by  a  splendid  program.  Com- 
mercial education  on  the  coast  is  now  recognized 
by  the  Colleges  and  Universities  on  a  par  with 
other  subjects  as  taught  in  Accredited  High 
Schools,  no  examinations  now  being  required. 
Many  states  have  much  to  learn  from  California 
Commercial  high  school  enterprise,  progress 
and  recognition. 

Then  eastward  we  wound  our  way  by  day 
tlirough  Oakland.  Stockton,  Sacramento,  Marys- 
ville,  and  Oroville,  about  the  last  narneil  place 
of  which  we  found  placer  golil  mining  being 
carried  on  extensi\'ely,  and  orange  growing  as 
well.  The  temperature  seemed  away  below- 
freezing  yet  orange  orchards  were  loaded  with 
ripening  fruit  which  we  purchased  and  ate  on  the 
spot. 

The  (jrand  Canyon  of  the  Feather  River  is 
worth  seeing,  the  rock  formation  being  of  the 
gray  and  green  variety  instead  of  the  usual 
brown  and  red. 

The  trip  through  Nevada  is  interesting  and 
some  of  the  scenery  unlike  anything  else  any- 
where. Vast  herds  of  cattle  were  grazing  on 
either  side  of  the  train,  and  vistas  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  greeted  us  now  and  then 

Crossing  the  dividing  line  from  Nevada  into 
Utah  we  foun<l  ourselves  surrounded  by  what 
appeareti  to  be  a  level  expanse  of  snow  but 
which  pro\ed  to  be  almost  pure  white  salt.  For 
the  first  time  we  found  ourselves  on  land  with 
no  land  in  sight  amid  a  sea  of  salt.  So  vast  is 
this  salt  expanse  that  for  nearly  an  hour  we  could 
see  no  mountains  surrounding  the  plane  of 
whiteness,  and  a  little  further  on  we  found  the 
sea  of  salt  beneath  a  shimmering  sea  of  water 
which  had  but  recently  fallen.  We  pinched  our- 
selves, squinted,  fumbled  around  mentally  and 
asked  questions  to  discover  whether  we  were  in 
our  right  senses  and  on  earth.  Strange  large 
land  is  this  which  we  inhabit!  We  ought  to  live 
several  lives  to  enjoy  it.  And  it  matters  little 
which  road  you  travel,  for  each  has  a  beauty  pe- 
culiar to  its  own. 

May  you  take  them  all  in,  and  in  winter 
time  at  that,  and  when  no  Fair  is  in  progress, 
and  no  crowd  to  struggle  for  lodging  and  food. 
For  the  greatest  show  is  the  country  and  its 
pro(/«cfs  and  its  cir'mafe  and  its  people  and 
its  progress. 

The  Pen 

In  the  commercial  life  of  today,  better  work  is 
demanded  of  the  pen  than  ever  before;  because 
it  is  the  implement  of  quality,  of  individuality 
of  expression,  and  of  commercial  record. 

Thoughts,  I   gleaned  from    The    Business 
Educator  and  used  in  a  course  of  study.    1 
wish  I  could  burn  them  into  the  minds  of  my 
pupils.    I  pass  them  along  for  their  worth. 
I.  R.  Stout, 

Prin.  Coml.  Dept.,  of  H.  S. 

Bellaire.  Ohio,  Dec.  27,  1912. 
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In  undertaking  to  conduct  a  series  of  lessons 
in  armlmovement  writing,  I  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  all  understand  the  spirit  in  which 
the  work  is  to  be  done.  As  I  understand  it, 
these  lessons  are  given  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
assisting  those  who  are  trying  to  advance  them- 
selves. Now.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am 
anxious  to  do  my  part.  To  make  the  most  im- 
provement, it  will  be  as  necessary  for  you  to 
follow  my  instructions  as  it  is  to  follow  your 
doctor's  advice  when  you  submit  your  case  to 
his  care.  I  believe  that  you  would  read  a  doc- 
tor's directions  more  than  once,  if  you  were  in 
doubt  as  to  his  meaning,  and  after  reading 
them,  I  think  you  would  try  hard  to  carry  them 
out  to  the  very  letter.  I  want  you  to  read  my 
instructions  with  equal  consideration  and 
carry  them  out  fully.  Your  ability  to  improve 
your  writing  depends  upon  your  faithfulness. 

I  would  be  a  queer  doctor  if  I  did  not  wish  In 
know  how  my  patients  are  progressit3g.  and 
since  I  cannot  very  well  visit  you  -  I  want  you 
to  send  your  work  to  me  for  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion. Come  regularly.  Come  when  you 
have  difficulties  though  you  should  work  out  as 
many  difficulties  as  vou  can  first.  It  gives  ex- 
ercise to  your  backbone,  and  nothing  grows  so 
fast  with  exercise,  or  becomes  dead  so  quickly 
from  lack  of  it.  as  your  backbone  does. 

To  make  your  success  a  certainty,  master  the 
first  lesson  before  attempting  the  second. 
There  is  a  reason  for  the  saying  "Nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success,"  Win  one  victory  and  while 
the  spirit  of  the  conqueror  is  strong  and  fresh 
within  you.  you  will  be  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious  for  a  tougher  problem,  a  stronger  op- 
ponent, or  a  harder  exercise. 

POSITION  IS  IMPORTANT. 

Just  last  week  one  of  the  best  clothiers  in  this 
city  closed  his  doors  to  be  reopened  by  a  re- 
ceiver, and  goods  sold  at  50c  on  the  dollar. 
The  stock  of  goods  carried  by  this  store  was  as 
tine  as  any  in  this  city.  The  business  was  well 
advertised  and  wtll  managed,  but  did  not  make 
a  success  of  its  efforts.  By  being  situated  half  a 
block  down  from  the  business  thoroughfare  on  a 
side  street,  it  was  not  in  a  position  to 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  its  efforts.  So 
it  is  in  penmanship.  A  poor  position  dis- 
counts even  the  best  effort.  That  store 
put  forth  every  good  effort,  used  good  ma- 
terial, but  failed  because  of  poor  position.  In- 
tentions, efforts,  and  ability— all  may  he  good. 
yet  without  good  position  you  are  hamlicapped. 

Like  the  veteran  general  of  the  battle  tielil, 
we  students  of  penmanship  should  constantly 
strive  to  better  our  working  position  lest  we  Hnd 
ourselves  fighting  a  losing  struggle.  Good  po- 
sition has  mafle  many  a  business  venture  a  suc- 
cess, (jnod  position  has  decided  many  a  battle 
on  the  ballletield  and  good  position  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be.  the  very  thing  by 
which  the  mastery  of  penmanship  is  attained. 


No.  2.  Side  of  the  hand  marked  x  and  wrist 
must  both  be  kept  up  from  paper  to  insure  free- 
dom Hand  rests  and  slides  on  the  joint  of  lit- 
tle finger.  Penholder  crosses  hand  at  the 
knuckles  or  thereabout. 


T  am  so  in  earnest  about  your  position -it 
means  so  much  to  you.  Then  again,  many  will 
get  into  good  position  at  the  start  and  fail  to 
maintain  it.  Say!  What  woukl  you  think  of  a 
general  nn  a  battletield  who  would  leave  a  po- 
sition of  advantage  before  the  battle  was  won? 
Do  you  take  the  hint?  Get  into  good  position 
before  you  start;  maintain  it  tlinju^li  all 
voiir  practice  piTiocls,  keep  it  also  after  you 
have  won  a  good  hand  writing  and  you  will  be 
in  line  for  promotion  and  success. 

I  believe  that  you  realize  by  this  time  the  im- 
portance of  sitting  in  position.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Doner,  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most teachers  of  arm  movement  writing,  says, 
"(jood  position  is  two  thirds  of  good  writing." 
I  believe  that  this  statement  can  be  proved. 
You  will  want  to  know  what  a  good  position  is. 

A  good  p()sition  must  admit  of  good  work.  It 
must  be  natural  so  as  to  be  untiring,  and  must 
be  healthful.  The  position  explained  here  is 
considered  good : 

Sit  well  l^ack  on  the  chair  (which  should  have 
its  nearest  edge  an  inch  or  more  back  from  the 
desk  or  table)  with  your  arms  hanging  straight 
from  the  shoulder;  bend  forward  from  the  hips 
with  the  back  straight  and  head  and  neck  in  line 
with  the  body  or  spine,  but  do  not  lean 
against  the  desk;  keep  the  soles  of  yonr  shoes 
tiat  on  the  Moor;  now,  raise  the  arms  and  place 
them  on  the  desk,  elbows  out  and  hands  coming 
together  in  fr  »nt  of  you— no,  don't  touch  the 
pen  yet.  Now,  see  that  your  left  elbow  is 
placed  about  two  inches  in  from  the  edge  of  the 
desk,  and  the  left  arm  almost  parallel  with  the 
edge  of  the  desk;  keep  right  elbow  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  olf  the  desk.  So  far  it  has  been 
easy.    Have  j'ou  carried  out  every  instruction? 

PEN-HOLDING. 

The  next  part  concerns  pen-holding,  and  is 
very  important.  Hold  pen  lightly,  using 
thumb  and  lirst  two  fingers,  pressing  the  pen 
against  the  side  of  the  second  linger  opposite 
the  end  of  the  nail.  (See  illustration.)  The 
pen  point  should  project  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
from  the  end  of  the  first  linger,  and  the  pen 
should  cross  the  hand  at  the  knuckle  of  the  first 
finger.  The  wrist  should  be  held  Hat  enough  to 
keep  the  penholder  pointing  at  the  point  of  the 
shoLlder.  That  places  everything  in  posiliim 
but  the  third  and  fourth  fingers.  They  must  be 
put  in  place  and  sfa_r  ?/jere  if  we  are  to  get 
good  results.  Do  not  let  tlie  little  tlnger 
separate  itself  from  the  others.  Do  not 
let  it  he  straight— refer  frequently  lotheil- 
lustration.  Keep  the  third  and  fourth  fingers 
curved  and  supporting  each  other,  and  make 
the  hand  rest  and  slide  on  the  joint  of  the  little 
Hnger.  Keep  your  wrist  up.  Your  right  arm 
must  rest  in  only  two  places:  on  the  muscle  just 
below  the  elbow,  and  on  the  side  of  the  little 
finger,  between  tip  of  Hnger  and  the  Hrst  joint, 
or  on  the  sitle  of  the  joint  itself. 

If  you  must  lean  upon  the  desk,  the  left  arm 
must  bear  that  weight.  The  left  hand  is  to  hold 
and  move  the  paper  The  lower  end  of  the  pa- 
per should  point  at  the  space  between  your 
body  and  your  elbow.  Can  you  Hnd  that  space? 
Do  you  fully  understand  all  that  has  been  sai<l 
about  position?  If  not  review  it  thoroughly. 
(Jood  position  is  two-thirds  oi  the  Hght. 

A  person  writing,  can  well  be  corn  pared  to  a 
typewriting  machine,  particularly  so  as  to  the 
method  of  moving  the  paper.  Just  as  all  the 
tvpe  of  a  typewriterslrike  down  in  one  spot,  so 
should  the  hand  be  kept  writing  over  one  spot 
on  the  desk.  This  is  managed  by  the  proper 
moving  of  the  paper.  Before  you  have  prac- 
ticed long  you  will  have  discovered  that  you 
can  do  your  best  work  when  your  pen  is  work- 
ing directly  in  front  of  you  and  about  eight  or 
ten  inches  from  the  edge. 

Now  the  plan  is  to  have  the  hand  stay  in  that 
position,  by  shifting  the  paper  to  suit,  just  as  the 
carriage  of  the  typewriter  runs  along  to  keep 
ilean  paper  under  the  falling  type.  So  when 
you  are  writing  at  the  left  edge  of  the  paper,  the 
page  should  be  pushed  well  to  the  right  to  al- 
low the  hand  to  remain  over  the  spot 
marking  the  best  writing  position.  Then, 
instead  of  the  right  arm  moving  right- 
ward,  the  left  hand  draws  the  paper  leftward 
making  it  pass  under  the  right  hand.  Of  course 
this  is  done  between  words  and  not  while  the 
hand  is  in  the  act  of  writing.  When  the  line  is 
Hnisheilthe  paper  is  pushed   back  to  the  right, 


thus  keeping  the  right  hand  constantly  overa 
small  spot  on  the  table. 

Do  you  understand  the  movement  of  the  pa- 
per from  right  to  left?  Then  there  is  the 
movement  of  the  paper  from  the  body 
and  toward  the  body.  When  you  start  to  write  at 
the  top  of  the  page,  have  the  paper  almost  entire- 
ly under  the  right  hand  and  arm,  with  the  right 
elbow  in  its  position,  i.  e  ,  an  inch  off  the  desk. 
Tlien  keep  that  elbow  of  yours  in  that  po- 
sition. Don  't  let  it  work  farther  hack  off 
the  desk,  nor  let  it  get  up  on  the  desk  Just 
as  the  carriage  of  the  typewriter  moves  the 
paper  up  for  every  line,  so  should  the  left  hand 
keep  working  the  paper  out  from  under  the  right 
arm,  until  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  the  paper 
has  been  moved  from  you.  a  distance  equal  to  its 
own  length. 

The  above  is  the  most  complicated  part  of  the 
instruction  yet  given.  Do  you  understand  it? 
kead  it  over  again  to  be  sure.    It  is  important. 

ARM   MOVEMENT  !     HOW  CREATED. 

I  think  it  advisable  that  you  understand  some- 
thing about  the  way  in  which  we  cause  the  arm 
to  roll  on  the  muscle  of  the  fore  arm.  Now, 
that  muscle  <loes  not  cause  itself  to  roll,  though 
many  think  that  it  does.  Does  the  trolly  car 
move  itself  without  power,  or  the  auto  without 
gasoline?  If  you  stop  to  think  I  believe  you 
will  be  convinced  that  the  power  that  moves  an 
object  comes  from  out  side  that  object.  So  it  is 
in  the  arm.  and  since  it  is  the  large  muscles  on 
the  back  and  chest  and  in  the  upper  arm  that 
produce  the  rolling  motion  so  necessary  to  ease 
and  speetl  in  writing,  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
have  the  clothing  of  the  right  arm  loose  and 
free.  Remove  yout  coat  and  roll  up  your  sleeve 
some  time  and  see  how  easily  your  arm  will  roll. 

MATERIAL  OR    SUPPLIES. 

It  is  said  that  a  good  workman  never  blames 
his  tools,  and  there  is  a  reason.  A  good  work- 
man never  keeps  poor  tools,  "^'ou  will  not  have 
loblamey<ur  pen,  paper,  ink,  or  desk,  if  they 
are  good,  and  the  best  costs  but  little  more 
than  the  poorest,  (jet  a  good  supply  of  paper 
that  has  a  good  surface,  and  a  penholder  with 
cork  or  rubber  grip,  a  free  Hewing  blue  or  black 
ink,  and  an  inkwell  to  keep  it  in.  By  using  an 
inkwell  you  can  avoid  getting  ink  on  \  our 
Hngers.  There  is  nothing  like  an  inkwell— 
"Everybody's  using  them!"  Use  a  pen  wiper 
and  get  a  good  supply  of  blotters.  Select  a 
rather  stlH  pen  to  start  with,  one  that  will  write  a 
good  strong  line,  then  if  you  can  get  a  table  or 
desk  to  have  as  your  very  own.  where  you  can 
keep'these  materials,  and  which  you  can  use 
whenever  yon  wish,  we  will  get  along  fine. 

Now.  if  vou  have  trouble  getting  satisfactory 
supplies,  the  publishers  of  this  paper.  Messrs. 
Zaner  &  Bloser.  Columbus.  Ohio,  can  furnish 
you  with  the  very  best  at  prices  that  are  very 
moderate.  Vou  will  have  this  advantage  in  buy- 
ing from  them.— they  are  fine  penmen,  and  the 
supplies  they  sell  are  tested  by  long  usage. 
Their  catalogue  of  supplies  is  free  for  the  asking. 


.\o.  1  Penholder  pointing  at  right  shoulder. 
See  h«)w  ringers  support  each  other.  Left  hand 
holds  paper  firmly,  and  draws  the  paper  left- 
ward when  necessary  and  as  explained  in  in- 
structions. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

Copy  No.  1.  Are  yoii  sitting  in  position?  Be  s'are  that  yon  are.  Do  you  understand  how  to  place  tlie  paper  ami  move  it?  Are  vou  holding  your 
pen  as  instructed  and  as  shown  in  the  illustrations?  If  so,  help  yourself  to  the  ink.  I'm  a  great  believer  in  the  power  of  work  to  overcome  obstacles. 
We  will  omit  all  preliminaries.  See  arrow  for  direction.  Roll  your  arm  around  on  the  muscle,  making  the  little  finger  slide  in  an  oval  two-thirds  as 
wide  as  long.  Be  sure  aliout  that  part  of  it,  that  the  little  finger  is  sliding  and  going  in  the  same  oval  form  as  the  copy.  That  is  the  test  of  a  good  start 
Make  two  pages  of  the  copy,  seven  revolutions  to  each  oval,  and  keeping  the  ovals  touching  each  other. 

Copy  No.  2.  Watch  the  arrow.  Now  swing  them  otf.  Lift  the  pen  while  still  swinging,  pull  the  paper  to  the  left  and  swing  at  the  second  without 
any  pause  or  slack  in  the  motion.    Make  them  slant  like  the  copy.    Make  one  page. 

Copy  No.  3.  Get  the  habit  now  of  watching  the  arrows  for  direction.  In  other  words,  take  the  medicine  as  the  doctor  prescribes.  He  has  a  reason 
for  going  in  this  direction.  Have  you  mastered  the  two  preceding  exercises?  If  not,  you  know  \'our  duty  to  yourself.  Do  not  lea%'e  them  until  you 
feel  that  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  Ke-nemJier  what  I  said  about  developing  backbone.  Start  now.  then  tell  me  how  you  kept  at  it  until  you  conquered' 
when  you  send  your  lesson  in  for  criticism. 

If  you  have  pa.ssed  the  above  examination  as  to  your  titness  to  attempt  No.  3,  go  to  it.  Use  the  same  rapid  rolling  movement  as  in  No.  1,  but  instead 
of  retracing  your  work,  n^ork  forivard  sIowJj',  tilling  the  entire  space  between  two  blue  lines  on  your  paper.  Keep  edges  even,  let  no  lines  straggle. 
We  will  have  this  often,  but  I  want  one  page  now.  Fill  every  line.  Let  the  pen  just  skim  over  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Don't  press  the  pen  down 
heavily  on  the  paper,  and  don't  give  up  because  your  arm  aches.  The  best  baseball  players,  etc.,  get  stiff  after  the  first  practice.  Stick,  then  keep  on 
sticking. 


Copy  No.  4.  Like  No.  3,  but  double  the  size.  See  arrow  and  lines  showing  spaces  filled.  Leave  muscles  of  arm  loose  or  relaxed.  'Just  roll  me 
around  again  Willie,  around,  around,  around."  No  word  describes  the  movement  for  this  exercise  as  well  as  "roll,"  Roll  off  one  page.  Try  to  excel 
tlie  copy. 

Copy  No.  5  This  is  like  copy  No.  1,  except  that  I  ask  you  to  start  at  a  specified  place.  See  upper  arrow.  Have  pen  in  motion  before  it  comes  down 
to  the  paper,  make  seven  revolutions,  and  lift  it  from  the  paper  before  it  stops.  As  students,  few  of  you  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  that  hint.  Can 
you  take  your  doctor's  word  for  it  that  if  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  mastery  of  arm  movement  writing?    Better  do  one  page  at  least. 

Copy  No.  0.  How  is  that  right  elbow?  Is  it  a  little  off  the  desk?  Feet  flat?  Does  the  position  of  your  body  and  hand  agree  with  instructions  ?  Is 
your  wrist  up  from  the  paperand  pen  holder  pointing  at  the  shoulder?  Why  not  settle  those  questions  now  ? 

This  copy  will  puzzle  you.  You  will  And  that  your  hand  will  go  faster  than  your  brains.  Your  hand  will  finish  that  curve  upward  if  your  brain  tells 
it  to,  so  hustle  up  that  grey  matter.  Finish  with  the  pen  in  motion,  lifting  it  as  it  turns  upwanl.  Make  the  oval  and  finishing  curve  without  lifting  the 
pen  or  slowing  up.    Sp:icp  tliein  f-N-euIv.    Notice  tlie  size  closelv.     Master  it  if  It  retiuires  two  ji.-ises. 


Copy  No.  7-  This  will  show  you  the  result  of  the  preceding  practice.  Is  it  satisfactory  to  you?  See  size  and  direction.  Seven  revolutions  for  the 
oval.  Lift  the  pen  on  the  seventh  swing,  move  over  and  swing  at  the  capital  without  any  hesitation  or  slack  in  the  motion.  Finish  the  capital  upward 
with  pea  in  niotion.  Do  not  gue-'s  at  this.  See  that  the  hand  is  in  motion  going  leftward  when  you  start  the  capital  and  also  in  motion  when  you 
finish  it  and  be  sure  the  left  side  of  the  capital  is  curved  as  much  as  the  right  side,  and  the  two  ends  evenly  rounded.  Count  for  your  practice— 1,  2,  3.  4, 
5,  6,  7.  for  the  oval,  1.  2.  3,  for  capital.    One  page  at  least. 

Copy  No.  8.  Keep  the  motion  up.  Start  leftward,  pen  in  motion  before  coming  down  to  paper,  finishing  in  motion  upirard.  Make  60  a  minute 
to  a  count  — ),  2,  3;  1,3.3;  etc      Do  enough  practice  to  get  your  work  uniform  in  size  and  slant.    Finishinn  curve  is  short. 


Copy  No.  U.  See  starting  point  and  direction.  To  get  the  straight  line  or  pulling  exercise  do  not  change  the  angle  of  tne  paper,  but  pull  the  arm 
into  the  sleeve  and  push  it  out  again  rapidly  and  without  lifting  the  pen.  Keep  ovals  and  straight  line  exercises  on  same  slant.  No !  don't  make  all  the 
ovals  first.    Play  fair  or  not  at  all.    Thank  you.    Ten  lines  re{)uire<I. 

Copy  No.  10.  See  arrow.  Start  slightly  upward,  curve  rapidly  to  base  line.  Up  stroke  of  oval  part  almost  straight.  Finish  with  a  pulling  exercise 
retr:iced  five  times,  all  made  without  lifting  the  pen.  This  letter  cannot  be  made  clean  cut  unless  the  arm  is  in  motion  before  the  pen  comes  in  contact 
with  the  paper.    Swing  at  'em. 

Copy  No.  11.  Start  as  in  No.  10.  Try  to  close  the  letter,  and  retrace  halfway  down,  making  a  turn  on  the  base  line  and  finish  with  pen  in  motion. 
Don't  leave  it  until  you've  masteretl  it.    Use  your  eyes  and  brains, 


,^J^u<i/n£4i^<(i&u^i^ir'      ^ 


"r/.  r/.r7.r7y  (7^6060(7.(2^(7^  ay  7^  66  66^  6(6  TO  6(7 

CdpvNii  12  Here'sa  good  blai-k  one.  Keep  paper  in  usual  positinn.  Make  arm  move  in  anil  mit  of  the  sleeve,  all  up  line.s  straight  from  the 
hodv  clown  lines  toward  the  body,  anri  see  that  the  little  linger  slides  over  the  paper  just  as  the  pen  point  does.  Do  not  use  a  hmge  action.  Workasin- 
tructed,  keeping  edges  as  even  as  possible.  Do  not  lift  pen  more  than  four  times  to  each  line,  pulling  paper  leftward  "between  acts  as  explained  pre- 
viously.   Eight  lines  required. 

Copy  No.  13.  Like  No.  12  but  only  half  a  space  high.  Train  the  eye  to  get  it  even  without  a  guide  line.  Acquire  controlled  force  by  mastering 
this.    Stay  in  position. 


Copy  No.  14.  Here  is  a  natural  exercise,  up  lines  being  curved,  down  lines  straight.  Master  it  now  if  yon  would  deserve  success.  Make  it  half  a 
space  high  with  parts  rather  narrow.    Make  the  little  finger  slide. 

Copy  No.  15.  Curve  the  up  line,  down  line  straight.  Get  a  round  turn  after  the  letter  and  finish  with  pen  still  in  motion.  The  connected  letters 
should  be  widely  and  evenly  spaded.  Make  four  together.  The  dot  is  part  of  the  letter,  so  place  it  carefully.  See  how  connecting  lines  run  along 
the  base  line,  then  curve  up'.     Half  a  page  of  this.    Thank  you. 

Copy  No  16.  Two  undotted  "I's"  made  close  together  make  this  letter.  Keep  letter  at  least  as  ileep  as  it  is  wiile.  Keep  down  lines  parallel  but 
try  not  to  break  the  line  on  the  second  down  stroke.  .\im  for  a  graceful  product  by  getting  a  light  graceful  motion.  Connected  letters  have  same  con- 
necting stroke  as  No.  15.    Wide  spacing  helps  the  movement.    Swing  out.    Win  out  if  you  have  to  do  a  whole  page. 


"Y^yyyyyyf^y  ^^^.7^^y^y^yyyyyy^y^^^^y^.^^.^y:^y^y^7y 


L-nth 


Lift  pen  from   paper  while  still  i 


I  want  you  to  leatn  to  enjoy  these 


Copy  No.  IT.     Write  15  on  a  lice,  finishing  off  on  the  ■ 
movement  drills.    They  help  wonderfully.    Light  lines. 

Copy  No.  18.  Here's  a  c|ueer  one,  but  1  believe  vou'lHiiul  it  helpful.  It  is  like  a  small  '■(/'finishing  upward  and  to  the  left.  Start  leftward,  ^ 
little  down  from  the  top  of  the  space.  Learn  to  curve  the  down  line  in  the  loop  as  much  as  the  right  side  of  it.  Do  not  let  it  get  long.  ^  on  are  not 
ly  to  make  it  too  wide.    This  one  mastered  makes  the  next  easy. 

Copy  No.  m.  This  combines  the  loop  of  No.  18.  with  the  oval  and  finishing  line  of  No.  17.  Make  the  little  loop  slant  the  same  as  the  outer 
part.  Llse  all  the  force  you  can  control.  Cet  them  down  to  three-quarters  of  a  space.  Start  and  finish  with  pen  in  motii-  ■  "—.f  ►-.-»»  ■."-^o  h„» 
on  this  letter. 


vantto  see  some  fine  work 


TTDO  O  O  O  QQO  QOQ 


"6^'^  d   d    d  d  d  d  d  d  ^   d^d^(^d^dd^^d^6)2dd^ 


'P  (6yyy(^yy(i'(^yi^(:^^(7y(y&(7(7&(l- 


■&77. 


Cotiv  No.  an.    Notice  the  sizi 
1.  like  the  loop  of  capital  "C" 


direction,  and  slant  of  these  ovals.    I  have  made  the  capital  beginning  with  a  closed  or  blind  loop.     You  may  make  it 
nade  sm.ill.  if  you  {.refer  it.     Now  see  last  line  of  No.  21.    This  capital  consists  of  parts  of  two  direct  ovals,  lappniR 
nther,  making'the  loop  point  downward  cuonKh  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  general  slant. 
N(.w  make  twelve  or  fifteen  lines  of  No.  20.  keeping  the  motion  up,  counting  1,  2,  3,  4.  .5,  H,  7;  for  the  oval,  ami  1,2,3;  for  the  capital.     Don't  lose 
your  courage  in  going  from  the  oval  to  the  capital.    Swing  at  them  strongly  and  finish  with  pen  in  motion. 


Od'0(70(70yO&0(70eOy 


iSj£L(f:  (5  (S  6- 6^  cScS  (S  cS  cS  (S  cS  c5(5  d^d: 

y  7.  yy  yy&&66y&ye(7&y7^e 


*^^f3Su<i/n^dVSjfUu^^Ufr      ^ 
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Copy  No.  21.  When  you  feel  safe  in  leaving  No.  2U,  take  up  the  next  and  make  two  pa^es  of  it.  Since  it  is  formed  of  two  ovals,  you  must  not  let 
the  two  parts  on  the  left  get  tiat,  or  straight.  Swing  them  out  round.  Do  not  allow  a  corner  to  form  next  the  base  line.  Remember  howto  finish.  Now 
stick,  get  as  good  form  as  you  can,  but  be  sure  they  are  free.  Up  to  this  time  your  chief  aim  should  be  to  get  freedom  even  if  you  must  sacrifice  form, 
(jo  tc  it  and  win. 

Copy  No.  22.  Here's  a  review.  Get  them  down  to  three-quarters  of  the  space  between  the  two  blue  lines.  Finishing  loop  at  top  is  mostly  on  the 
right  half  of  the  oval.  Test  yours  by  drawing  a  line  lengthwise  of  the  capital.  Finish  as  previously  instructed.  Count  1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  e,  7 :  for  the  oval,  1, 
3;  for  the  capital.    Enjoy  your  practice  and  roll  otT  ten  lines. 

Copy  No.  23.  See  slight  curve  at  top  and  space  at  x.  Loop  is  not  flat  on  line  but  slanting  and  narrow.  Finishing  line  bends  back  to  base  line. 
Make  eight  lines  and  compare  them  closely  with  the  copy. 

Copy  No.  24.  This  letter  consists  of  the  last  half  of  capitaP'O"  joined  to  the  principle  shown  in  No.  23.  Keep  both  parts  on  the  line.  That  will 
keep  you  hustling.  Count  for  your  practice— 1.  2.  3;  1,  2.  3:  or  1.  2.  lift:  1.  2.  lift.  Practice  with  a  good  brisk  swing  and  s^Hdj- /nuc/i.  One  page 
required. 

Copy  Xo.  25.  Go  from  the  first  right  over  to  the  second.  Don't  pause  nor  lift  the  pen.  Get  them  alike  in  the  slant,  size  and  proportion.  Do  not  let 
this  capital  get  pointed  at  the  top.  Grit  your  teeth  and  make  that  little  finger  slide  on  the  paper,  and  make  your  thumb  stop  working,  "i'ou  will  master 
this  if  you  are  cfeter/jiifiedto  win.  I  hope  you  are  all  determined.  Get  your  fighting  blood  up  and  don't  let  anything  get  by  you  unmastered.  Do 
one  page  of  this  exercise  and  keep  them  small.    Now  work. 


'%- 


o-v  (yo(yocrO(yocr( 


i^    c4^    r7^   ^ 2^  g/^  ^     tf7<v   (JtV  <7V   i?V  cA~  £^  C7<C  <S^  <5^  ^=K.iS7<C_^    c/i  ^^  £7<1 


Copy  No.  26.  Are  you  easily  stumped?  See  the  arrow.  This  goes  the  other  round.  Make  it  three-fourth  of  the  space  high,  five  exercises  to  the  line. 
Roll  the  arm  gracefully  and  make  ten  lines  at  least. 

Copy  No.  27.    Stirt  upward  as  in  preceding  copy.    The  exercise  should  be  done  with  a  good  fast  rolling  motion.    Only  four  on  a  line. 

Copy  No.  28.  See  where  and  how  you  start.  Make  the  first  space  of  this  exercise  no  wider  than  the  others.  Master  both  the  beginning  cur\e  and 
the  exercise.  No  space  should  be  wider  than  it  is  deep.  Five  on  aline,  round  tops,  and  angles  at  base  line.  Finish  upward  with  pen  in  motion.  Do 
half  a  page  briskly  and  keep  down  to  one-fourth  of  the  space. 


>i 


^fyr.r/'rrrrryiy  ^WMFJ^^fTryryrrrr,  y  ffTffdMD^ddrrrrrr^yfl^^^y^^^rrry^y-yj^ 


Copy  No.  29.  Study  the  large  one.  Start  from  thebase  line,  or  below  it,  curving  both  up  lines  well.  Keep  down  lines  parallel.  The  turn  after  the 
letter  at  the  base  line  is  important.    Do  not  make  the  letter  too  wide  for  its  height. 

Copy  No.  30.  Here  is  the  first  word.  Keep  all  down  lines  parallel  by  drawing  them  all  toward  the  body.  The  turns  on  the  base  line  (see  arrows,) 
should  all  be  alike.    Finish  upward  with  a  good  forceful  stroke.    Write  one  page. 


/Ti^yf/fyny  ,yy?yryfy7^zy  /O-z^-^L^yT-T^  /^Tn^tAyn^  /m^-t-c^^^iy  yrui-tyT^  yn^^u^ 

Copy  No.  31.  Get  good  strong  beginning  and  ending  lines.  Have  you  the  courage  to  begin  like  the  copy,  or  do  you  strike  insidewise?  The 
sooner  you  stop  feeding  an  old  habit,  the  sooner  you  can  starve  him  out.  Start  now  to  make  the  beginning  stroke  of  these  and  similar  letters  with  a 
good  strong  left  curve. 

Copy  No.  32.  This  word  is  composed  of  such  simple  forms  that  you  should  not  be  content  unless  you  write  it  in  a  very  superior  style.  Have  you 
gotten  into  the  habit  of  finishing  upward,  raising  the  pen  while  still  in  motion? 

Copy  No.  33.    Five  exercises  on  a  line.    Do  if  with  arm  rolling  all  muscles  relaxed.    Eight  lines  should  get  the  arm  going  nicely. 

Copy  No.  34.    This  letter  is  like  a  small  letter  "1."    Keep  down  stroke  straight,  then  get    a    turn    on    the   line,  finishing  stroke  turned  upward  and 
ended  lightly.    Keep  loop  open.    In  writing  four  together  the  connecting  lines  should  run  along  base  line  with  the  little  finger  slipping  easily.    This 
letter  is  used  more  than  any  other,  so  do  your  best. 
J' 


^/l^l^^     yj-yny  yy^y  yT-T^l^ 


Copy  No.  35.  Strong  beginning  and  ending  strokes  are  very  desirable.  Do  not  let  the  letter  "e"  get  too  close  to  the  letter  "n."  Do  not  forget  to 
dot  the  letter  "i." 

Copy  No.  36.  I  believe  that  short  words  make  the  penman,  yet  1  want  to  see  whether  you  have  developed  freedom  enough  to  write  this  word 
without  lifting  the  pen.    All  turns  on  the  base  line  shonld  be  alike.    Are  yours?    All  down  lines  should  be  straight  and  parallel.    One  page,  please. 
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M^>3Suim£d^:(/(uaiir      ^ 


y-m^^-'-^^-T,-^  •      'T-?^/^-^ 


^^yn^^r?  ^.^}^/y 


Copy  No.  37.  Look  at  your  copy,  then  turn  the  page  end  for  end.  Did  you  find  out  anything?  How  does  the  turn  at  the  top  compare  with  that  at 
the  base  line?  How  do  the  begrinning;  strokes,  the  cross  strclie  and  ending  strolse  slant?  Don't  guess.  Study  until  you  know  and  know  that  you 
know.  Since  the  line  that  crosses  the  down  line  slants  the  same  as  the  beginning  line  which  is  made  upward,  we  should  make  the  crossing  stroke  up- 
ward.   Then  the  hand  will  do  it  naturally. 

Copy  No.  38.  Begin  like  "X,"  but  make  the  second  space  a  little  narrower.  The  little  dot  or  retrace  at  Ihe  top  of  the  second  up  line  is  best  made 
by  coming  straight  back  along  the  same  line  or  by  turning  at  the  top,  coming  down  so  close  to  the  left  of  the  up  line  that  the  ink  tills  the  loop  form- 
ing a  nicedot  or  retrace,  which  may  be  /^  of  the  up  line  in  length.  In  joining  three  letters  do  not  let  connecting  line  sag.  Now  send  me  in  some  nice 
work  on  this  letter.    Never  mind  the  aches,  if  there  be  any.    Be  game.    One  page  at  least.    Thank  you.    1  knew  yon  could. 


Copy  No.  39.  Play  fair,  cross  your  "x"  upward.  Get  a  good  retrace  on  last  stroke  of  "v"  so  you  can  get  a  loop  in  "e"  without  making  it  higher 
than  the  other  letters.    Are  you  a  sticker?    Do  not  tell  me,  "show  aic." 

Copy  No.  40.  Make  first  part  like  first  part  of  the  letter  "n."  Now  watch  the  up  line.  It  runs  right  back  along  the  down  line  for  -•,  of  the  distance 
but  continues  perfectly  straight.  Now  see  that  the  dot  or  retrace  leaves  part  of  the  up  line  standing  there  alone.  See  arrow.  The  retrace  is  made  as 
explained  for  small  letter  "v."  I  want  to  caution  you  against  making  a  turn  on  the  base  line  in  making  this  letter.  You  will  discover  why.  Keep 
Utile  finger  sliding  and  your  mind  busy.    Examine,  compare,  and  correct  each  error. 

Copy  No,  41.    Watch  turns  and  retraced  parts  closely.    Space  evenly.    One  page,  please. 


'^7.^7^^ 


_zl2:l3^^Z^  XZ^T^-<2>"  X^-^-^i<2^ /T^^T^^Z^'z-Z^T^^?^ 


Copy  No.  42.  Master  this  exercise,  called  the  reverse  or  indirect  oval.  Do  not  shift  paper  to  make  the  straight  line  exercise.  Write  eight  lines 
with  a  good  vigorous  swing. 

Copy  No.  43.  Can  you  think  fast  enough  to  go  from  the  straight  line  exercise  to  the  small  oval  without  lifting  your  pen?  Be  game.  Work  till  you 
can.  Make  eight  up-and-down  strokes  to  the  pulling  exercise  and  live  revolutions  to  the  oval.  W.atch  the  arrows  or  you  waste  your  time  and  ink. 
Eight  more  lines.     I  hope  you  are  arranging  your  work  orderly,  filling  the  lines  from  end  to  end. 


Copy  No.  44.  Cet  your  eye  on  the  up  line.  See  how  it  starts  leftward  along  base  line  and  rises  in  a  weli-bent  curve.  Then  come  down  straight. 
To  get  the  last  part,  do  not  lift  the  pen  but  go  back  along  the  down  line,  retracing  it  if  possible  and  finish  with  the  oval,  raising  the  pen  while  still  in 
motion.    Write  two  pages  intelligently. 

Copy  No.  45.  Make  the  capital  with  a  good  strong  up  line  and  an  oval  finished  with  pen  in  motion.  Make  the  up  line  of  the  letter  "i"  parallel 
with  ending  line  of  capital.    Now  get  good  strong  ending  lines,  like  copy.    Send  me  some  good  work  on  this  plate. 


,-4^}n 


^y  J^^ 
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Copy  No.  46.  Watch  the  artow.  Now  wade  into  it.  Keep  at  it  until  you  can  go  around  the  oval  part  five  times  and  still  leave  white  paper  in  the 
loop.    Swing  out. 

Copy  No.  47.  Do  not  try  this  if  you  have  not  practiced  No.  46.  Keep  top  oval  round  on  top  and  keep  littie  loop  pointing  upward.  Finish  by 
stopping  the  pen  on  the  paper  and  you'll  get  a  dot  like  copy. 

Copy  No.  48.    This  style  connects  easily  with  the  letter  to  follow.    Master  that  finishing  line.    Keep  the  arm  working  smoothly. 


'/y'y6^'/6^>^5!6W/7/^^/^ 

"yy>y?y?y?^j9j?y?j9/?y?j9j^yj?j9 

"^J9^J^  .I3J9J$.^J$J^  ^JSJ9.BjSJ2. 

.^^3Bia/n^y^^^^iifr      ^ 
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Copy  No.  +9.    Here's  the  test  of  your  practice  on  capital  "B."    Strong  motions  bring  strong  lines.    See  how  beautifully  you  can    curve  the  ending 
stroke.    Lift  pen  while  still  in  motion.    Better  do  one  page. 

Copy  No.  50.    This  is  a  review.    Watch  the  arrow  and  write  eight  lines.    Learn  to  enjoy  your  work.    Go  to  the  oval  without  lifting  your  pen. 


Copy  No.  51.  This  letter  consists  of  a  capital  "p"  with  a  small  loop  and  finishing  line  added.  Bring  loop  in  to  the  down  line,  anil  keep  the  space 
on  the  base  line  between  the  first  and  second  down  lines  narrow.    Make  the  letter  without  lifting  the  pen. 

Copy  No.  53.  There  is  nothing  now  here  except  the  last  stroke.  Keep  it  at  least  as  high  as  the  first  part  of  the  letter.  Notice  that  the  first  stroke 
of  the  small  letters  do  not  cut  through  the  ending  lines  of  the  capital. 


Business 
Writing 

F.  O.  PINKS, 
Lansing,  Mtch..  Busi- 
ness Ontversity 

Send  specimens  with  self 
afidressed  postal  to  The 
Business  Kdni-ator  .Crltl- 


Students  of  Penmanship!  Don't  fail  to  follow  the 
lessons  being  given  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Pinks. 
They  offer  an  unusual  opportunity  to  master  a 
practical  handwriting.  These  lessons  are  worth  at 
least  $500.00,  but  it  is  up  to  you  as  to  how  much 
you  get  out  of  them. 


^7—7^^^^ 


/C^^^^-O-'i^Jt^  _,---zf^-2>^- 


?-Zr.<:/ 


; ^— Zj/     ^St^t7^-Z:^->'Z-2^  c^^^^-<^ 


'^^1^^ 


y 


^Z..^'C^i>c^-z:^..'^z^^'-^  -^ 


.^^fSSiO/neU^J^iUu^a/ifr      % 


.-^y^c^C'.c-,^'-^^'^^^^ 


^:;/-;^'Z-i^iA-T^i-.^t^-^-^C^rL^ 


^-<£6l..J,.:^^<iL^if-J-y7^^'f^^^^ 


■f.^^Cy^^zy 


C.  C.  Oiirsler,  pupil  (if  V.  M.  Kiipert,  Lockyear's  Business  CdlleRe,  Evaiisville,  Iml. 
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By  Gertrude  Chynowelh,  Stb  grade  student  of  H.  A.  Don, 
Laurium,  Mich. 


By  Nellie  Schuyler,  pupil,  Otero  Co.  Com'l  H.  S.,  Junto,  Colo., 
A.  P.  Meub,  penman. 


■// 

/ 
/ 

'L    ^ 

ih 

-        -f    - 

^J:^  f 

A  ^ 

i 

JiJi 

./? 

Ic   .. 

Specimen  of  arm  movement  writing:  on  cheap  paper  and  rough  desk  by  pupil  live  and  one-half  years  old  in  the  public  schools  of  Spriugfield, 
Ohio,  Miss  Edna  E.  Schuppener,  supervisor  of  writing.  The  reproduction  does  net  show  the  freedom  indicated  in  the  original.  The  average  of 
the  class  was  high. 


.^^^ud/ned^yi^/iu^aiT-     * 
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THE  VALUE  OF  EXPERIENCE 

"Show  me  a  business  college  pen- 
man who  entered  upon  public  school 
supervisory  work  ten  years  ago  and  I 
will  show  you  a  man  who  has 
changed  his  mind  upon  the  subject  of 
teaching  children  to  write^  or  I  will 
show  you  a  man  who  failed  to  hold 
his  job." 

The  above  was  sometime  ago 
spoken  into  our  editorial  ear  by  one 
who  has  been  a  close  observer  of 
public  school  penmanship  matters 
during  the  past  decade  or  two,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
supervisors  as  well,  and  there  is 
much  truth  in  what  he  said,  for  the 
public  school  end  of  penmanship 
differs  in  many  ways  from  the  busi- 
ness college  end:  Just  about  as 
much  as  children  differ  from  adults, 
which  anyone  who  stops  to  reflect 
will  acknowledge  is  considerable. 

The  immaturity  of  the  child  makes 
it  impossible  for  him  to  grasp 
the  manual  phases  of  writing  on  the 
same  plane  with  adults.  The  child 
lacks  the  quality  of  sustained  atten- 
tion and  concentration  that  the  adult 
possesses.  Indeed  were  these  not 
true  there  would  either  be  no  child- 
hood or  no  adulthood.  The  nervous 
and  muscular  systems  require  years 
of  training,  years  of  effort,  and  years 
of  growth,  to  attain  the  quality  and 
degree  of  sustained  concentration  re- 


quired in  the  kind  of  writing  taught 
in  commercial  schools.  As  a  conse- 
quence, penmen  who  drift  from  the 
business  college  to  public  schools 
generally  change  their  opinions  con- 
cerning the  best  methods  for  teach- 
ing children  to  write,  both  in  the  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grades.  They 
soon  detect  that  more  patience  and 
perseverance,  as  well  as  more  simple 
and  repeated  explanations,  are  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the 
child  than  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
of  adults.  Moreover,  they  recognize 
that  exercises  need  to  be  reviewed 
more  frequently,  and  work  given 
more  deliberately,  and  in  smaller 
doses,  than  in  business  colleges,  or 
normals,  or  high  schools. 

Fortunate  is  the  teacher  of  writing 
whocan  stop  toconsiderthechildquite 
as  much  as  the  art  of  writing.  Quite 
as  fortunate  is  the  teacher  who  can 
stoop  to  the  child's  level  and  lift  it  to 
adult  efficiency,  without  exacting  too 
much  of  the  child  or  too  little  of  the 
same  child  as  he  merges  into  adult 
life.  To  know  the  child's  limitations 
and  its  possibilities,  and  the  adult's 
needs  and  possibilities  are  es- 
sential to  the  evolution  of  the  best 
methods  and  highest  success. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Brenckmann 

request  the  honor  of  your  presence 

at  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Dorothy 

to 

Mr.  Samuel  Earl  Ruley 

Monday  evening:,  December  the  twenty-third 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twelve 

at  eight-thirty  o'clock 

Broadway  Baptist  Church 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


We  wish  to  announce 
Our  Marriage 
Which  was  quietly  solemnized 
Saturday,  December  Twenty-eighth, 
Nineteen  hundred  twelve 
At  home  to  our  triends 
After  January  5th 
Atlanta,  d'a 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.C.Childs. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  V.  Manchester 
Announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Viola 
to 
Mr.  Glen  W.  Klinper 
in  Wednesday  noon.  December  Twenty-fifth, 
Nineteen  Hundred   twelve, 
Burnside,  Iowa 
At  Home 
After  January  first 
Burnside,  Iowa 


Mr.  Alphonse  A.  Erblang 
Miss  Sarah  Helen  Dick 
Married 
Saturday.  December  twenty- first, 
nineteen  hundred  twelve, 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
.\t  Home 
after  February  first 
Pocatello,  Idafio 
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the  most  valuable  in  the  long  run. 
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expression  of  conscientious  opinions 
upon  topics  related  thereto.  Your 
tiioughts  are  cordially  in^■ited. 
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TEACHING  AND  DOING 

We  have  heard  it  frequently  said 
that  commercial  teachers  and  com- 
mercial school  men  can  talk  and 
teach  business  but  cannot  do  busi- 
ness. These  remarks  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  commercial 
schools  do  not  flourish  financially  as 
their  cause  would  justify,  and  be- 
cause our  associations  are  sometimes 
in  a  poor  way  financiall)-. 

And  what  we  have  to  say  now  will 
be  mainly  in  connection  with  our 
commercial  teachers'  associations, 
particularly  the  National  Federation. 

About  half  of  the  time  it  is  on  the 
financial  rocks,  due  more  to  discon- 
nected policies  of  the  various  admin- 
istrations and  to  lack  of  support  than 
to  crookedness,  and  the  disconnected 
policies  of  the  various  administra- 
tions are  due  to  the  change  of  the  of- 
ficers who  should  have  in  charge  the 
financing  of  its  affairs.  The  mem- 
bers themselves  are  to  blame  because 
they  have  not  been  as  consistent  and 
constant  in  their  support  as  good 
sound  business  sense  would  indicate 
that  they  should  be.  For  of  all  peo- 
ple in  the  world  who  ought  to  be  able 
to  act  judiciously  and  alwaj's  with  a 
sober  second  thought  it  is  teachers 
of  business  principles,  and  of  all  peo- 
ple in  the  world  who  ought  to  act 
sanely  and  safely  at  all  time  it  is  the 
young  people  who  are  being  trained 
for  business  responsibilities. 

If  the  teaching  in  our  commercial 
schools  generally  were  no  better  than 
are  the  teachers'  actions  when  it 
comes  to  managing  the  business  of 
our  associations,  schools  generally 
would  have  been  a  thing  of  the  past 
long  since;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  teaching  is  far  superior,  and  the 
managingof  our  private  schools  gen- 
erally far  better  than  the  manage- 
ment of  our  associations.  Impulse, 
favoritism  and  friendship  too  fre- 
quently take  the  place  of  foresight, 
prudence  and  discretion. 

We  recall  not  long  since  at  one  of 
our  meetings  when  the  election  of  of- 
ficers was  before  the  convention  and 
a  place  of  meeting  to  be  determined 
upon,  one  of  the  level  heads  of  the 
profession  arose  and  cautioned  the 
members  to  think  twice  before  they 
acted.  He  had  been  called  upon  for 
spontaneous  remarks,  and  he  uttered 
these  words  believing  they  were  the 
ones  most  needed  at  that  time,  and 
yet  in  spite  of  the  wholesome  sugges- 
tion and  timely  advice   the  conven- 


tion acted  hastily,  even  impulsively 
in  the  selection  of  officers,  place,  and 
time  of  meeting.  What  was  the  real 
sentiment  of  the  few  was  railroaded 
through,  when  the  sober  judgment  of 
a  majority  were  not  in  favor  of  the 
actions  taken. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  our  future 
gatherings  each  member  will  act 
more  impartially  and  less  impulsive- 
ly than  has  been  the  custom,  and 
tnat  the  welfare  of  the  Federation 
rather  than  of  a  few  favoied  individ- 
uals may  be  the  result. 

In  the  Eastern  Association  the  oth- 
er extreme  prevails.  There  the  mat- 
tar  of  electing  officers  is  so  cut  and 
dried  tnat  many  have  but  little  direct 
voice  in  it,  and  as  a  result  a  large 
number  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  clique  which  keep 
it  under  their  control  from  year  to 
year.  We  don't  know  which  is  the 
worse  in  the  long  run. 

To  one  who  has  no  axes  to  grind  or 
favors  to  seek,  it  would  seem  that  the 
steam  roller  process  has  been  em- 
ployed too  extensively  in  the  Eastern 
Association,  though  there  has  been 
too  little  continuity  of  effort  in  the 
National  Association.  The  steam 
roller  is  all  right  to  make  things  run 
smoothly,  but  when  it  is  used  to  de- 
feat the  will  of  the  many  it  is  not 
good.  Likewise  the  absence  of  con 
tinuous  policies  means  good  and 
poor,  effective  and  ineffective  admin- 
istrations. 

After  all  it  is  up  to  the  teachers 
themselves  to  take  and  keep  these 
things  well  in  hand. 

WORK    FOR    MONEY    BUT  STAY 
IxN  SCHOOL 


They  do  not  allow  working  to  inter- 
fere with  going  to  school  in  Ham- 
mond, Indiana.  Special  arrange- 
ments are  made  whereby  boys  and 
girls  may  work  half  a  day  in  certain 
commercial  establishments  and  at- 
tend school  the  balance  of  the  day. 
Hammond  is  a  manufacturing  com- 
munity, where  the  temptation  to 
boys  and  girls  is  strong  to  leave 
school  and  earn  a  living.  Supt.  Mc- 
Daniel's  plan  makes  it  possible  for 
boys  and  girls  to  earn  money,  remain 
in  school,  and  also  make  themselves 
more  efficient  industrially. 

The  plan  at  Hammond  is  based  on 
a  full  realization  of  modern  social  and 
industrial  conditions.  Supt.  Mc- 
Daniel  proceeds  on  the  theory  that, 
while  there  are  certain  general  prin- 
ciples underlying  all  education,  each 
community  has  its  own  special  prob- 
lems that  are  too  often  disregarded 
in  the  making  of  the  schools.  Be- 
sides the  co-operative  school  and 
shop  arrangement,  Hammond  main- 
tains a  night  school  with  an  at- 
tendance of  700,  where  boys  and  girls 
may  not  only  make  up  elementary  de- 


ficiencies, but  also  receive  practical 
training  in  specific  phases  of  com- 
merce and  industry. 

Vocational  guidance  forms  another 
feature  of  the  Hammond  plan.  The 
schools  furnish  information  about 
the  various  industries  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  salaries  paid  in  different 
lines  of  work,  the  opportunities  for 
advancement,  hours  of  labor,  perma- 
nency of  employment,  and  all  the  de- 
tails that  are  of  value  in  determining 
a  choice  of  employment.  As  early  as 
the  sixth  grade  the  teacher  tests  the 
child's  interest  and  ability  in  various 
forms  of  elementary  industrial  work, 
so  that  he  may  come  to  have  some 
idea  of  a  future  vocation.  The 
school  authorities  also  maintain  an 
employment  bureau,  where  present 
and  former'pupils  are  registered  and 
their  qualifications  carefully  investi- 
gated. 

FACING  A  CLIMAX 


The  present  <leca<le  is  one  of  progressiveness. 
an  age  of  commercial  evolution,  and  a  combat 
between  the  progressives  and  the  conservatives. 

We  are  dashing- along  more  rapidly  than  ever 
before,  and  with  each  impulse  this  rapidity  in- 
creases. 

Something  must  be  continually  wrought  to 
produce  and  accelerate  conditions  requisite  for 
such  a  movement. 

We  must  organize,  systematize  and  supervise 
more  shrewdh-  and  more  prudently  each  succes- 
sive day.  week  and  month.  We  must  manoeu- 
vre to  battle  competition  more  successfully,  and 
strengthen  with  each  revolution,  just  as  the 
mighty  oak  has  stretigthened  by  being  whipped 
about  by  the  gentle  breeze,  then  the  sudden 
gale,  and  eventually  the  furious  blast,  or  else 
we  will  grailually  become  too  weak  for  such  an 
endurance  as  is  being  established  in  this  initial 
quarter  or  the  20th  century,  and  fall  like  a  straw- 
broken  field  of  grain.  In  this  rushing,  dashing, 
rumbling  commercial  stampede,  the  tendency  I 
fear,  is  to  tear  down  and  lower  the  splendid 
standards  which  have  already  been  reached. 

The  present  day  and  by  night  as  well,  is  noth- 
ing short  of  a  wild,  mad  scramble  for  dollars  and 
cents  which  continues  incessantly  with  each  suc- 
cessive dawn  of  day.  There's  no  time  to  con- 
sider difficulties,  we  simply  hurl  ourselves 
against  them  unconsciously  as  it  were,  only  to  be 
either  knocked  out  comph-tely  or  rushed  right 
along  with  a  little  more  fearlessness,  energy  and 
egotism  than  before. 

We  dash  ourselves  along  the  crowded  thor- 
oughfare to  fortune,  fame  and  success,  as  fight- 
ing soldiers  battle  with  their  enemy,  heedless  of 
our  fellow  comrades  who  are  occasionally  fall- 
ing on  all  sides  of  us.  They  drop  by  our  side 
and  are  scarcely  missed,  and  it  is  only  a  little 
while  until  they  are  forgotten  forever.  When  a 
leader  falls  another  is  immediately  shoved  in  his 
place,  with  an  unceremonious  coronation,  and 
the  struggle  only  continues  the  more  desperate- 
ly- 

Everything  bends  before  this  fearful  onset  as 
willows  bend  before  a  fearful  storm.  We  are 
forced  to  neglect  our  friends  and  associates,  and 
to  wound  a  competitor  is  a  victory  to  our  credit. 
We  utilize  ourselves  as  machines  driven  by  hu- 
man energy,  guided  by  the  modern  dexterity, 
controlled  by  trained  ability,  fired  with  mad  am- 
bition and,  heedlessly,  at  the  awful  cost  of  hu- 
man life.  There's  no  time  to  distinguish  right 
from  wrong,  an  injustice  scarcely  is  noticed,  and 
to  defraud  a  competitor  is  often  laughed  at  as 
shrewdness.  When  a  struggler  falls  by  the  way- 
side and  is  trodden  over  we  pass  by  him.  leaving 
him  writhing  in  the  dust  of  defeat,  and  without 
the  shadow  of  blush  of  humility.  Sometimes, 
niethinks  tliat.  eventually,  this  frenzied  stam- 
pede may  face  a  Waterloo,  and  then  it  will  be  a 
final  combat  between  the  thoroughly  compe'ent 
and  the  inefficient. 
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If  this  be  a  reasonable  hypothesis,  sooner  or 
later  you  and  I  must  volunteer  to  identify  our- 
selves with  the  one  or  the  other  ranks,  or  else  we 
will  be  drafted  and  forced  lo  line  up  under  the 
deniaiKi  of  a  clamerous  army  of  fifrhters  and  be 
ct)mpelled  to  offer  our  services,  either  for  or 
against  a  cause  that  will  decide  the  destiny  of 
nations. 

Then.  I  would  far  rather  be  a  servant  toiling 
patiently  for  justice,  humanity,  and  an  unstained 
destiny,  and  sink  like  a  man  to  the  depths  of  de- 
feat and  despair,  than  to  seduce  myself  to  cor- 
ruptness, promote  immorality,  and  have  done 
nothing  for  mankind,  than  to  speed  on  to  an  in- 
famous victory  as  it  were,  with  the  reflection  of 
humility  dazzling  my  eyes,  had  I  thought  I  had 
added  one  grain  of  encouragement  to  the  in- 
itiuitous.  I  would  rather  toil  without  compen.sa- 
tion  if  I  could  in  so  doing,  assist  a  fallen  and  for- 
saken comrade,  whose  opportunity  had  been 
stolen,  whose  ambition  crushed  and  whose  ef- 
forts wounded,  than  to  be  King  in  a  land  of  op- 
pre.ssion.  If  one  cannot  have  said  of  him.  after 
his  bow  Ins  been  broken,  after  his  struggle  is 
over,  after  his  race  is  ended.  "A  friend  has  been 
lost,  and  we  shall  mis5  him"  he  had  better  never 
ha\"e  lived  at  all. 

W.  C.  Cope. 
Prin.  Com'l  Dept.  Merrill  College, 
Stamford.  Conn. 


Marshall's 

Mental 

Meanderings 


The  Service       I  want  to  say  a  word  for  the 

of  Courtesy  beautiful  thing  called  court- 
esy. I  do  not  mean  politcnefis,  which,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  only  a  skin-deep  virtue. 
Courtesy  has  its  roots  in  the  heart.  It  ought  to 
come  from  heart etymologically,  like  cordial. 
but  this  deep  word,  courteny,  comes  from 
court  and  originally  implied  merely  those 
graceful  items  of  superficial  conduct  which 
were  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  silk-clad 
and  bejeweled  7;a/jifije.>j  of  a  kingly  palace. 
But  the  word  courtesy  has  flourished  in  the  soil 
of  usage  until  it  has  blossomed  into  a  nobler 
significance,  combining  all  that  is  meant  by  its 
sister- words,  kindness,  cordialitj- and  po- 
liteaess.  That  is.  when  you  are  courteous,  you 
are  kind,  cordial  and  polite  all  at  once. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  more  neetled  than 
simple  cc)urtesy  to  sweeten  up  this  old  world. 
As  Fortiasaid  of  mercy,  it  is  twice  blessed;  it 
blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  receives. 
Let  me  suggest  a  simple  means  of  "trying  out" 
this  charming  virtue,  (iet  up  some  morning 
with  a  heart-deep  resolve  to  serve  a  full  mea 
sure  of  genuine  courtesy  to  every  human  being 
you  meet  on  that  day.  Treat  everyone  you  see 
from  the  crossing  sweeper  to  the  boss,  as  though 
he  were  your  peer  or  better.  Don't  let  anybody 
get  away  without  feeling  better  through  his 
meeting  you.  Try  this  for  just  one  day,  and 
see  if  you  are  not  a  happier  man  or  woman 
when  your  cheek  presses  the  pillow  that  night. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  live  in  a  world  where 
everybody  made  and  carried  out  that  kind  of  a 
resolution  everyday?  Could  heaven  be  much 
better? 

The  Sage  of  For  reasons  entirely  obvious. 
the  Scioto  I  have  not  had  much  to  say 
about  Bro.  Zaner  in  this  Department.  In  a 
sense,  he  is  my  Boss,  and  you  always  need  to 
be  a  bit  careful  when  you  are  dealing  with  the 
Boss.  Of  course,  he  never  puts  on  any  of  the 
airs  of  a  Boss.  1  can  do  pretty  much  as  I  please 
in  this  sanctum,  and  if  I  were  to  kick  some  of 
his  pet  ideas  all  over  the  page,  he  probably 
wouldn't  so  much  as  glance  toward  his  blue 
pencil.  But  when  it  comes  to  handing  out  bo- 
quels  to  Bro.  Zaner  -"taffy",  he  calls  it  in  that 
expressive  Pennsylvania  Dutch  vocabulary  of 
his— 1  have  to  be  careful.  In  the  matter  of  toot- 
ing his  own  horn,  or  even  allowing  any  one 
else  to  toot  it  for  him,  he  draws  the  line,  and 


draws  it  so  sharp  that  it  is  dangerous  to  step 
over  it.  However,  I  am  going  to  break  the  rule 
just  this  once  even  if  I  get  fired. 

The  occasion  and  necessity  for  this  depreda- 
tion on  my  friend's  personality  were  supplied 
by  himself,  albeit,  do  doubt,  unconsciously.  At 
the  Omaha  banquet  I>Ir.  Zaner  was  called  on 
among  a  dozen  other  notables  to  contribute  his 
share  to  the  post-prandial  hilarity.  Instead  of 
responding  with  fossiliferous  jokes  from  tlie  Si- 
lurian age,  embedded  in  structureless  talk  like 
trilobites  in  Potsdam  limestone,  he  gave  us 
something  distinctly  different,  bringing  down 
the  house  with  a  string  of  droll  wisdom-nug- 
gets, which  for  some  reason  of  whimsical  mod- 
esty he  denominated,  "Mental  Mush".  As 
these  nuggets  are  entirely  too  good  to  be  wast- 
ed on  the  circumambient  air  of  .Nebraska  they 
are  herewith  protluced.  and  if  the  Laughing 
Philosopher,  or  Josh  Billings,  or  any  of  the  oth- 
er makers  of  wise  saws  have  done  anything  bet- 
ter, I  have  failed  to  come  across  it. 

But  here  are  the  nuggets  themselves:  — 

By-Products;  a  synonym  for  big  prohts.  A 
person  who  strengthens  his  weak  links,  stops 
leaks  and  turns  waste  into  wealth. 

A  big  frog  in  a  small  pond  for  croaking;  but  a 
small  frog  in  a  big  pond  for  achievement.  A 
mediocre  man  or  maiden  bent  on  business  will 
wiri  permanent  distinction,  when  pretense  and 
presumption  flourish  prematurely  and  fail. 

Peanuts  as  a  food  are  nourishing;  but  as  poli- 
tics, they  are  nauseating.  Petty  dickering,  no 
matter  how  shrewtl.  pities  its  own  success. 

The  man  who  tells  a  lie  is  not  over  bright; 
and  the  one  who  believes  it  is  not  over  smart. 
Caution  is  as  valuable  a  business  asset  as  con- 
science. 

It  is  better  to  be  hunted  by  creditors  than 
haunted  by  conscience.  Sleep  slumbers  best 
when  disturbed  neither  by  dreams  Tior  duns. 

Achievement,  not  hat  size  is  the  measure  of 
efficiency.  Brains.  like  belts,  may  be  too  big 
for  service.  The  smallest  nut  may  contain  the 
kernel  of  greatness;  the  biggest  man  may  con- 
tain the  kernel  of  smallness  plus  meanness. 

Some  people  mistake  insanity  for  intensity. 
Intensify  courses  of  study,  but  be  sure  that  san- 
ity, not  insanity,  is  in  the  saddle  or  at  the  throt- 
tle while  so  doing. 

We  may  never  be  big  in  big  things,  but  deliv- 
er us  from  being  small  in  small  things.  The 
Lord  pities  the  fool,  but  despises  the  snail 
snatcher. 

We  may  never  soar  very  high,  but  we  hope 
never  to  be  above  small  obligations.  It  is  the 
little  acts,  not  the  big  achievements  which  re- 
veal character. 

An  ounce  of  gumption  is  worth  a  pound  of 
gasumption.  Gas  is  the  motive  power  of  an  au- 
tomobile; not  of  a  full  fledged  man. 

Dullness  neetls  no  stimulant  at  night  to  keep 
it  awake  nor  brightness  a  sedative  in  the  morn- 
ing to  put  it  to  sleep. 

Brain-storm  —  a  psychological  cyclone  — an 
open  mental  muffler— a  noisy  menace— a  fool's 
means  of  attracting  attention— a  gastronomic 
convulsion— an  after-dinner  mental  eruption— a 
penman's  presumption  to  write  with  his  mouth 
or  to  say  something  with  his  pen. 

Language  As  Mind  Language  is  the  univer- 
Wealth  sal  solvent    of  truth,  the 

only  durable  repository  of  human  knowledge. 
Without  speech  man  could  never  have  been 
anything  more  than  a  brute.  Emotions  and 
passions  we  can  have  without  words,  but  we 
cannot  tJiink  without  them,  or  convey  our 
thoughts  to  others.  Helen  Keller's  soul  would 
have  remained  in  impenetrable  night,  but  for 
the  word  signals  that  came  to  her  from  beyond 
the  darkness  and  silence.  With  the  coming  of 
the  first  word,  her  dawn  began  to  break. 

Take  away  from  the  wisest  philosopher  the 
gift  and  comprehension  of  speech,  and  you 
would  instantly  change  him  into  an  imbecile. 

It  is  words,  tlierefore,  that  feather  the  wings  of 
the  soul.  There  is  no  nient.il  Might  without 
them.  Kvery  real  student  will  welcome  a  new- 
word  as  though  it  were  a  rare  jewel  It  means  a 
new  idea,  and  ideas  are  the  wealth  of  the  mind. 
Words  are  the  universal  currency  which  repre- 


sents this  wealth,  and  the  fewer  of  them  we 
command,  the  nearer  we  come  to  being  mental 
paupers.  Therefore,  he  who  would  draw  unto 
himself  the  wealth  of  the  soul,  will  master  all 
that  he  can  of  language.  He  will  thus  be  able 
both  to  give  and  receive  in  all  that  is  really 
worth  while  of  the  life  spiritual. 

For  The  Moral  All  of  the  great  poets. 
Uplift  prophets,    philosophers    and 

historians  of  the  race  agree  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  real  foundation  of  human  so- 
ciety must  be  moral  rather  than  intellect- 
ual. In  his  great  book  of  self-analysis  the 
"Apologia."  Cardinal  Newman  shows  with  con- 
summate power  this  truth  as  applied  to  the  indi- 
vidual man.  In  fact  it  is  commonly  agreed 
among  all  thinkers  that  the  more  intellectual 
training  you  give  to  an  immoral  man,  the  more 
dangerous  you  make  him  to  society  and  to  him- 
self. Yet  our  whole  system  of  public  education 
in  this  enlightened  land  makes  no  provision  ff>r 
methodical  moral  training.  This  indispensable 
part  of  education  is  left  to  such  desultory  and 
insufficient  moral  instruction  as  the  boy  or  girl 
may  get  in  the  home,  the  church  or  through 
books.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  among 
serious  and  thinking  educators  that  this  is  not 
enough,  and  that  the  present  growing  increase 
of  crime,  and  hooliganism  and  gross  immorality 
among  the  youth  of  thii  land  is  directly  trace- 
able to  the  fact  that  as  school  children  they  get 
neither  moral  nor  religious  culture  in  any  effec- 
tive way. 

No  more  serious  question  than  this  can  en- 
gage the  attention  of  any  people,  and  it  is  good 
to  see  that  some  practical  steps  are  already  be- 
ing taken  in  the  right  direction.  For  instance, 
the  State  of  Kansas,  whose  people  seem  to  liave 
a  peculiar  genius  for  progress,  is  already  plan- 
ning a  systematic  course  in  ethics  and  right 
conduct  which  is  to  be  started  in  all  public 
schools,  the  course  to  be  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphic views,  and  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as 
to  emphasize  in  the  mind  of  every  child  the 
beauty  and  desirability  of  right  conduct  in  all 
the  walks  of  life. 

It  would  be  a  hopeful  thing  if  educators  every- 
where would  take  up  this  splendid  work.  It  is 
already  evident  that  we  cannot  grow  upright 
moral  citizenship  in  this  country  on  an  educa- 
rional  diet  consisting  of  the  three  K's  with  such 
fads  and  frills  of  learning  and  doing  as  may  be 
added  to  the  menu.  Without  systematic  teach- 
ing of  morals  and  honesty,  the  child  will  no 
more  grow  up  moral  and  honest,  than  he  will 
grow  up  a  mathematician,  without  learning  the 
multiplication  table. 

Where  They  At  the  Omaha  convention. 
Fail  Miss  Alice  B.   Hoskin,  one  of 

the  very  best  shorthand  teachers  in  this  country 
read  a  most  sensible  paper  on  "(jeneral  Weak- 
nesses of  the  Shorthand  Teacher."  I  think  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  such  Kdi.icator  subscrib- 
ers a."^  have  to  do  with  sht'tthand,  and  short- 
hand teachers,  to  know  what  particular  weak- 
nesses were  pointed  out  by  this  experienced 
and  observing  teacher.    Here  they  are: 

1.     Lack  of  general  education. 

'2.  Failure  to  recjuire  absolute  accuracy  in 
the  students'  work,  that  is,  developing  speed 
at  the  expense  of  accuracy. 

3.  Lack  of  complete  famili:irity  with  the  text 
and  system  taught. 

4.  Inability  to  write  shorthand  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  speed. 

Ti.  Talking  too  much  in  the  class  room  about 
irrelevant  matters,  or  wasting  valuable  time  in 
telling  the  students  what  they  already  know. 

0.  Tendency  to  threaten,  scold  or  nag  back- 
ward or  careless  pupils. 

7.  Lack  of  the  ciuality  known  as  "ginger"  in 
conducting  a  recitation. 

K.  rnfamiliarily  with  the  methods  and  con- 
ditions of  a  modern  business  office. 

In  summing  up.  Miss  Hoskin,  mentioned  as 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  foregoing  defects,  the 
general  weakness— lack  of  interest  in  her  work, 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  every  teacher  of 
shorthand,  or  of  other  subjects  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter, were  to  sit  down  to  a  serious  task  of  self-ex- 
amination, with  Miss  Hoskin's  list  of  weak- 
nesses within  easy  reach. 

( Coiiclndeci  on  page  25 ■) 
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CERTIFYING  PROFITS 


A  certain  firm  decides  to  transfer 
its  business  to  a  corporation  and 
wishes  to  have  the  annual  net  earn- 
ing capacity  based  on  the  results  of 
the  three  years  ending  December  31, 
1912.  The  firm  prepares  a  statement 
from  its  books  as  set  forth  below  and 


calls  in  an  accountant  to  verify  it. 
On  examination  the  accountant  finds 
the  statement  correct  according  to 
the  books,  but  in  his  opinion  the 
amount  charged  for  depreciation  is 
insufficient  by  $2000  a  year  : 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNTS  FOR  THREE  YEARS 


Salaries  and  commissions 

Wages— not  manufacturing 

Rent 

Taxes 

Insurance 

Traveling  expenses 

Partners  salaries 

Depreciation— Hxtures 

—plant 
Printing  and  stationery 
Home  office  — expenses 
Brancii  otVices 
General  expenses 
Interest  on  partners  accounts 
(^ther  interest 
Delivery  expenses 
Boxing,  packing  and  shipping 
Freight  outward 
Donations 
Bad  debts 
Net  profit 

Gross  profit 

Required  first  to  adjust  the  profit 
and  loss  account  so  as  to  show  the 
net  earning  capacity  for  each  of  the 


1910 

1911 

1912 

45  327 

47.395 

51,204 

5,73o 

6,824 

7,241 

10,000 

10,000 

11.500 

2.300 

2.300 

2,450 

1,500 

1.500 

1.575 

24.296 

29,825 

31.247 

10,000 

10.000 

10.000 

1,026 

1  074 

1,523 

3,150 

3.276 

3.427 

3.274 

3,542 

S.764 

20,212 

21,006 

21.325 

1,073 

1.121 

1,304 

9.4B3 

9.721 

10,428 

5,.<t27 

5,431 

5.753 

5,601 

5723 

5,848 

5,270 

5,400 

5,501 

3.194 

3,276 

3,542 

1,227 

1,240 

1,274 

R70 

592 

613 

5,271 

5,623 

5,470 

52,601 

53,741 

62,748 

216,417 

228.616 

248.015 

three  years  and  draft  a  suitable  cer- 
tificate to  accompany  the  statement 
rendered  by  the  firm. 


PKOFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  OF  A  CERTAIN  FIRM— THREE  YEARS 


Gross  profits 

Less  business  expenses,  viz  : 

Salaries  and  commissions 

Wages  not  Mfg. 

Kent 

Taxes 

Insurance 

Traveling  expenses 

Depreciation— fixtures 
"  plant 

"  adjustment 

Printing  and  stationery 

Home  office — expense 

Branch  office 

iieneral  expenses 

Delivery 

Boxing,  packing  and  sliipr 

Freight  outwaril 

Donations 

Bad  debts 
Net  earning  capacity 
Partners  salaries 
Interest  on  partners  accounts 
Other  interest 
Business  profit 


"To  whom  it  may  concern  : 

"We  certify  that  we  have  examined 
the  books,  accounts  and  records  of  a 
'Certain  Firm'  for  a  period  covering 
three  years  ended  December  31,  1912, 
and  that  theearnings,  expenses, earn- 
ing capacity  and  business  profit  are 
correctly  stated  in  above  statement." 

In  an  investigation  of  a  partnership 
or  private  concern  which  has  for  its 


1910 

1911 

1913 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

216,417 

228,616 

248,015 

45.327 

47.395 

51.294 

5,735 

6,824 

7.241 

10  000 

10.000 

11,500 

2,300 

2,300 

2,450 

1,500 

1,500 

1.?.75 

24,296 

29,825 

31. '47 

1,026 

1.074 

1.523 

3,150 

3,276 

3,427 

2,000 

2.000 

2,000 

3,274 

3.542 

3.704 

20,212 

21,00  i 

21.325 

1,073 

1,121 

1  304 

9,463 

9,721 

10.420 

5.270 

5,400 

5.591 

3,194 

3,276 

3,542 

1,227 

1,246 

1.274 

570 

592 

613 

5.270 

144,888 

5.623 

155.721 

5.470 

105.506 

71,529 

72,895 

e2.44» 

10.000 

10,000 

10.000 

5,327 

5,431 

5,758 

'     5  601 

20.928 

5.723 

21.154 

5.948 

21.701 

1                     50,601 

51.741 

60,748 

object  the  conversion  of  the  firm  into 
a  corporation  the  accountant  is  us- 
ually asked  to  give  a  certificate  of  the 
profits  earned  fcr  inserting  in  a  pros- 
pectus or  statement  to  be  placed  be- 
fore the  public  and  as  the  account.int's 
certificate  is  one  of  the  main  items  in 
the  statement  upon  which  the  public 
concentrate  their  intention  in  decid- 
ing whether  they  will  invest   in  the 


company  or  not,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  this  certificate 
should  be  accurate. 

The  period  of  investigation  is  gen- 
erally three  years,  but  five  is  better. 
The  time  that  the  investigation  cov- 
ers must  be  expressly  stated  in  the 
certificate  and  which  is  generally  up 
to  the  last  closing  date.  If  the  books 
have  been  regularly  audited  by  an  ac- 
countant the  investigating  account- 
ant may  assume  they  are  mathemati- 
cally correct,  but  if  they  have  not 
been  audited,  he  must  ascertain  their 
correctness  himself  by  whatever 
means  in  his  judgment  is  necessary. 
The  accountant  should  first  of  all 
compare  one  year  with  another  and 
note  any  fluctuation  from  year  to 
year,  and  if  so  he  must  ascertain  the 
cause.  He  should  also  ascertain  the 
percentage  of  gross  profit  on  sales 
and  see  weather  they  are  reasonably 
uniform  and  compare  favorably  with 
other  undertakings  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. 

The  falling  off  of  expenses  or  in- 
crease in  revenue  toward  the  close  of 
the  period  prior  to  the  date  of  the  in- 
vestigation must  be  fully  accounted 
for  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to 
verify  any  explanation  offered  as  to 
such  differences. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  certificate  at- 
tached to  the  prospectus  or  state- 
ment of  a  new  company  it  is  usual  to 
make  certain  adjustments  in  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  which  would 
not  ordinarily  appear  in  the  accounts 
of  a  .going  concern— arising  out  of 
the  difference  between  a  special  in- 
vestigation and  an  audit— the  former 
being  orimarily  done  with  a  view  of 
verifying  the  Profit  and  Loss  account 
and  certifying  as  to  the  business 
profit  of  an  undertaking,  while  the 
latter  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  cer- 
tifying to  the  present  financial  con- 
dition as  shown  by  the  balance  sheet. 

These  adjustments  in  all  ordinary- 
cases  include  such  items  as  interest 
on  partners'  capital,  interest  on 
loans  and  partners'  salaries— which 
may  all  be  properly  added  to  net 
profits,  but  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  added  must  be  clearly  stated. 

Partner's  salaries — there  does  not 
seem  to  be  reason  why  management 
expenses  should  be  omitted  any 
more  than  any  other  necessary  ex- 
penses. The  difficulty  is,  however,  as 
stated  by  the  leading  accountants, 
to  fix  what  amount  would  be  reason- 
able. 

Interest  on  partners'  accounts  and 
interest  on  loans  cannot  be  construed 
as  a  business  expenditure;  it  is  rath- 
er a  charge  against  shortage  of  capi- 
tal. 

Depreciation  is  a  very  debatable 
item  and  unless  it  can  be  reasonably 
ascertained  it  should  be  omitted 
leaving  the  matter  to  those  who  may 
be  interested.  If  not  stated  in  ac- 
counts it  should  be  clearly   stated  in 
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the  certificate,  Extraordinary  losses 
should  be  excluded  as  well  as  extra- 
ordinary profits— for  the  reason  the 
object  of  the  investigation  is  to  ar- 
rive at  the  normal  profits  of  an  un- 
dertaking. 

Under  the  heading  of  extraordinary 
losses  would  fall  such  items  as— 
losses  by  fire  not  covered  by  insur- 
ance, losses  through  breach  of  con- 
tract, etc.  And  under  extraordinary 
profits  such  items  as— Profit  on  fire 
covered  by  insurance, profit  on  part  of 
plant  sold,  profit  on  sale  of  patent, 
profit  received  from  a  railway  or  city 
for  compulsory  removal  of  premises. 

Finally,  the  accountant  must  under 
no  circumstances  prophesy  as  to  the 
future  of  any  company  when  making 
his  report. 

Marshall's  Mental  Meanderings  — 
Continued  from  page  20. 

Brains  Will  Still        Everybody  is  watching  the 
Be  Needed  performances  of  the  steno- 

type.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  advent  of  this 
ini^enious  little  machine  is  causing  more  of  a 
Hurry  among  commercial  educators  than  has 
any  event  since  the  invention  of  the 
typewriter.  Naturally  there  is  much  diverg- 
ence of  opinion  concerning  it.  many 
of  the  opinions,  no  doubt,  being  more 
or  less  biased  by  self-interest.  On  the  one 
hand,  some  of  the  stenotype  enthusiasts  are 
claiming  that  the  machine  will  soon  render 
obsolete  and  useless  every  existing  system  of 
shorthand,  for  the  alleged  reason  that  the  steno- 
type can  be  learned  in  half  the  time  and  will 
give  double  the  speed  results  of  shorthand. 
( )n  the  other  hand,  the  sellers  of  shorthand  sys- 
tems do  not  appear  to  be  worried,  and  can  give 
you  a  hat  full  of  reasons  why  the  stenotype  can 
never  replace  shorthand  to  any  serious  extent. 
The  editor  of  the  "Shorthand  Writer"  goes 
further,  and  in  a  carefully  written  article  virtu- 
ally accuses  the  stenotype  promoters  of  misrep- 
resentation, and  declares  that  the  new  machine 
has  not.  in  public  tests,  made  good  the  claims  of 
its  advocates.  Furthermore,  Mr.  James  asks 
significantly  why  the  stenotype  experts  have 
not  put  in  their  appearance  at  the  shorthand 
contests  if  they  are  able  to  take  dictation  more 
rapidly  and  accurately  than  such  shorthand 
writers  as  Marshall,  Behren,  Bottome,  .Swem 
and  Miss  Wood.  There  is  one  point  however 
upon  which  I  think  there  will  be  general  agree- 
ment. It  will  take  quite  as  much  brains,  and  in- 
telligence, and  preparation,  and  hard  work,  to 
make  a  successful  stenotypist  as  it  takes  to  make 
a  successful  stenographer.  Steel  levers  and 
keys,  however,  cleverly  combinetl  can  never 
take  the  place  of  human  nerve  centers,  and 
thought  waves.  By  way  of  analogy  it  may  be 
not  out  of  place  to  remind  the  over  enthusias- 
tic stenotypists  that  when  the  typewriter  came 
into  use  fifty  years  ago,  its  friends  predicted 
that  pens  and  pencils  would  soon  go  to  to  the 
scrap  heap.  Yet  the  old-fashioned  sieel  pen 
continues  to  be  on  the  job.  and  is  just  as  neces- 
sary as  ever.  I  suspect  the  same  thintr  will  con- 
tinue to  be  true  of  the  stenographer's  note 
book. 

A  Ne>v  Coniinercia!  School 
Organization 

An  OUTLINE  OF  THE  PURPOSE  AND  WORK 
OK  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  AC- 
CREDITED COMMERCIAL    SCHOOLS. 

The  plan  of  re-organization  was  presented  to 
the  Naitonal  Association  of  Private  Schfjol 
Managers,  Chicago,  Dec.  28,  l!tr2.  The  plan 
contemplatetl  closer  and  better  control  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Association,  increased  dues,  antl 
more  effective  work  along  the  line  of  business 
education.  Largely  on  account  of  the  high 
membership  fee,  I  think,  the  plan  was  rejected 
by  the  Association,  but  was  taken  up  by  twenty- 


five  well-known  school  men  and  carried  out  in 
its  entirety  ;  so  that  there  now  exists  another  or- 
ganization known  as  The  National  Association 
of  .\ccreilited  Commercial  Schools.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  new  organization  to  spend  ten 
thousand  dollars  or  more  each  year  in  placing 
business  education  before  the  general  public  in 
the  right  light.  In  addition  to  a  publicity  bu- 
reau, which  will  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  favorable  general  publicity, 
considerable  money  will  be  spent  in  a  direct 
advertising  campaign  in  magazines  of  national 
circulation,  notablv  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  The  Literary  Digest,  The  World's  Work, 
Everybody's,  Ainsley's  and  perhaps  two  or 
three  others,  depending  upon  the  size  of  our  ap- 
propriation. All  of  these  advertisements  will 
be  aimed  at  the  young  man  or  the  young 
woman  who  is  anxious  to  rise  to  a  higher  earn- 
ing.capacity  plane.  The  young  person  who  is 
interested  will  be  directed  to  write  to  an  execu- 
tive secretary,  from  whose  office  the  inquiry 
will  be  answered,  and  also  distributed  among 
the  schools  in  the  territory  in  which  the  inquiry 
originated. 

The  result  will  be  that  the  individual  schools 
will  secure  considerable  patronage  directly,  in 
addition  to  the  prestige  that  they  will  have  by 
reason  of  their  membership  in  the  Association. 
No  schools  will  be  admitted  or  retained  that  do 
not  measure  up  to  a  fixed  standard  of  excellence. 

Certificates,  or  diplomas,  will  be  issued  to  the 
graduates  of  accredited  schools  directly  by  the 
Association.  A  universal  employment  depart- 
ment will  be  maintained,  which  will  enable  a 
student  of  a  school  in  San  Francisco  to  receive 
the  help  of  a  school  in  New  York  in  securing  a 
position,  should  such  student  go  to  New  York. 

It  is  hoped,  too,  that  a  little  later  a  plan  may 
be  evolved  providing  for  the  transfer  of  unused 
tuition  from  one  school  to  another;  and  there 
will  be  various  other  similar  features  that  will 
make  membership  attractive. 

However,  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  or- 
ganization will  probably  be  the  wttrk  that  it  will 
do  in  standardizing  and  elevating  instruction  in 
the  business  branches.  In  time,  accredited  com- 
mercial schools  will  be  recognized  by  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  and  graduates  of  such 
commercial  schools  will  receive  certain  recog- 
nition in  colleges  and  universities.  Higher  ed- 
ucational standards  in  our  line  of  work,  of 
course  means  better  teachers  and  more  effective 
teaching.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  new  organ- 
ization has  before  it  all  of  the  work  that  it  can 
possibly  care  for.  anil  it  is  also  easy  to  see  that 
while  the  field  is  big,  the  results  accomplished 
will  be  tangible.  In  other  words,  each  school 
will  immediately  discover  that  it  is  daily  reap- 
ing the  benehts  of  its  membership.  It  will  take 
a  little  time  to  get  the  whole  enterprise  to  run- 
ning as  it  ouffht  to  run,  but  there  is  nothing 
visionary  about  it;  nothing  speculative;  noth- 
ing etherial— it  is  simply  an  organization  along 
lines  that  have  provetl  wonderfully  successful  in 
other  callings,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  same  plans  will  succeed  in  the 
school  busmess. 

The  old  organization.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Private  School  Managers,  is  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  new  organization  ;  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  old  organization  will  become 
more  of  an  educational  body  than  otherwise— 
simply  because  as  at  present  constituted,  it  can 
never  do  effective  work  for  the  business  man- 
ager. Personally,  1  expect  to  stay  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Private  School  Managers, 
and  to  give  it  all  the  time,  and  in  every  way 
possible,  my  heartiest  support.  I  feel  that  I 
owe  it  this  support  for  the  good  that  it  has  done, 
and  I  know  that  it  can  still  do  a  good  work  as 
part  of  the  Federation;  but  the  new  organiza- 
tion is  much  broader  in  its  conception  than  any- 
thing else  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  our  fra- 
ternity, and  at  the  same  time  it  is  shorn  of  all 
fanciful  features,  such  as  have  predominated  in 
some  of  the  other  plans  for  the  betterment  of 
business  education  which  history  has  recoriled 
as  failures. 

The  National  Association  of  Accredited  Com- 
mercial Schools  is  organized  temporarily  under 
a  mutual  agreement  which  becomes  effective 
when  it  has  been  signed  by  one  hundred 
schools.  The  temporary  officers  are  B.  F.  Wil- 
liams, President;  H.  E.  V.  Porter,  Jamestown, 
N.Y..  Secretary;    D.   C.    Rugg,    Minneapolis, 


Treasurer;  Charles  M.  Millar.  New  York  City, 
Vice  President  Eastern  Divisiiui;  Knos  Spen- 
cer, Louisville,  Kentucky,  \'ice  President 
Southern  Division;  H.  B.  Boyles,  Omaha,  Vice 
President  Central  Division;  L.  A.  Arnolil, 
Denver,  N'ice  President  Western  Division. 
The  four  Vice  Presidents,  with  the  President, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer,  make  up  the 
Board  of  Governors,  who  are  ex- officio  chair- 
men of  the  various  committees.  There  will  be 
a  pai<l  Executive  Secretary,  who  will  give  all  of 
histimetothe  interests  of  the  Association.  Of 
course  this  man  will  not  be  employed  until  we 
get  on  our  feet,  but  we  intend  to  get  a  good, 
live,  aggressive,  conscientious  man  who  wil 
make  a  noise  like  work. 

B.  F.  Williams. 
Des  Moines,  la.,  Dec.  24,  1912. 
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In  the  January  number  of  "The  Business 
Educatoe"  under  the  heading.  "Association 
Ideals",  were  the  following  statements  : 

1.  "The  function  of  associations  is  twofold; 
social  and  professional.  In  association  pro- 
grams ample  opportunity  should  be  allowed  for 
social  intercourse  to  permit  members  to  become 
socially  acquainted  with  each  other.  Our  asso- 
ciation program  makers  will  therefore  do  well 
to  provide  for  social  contact." 

2.  "The  professional  'oasis  of  association 
work  should  provide  for  an  exchange  of  ideas, 
in  order  to  make  for  better  teaching.  This  ex- 
cliauge  of  idens  is  best  secured  through  a  Inr^e 
iiiunherofsiieiiki-rsratlii-rthan  through 
a  .siiiall  niiiiiber.  Expressions  from  the 
many  help  more  than  expressions  from  the  few. 
An  opportunity  should  be  afforded  every  one  to 
say  something." 

8.  "Too  frequently  programs  are  based  upon 
entertainment  rather  thau  upon  instruction. 
Now.  both  are  all  right,  but  the  instruction  is 
absorbed  best  when  given  in  small  do.ses 
and  the  entertainment  serves  best  when  it  par- 
takes of  a  social  nature." 

We  feel  sure  you  agree  with  the  writer  of  the 
above  statements,  and  it  gives  us  much  pleasure 
lo  announce  that  the  above  ideals  could  not 
have  been  better  carried  out  if  your  committee 
had  been  in  possession  of  these  suggestions  be- 
fore planning  the  Atlantic  City  Convention. 

See  how  we  have  recognized  No.  1.  Y'ou  may 
eat,  sleep,  attend  the  meetings,  see  the  exhibits, 
banquet,  meet  your  friends,  etc..  etc.,  all  under 
the  same  ronf— that  of  "The  Rudolph."  You 
can't  avoid  social  intercourse  under  these  con- 
ditions and  this  splendid  opportunity  for  re- 
newal of  old  friendships  and  formation  of  new 
ones  will  appeal  strongly  to  every  member. 

With  the  program  well  under  way  it  is  sage  to 
say  that  no  less  than  100  teachers  will  speak 
brieffy.  Isn't  this  living  up  to  the  second  ideal 
expressed  above?  "Instruction"  not  entertain- 
ment is  the  key  note  of  the  program— in  small 
doses  too-just  large  enough  to  prove  effective. 

A  partial  list  of  subjects  was  printed  in  the 
magazines  last  month.  The  complete  program 
will  be  mailed  e^'ly  i"  February.  A  few  names 
will  be  printed  in  the  program,  but  remember, 
time  will  be  reserved  for .roi;  and  we  want  j-ou 
tobegin  now  "boiling  down"  your  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  in  which 
you  are  particularly  interested  so  that  we  may 
have  the  full  benefit  of  your  valuable  experience 
without  losing  what  your  brother  or  sister  teach- 
er may  wish  to  contribute.  Brevity  and  exact- 
ness will  be  required  to  make  this  unusual  (.ro- 
gram  a  success. 

Our  plans  are  such  thai  we  do  not  fear  the 
counter-attractions  of  Atlantic  City.  You  can 
enjoy  all  the  features  of  America's  (Jreatest 
ocean  resort  and  miss  no  part  (if  the  tinest  E.  C. 
T.  A.  program  in  the  history  of  the  organization^ 

Make  your  plans  to  attend  now. 

E-XECITIVE   BOAKD. 
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O.    S.    SM  tTH, 
Cass  Technical  High  School,  Detroif,  Mich. 
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Article  2 

Having  considered  the  preliminary 
matters  of  classification,  assignment 
of  lessons,  and  home-work,  let  us 
now  consider  the  question  as  to  the 
most  advisable  method  of  conduct- 
ing a  class-room  exercise. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  time  of 
day  for  holding  classes,  is  one  upon 
which  a  great  deal  could  be  said,  but 
since  these  articles  are  not  intended 
to  treat  the  subject  from  the  techni- 
cal or  pedagogical  point  of  view,  but 
rather  from  the  purely  practical, 
suffice  it  to  say  that,  if  possible,  the 
early  periods  of  the  day  should  be  se- 
lected for  the  arithmetic  classes. 
Generally  the  least  advanced  classes 
should  come  first  and  the  more  ad- 
vanced classes,  later.  Here  we  will 
proceed  with  class  B  first. 

H  the  duller  students  are  taken 
first  when  they  are  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous, they  will  be  more  capable  of 
concentrating  their  minds  on  the  sub- 
ject— and  lack  of  concentration  is 
usually  their  most  serious  drawback. 
Future  work  with  this  class  should 
proceed  upon  this  supposition  al- 
most entirely,  viz,  that  the  ability  to 
concentrate  is  undeveloped. 

Suppose  there  are  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  students  in  each  class,  it  will 
be  physically  impossible  to  approach 
each  one  and  to  inquire  as  to 
his  success  with  each  problem 
assigned  for  the  lesson,  we  shall 
have  to  content  ourselves  therefore, 
with  a  more  general  method  of  pro- 
cedure. 

Let  the  teacher  first  ascertain 
whether  any  one  of  the  class  had 
trouble  in  getting  the  first  problem 
correct;  the  second  problem;  and  so 
on  through  the  list.  Almost  always 
it  will  be  found  that  one  or  more  of 
the  pupils  did  have  trouble  with 
some  particular  problem  of  the  les- 
son, and  will  be  glad  to  have  assist- 
ance. 

After  some  student  has  explained 
this  problem  in  class,  it  should  then 
be  put  on  the  board  by  some  one. 
The  board  work  may  be  done  by  the 
student  who  was  not  able  to  get  the 
problem  before  class,  or  sometimes 
it  is  advisable  to  have  another  stu- 
dent do  the  board-work  and  the 
teacher  explain  the  problem  thor- 
oughly, especially  if  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult. For  the  first  day,  this  work 
need  occupy  but  little  time  as  most 
of  the  problems   are  simple,  and  the 


time  is   needed   for  some  drills  that 
have  been  prepared. 

After  assigning  the  next  lesson,  let 
the  teacher  ask  all  the  class  to  put 
away  books  and  pencils,  and  prepare 
for  some  mental  work  without  such 
auxiliaries  as  those  of  which  they 
have  just  disposed.  Here  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  give 
many  of  the  students  their  first  les- 
son on  concentration  and  mental  re- 
liability, demonstrating  that  such 
things  as  pencils  and  pads  are  only 
to  assist,  not  to  do  the  work. 

At  the  beginning,  the  average  com- 
mercial-school student  uses  in  all  his 
arithmetical  calculations,  about  three 
times  as  many  figures  as  are  neces- 
sary; and  the  very  mass  ot  these 
figures  tends  only  to  confuse  him, 
and  to  afford  a  hiding  place  for  er- 
rors. These  useless  figures  are  like 
so  many  mill-stones  tied  about  his 
neck,  and  small  wonder  it  is  that  he 
usually  sinks  in  his  first  efforts  to 
swim  to  shore! 

Pencils  and  pads  are  mental 
crutches  and  the  students  should 
learn  to  do  without  them,  for  it  is 
only  when  he  feels  free  from  such  en- 
cumbrances, that  he  will  enter  into 
his  work  with  zeal. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  class- 
period,  all  work  should  be  done 
mentally,  the  first  questions  being 
carefully  framed  so  as  to  encourage 
the  class. 

A  list  like  the  following  should  be 
ready:  J+3;  !  +  i;  J+|;  l^l;  all 
these  fractions  having  numera- 
tors of  one  they  will  be  easily 
added  without  the  aid  of  a  pen 
cil  and  pad.  After  several  such 
combinations  have  been  made  the 
teacher  should  explain  that  the  same 
results  are  obtained  by  adding  the 
denominators  and  making  this 
amount  the  numerator  of  the  sum; 
multiplying  the  denominators  and 
making  this  product  the  de- 
nominator of  the  sum  of  the  two 
fractions.  A  few  more  questions 
along  this  line  will  suffice. 

Then  take  such  combinations  as  5+ 
i;  i+J;  l-\-\\  etc.,  allowing  plenty  of 
time  before  calling  for  an  answer,  so 
that  the  slowest  student  may  have 
plenty  of  time  to  add  the  numbers, 
thus  giving  him  encouragement. 

So  far  we  have  added  only  proper 
fractions  and  from  here  on  we  can 
take  small  mixed  numbers  such  as 
2i+3Ji  4i+2i;   3J+41;  etc.,   gradually 


increasing  until  combinations  of 
three  and  four  numbers  are  made 
with  ease  and  accuracy. 

This  recitation  period  can  be  made 
profitable  to  the  student  in  showing 
him  that  he  has  faculties  he  has 
never  called  into  use  before,  and 
that  after  all  the  main  thing  de- 
sired in  a  solution  is  exactness  of  re- 
sult. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  yet  it 
is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  the  ave- 
rage student  after  short  practice  in 
this  mental  calculation,  will  get  re- 
sults better,  i.  e.  moreoften  accurate, 
and  more  quickly,  than  when  allowed 
to  use  pencil  and  pad.  We  shall  not 
inquire  into  the  psychology  of  the 
situation;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  teacher  who  pursues  this  system 
of  mental-calculation,  will  certainly 
be  surprised  at  the  results  obtained. 

This  may  almost  amount  to  saying 
that  if  students  cannot  add  fractions 
on  paper,  let  them  add  the  fractions 
mentally,  and  to  a  large  extent  that 
is  exactly  the  point  of  contention. 
Most  commercial-school  students 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  arithmetic,  but  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  all  the  work  on  pa- 
per and  naturally  enough,  not  being 
required  to  remember  the  figures, 
their  minds  wander,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  all  sorts  of  errors  ensue. 
Now,  put  these  same  students  where 
they  cannot  rely  upon  the  sense  of 
sight,  and  they  will  then  be  required 
to  concentrate  their  minds  upon  the 
work,  with  the  result  that  they  will 
proceed  with  greater  speed  and  ac- 
curacy. 

A  class-room  exercise  along  this 
line  will  invariably  cause  the  stu- 
dents to  leave  the  room  in  good  spir- 
its, and  to  be  anxious  for  the  period 
to  arrive  again. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  prepare  ma- 
terial for  these  mental  drills,  and 
plenty  of  it  should  be  kept  on  hand, 
and  when  once  prepared,  it  can  be 
used  indefinitely  with  future  classes. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  prepare  this 
material  on  small  sheets  of  paper, 
say  about  4x6  inches,  and  group  it  in 
some  logical  order.  At  the  next  ses- 
sion of  this  class,  after  disposing  of 
home-work  and  other  routine  matters, 
these  drills  may  be  again  taken  up. 

A  mental  drill,  in  addition  of  inte- 
gers, will  be  useful  and  can  be  ar- 
ranged about  as  follows: 

4(i  74  29  38  26 
39         18         47         21         48 

Let  the  students  answer  only  as  to 
sum,  then,  only  when  called  upon, 
and  when  they  show  facility  in  per- 
forming this  work,  put  another  num- 
ber in  the  combination,  making 
three  numbers  to  be  added: 

17  16  21  42  16 
16  14  29  11  29 
12         12         36         19        54 

This  will  give  more  difficulty  and 
with  it  a  greater  sense  of  enjoyment, 
and  as  a  consequence,  greater  enthu- 
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siasm   will  be  manifested  by  a  large 
part  of  the  class. 

Twenty  or  thirty  minutes  is  long- 
enough  for  this  mental  strain  and  if 
the  teacher  has  a  fragment  of  time 
remaining,  let  him  use  it  in  criticiz- 
ing papers  that  have  been  handed  in, 
calling  attention  to  figures  poorly 
made,  lines  drawn  too  heavily,  and 
other  evidences  of  carelessness. 

For  another  mental  exercise,  let 
him  prepare  a  list  of  problems  in 
subtraction  of  fractions  such  as  the 
following: 

\-\\  i-i;  h-\\  \-h  \-\  etc. 

From  these  questions  let  the  teach- 
er lead  into  more  difficult  ones,  grad- 
ually, but  use  proper  fractions  forthe 
first  three  or  four  drills,  and  then 
take  up  mixed  numbers  in  both  ad- 
dition and  subtraction.  Numerous 
drills  should  be  taken  up  from  time 
to  time  where  integers  are  used  ex- 
clusively, such  as: 

78—56;  97-69;  70-41;  85-69;  84—59. 

A  good  drill  in  subtraction  is  found 
by  "making  change."  Start  with, 
say  $2.00  then  have  students  deduct 
19c,  38c,  47c,  !ilc,  $1.13,  $1.46,  etc,  rais- 
ing the  amount  gradually  until  $5.00, 
$10,  $20,  have  been  reached.  This 
may  not  be  the  best  way  to  make 
change  in  actual  business,  but  it 
affords  the  student  a  good  drill  in  the 
matter  of  concentrating  the  mind 
and  that  is  after  all  what  is  greatly 
desired. 

Passing  on  to  the  subject  of  mul- 
tiplication now,  certain  proper  frac- 
tions like  the  followingmay  be  given: 
iXi;  ,',  ■  1;  .1  •  1;  :'  ■  1;  JxS,  etc.,  going 
on  to  fractions  having  other  numbers 
than  one  for  a  numerator  as:  ixj;  ix 
i;  5X4;  2X5;  JX3,  etc.  Small  num- 
bers like  4JX11;  3iX2J;  5ix6J;  3iV?,; 
6J  •  IJ,  etc;  may  be  done  easily  with- 
out the  aid  of  pencils  and  pads. 

But  before  attempting  to  multiply 
mixed  numbers  the  class  should  have 
been  drilled  thoroughly  in  multipli- 
cation of  integers  and  in  fact  should 
have  memorized  the  multiplication 
table  to  25  ■  25  or  at  least  to  15  •  15. 

If  the  teacher  believes  that  to  mem- 
orize to  25x25  is  too  much  of  a  task  let 
him  explain  to  students  how  to  multi- 
ply two  numbers  having  each  two  fig- 
ures, writing  the  result  down  as  one 
number.  Most  students  multiply  by 
the  old  method  which  follows: 

26  Notice,  that  in  getting  the 

43  result,  1118,  they  write  five 
useless  figures  and  waste 
the  time  used  to  write  them, 
when  only  four  figures 
should  be  used;  viz,  1,  1,1,8.  To  get 
some  idea  of  what  this  waste  of  time 
means,  let  us  suppose  that  500  mul- 
tiplications are  made  in  one  day, 
(not  a  large  amount  of  work  by  any 
means)  and  the  student  uses  in  each, 
these  five  unnecessary  figures.  He 
has  made  all  told,  2500  unnecessary 
figures.  In  other  words,  he  has 
wasted  just  that  much  time;  and  to 
(Cotichtded  on  page  25.) 
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LETTER-WRITING— MASTERS  OF 
THE  ART 


Doubtless  no  one  trend  of  throught  is  quite  so 
efficacious  in  stimulating  interest  and  causing 
desire  to  pulse  through  the  less  adept  than  the 
contemplation  of  names  on  the  list  of  those  who 
have  entered  the  ranks  of  the  dexterous.  There 
is  that  much  of  the  imitator  in  each  one  of  us  to 
prompt  our  seeking  to  attain  to  the  standard  of 
one  whose  stature  materially  exceeds  ours. 
Scarcely,  however,  should  we  attempt  to  follow 
the  Chicago  banker,  who  was  dictating  the  let- 
ter, and  said,  "Tell  Mr.  Williams  1  will  meet 
him  in  .Schenectady."  "How  do  you  spell 
Schenectady?"  asked  the  stenographer.  "S-c, 
S— c— er-er— er— Oh,  tell  him  I'll  meet  him  in 
Albany!" 

In  politics  and  commerce,  the  necessity  has 
devolved,  from  time  to  time,  upon  men  to  dic- 
tate between  200  and  300  letters  in  a  single  day. 
Such  has  been  the  experience  of  President-elect 
Wilson.  Colonel  Roosevelt,  J.  Ogden  Armour, 
and  others  less  widely  known.  The  telephone 
has  somewhat  curtailed  letter-writing  in  the  ur- 
ban centres,  but  as  between  town  and  town,  the 
volume  of  correspondence  goes  on  not  only 
without  interruption,  but  increasingly.  The 
quality  of  the  modern  letter,  perhaps,  does  not 
quite  compare  with  the  old-time  missive,  which 
was  carefully  thought  out  and  later  slowly  writ- 
ten with  pen  and  ink;  but  the  enormity  of  the 
dictator's  daily  task  completely  eclipses  the 
earlier  writer's  more  perfect  prose.  The  letter- 
dictator  has  supersetled  the  letter-writer. 

Harry  C.  Ross,  of  San  Francisco,  states: 
"President-elect  Wilson  is,  without  a  doubt, 
one  of  the  best  letter-dictators  in  the  country. 
Ijwas  in  his  employ  from  November  11,  1911,  to 
January  26,  1912,  and  in  that  lime.  I  wrote 
5,700  letters  for  him,  working  from  nine  in  the 
morning  until  six  o'clock  at  night  Governor 
Wilson  has  the  rare  iaculty  of  showing  that  he 
is  a  linguist,  even  in  his  writing.  He  makes  the 
recipient  of  the  letter  feel  that  he  means  what 
he  says  and  that  is  the  keynote  of  a  real  letter. 
When  a  man  can  accomplish  that  much,  he  ac- 
complishes everything!" 

Colonel  Koosevelt  has  written  more  than 
100,000  letters  since  entering  upon  his  public 
career.  His  command  of  the  mother  tongue  is 
such  that  he  can  dictate  several  hundred  com- 
munications without  repeating  a  sentence. 

J.  <  )gden  Armour  possesses  considerable  tal- 
ent in  letter-diclating,  and  his  particular  bent  is 
in  the  direction  of  conciseness  and  compact- 
ness. He  tries  to  tuck  all  the  essentials  in  the 
letter  and  endeavors  to  omit  every  useless  and 
superfluous  word  and  sentence. 

Terseness  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  correspond- 
ence ot  the  late  A.  J.  Cassatt,  whose  foresight 
and  advanced  ideas  carried  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  into  the  heart  of  New  York  City.  Few 
statements  and  every  one  "meaty"  would  De  a 
fair  analysis  of  the  features  of  his  letters. 
Though  many  of  the  phases  of  securing  entree 
for  the  large  public  service  corporation  into  the 
metropolis  of  the  nation  must,  of  necessity.be 
cared  for  in  verbal  conference  still,  relatively 
speaking,  the  major  portion  of  the  programme 


had  to  be  projected  through  the  channel  of  cor- 
respondence. Ability  of  no  mean  order  is 
possessed  by  Samuel  Rea,  the  present  head  of 
the  Pennsylvania  System.  Himself  a  civil 
engineer  of  high  rank,  there  naturally  goes  even 
into  his  letter-dictating  a  sense  of  mathematical 
preciseness  and  perspective,  which  makes  for 
good  constructive  communications. 

Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  tells  this  story,  illustrat- 
ing the  importance  of  being  careful  in  criticism: 
"I  knew  of  a  certain  instructor  in  rhetoric  who 
always  impressed  upon  his  students  the  neces- 
sity of  clarity  in  what  they  wrote.  A  youngman 
brought,  on  one  occasion,  a  very  carefully  pre- 
pared essay.  'A  good  piece  of  work,'  said  the 
instructor, 'but  Mr.  Smith,  you  should  remem- 
ber to  write  every  sentence  so  that  the  most  ig- 
norant person  can  understand  every  word  you 
put  down.'  The  young  man  looked  worried 
and  asked  anxiously,  'What  part  of  my  essay 
was  not  clear  to  you,  professor?'  "| 

Terseness  may  be  favorably  considered  in 
contrast  with  brevity.  Terseness  is  the  setting 
of  the  statement  with  only  that  number  of  words 
required  to  transmit  clearly  its  meaning.  Brev- 
ity is  the  economy  of  words  to  the  detriment  of 
the  thought.  Bridget,  upon  departing  from 
Ireland,  secured  an  excellent  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  her  last  employer,  but  lost  it 
overboard,  as  she  was  reading  it  during  a  wind- 
storm. Not  knowing  how  to  find  work  without 
her  recommendation,  she  appealed  to  a  friend 
here  to  write  one  for  her  and  he  prepared  the 
following: 

"To  the  General  Public— Bridget  Flaherty  had 
a  good  reputation  when  she  left  Ireland,  but  lost 
it  on  the  way  over." 

Too  much  is  sometimes  as  misleading  as  too 
little.  A  prominent  member  of  a  rural  com- 
munity was  suddenly  stricken  with  appendi- 
citis and  an  operation  became  necessary.  The 
editor  of  the  town  paper  prepared  and  printed  as 
a  news  item, 

"Our  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  James  L. 
Brown,  will  go  to  the  hospital  tomorrow  to  be 
operated  upon  for  the  removal  of  his  appendix 
by  Dr.  Jones.  He  will  leave  a  wife  and  two 
chiUlren." 

The  telephone  and  telegraph  are  not  free  from 
amusing  messages.  A  Georgia  man,  whose 
wife  swallowed  poison  through  mistake,  hur- 
rieilly  called  up  the  family  physician  with  these 
words : 

"Doctor,  my  wife  is  at  the  door  of  death. 
Please  come  at  once  and  see  if  you  can  pull  her 
through." 

No  less  striking  must  have  been  the  telegram 
which  reached  a  traveling  salesman,  in  a  strange 
town,  from  his  wife. 

"Twins  arrived  tonight.    More  by  mail." 

The  number  of  letters  written  in  each  large 
city  every  day  totals  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands; the  average  cost  per  business  letter  can 
be  figured  from  seven  to  ten  cents,  personal  and 
social  letters  five  to  seven  cents  each.  The 
business  letter  figure  is  made  up  of  purchasing 
and  printing  paper  and  envelopes,  time  of  dic- 
tator, salary  of  stenographer,  and  value  of 
stamp.  The  stenographer  in  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  business  houses  is  assuming  a  more  im- 
portant role,  in  not  a  few  instances  be- 
ing intrusteil  with  the  signing  of  the 
mail,  in  others  trying  his  hand  at  actual  con- 
struction of  replies  and  formulating  initial  let- 
ters. Nevertheless,  the  foregoing  figures  will 
serve  to  present,  in  tangible  form  the  widening 
scope  of  letter-writing. 
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I  have  been  hrving  grave  doubts 
for  some  time  as  to  whether  my  class 
in  typewriting,  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber, were  doing  the  very  best  they 
could,  so  yesterday  I  decided  to  find 
out  for  sure. 

At  11:30  I  placed  the  following  sen- 
tence on  the  board, — "Trusting  oper- 
ators will  take  advatage  of  above 
moderate  quotations,"  I  told  them 
that  I  would  take  everyone  out  to 
lunch  who  could  write  50  words  of 
that  sentence  in  one  minute  without 
error  by  Monday  noon.  Greatly  to 
my  surprise  one  pupil,  evidently  fear- 
ing that  I  might  change  my  mind  or 
beco.-ne  financially  straitened  be- 
fore Monday,  decided  to  take  advan- 
tage of  my  offer  at  once,  and  proceed- 
ed to  do  so. 

I  suppose,  according  to  supersti- 
tious belief,  that  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for  anything  that  happens  on 
Friday  the  thirteenth,  but  I  confess  I 
was  slightly  surprised,  to  put  it 
mildly.  I  got  what  I  went  after,  it  is 
true,  and  I  was  more  than  paid  for  it, 
because  it  revealed  to  me  two  things; 
first, — how  honestly  blind  pupils  are 
to  their  own  possibilities,  until  some- 
thing comes  along  to  arouse  them 
and  force  them  out  of  old  ruts  into 
new  ;  and  second,  it  was  brought 
home  to  me  more  forcibly,  the  influ- 
ence on  a  class  of  one  good  leader 
who  dares  to  break  away  and  forge 
ahead  of  the  others.  Yesterday  after- 
noon the  pupils  nearly  worked  them- 
selves to  death  to  accomplish  that  50- 
word  itunt.  They  wont  all  do  it,  but 
two  more  bid  fair  to  now  and  I  hope 
they  will  succeed,  for  if  they  do,  the 
whole  class  will  be  quickened  into 
new  life  ;  and  before  they  get  too  well 
settled  in  this  jog,  I  shall  try  and  find 
something  else  to  wake  them  up. 
One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  such 
a  test  is  to  see  the  genuine  surprise 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  when  they 
realize  what  they  have  done. 

Touch  typewriting,  real  touch  type- 
writing, is  so  new  that  most  schools, 
I  find,  have  only  touched  the  fringe 
of  its  possibilities  ;  and  most  pupils 
accept  that  very  moderate  degree  of 
success  as  their  pattern  and  with  all 
leisure  proceed  to  work  toward  it, 
feeling  justified  in  themselves  when 
it  is  accomplished.  But  when  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  find  some  one 
pupil  who  is  brave  enough  or  trust- 
ing enough  to  allow  you  to  push  him 
ahead  of  his  fellows,  making  a  path 
of  his  own,  be  will  quickly   become  a 


recognized  leader  in  his  class,  and  all 
the  others  will  come  trooping  after 
him.  As  soon  as  he  becomes  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  he  is  beingpur- 
sued  by  his  fellows,  making  a  path  of 
his  own,  he  will  become  still  more 
venturesome  and  he  will  keep  on 
climbing  as  long  as  he  is  pursued; 
(always  providing  that  he  is  made  of 
"leader"  material)  but  the  chances 
are  more  than  even  that  he  will  stop 
when  his  fellows  no  longer  press  on 
his  heels.  It  would,  indeed,  be  con- 
trary to  nature  if  he  did  otherwise. 

And  now  I  wish  to  speak  of  a  very 
profitable  visit  I  made  at  Cleveland's 
Commercial  High  School  Friday  even- 
ing, December  13.  A  reception  was 
given  to  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
pupils  of  that  school.  After  the  visit- 
ors were  very  pleasantly  entertained 
for  nearly  an  hour  by  the  High  School 
Orchestra  and  Glee  Club,  the  school 
was  divided  into  groups,  each  group 
going  to  a  separate  class  room  where 
demonstrations  of  their  regular  class 
work  was  given.  The  enthusiasm 
and  pride  which  the  pupils  took  in 
displayingtheir  achievments  was  pic- 
tured on  every  face,  and  a  more  ear- 
nest, serious-minded  company  of  stu- 
dents one  would  rarely  expect  to  find. 

A  demonstration  in  Typewriting  by 
two  seniors,  who  graduate  in  Febru- 
ary, was  particularly  interesting,  as 
showing  the  speed  and  accuracy  which 
they  had  attained  during  their  two 
years  of  study  in  that  line.  Before  a 
very  admiring  company  of  visitors 
and  envious  under-class  students, 
one  young  lady  accomplished  one- 
hundred-fifty-three  words  of  the  foil 
lowing  practical  paragraph  without 
error  in  one  minute  : 

"I  do  all  a  man  with  a  will  can  do 
for  the  lad  and  if  it  be  of  no  use  to  me 
it  may  do  the  lad  a  lot  cf  good  for  al- 
time  to  come  and  so  I  am  sure  he  will 
not  be  last  to  say  that  he  has  had  all 
the  aid  a  lad  of  his  age  may  get  or  may 
ask  me  to  give  on  such  a  work  as  he 
has  to  do  and  I  hope  he  may  make  use 
of  all  the  aid  that  he  has  had  in  a  way 
so  as  to  show  his  good  will." 

The  second  young  lady  wrote, — "It 
is  the  duty  of  the  man  to  do  me  a  turn 
and  he  is  to  do  it  if  he  can," — at  the 
rate  of  two-hundred-thirteen  words  a 
minute  without  error. 

As  I  looked  around  on  the  faces  of 
the  younger  pupils,  I  was  sure  I  could 
read  in  each  a  resolve  to  equal  those 
records  or  beat  them  when  their  turn 
should  come. 


After  this  demonstration  I  wanted 
to  see  the  work  which  lead  up  to  such 
splendid  results,  and  so  I  went  in  to 
visit  a  beginning  class  in  Typewrit- 
ing. Here  I  found  them  writing  the 
speed  sentence  which  I  have  before 
quoted,  but  that  which  was  particular- 
ly pleasing  to  me  was  the  perfect 
technique  which  was  displayed.  It 
was  very  evident  that  all  the  little  de- 
tails of  position,  touch,  fingering, 
carriage  reversing,  attention  to  mat- 
ter and  not  to  key-board,  all  these 
items,  seemingly  small  in  themselves 
but  which  will  grow  so  large  in  a  lit- 
tle time  that  they  Hterallv  devour  suc- 
cess, were  looked  after  right  from  the 
start. 

I  believe  that  these  public  demon- 
strations are  one  of  the  best  things 
that  can  be  introduced  into  our  school 
work.  As  soon  as  the  parents  of  our 
pupils  see  and  understand  more  fully 
the  possibilities  to  be  attained  in  a 
subject  like  Typewriting,  thev  are  not 
going  to  sit  by  and  allow  their  son  or 
daughter  to  choose  a  lower  standard. 
It  is  the  exceptional  parent  who  vol- 
untarily acknowledges  at  the  start 
that  his  son  or  daughter  is  not  just  as 
smart  or  a  little  smarter  than  his 
neighbor's,  and  it  is  right  that  he 
should  think  so  ;  for  a  big  gain  is 
made  if  he  will  only  consistently  hold 
to  that  thought. 

Arithmetic— Cominued  from  page  24. 

get  an  idea  of  what  this  means,  let 
anyone  write  the  nine  digits  over  and 
over  again  until  there  are  2500  fig- 
ures, and  note  the  time  required  to 
write  them. 

The  following  method  of  multipli- 
cation is  easily  learned,  just  as  easily 
applied,  and  saves  several  figures. 
In  26-43,  first  multiply  the  units 
3>  6=18,  the  result  being  18, 
(1  ten  and  8  units)  write  the 
8  as  the  first  figure  in  the  pro- 
duct, keeping  the  1  topdd  to  the 
next  product,  which  is  (3,<2=6.)  This 
is  tens  multiplied  by  units  and  pro- 
duces tens  (3x2+1=7)  This  should 
not  be  written  down,  but  added  with 
the  next  product.  Then  (4  -  6=24,) 
the  next  multiplication,  this  is  tens 
also,  (24+7=31;)  this  is  31  or  three 
hundreds  and  1  ten.  The  1  should  be 
written  in  tens'  place  in  the  product, 
carrying  over  the  three  to  hundreds. 
(4x2=8)  These  numbers  are  tens 
times  tens  and  produces  hundreds, 
therefore  we  have  8  hundreds+3  hun- 
dreds, or  11  hundreds  and  write  this 
number  in  hundreds'  and  thousands' 
place,  thus  having  1118. 

This  form  of  multiplication  is  very 
simple  and  one  or  two  explanations 
to  a  class  is  usually  sufficient  to  en- 
able them  to  grasp  it,  and  then  if  fol- 
lowed, by  a  number  of  drills,  they 
soon  acquire  facility  in  its  use. 

Numbers  up  to  about  35x35  should 
be  multiplied  mentally,  and  above 
these  figures  the  teacher  should  write 
on  the  board,  the  multiplier  and  mul- 
tiplicand, so  that  the  student  will  not 
have  to  burden  the  mind  with  remem- 
bering the  numbers  to  be  multiplied. 
I  have  had  students  become  so  adept 
in  this  method  of  multiplication,  that 
they  would  have  an  answer  almost 
as  soon  as  the  numbers  were  written 
on  the  board. 
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Lecture  XIII. 

now  WORKERS  MAY  BUY    SUPERVISION 
FOR  THEIR  OWN  BENEFIT. 

In  the  case  ot  the  pig-iron  handler, 
if  he  had  been  able  to  go  to  the  man- 
agement and  say,  "I  have  learned 
how  to  handle  47i  tons  of  iron  in  a 
day  instead  of  Vl\  ;  will  you  pay  me  8 
cents  a  ton  instead  of  $1.15  a  day?"  he 
probably  would  have  been  taken  up 
on  his  offer  and  he  would  have  been 
earning  nearly  $4  a  day  instead  of 
$1.85  a  day,  as  he  did  when  the  man- 
agement taught  him.  He  could  not 
have  invented  the  science  of  hand- 
ling pig  iron,  but  undoubtedly  he 
could  have  gone  to  a  teacher  of  sci- 
ence, had  there  been  one  available, 
and  by  paying  $100  to  teach  him  the 
science  he  would  have  increased  his 
earning  power  perhaps  $7,50  a  year. 
That  is  interest  on  $7,500  at  10  per 
cent.  So  flOO  invested  in  education, 
plus  the  initiative  necessary  to  go  af- 
ter the  education,  would  have  been  as 
good  as  a  personal  capital  stock  of 
$7,500.  How  much  is  the  initiative  to 
go  after  the  education  actually  worth 
in  that  case  ?  What  will  the  educa- 
tion you  are  getting  be  worth  to  you  ? 
Lecture  XIV. 

WHO    PAYS    FOR    SUPERVISION   ? 

Mr.  Sheldon  tells  of  a  young  woman 
in  a  Pittsburg  retail  store  where  most 
of  the  saleswomen  were  getting  $5  to 
$8  a  week.  She  kept  track  of  every 
customer  who  came  to  her  counter, 
notified  them  by  postal  card  or  tele- 
phone every  time  there  was  a  special 
sale  in  which  they  would  be  likely  in- 
terested or  there  were  any  "bargains" 
they  would  wish  to  take  advantage  of. 

Her  efficient  service  to  customers 
was  so  valuable  to  the  firm  that  she 
was  finally  getting  $,3,000  a  year.  She 
was  her  own  supervisor  ;  she  did  not 
need  supervision  paid  forby  the  firm. 

Who  really  was  paying  for  the  su- 
pervision of  the  girls  who  got  only 
$250  to  $100  a  year  ? 

Lecture  XV. 

THE  SAVING  OF  W.iVSTED  MOTION. 

Frank  Gilbreth,  in  his  book  on  "Mo- 
tion .Study,"  tells  how  a  stranger 
passed  him  on  the  street  one  day 
when  he  was  laying  bricks  and  told 
him  he  was  wasting  a  great  many  mo- 
tions. 

Each  time  he  wanted  a  brick  he 
stooped  over  and  picked  it  up  from 
the  floor,  and  so  with  each  brick  he 
was  lifting  the  weight  of  his   heavy 


body  over  and  over  again,  which  he 
would  not  have  to  do  if  the  bricks 
were  on  a  level  with  his  hand. 

Then  the  bricks  were  all  mixed  up 
in  a  pile  and  he  had  to  toss  each  one 
up  in  the  air  two  or  three  times  to  see 
which  was  the  best  side  to  place  out- 
ward. This  might  have  been  saved 
had  a  cheap  boy  placed  all  the  bricks 
in  a  row  with  the  good  side  outward, 
so  saving  the  time  of  the  high-priced 
bricklayer. 

Where  he  was  taking  out  on  his 
trowel  each  time  enough  mortar  to 
lay  one  brick  he  found  if  he  had  a 
deeper  mortar  bo.x  he  could  take  out 
enough  to  lay  several  and  spread  this 
mortar  for  several  bricks  at  one  move- 
ment of  the  hand  instead  of  with  one 
movement  for  each  brick  as  before. 

In  all  he  reduced  the  motion  neces 
sary  from  18  to  3  in  many  cases,  or  0 
at  the  most. 

What  was  the  value  of  this  discov- 
ery to  the  entire  bricklaying  indus- 
try ?  Is  the  entire  bricklaying  indus- 
try today  saving  these  12  or  15  wast- 
ed motions?     If  not,  why  not? 

What  is  a  saver  of  wasted  motions 
worth  in  any  business  ? 

Lecture  XVI. 

DISTINCTION      BETWEEN      SUPERVISION 
AND  DIRECTION. 

In  our  study  so  far  we  have  found 
that  two  elements  enter  into  the  work 
of  the  manager— that  of  discovering 
and  teaching  a  new  science  of  work, 
and  that  of  watching  employees  after 
they  have  been  taught  this  science. 

If  there  is  a  science  of  handling  pig 
iron  and  a  science  of  laying  brick, 
there  are  thousands  of  other  sciences 
in  business,  and  to  develop  these  sci- 
ences and  teach  them  to  employees  is 
the  proper  work  of  managers. 

Supervision,  properly  speaking,  is 
watching  employees  after  they  have 
learned  the  new  science  to  see  that 
they  do  not  make  errors.  To  perform 
the  work  in  the  grade  of  employment 
in  which  one  finds  one's  self  at  maxi- 
mum speed  without  errors  is  100  per 
cent  efficiency. 

The  best  of  us  make  some  errors, 
so  no  one  ever  really  attains  100  per 
cent,  efficiency,  however  near  we  may 
approach  to  perfection.  Lindley 
Murray,  the  great  writer  on  English 
grammar,  had  halt  a  dozen  glaring 
violations  of  his  own  rules  in  the 
nineteenth  edition  of  his  book,  and 
no  doubt  his  attention  had  been  call- 
ed to  many  others  in   his  earlier  edi- 


ions  which  he  had  corrected.  In- 
this  case,  the  general  public  was  his 
supervisor.  What  are  the  errors  of 
the  office  boy,  the  stenographer,  the 
bookkeeper,  the  salesman,  the  office 
manager,  which  ought  to  be  eliminat- 
ed? The  first  step  toward  improve- 
ment is  to  make  an  inventory  of  our 
known  errors  so  we  can  go  systemat- 
ically about  eliminating  them.  Prof. 
Wm  James  has  said  that  careful  inves- 
tigation has  proved  that  the  average 
man  does  not  use  over  10  per  cent  of 
his  brain  cells.  Are  you  letting  90  per 
cent,  of  your  brain  cells  go  to  waste? 
Lecture  XVII. 

ERRORS  OF  THE    TE.-^CHER. 

As  it  is  easier  to  see  faults  in  others 
than  in  ourselves,  let  us  begin  with 
the  teacher. 

The  teacher  makes  an  error  if  he 
works  his  pupils  too  hard.  Thebrain 
becomes  dulled  and  fails  to  remember 
and  the  harder  the  teacher  tries  to 
make  the  pupil  learn  the  less  is  act 
ually  accomplished. 

Perhaps  the  error  in  that  case  is  in 
keeping  the  pupil's  mind  too  long  on 
one  point  without  variety  or  change. 
Systematic  study  and  rest  gives  the 
best  results,  and  the  manager  in  the 
office  must  see  that  his  employees  get 
variety.  If  they  are  working  on  one 
small  operation  he  should  make  them 
stop  and  rest  at  regular  intervals, 
even  if  they  would  like  to  keep  right 
on,  for  he  knows  they  will  accomplish 
more  during  the  day  if  they  work 
half  an  hour  and  then  rest  five  min- 
utes than  if  they  work  three  or  four 
hours  without  rest. 

The  teacher  who  worries  his  pupils 
makes  an  error,  for  the  worry  causes 
the  formation  of  poisons  in  the  brain, 
which  weakens  efficiency. 

The  teacher  makes  an  error  if  he 
does  not  show  them  point  by  point 
how  to  learn  their  lessons,  but  merely 
punishes  them  if  they  fail.  The  man- 
ager of  an  office  makes  an  error  if  he 
merely  tells  an  assistant  what  he 
wants  done  without  finding  out  if  the 
work  is  understood;  and  then  dis- 
charges the  employee  when  he  finds 
the  work  not  done.  He  must  make 
sure  his  instructions  are  fully  under- 
stood. 

The  teacher  makes  an  error  if  he 
goes  on  teaching  pupils  what  they 
know  already.  The  manager  makes 
a  similar  error  if  he  keeps  on  watch- 
ing his  employees  all  the  time,  even 
when  they  have  become  quite  capable 
of  getting  along  just  as  well  without 
watching.  He  not  only  wastes  his 
time,  but  prevents  the  employees 
from  developing  their  powers.  The 
teacher  must  give  pupils  new  work 
just  as  fast  as  they  are  capable  of 
handling  it  or  they  will  make  less 
progress  than  they  should. 
Lecture  XVIII. 

ERRORS  IN  THE  OFFICE. 

Errors  are  of  two  kinds— errors  of 
omission  and  errors  of  commission. 
It  is  much  easier  to  eliminate   all   er- 
( Coiilinued  on  page  30..) 
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Guaranty  and  Suretyship. 

A  guaranty  is  defined  as  a  promise 
to  answer  for  the  payment  of  some 
debt  or  the  performance  of  some  du- 
ty, in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  anoth- 
erperson  who  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
liable  to  such  payment  or  perform- 
ance. The  word  guaranty  signifies 
much  the  same  as  the  word  warranty 
and  these  words  were  formerly  syn- 
onymous terms.  A  guaranty  being  a 
contract,  must  possess  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  contract  and  must  answer 
the  requirements  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  to  be  of  binding  effect.  A 
guarantor's  contract  is  a  contract 
collateral  to  another  contract  and 
must  have  a  consideration,  to  sup- 
port it.  A  valuable  consideration, 
however  small,  if  given  in  good  faith, 
is  in  theabsence  of  fraud,  sufficientto 
support  an  action  on  a  contract  of  this 
kind.  If  the  guarantor's  contract  is 
made  at  the  same  time  and  with 
the  principal  contract  and  consti- 
tutes the  essential  grounds  upon 
which  the  principal  contract  is  made, 
the  same  consideration  will  support 
the  two  agreements.  A  guaranty 
which  is  made  after  the  principal  con- 
tract has  been  delivered  and  taken 
effect  as  a  contract  requires  a  distinct 
consideration  to  support  it  and  if 
such  guaranty  does  not  express  any 
consideration  it  is  void  where  the 
statute  of  frauds  of  the  state  requires 
the  consideration  to  be  expressed  in 
writing. 

There  are  three  parties  to  a  contract 
of  guaranty  or  suretyship  and  these 
parties  must  not  be  incapable  of  mak- 
ing a  contract,  naturally  or  legally. 

A  person  who  makes  a  contract  of 
guaranty  should  be  careful  to  clearly 
express  his  true  intent  foracourt  will 
construe  the  words  used  as  strongly 
against  the  guarantor  as  the  sense 
will  admit.  Contracts  of  guaranty 
are  always  given  such  a  fair  and  just 
interpretation  as  will  cause  them  to 
attain  the  objects  and  purposes  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

Guaranty  differs  from  endorsement 
and  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  con- 
tract of  a  surety.  The  leading  differ- 
ence between  a  guarantor  and  a  sure- 
ty is,  the  surety's  promise  to  meet  an 
obligation  becomes  his  own  immedi- 
ately on  the  principal's  failure  to 
meet  it,  while  the  guarantor's  prom- 
ise is  always  to  pay  the  debt  of  an- 
other. A  surety  is  absolutely  liable 
as  soon  as  default   is   n.ade,   without 


demand  upon  the  principal  whatever, 
or  any  notice  of  his  default.  Unless 
demand  is  made  within  a  reasonable 
time  and  notice  given  in  case  of  de- 
fault, the  guarantor  is  discharged  to 
the  extent  that  he  may  be  damaged  by 
delay.  A  guarantor  is  never  a  regu- 
lar party  to  the  contract— his  obliga- 
tion rests  upon  a  collateral  agree- 
ment. A  surety  is  made  a  regular 
party  to  the  contract  and  upon  de- 
fault, may  be  sued  as  a  promisor. 

The  liability  of  aguarantoralso  dif- 
fers from  that  of  an  endorser.  The 
endorser  contracts  to  be  liable  upon 
condition  of  due  presentment  of  the 
instrument  on  t  he  exact  day  of  ma 
turityand  due  notice  givento  himo  fits- 
dishonor,  and  he  is  absolutely  dis- 
charged by  failure  in  either  particu- 
lar, although  he  may  suffer  no  actual 
damage  whatever.  The  guarantor's 
contract  is  more  rigid,  and  he  is 
bound  to  pay  the  amount  upon  a  pre- 
sentment made  and  notice  given  to 
him  of  dishonor  within  a  reasonable 
time.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to 
make  presentment  and  give  notice 
within  such  reasonable  time,  he  is 
not  absolutely  discharged  from  all  li- 
ability, but  only  to  the  extent  that  he 
may  have  sustained  loss  or  injury  by 
the  delay. 

A  guaranty  need  not  be  in  any  par- 
ticular form.  When  written  on  a  sep- 
arate paper,  however,  it  should  de- 
scribe with  sufficient  accuracy  the 
note  or  other  contract  it  refers  to  and 
guarantees. 

The  rule  requiring  notice  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  guaranty  and  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  party  to  act  under  it  is 
very  important.  A  party  giving  a 
guaranty  has  a  right  to  know  wheth- 
er it  is  accepted,  and  whether  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  given  means 
to  give  credit  on  the  footing  of 
it  or  not.  Notice  of  acceptance  of  a 
guaranty  is  only  necessary  however 
where  the  instrument  is  merely  an  of 
fer  or  proposal,  acceptance  of  which 
by  the  guarantee,  constitutes  that 
mutual  consent  necessary  to  an  en- 
forceable contract.  In  cases  of  gen- 
eral guaranty  orcontinuing  guaranty, 
notice  must  be  given  of  acceptance  as 
stated  for  the  guarantor  is  only  mak- 
ing a  proposal  to  guarantee.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  immediate  no- 
tice is  not  required— notice  within  a 
reasonable  time  is  sufficient. 

Both  guarantor  and  surety  promise 
to  answer  for   another's   debt   or   de- 


fault but  by  reason  of  the  different 
relations  they  bear  to  other  parties  of 
the  contract,  their  rights  and  duties 
are  much  different.  The  surety  being 
a  regular  party  to  the  contract,  we 
expect  to  see  his  name  appear  upon 
the  contract  with  the  maker  of  it  and 
the  only  thing  to  indicate  that  he  is 
not  a  co-maker  is  the  word  "surety" 
which  he  should  place  in  apposition 
to  his  name. 

The  statutes  of  some  states  make 
the  obligation  of  the  surety  a  second- 
ary one  but  in  the  absence  of  a  stat- 
ute to  this  effect,  his  obligation  is  a 
primary  one  and  the  creditor  is  not 
required  to  proceed  first  against  the 
principal  before  he  can  recover  from 
the  surety. 

The  surety  and  principal  mav  be 
joined  as  defendants  in  one  suit,  or 
the  surety  may  be  sued  alone  with- 
out any  effort  having  been  made 
to  recover  from  the  principal.  If  a 
surety  is  compelled  to  pay  the  debt  he 
succeeds  to  all  rights  and  advantages 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  credit- 
or and  before  he  is  entitled  to  take 
action  against  a  co-surety,  he  must 
first  seek  relief  from  the  princi- 
pal. Only  when  he  fails  to  obtain  re- 
imbursement from  the  principal  can 
he  maintain  action  against  a  co- 
surety. 

A  surety  is  a  favored  debtor  ;  the 
slightest  fraud  on  thepart  ofthecred- 
itor  will  annul  his  contract.  A  mere 
delay  in  enforcing  payment  will  not 
discharge  a  surety  but  an  extension 
of  time  supported  by  a  sufficient  con- 
sideration will  discharge  him.  Any 
agreement  with  the  creditor  which 
varies  essentially  the  terms  of  the 
contract  without  the  assent  of  the 
surety  will  release  him  from  responsi- 
bility. Such  an  agreement  cannot  be 
considered  a  material  change  or  al- 
teration unless  it  places  them  in  a  dif- 
ferent position  from  that  which  they 
occupied  before.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  surety  sustain  injury  by  a 
change  in  the  contract  in  order  to  be 
released  for,  in  fact;  in  some  in- 
stances he  may  be  benefited.  He  has 
a  right  to  stand  upon  the  very  terms 
o_f  his  contract  ;  and  if  he  does  not 
assent  to  any  variation  of  it,  and  an 
alteration  of  it  is  made,  it  will  release 
him. 

C.C.  Guyett  recently  purchased  from  B.  H. 
Spencer,  Spencer's  Business  School,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y  Mr.  (niyett  reports  that  he  has 
completely  equipped  the  school  with  new  fur- 
niture and  typewriters.  He  states  that  his  en- 
rollment was  very  large  on  January  6th, 
and  that  the  attendance  is  most  encourag- 
ing. He  also  states  that  he  is  endeavoring  to 
conduct  the  school  in  the  best  possible  way  so 
that  each  pupil  will  receive  many  times  over 
his  money's  worth. 

Mr  Guyett  has  already  placed  THE  Business 
hDUCATOR  on  the  supply  list  for-  his  pupils. 
In  this  way  each  pupil  will  become  a  subscriber 
when  he  enters  school.  We  think  Mr  Guyett 
has  done  a  wise  thing  in  including  a  subscrip- 
tion to  the  journal  with  each  pupil's  supplies. 
We  receive  many  letters  from  persons  now  en- 
gaged in  business  who  took  The  Business 
Educator  while  attending  business  college. 
These  letters  leave  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that 
pupils  appreciate  the  value  of  the  journal  after 
leaving  school  even  if  they  do  not  while  at- 
tending school. 
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A  HOUSE  PARTY  ON  WHEELS 


The  Teachers'  Spokane  Club  Trip 


Number  3 — Continued 

KY  E.  E.  CAVLORD,  BEVERLY,  MASS. 

In  Granite  "Oh,  girls,  come  on;  let's  climb 
Canyon  up  the  brakeman's  ladder,  and 
walk  over  the  cars  to  the  one  that  is  off  the 
track."  "All  right,"  came  the  response,  and 
soon  Miss  Emma  Hagenstein,  the  irrepessible 
leader  among  the  western  group  of  ladies  in  our 
party,  was  climbing  the  brakeman's  ladder  al- 
most as  fast  as  she  has  climbed  the  professional 
ladder  as  a  shorthand  teacher  in  recent  years  in 
the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Business  College. 
Following  her  were  a  baket's  dozen  of  the  more 
adventurous  and  good-looking  ladies  in  our 
Club.  The  rest,  including  some  of  the  pretti- 
est, preferred  the  more  sedate,  if  also  the  more 
difficult,  plan  of  surmounting  boulders,  skirting 
under  brush,  and  floundering  through  holes— 
but  they  got  there  just  the  same;  and  no  set  of 
sweating  mountain  railway  men  ever  had  a 
more  interested— or  more  interesting— audience 
than  was  seated  on  the  nearby  boulders  and 
ledges.  The  film  makers  should  otTer  a  bonus 
to  the  engineer  who  can  ditch  an  ancient  freight 
carina  mountain  glen,  just  ahead  of  a  tourist 
train.  We  wasted  kodak  ammunition  wickedly 
on  that  derailed  Armour  car.  1  got  two  hazy 
pictures  out  of  a  dozen  exposures,  but  Foxy 
Grandpa  Faust  caught  every  one  on  the  fly  just 
right,  which  goes  far  to  justify  his  apt  appel- 
ation. 

Well,  we  must  be  getting  on,  but  not  until  I 
confess  that  Roy  Benton  (whose  father  is  the 
erticient  principal  of  Benton's  Business  Col- 
lege, New  Bedford,  Mass.  and  I  "lifted"  a 
couple  of  toilet  towels  from  our  car,  and  slipped 
away  around  a  bend  in  the  Platte  River  for  a 
real  old-fashioned  swim.  The  last  time  I  tried 
to  reduce  to  the  concrete  my  memories  of  the 
joys  of  the  "Old  Swimmin' Hole"  was  twenty 
years  ago  in  the  so-called  city  reservoir  of  Cres- 
ton,  Iowa.  "Scandalous?  Yes,  of  course,  but 
no  worse  for  me  and  my  Creston  Business  Col- 
lege boys  than  for  the  four-legged  critters  that 
did  the  same  thing  in  the  broad  light  of  day. 
Well,  that  experiment  was  enough  for  twenty 
years.  We  waded  through  rich  Iowa  mud  for 
twenty  lods  before  we  got  to  water  knee  deep, 
and  we  found  none  deep  enough  to  swim  in. 
We  made  up  for  it  by  taking  a  bath  in  the  wash- 
tub  when  we  got  back  home.  So  much  by  way 
of  contrast.  The  Platte  offered  beautifully 
crystalline  water,  right  off  the  Kocky 
Mountain  snow  fieJds,  a  fact  that  the  bright 
July  sun  had  caused  us  to  overlook.  Nowhere 
was  the  water  more  than  waist  deep,  but  the 
bottom  was  sandy  and  rocky,  and  we  came  out 
clean,  and  glowing  with  a  healthful  reaction. 
Maybe  we  did  not  crow  over  the  benighted 
mortals  who  had  not  had  a  bath  since  they  left 
home,  and  who,  because  of  the  delay  caused  by 
the  derailed  car,  were  to  lose  the  bath  to  which 
all  had  looked  forward  as  a  particular  souvenir 
of  Ulenwood  Springs. 

About  noon  we  were  again  on  o'jr  w.iy  toward 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  ride,  always  in  sight  of 
snowcrowned  mountains,  was  delightful;  the 
presence  of  the  .-\ssistant  Superintendent  in- 
sured some  privileges  not  otherwise  obtainable, 
especially  since  he  was  an  exceptionally  hand- 
some man,  whom  the  Misses  Hagen  and  Dear- 
born^took  good  care  to  entertain  properly.  So, 
as  the  evening  sun  was  slipping  behind  the 
mountains,  word  ran  down  the  aisles  that 
we  were  to  stop  for  five  minutes  at  Hell  fJate 
Canyon,  to  look  down  into  that  shuddering 
depth,  practically  from  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
Words  are  altogether  too  weak  to  convey  an 
adequate  picture  of  that  view,  but  none  of  us 
will  ever  forget  it,  or  the  fact  that  the  view 
would  have  been  a  fleeing  and  unsatisfactory 
one.  from  a  train  running  at  high  speed,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  intercession  of  our  Manager, 
Mrs.  Yerex,  with  the  railway  ofiicial  traveling 
with  us. 

Salt  Lake  City  Mr.  Carl  C.  Marshall  wrote 
so  entertainingly  of  the  reception  given  to  us  by 
our  brethren  of  Salt  Lake  City  that  1   shall  say 


only  that  Mr.  Marshall  won  new  laurels  by  the 
statesmanlike  address  he  gave  at  the  Commer- 
cial Club  luncheon,  and  that  his  presence  was  a 
veritable  joy  to  the  many  members  of  the  Club 
who  count  it  a  valuable  privilege  to  call  him 
their  friend.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  him  forced 
to  hobble  along  on  crutches,  him,  who  has  al- 
ways been  so  physically,  as  well  as  mentally, 
independent;  and  I  could  not  wholly  help  a 
certain  constriction  of  the  throat  when  I  re- 
turned his  cheery  Chautauqua  salute  as  our 
train  slipped  away  into  the  twilight  toward  ( Jg- 
den  that  beautiful  Sunday  evening,  the  close  of 
a  day  that  no  one  of  ns  can  ever  forget.  We 
were  the  recipients  of  many  kindnesses  at  the 
hands  of  our  generous  professional  friends  in 
the  several  cities  where  we  stopped,  but  I  trust 
it  will  not  be  invidious  to  say  that  Salt  Lake 
easily  outdid  them  all  in  sheer  extravagance  of 
hospitality— and  then  they  did  it  all  over  again- 
just  to  keep  their  hands  in  I  suppose— when  the 
California  division  returned  through  Salt  Lake 
City  the  last  of  the  month. 

The  Yellowstone  "All  out  for  Yellow- 
stone !"  came  the  cry.  and.  with  hearts  a-flutter. 
we  stepped  out  next  morning  into  an  indescrib- 
ably new  air.  Oh,  what  a  tang  there  was  to  it; 
and  then  — Glory  be!— we  were  to  have  a 
change  of  diet.  We  were  to  have  some  of  the 
product  of  scientiflc  cooking  done  by  the  do- 
mestic science  teachers  who  are  assistant  ma- 
trons at  the  various  Wiley  camps— for,  you  will 
remember,  we  had  elected  to  go  through  by 
"The  Wiley  Way,"  and  we  never  made  a  better 
decision.  There  was  not  a  disappointed  ordis- 
appointing  word  or  incident— save  the  mosqui- 
toes—the  whole  way ;  and  even  the  mosquitoes 
went  to  bed  at  curfew.  Honest  Injun!  Laird 
I  Mr.  Raymond  Ci.  Laird,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Husiness  Technique  of  the  Boston  High 
School  of  Commerce,  when  he  is  at  home,  if 
you  please;  as  natty  and  suave  a  professional 
gentleman  as  you  could  tind  among  the  caif- 
paths  of  that  bean- famous  burg.)  just  plain  Laird 
—almighty  plain  at  that,  too.  Why  he  and  four 
or  Ave  other  alleged  respectable  gentlemen  act- 
ually began  a  rapid  reversion  to  the  type  of  their 
arboreal  ancestors  by  entering  into  a  solemn 
compact  not  to  disturb  or  in  any  way  retard  the 
growth  of  their  facial  foliage  while  in  the  Park  ! 
Doesn't  that  show  the  thinness  of  the  veneer? 
Well,  as  I  was  trying  to  remark,  plain  Laird  in 
the  day  time,  knotted  a  Bull  Moose  symbol  (he 
didn't  know  what  it  was  then,  tho)  around  his 
noble  brow,  draped  it  down  over  his  hyperion 
curls  and  sandy  whiskers,  and  then  spread  the 
surplus  over  the  back  of  his  red,  red  neck,  so  as 
to  discourage  the  moitiuitoes;  but,  as  Miss  Em- 
ma Dearborn,  the  untamable  Meriden,  Conecti- 
cut,  schoolma'am;  now  head  of  the  commercial 
work  of  the  Cleveland  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  very 
dignified— yes,  as  Miss  Dearborn  sometimes 
rose  to  remark,  this  particular  brand  of  "skee- 
ters"  were  as  big  as  robins.  So  plain  Laird  "got 
it  in  the  neck."  in  a  manner  of  speaking;  but, 
nathless,  about  nine  o'clock,  regularly,  the 
mosquito  cohorts  respectfully  withdrew,  taking 
their  javelins  with  them,  that  is,  those  that  haci 
not  been  broken  off  in  the  fight.  Why?  Jack 
Frost  was  our  friend.  By  nine  of  the  clock.  Mr. 
Culex  Pipiens  was  "all  in." 

Let  me  see,  when  I  got  into  this  gnatty 
trouble,  I  was  on  the  way  to  breakfast,  wasn't  I  ? 
Well,  we  simply  could  not  possibly  have  had  a 
more  satisfying  reception.  Active,  soldierly 
men,  quick  and  courteous,  met  us  at  Yellow- 
stone Station.  (We  went  in  from  the  west 
side.)  and  in  a  jiffy  we  were  being  whirled  down 
the  stately  pine-picketed  aisles  of  Christmas 
Tree  Park  to  a  breakfast  fit  for  an  American 
king,  the  most  exacting  diner  of  them  all.  Our 
train  boys  were  courteous  and  efficient,  and  we 
were  given  all  that  we  had  paid  for.  but  we  cer- 
tainly did  welcome  this  change  of  cookery. 
And  it  was  so  good  and  plenty;  Second  help- 
ing? Why,  certainly,  and  you  were  urged  to 
have  it,  too.  They  said  we  would  soon  learn  to 
eat.  up  in  that  rare  altitude,  and  they  spoke  the 
gladsome  truth.  It  is  a  ponderous  fact  that  M. 
A.  Adams,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  began  to  get  his 
wrinkles  smoothed  out,  though,  to  speak  the 
frank  truth,  he  was  not  in  the  Yellowstone  Park 
at  all,  but  in  the  Cjarden  of  Eden  (Oh,  yes.  Eve 
was  there,)  and  we  all  thought  that  might  have 
something  to  do  with  the  facial  massage.  By 
the  way,  Adams,  was    one    of   the    first  to  break 


that  antibarber-ous  compact.  Now,  who  but 
Eve  could  make  a  real  de-volutionized  man  fall 
from  whiskered  grace  like  that?  Anyhow, 
Adams  enjoyed  his  meals  while  he  was  in  the 
Park,  and  he  enjoyed  the  scenery,  what  he  could 
see  of  it— for  he  mostly  sat  in  the  rear  seat,  with 
a  lovely  and  lovable,  not  to  say  a  ioved  one, 
on  either  side  of  him.  We  married  men  envied 
him,  but  our  better-halves  were  along,  and 
we  had  to  be  good.  Plain  Laird,  by  the  way. 
ate  outrageously.  In  fact  he  was  caught  a  few 
times  surreptitiously  ringing  the  breakfast  bell 
ahead  of  time,  after  waiting  before  the  closed 
dining  tent  until  his  frost-bitten  toes  began  to 
whimper.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  restraining 
influence  of  his  charming  wife,  his  already  gen- 
erous equatorial  dimensions  would  have  been 
seriously  increased— seriously  because  of  the 
present  aerial  movement  of  meat  prices. 

In  the  tent  office,  before  a  roaring  wood  fire 
(I  tell  you  the  mornings  in  the  Yellowstone 
country  are  f'^yj,)  we  made  our  arrangements. 
We  were  duly  tagged  as  the  wards  of  the  Wiley 
outfit;  linen  dusters  and  overcoats  were  dug 
out  of  the  baggage— or  veteran  garments  were 
rented  at  the  office— and  presently  away  we 
went  on  the  long  drive  to  the  I'pper  Geyser 
Basin,  where  we  were  to  camp  for  the  night, 
and  spend  the  next  day  and  night— a  drive  for 
the  day  of  some  forty  miles.  Wagon  parties 
were  made  up  of  those  who  were  congenial  to 
each  other  from  five  to  nine  in  a  wagon,  four 
horses  being  used  for  the  latter.  Plain  Laird 
and  the  so-called  Gay-laird,  with  their  much 
better  halves,  and  little  Harry,  my  youngest 
son,  the  mascot  of  the  Club,  chose  a  small  wagon 
driven  by  Fred  Robinson,  Manual  Training 
teacher  in  the  Butte,  Montana,  High  School, 
Mr.  Robinson  is  a  University  of  Michigan  man. 
who  has  spent  his  vacations  as  driver  for  the 
Wiley  people  during  the  last  three  years.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  have  for  our  driver  a  well-edu- 
cated professional  brother,  who  was  entirely 
familiar  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  trip  through 
the  Park. 

Before  sundown  we  drew  up  with  a  flourish  at 
the  loading  platform  of  the  Upper  geyser  Basin 
camp.  Our  tents  had  all  been  assigned,  young 
men  took  our  baggage,  and  we  were  soon  en- 
joying the  real  "outdoor  life"  that  for  months 
we  had  dreamed  of.  The  tent  was  large.  It  had 
a  board  floor,  elevated  above  the  ground  some- 
what. Partitions  of  canvas  divided  it  into  an 
entrance  hall,  where  a  sheet  iron  wood  stove 
stood,  and  into  four  bedrooms,  each  fitted  with 
a  large  bedstead  hammered  together  out  of 
rough  boards  and  saplings,  but  equipped  with 
first-class  springs  and  mattresses,  and  spotlessly 
clean  linen,  with  plenty  of  blankets  and  com- 
fortables, all  of  which  we  used  thankfully,  while 
the  rest  of  you  were  steaming,  au  natural,  in 
your  Eastern  and  Central  Western  home  dormi- 
tories during  those  early  July  days. 

Along  the  road  that  day,  and  at  the  lunch  sta- 
tion at  noon,  we  saw  bears  shuttling  across  the 
way  and  among  the  nearby  trees.  At  first  there 
were  many  ohs  and  ahs.  but  it  was  not  long  un- 
til the  novelty  wore  off.  and  Mr.  Adams' atten- 
tion could  hardly  be  distracted  by  anything  so 
common  as  a  bear.  In  fact  Mr.  Charles  Ehlers, 
of  the  Jacobs  Business  College,  Dayton.  Ohio, 
had  begun  to  make  such  a  dent  in  the  "Boston 
Bunch"  that  he,  too,  was  immune  to  any  such 
ordinary  attraction  as  a  lazy,  well  fed  bear.  He, 
indeed,  had  "other  fish  to  fry,"  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  kept  the  skillet  moving ! 

,\s  we  came  out  from  the  dining  tent  that 
evening,  the  incense  from  the  ghostly  geysers 
rose  to  the  blue  sky  silently ;  the  frosty  coolness 
of  the  air  tempted  us  to  the  seats  near  a  great 
heap  of  pine  logs  that  had  been  arrnnged  for  the 
evening  campfire,  and  we  saw  the  young  men 
running  a  wire  from  one  upright  post,  over  the 
fuel  for  the  tire,  and  on  to  another  upright  post. 
We  learned  that  on  this  wire,  later,  another  wire, 
a  vertical  wire  would  be  hooked,  and  a  mam- 
moth corn-popper  would  be  filled  and  slid  over 
the  fire  and  away  again  when  necessary.  But 
we  did  not  wait  for  the  fire,  for  we  were  told 
that  the  Riverside  geyser  would  soon  play. 
That  took  me  back  eleven  years,  almost  to  a 
day,  when  I  last  saw  the  Riverside  in  action.  A 
crowd  of  us  went  down,  and  there  on  the  moun- 
tainside, just  where  my  party  had  camped 
eleven  years  ago,  were  the  tents  of  some  "sage- 
brushers."  as   is  the   vernacular  for  those  who 
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drive  independently  through  the  I'ark.  The 
men  and  women  of  the  party  were  down  by  the 
riverside,  waiting:  for  the  Riverside  to  get  into 
action.  The  "indicator"  of  the  greyser  showed 
that  apparently  it  would  not  be  loner  until  the 
explosion  would  come. and  yet  we  stood  around 
for  nearly  an  hour  before  it  really  "got  busy;" 
but  eveiyone  agreed  it  was  well  worth  waiting 
for.  This  time  I  got  much  closer  to  the  vent- 
er vents— than  before,  and  I  discovered  that  I 
was  wrong  in  my  diagnosis  before.  The  upper 
and  larger  vent  that  I  supposed  was  the  real 
mouth  of  the  geyser,  emits  little  but  steam, 
while  the  other— the  one  from  which  I  had  dip- 
ped a  pail  of  water  just  before  the  geyser  went 
into  action,  was  the  real  hot  water  vent.  Iliad 
been  closer  to  danger  the  ither  time  than  I  re- 
alized. 

After  the  Riverside  subsided— some  twenty 
minutes,  probably,  we  all  returned  to  the  camp- 
fire.  Already  several  score  of  other  tourists 
were  there,  and  someone  proposed  that  the  roll 
of  the  States  be  called,  and  all  there  who  repre- 
sented a  given  State  were  to  rise  when  their 
State  was  called.  I  wore  out  my  silvery  vocal 
cords  calling  the  roll,  and  Iowa  and  Illinois 
made  such  a  hullabaloo  in  responding  that  sev- 
eral clarion  voices  needed  clarifying  the  next 
morning. 

Commercial  Teachers. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  will  shortly 
announce  an  examination  for  the  position  of 
Principal  Business  Department  at  Haskell  In- 
stitute. The  position  will  pay  from  $1000  to 
SI  200  per  annum,  with  living  quarters  furnished. 
An  experienced  teacher  of  commercial  subjects 
who  is  a  good  penman  is  desired.  Those  who 
are  interested  should  write  direct  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
application  blanks  and  date  of  examination. 


Members  of  the  Eastern  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Association  and 
Business  Educators  Gen- 
erally. 

What?    Annual  Convention. 

Where  ?    Atlantic  City. 

When?    March  20,  21   and  22- Easter  week 

end. 

Kind?    Different!    Read  what  follows  and 

see. 

We  have  had  some  great  meetings,  but  the 
/lesfisyet  to  come,  and  if  the  scores  of  letters 
from  members  are  to  be  taken  as  seriously,  this 
best  meeting  is  on  its  way  and  due  to  arrive  in 
1913  on  the  above  days. 

With  a  possible  single  exception,  there  will 
be  no  long  papers  this  year.  Short,  well 
thought  out  and  thoroughly  tested  solutions  of 
perplexing  questions,  which  members  have 
sent  to  the  committee,  will  be  presented  by 
carefully  selected  leaders  among  our  member- 
ship—then  .lou  will  be  given  an  equal  amount 
of  time  for  discussion,  after  which  time  a  vote 
will  be  taken  and  recorded  to  show  accurately 
the  concensus  of  opinion  on  each  question,  and 
to  give  even  the  timid,  but  none  the  less  etii- 
cient  members,  achance  to  register  the  results 
of  their  experience.  Isn't  this  just  what  roa 
have  been  waiting  for?  Not  merely  the  lengthy 
statement  of  the  experience  of  one  man,  but  the 
net  result  of  the  combined  experience  of  our 
450  membership. 

To  carry  out  this  program  it  has  seemed  best 
to  hold  our  meetings  in  the  convention  hall  of 
the  Rudolph,  which  has  been  chosen  headquar- 
ters. This  plan  insures  you  against  the  loss  of  a 
single  minute  of  the  program,  and  yet  enables 
you  to  see  Atlantic  City.  No  time  may  be  lost 
between  meeting  and  eating  places.  With  our 
50  brief  but  complete  presentations  by  "live 
wires,"  and  twice  as  many  speeches  by  those 
who  will  "rise  to  say  a  word,"  you  will  not  want 
to  run  any  risk  of  being  tardy  at  any  session. 
There  will  be  action  every  minute  and  the  com- 
mittee's arrangements  are  such  that  you  can  be 
in  the  thick  of  it  all  the  time. 

THE  PLAN. 

To  each  member  was  sent  a  circular  letter  ask- 
ing for  some  of  the  important  problems  which 
he  has  found  difficult  of  solution.  The  response 


was  all  tliat  your  committee  could  desire,  and 
after  a  careful  sifting  of  questions  submitted,  a 
number  on  each  of  the  different  departments  of 
business  education  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
common  interest  and  importance.  Only  those 
that  applied  to  both  public  and  private  schools 
were  chosen  for  the  general  program. 

.\  leader  will  be  chosen  to  present  a  solution 
of  each  question,  and  when  he  has  finished  an 
equal  amount  of  time  will  be  given  to  discus- 
sion by  members,  after  which  a  vote  will  be 
taken  on  the  question  debated. 

After  the  program  is  carried  out  it  is  expected 
that  time  will  remain  for  discussion  ot  other 
questions  which  may  be  suggested  by  the  mem- 
bers. 

An  8:30  to  9:30  special  penmanship  meeting 
is  being  arranged  for  and  a  similar  meeting  will 
be  held  for  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  sug- 
gested that  are  specially  applicable  to  high 
school  commercial  departments. 

A  Partial  List  of  Subjects 

COMMERCIAL   ARITHMETIC 

1.    What  should  be  included  in  the  commer- 
cial arithmetic  course  ? 
2     By  what  method  should  interest  be  taught? 

3.  To  what  extent  has  the  introduction  of  the 
calculating  machine  affected  the  teaching  of 
rapid  calculation. 

4.  How  can  you  obtain  actual  problems  in 
commercial  arithmetic  ? 

SHORTHAND 

1.  What  can  be  done  for  the  student  who  can- 
not distinguish  sound  accurately  ? 

2.  Should  the  student's  time  be  divided  be- 
tween theory  and  practice  and  how  may  a  re- 
view of  principles  be  secured  ? 

3.  At  what  place  in  the  shorthand  course 
should  speed  practice  begin  and  what  methods 
are  recommended  ? 

4.  Should  shorthand  students  be  required  to 
take  work  in  bookkeeping,  rapid  calculation  and 
business  writing  ? 

5.  Should  all  shorthand  writing  by  begin- 
ners be  corrected,  and  how  may  careless  notes 
in  advanced  shorthand  be  prevented. 

BUSINESS  WRITING 

1 .  Does  enthusiasm  hold  as  important  a  place 
in  the  teaching  of  penmanship  as  the  technical 
skill  of  the  teacher  ? 

a.  Do  you  teach  the  students  to  use  finger 
movement  in  small  writing,  or  insist  on  keeping 
the  fingers  firm  and  executing  entirely  with  the 
muscular  or  fore  arm  movement? 

3.  What  portion  of  the  penmanship  hour  do 
you  devote  to  purely  movement  drills  and  how 
soon  do  you  begin  making  the  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  writing  .- 

4.  How,  if  at  all,  should  the  element  of  speed 
enter  into  the  teaching  of  penmanship  ? 

BOOKKEEPING 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  of  teaching  book- 
keeping by  the  class  method  ? 

2.  Is  it  advisable  to  teach  "accounting"  to 
secondary  school  pupils  ? 

3.  How  can  we  present  the  subject  of  drafts  in 
the  best  way  ? 

1.  What  is  the  best  way  of  teaching  and  de- 
veloping profit  and  loss  statements  and  balance 
sheets  ? 

5.  To  what  extent  should  we  give  instruction 
in  office  appliances  in  connection  with  book- 
keeping. 

TYPEWRITING 

1.  Is  it  desirable  to  use  shields  in  the  teach- 
ing of  typewriting,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? 

2.  Should  perfect  work  be  insisted  upon  in 
all  stages  of  typewriting  instruction  ? 

3.  Are  we  getting  the  most  out  of  time-sav- 
ers that  are  a  part  of  ourtypewriting  equipment? 

4.  What  atlention  should  be  given  economy 
in  the  use  of  paper  by  the  typewriting  student  ? 

5.  Teaching  vs.  proofreading  in  the  type- 
writing department. 

6.  Is  standardization  in  the  selection  of  type- 
writing machines  derirable  ? 

7.  Can  we  insist  upon  the  touch  method  in 
the  evening  schools  and  with  students  in  the 
day  schools  who  have  but  a  short  time  to  spend 
on  the  subject  ? 

GENERAL 

1.  To  what  extent  should  drill  be  made  a  fac- 
tor in  teaching  the  commercial  subjects  ?  Is 
there  enough  drill  in  these  subjects  at  present  to 
make  the  work  effective  ? 


2.  How  can  the  work  in  all  courses  best  be 
planned  and  conducted  to  develop  initiative  on 
the  part  of  the  students  and  impress  them  that 
supervision  is  costly,  and  that  the  more  super- 
vision he  reiiuires.  the  less  valuable  he  will  be  ? 

3.  How  can  we  get  the  greatest  value  out  of 
the  adding  machines  as  a  part  of  our  equipment? 

4.  A  Urge  number  of  incompetent  stenogra- 
phers and  bookkeepers  are  being  sent  into  the 
business  world.  Is  this  the  fault  of  the  schools 
or  the  employing  public? 

HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION.S— FOR  SPECIAL 
.■MEETING 

1 .  Do  the  grammar  school  children  enter  pri- 
vate commercial  schools  and  high  schools  well 
enough  prepared  in  the  common  branches  to 
justify  the  introduction  of  elementary  commer- 
cial work  in  the  upper  grades  ? 

2.  Is  the  two-year  commercial  course,  when 
offered  side  by  side  with  the  four-year  commer- 
cial course,  commonly  regarded  as  worthy  of  the 
differentiation  necessary  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  is  it  feasible  for  the  com- 
mercial student  to  secure  part  time  employment 
while  attending  school  ? 

4.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
students  drop  out  of  high  school  during,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  would  it  be  advisable 
to  eliminate  algebra  and  modern  language 
from  the  first  year  of  the  course  and  devote  that 
much  more  time  to  arithmetic,  penmanship, 
English  and  bookkeeping  ? 

MEETING   PLACE 

The  convention  hall  in  the  Rudolph  seats 
about  HOC  and  is  conveniently  located  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  use  of  this  hall  is  given  the 
association  without  charge. 

BANQUET 

The  Rudolph  has  furnished  us  an  excellent 
menu  at  a  rate  that  enables  us  to  place  the 
price  at  SI. 75  per  plate  and  cover  all  ex- 
penses. This  is  a  lower  price  than  we  have 
been  able  to  charge|for  several  years  and  brings 
the  banquet  within  the  reach  of  all.  Speakers 
and  music  will  be  above  even  the  E.  C.  T.  A. 
standard. 

EXHIBIT  ROOMS 

Six  large  rooms  across  the  corridor  from  the 
entrance  to  the  hall  have  been  set  aside  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  our  exhibitors.  These  rooms 
are  so  situated  that  many  of  the  hundreds  of 
visitors  outside  of  our  membership  will  be  likely 
to  visit  the  exhibits,  thus  adding  materially  to 
the  value  of  display  space. 

HOTEL  RATES 

Atlantic  City  is  a  popular  resort  at  Easter 
time,  and  early  reservati.nns  should  be  made 
to  insure  choice  of  accommodations.  The  Ru- 
dolph has  given  us  the  rate  of  $1.50  and  up 
(two  in  a  room)  European  plan,  and  S3. 50  and 
up  (two  in  a  room)  American  plan.  These  rates 
compare  favorably  with  rales  in  other  cities 
where  conventions  have  been  held.  No  ad- 
vance in  the  rate  will  be  made  by  the  Rudolph 
for  Easter  Sunday  if  those  who  wish  to  remain 
over,  will  give  due  notice  of  their  intention  to 
do  so.  This  popular  hotel  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  City  and  accommodates  1000  guests.  The 
American  plan  in  Atlantic  City  will,  we  believe, 
prove  more  satisfactory  to  members. 

RAILROAD  RATES 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
usual  rate  of  a  fare  and  three-fifths  will  be  se- 
cured. Excursions  are  run  to  Atlantic  City  at 
Easter  by  nearly  all  railroads.  Perhaps  you  can 
do  better  than  the  regular  convention  rate. 
Consult  local  agents. 

PROGRAM 

A  complete  official  program  will  be  mailed  to 
members  early  in  February. 

CONCLUSION 

Different,  we  said  above.  Have  we  convinced 
you  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion?  Can  you  af- 
ford to  miss  this  great  convention  and  the  op- 
portunity to  spend  Kaster  at  one  of  .America's 
finest  ocean  resorts?  Make  definite  plans  now 
to  attend.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  give 
any  further  information  upon  request.  Write 
the  member  nearest  you,  or  the  secretary. 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Edward  H.  Eldridge.  President, Simmons  Col- 
lege. Boston.  Mass. 

F.  U.  Nichols.  Secretary,  West  High  School 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

F.  A.  Tibbets,  Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

D.  A.  McJIillin,  Central  H.  S.,  Newark,   N.  J. 

J.  E.  Fuller,  Goldey  College,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

K.  H.  Fisher,  Fisher  Business  College,  Winter 
Hill,  Mass. 

W.  E.  Bartholomew,  State  Education  Depart- 
ment, Albany,  N.  V. 
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The  practical  value  of  shorthand  has  a^ain 
been  emphasized  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
made  a  requisite  subject  of  instruction  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  contlucted  under  the  aus- 
pices ol  Columbia  University,  New  York.  The 
Isaac  Pitman  system  has  been  adopted  and  will 
be  taught  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  F.  R. 
Beygrau,  the  teacher  of  this  subject  in  the  Ex- 
tension Classes  at  Columbia  fniversity. 

The  .\lumui  Association  of  the  Walworth 
School,  was  formally  organized  on  Saturday, 
Dec.  14th.  At  the  meeting,  which  was  held  at 
the  school,  and  which  was  largely  attended,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  : 

President.  J.  M.Taylor;  First  Vice  President. 
Madeline  Scluick ;  Second  Vice  President, 
George  Noa  ;  Thrid  Vice  President,  Grace 
Conway  :  Treasurer.  Anna  Fox  ;  Secretary, 
Marion  McGhee. 

The  purposes  of  the  new  association  are  the  so- 
cial and  material  ath'ancement  of  its  members. 
The  social  features  will  l>e  similar  to  those  of  the 
usual  organizations  of  this  nature,  and  there  has 
been  added  a  practical  feature  to  be  known  as 
the  Efticiency  Bureau,  which  will  contribute  to 
the     material    advancement    of   the     members. 

Through  this  Bureau  the  flemand  for  expertly 
trained  stenographers  and  bookkeepers,  who 
have  had  the  required  practical  experience,  will 
be  met. 

The  members  of  this  Alumni  will  be  found  in 
all  walks  of  business  life,  most  prominent  of 
whom,  perhaps,  is  Mr.  (jeorge  B.  Cortelyou, 
who,  with  many  others,  has  evinced  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  Association.  The  school 
is  the  oUlest  business  and  stenographic  school  in 
existence,  having  been  established  in  18.58. 


Cody — Continued  from  page  26. 

rors  of  commission,  real  mistakes 
that  can  be  pointed  out,  than  to  elim- 
inate all  errors  of  omission — that  is 
to  do  everything  that  ought  to  be 
done.  These  are  the  negative  and 
positive  sides  of  the  subject.  The 
positives  (doing  all  the  things  you 
ought  to  do)  are  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  negatives  (eliminating 
actual  faults). 

The  private  secretary  of  Pillsbury, 
the  great  flour  manufacturer,  once 
said  to  the  writer  of  this,  "Hardly  a 
day  passes  that  I  do  not  make  a  mis- 
take that  costs  the  company  at  least 
$5,000.  What  I  try  to  do  is  to  avoid 
making  errors  that  cost  the  company 
$100,000  to  $1.50,000.  A  few  errors  like 
that  will  make  a  big  hole  in  the  divi- 
dends." 

For  example  :  A  stenographer  in 
a  hurry  to  get  home  omitted  the 
street  number  in  addressing  the  en- 
velope that  was  to  carry  a  bid  for  a 
big  public  contract.  The  bid  was  de- 
layed a  few  hours  and  the  contract 
was  lost— a  little  hurried  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  one  stenographer  cost 
the  firm  $100,000. 

The  blame  is  not  all  hers,  however, 
for  the  manager  should  have  noticed 
the  omission.  Perhaps  he  should 
have  taken  no  chances  of  delay  in  the 
mail  by  sending  a  messenger  with  so 
important  a  paper. 

A  bookkeeper  charged  with  keeping 
a  record  of  an  advertising  test  made 
preparatory  to  a  big  campaign  made 
a  mistake  of  one  figure,  representing 
one  dollar.  The  test  showed  a  profit 
of  80  cents  instead  of  a  loss  of  20 
cents.  On  a  $100,000  expenditure  this 
meant  a  loss  of  $20,000  instead  of  a 
profit  of  $80,000  in  the  particular  case 
in  question. 

But  what  of  the  error  of  the  mana- 
ger who  put  out  so  large  a  campaign 
after  so  slight  a  test? 
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The  Business  College  Journal,  published  by 
the  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Business  University  is 
before  us.  The  editor.  W.  C.  Wollaston.  ap- 
preciates fine  script  for  advertising  purposes. 
On  the  cover  page  we  are  greeted  by  a  graceful, 
well  prepared  cut  of  "A  Merry  Xmas  and  a  Hap- 
py New  Year." 

"Progress,"  published  by  Parson's,  Kans., 
Business  College,  J.  C.  Olson,  editor,  shows 
numerous  school  room  photographs  and  gives 
other  information  to  the  prospective  student. 

The  (Jem  City  Business  College  is  sending 
out  a  very  attractive  circular  advertising  their 
winter  term.  On  the  cover  page  is  a  unique  de- 
sign executed  in  their  Normal  Penmanship  De- 
partment. The  other  part  of  the  circular  is  high 
class,  as  is  all  the  literature  which  comes  from 
that  institution. 

Catalogs  and  circulars  have  been  received 
from  the  following:  Lawrence.  Kans.,  Business 
College,  Kaleigh,  N.  C,  Sault  Business  Col- 
lege, Sault  Ste   Marie,  Mich. 

The  Douglas,  Georgia,  Normal  College  Bul- 
letin, shows  that  institution  to  be  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition.  The  specimens  of  penman- 
ship in  it  show  that  A.  A.  Kuhl,  principal  of  the 
Commercial  and  Penmanship  Department,  is 
securing  excellent  results. 

The  Heidelberg  Commercial  College  circular 
before  us  shows  that  institution  in  a  very  jjros- 
perous  condition  with  a  very  good  outlook  for 
the  future.    The  commercial  department  is  now 


in  charge  of  Frank  J.  Miller  and  A.  M.  Reich- 
ard.  The  shorthand  department  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  Miss  Katherine  (^uinn,  and  the  teleg- 
raphy department  is  in  charge  of  Eugene  Gams. 
This  school  has  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation 
for  a  good  many  years  and  we  are  confident  the 
present  corps  of  teachers  will  maintain  the  same 
high  standards. 

"Miller's  Magazine"  edited  by  Chas.  M.  Mil- 
ler, of  the  Miller  School,  New  York  City,  is  be- 
fore us.  The  Miller  School  is  offering  a  very 
practical,  up-to-date  and  thorough  course  to 
commercial  students. 

The  annual  catalog  of  the  New  Capital  City 
Commercial  College,  Charleston-Kanawha,  W. 
Va..isa  very  neat,  carefully  prepared  representi- 
tive  of  that  school,  which  is  in  a  very  prosper- 
ous condition.  The  commercial  department  is 
under  the  charge  of  A  H.  Dangerfield  and  the 
shorthand  department  under  Miss  E.  M.  Don- 
nelly. 

A  souvenir  program  of  the  forty-seventh  an- 
niversary of  the  Spaulding's  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  James  F.  Spaulding,  A. 
M.,  Founder  and  President,  is  before  us. 

Many  fine  catalogs  have  been  received, 
among  their,  one  of  the  finest  has  been  received 
from  toe  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Business  College, 
It  contains  photographs,  specimens  of  penman- 
ship, and  illutrations,  which  are  very  attractive 
to  prospective  students.  All  in  all  it  is  a  high- 
grade  catalog. 

H.  E.  Darner  and  E.  H.  Fearon,  of  the  Blair 
Business  College.  .Spokane,  Wash.,  recently 
raised  a  club  of  seventy-nine  subscriptions  in 
that  institution.  As  is  well  known,  both  of  these 
gentlemen  are  penmen  and  teachers  of  the  very 
highest  order.  Of  course,  we  know  that  penman- 
ship matters  are  taken  care  of  in  that  institution 


The  New  Jersey  Examination,  Questions  in  Bookkeeping  and  Arithmetic, 
November,  1912. 

BOOKKEEPIN(; 

Complete  the  following  set.  making  trial  balance,  business  and  financiil  statements  and  close  th 
ledger. 

M.  C.  Lee  has  closed  liis  books  preparatory  to  admitting  Wm.  Terry  as  a  partner. 
Lee's  books  show  the  folhiwing  : 

RESOURCES 

Cash  in  safe  67.90 

Cash  in  First  National  Bank  605.10 

John  Cook's  note  dated  Sept.  16,  in  12. 
at  30  (lavs  with  interest  at  6  per  cent. 
Mdse.  valued  at 
Real  Estate  valued  at 
Jos.  Weller  owes 
Wm.  Jamison 

LIABILITIES 


1,000.00 

2,400.00 

5,000.00 

960.00 

142.50 


9th 


Note  favor  Thomas  Davis  made  .\ug 

at  3  months  500.00 

L.  Sprague  due  him  768.00 

-Wm.  Te»rv  invests  cash  e(|ual  to  the  present  worth  of  M. 
-BotChas.  Wells  5-10,  2-30,  1-60 

400  yds.  Ingrain  Carpet 


(Jet 
Oct.  8- 
Oct.  9- 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  11 


100  yds.  Linoleum 

600  yds.  Tapestrv  Brussels 
Paid  taxes  $100.00 
Sold  E.  B.  Allen 

350  yds.  Tapestrv  Brussels 
(1  cash  S200 

Note  2  mo.  S150 

Bal.  on  account. 
-Accepted  a  10  day  draftdniwr 
Discounted  our  note  favor  Tho 
Received  cash  of  Joseph  W'-l'er  on  account,  S650. 
-Paid  Chas.  Wells  cash  in  full,  less  discount. 
-Houglit  of  Knowles  &  Johnson. 

2(1(1  \.is.  Matting  at 

Icloth 


.67K 
.e5'.,i 


Dav 


l-l( 


•ds.  1. 


.leu 


ve  out  note  10  days  for  $200 
Cash  $80 

Balance  on  account. 
-.Sold  S.  H.  Reed  5-10,  2-30 
600  vds.  Oilcloth  at 


■  leu 


.84 


Oct.  18- 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  21- 


10  yds,  Mattr.  „ 

-Keceivfil  cash  in  full  wth  interest  from  John   Cook  for  his  note  ( 
-Wm.  .\.  Jamison  accepted  a  6  mo.  draft  which  we  drew  on  him  in  ( 

account. 
-Received  cash  of  S.  H.  Reed  in  full  cash  less  discount  allowed  liim. 
-Paid  clerk  salan'  $195. 
-Cash  sales  $350. 
-Discounted  note  of  E.  B.  Allen  received  on  4  inst.    Proceeds  recei 


Oct.  22,  1912 

Mdse.  valued  at 
Real  estate  valued  at 


INVENTORIES 
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What  Are  You 
Going  To  Do? 

CHAS.  T.   CRAGIN. 

Holyoke,  Mass.. 

Thompson's  Business 

School. 


3DC 


The  Bookkeeper 

Bookkeeping:  is  not  a  romantic  occupation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bookkeeper  generally 
becomes  a  sort  of  machine.  He  gets  to  be 
musty  and  dry.  He  lives  on  figures  and  takes 
them  home  with  him  nights.  As  likely  as  not 
in  the  oftice.  he  is  shut  up  in  a  sort  of  hencoop 
all  by  himself  where  nobody  can  get  at  him,  and 
he  adds  and  subtracts,  multiplies  and  divides 
with  deadly  monotony  until  he  grows  old  in  the 
service,  and  yet,  be  is  an  highly  necessary  part 
of  the  machinery  of  good  business  and  upon  his 
accuracy  and  faithfulness  depends  much  of  the 
succees  of  any  enterprise. 

For  my  own  part,  IJnever  liked  the  business  of 
bookkeeping.  I  had  nearly  ten  years  of  it,  and 
I  was  perfectly  willing  to  give  up  my  share  of 
the  fascinating  employment  at  the  end  of  that 
time. 

A  bookkeeper  is  usually  a  fairly  well  paid 
member  of  the  of^ce  force  for  the  young  wo- 
men ha\e  not  got  after  his  ]ob  as  they  have  after 
that  of  other  branches  of  oftice  occupation. 
True,  a  great  many  young  women  are  employed 
as  bookkeepers,  but  large  business  houses  do 
not  take  to  them  kindly  for  thev  don't  like  lo 
keep  changing  bookkeepers  and  unless  you  get 
a  pretty  homely  and  case  hardened  old  maid  for 
that  line  of  work  some  young  fellow  is  likely  to 
come  along  and  capture  your  bookkeeper. 

.\n  immense  amount  depends  upon  the  hon- 
esty and  honor  of  the  bookkeeper.  You  who 
are  taking  bookkeeping  can  readily  see  that 
the  secrets  of  that  business,  its  strength  and 
its  weakness  lies  fully  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  man  who  keeps  the  books.  The  man  who 
keeps  the  books  knows  whether  its  paper  is  gilt 
edgetl  or  only  thinly  plated.  He  knows  wheth- 
er the  firm  is  as  solid  as  the  rock  of  ( iibralter  or 
as  rickety  as  an  old  cowhouse.  If  he  sells  the 
secrets  of  the  business  to  a  rival  house  it  may 
mean  ruin.  (.)ften  times  it  is  in  his  power  to 
ruin  his  own  company,  and  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  he  does  it.  for  the  bookkeeper  is  general- 
ly a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and  well  tested 
and  well  tried  in  minor  positions  before  he  is 
given  full  control  of  the  inner  secrets  of  a  great 
business  house.  Sometimes  a  bookkeeper 
reaches  fame  and  fortune  and  it  is  not  always 
the  most  promising  appearing  bookeeper  who 
does  it. 

STEVE  LESLIE 
This  is  the  story  of  a  bookkeeper.  Steve  I^es- 
lie  was  a  "Blarsted  Britisher."  a  "Henglishman" 
of  the  most  "Henglish"  nature,  and  yet,  he 
spoke  with  a  distinct  down  east  twang  that 
mixed  in  oddly  with  an  occasional  dropped  "h". 
He  called  cow,  kaeow,  and  how,  haew.  and  now, 
naew.  with  the  best  of  the  Down  Easters,  and  he 
was  long  and  lank  and  lean  as  any  "^'ankee  of 
the  Yankees  when  he  first  came  into  llie  office 
of  the  Davis  Manufacturing  Co.  1  had  started 
the  books  of  the  Davis|Manufacturing  Company 
that  summer  during  a  three  months'  vacation 
that  I  was  enjoying,  and  Leslie  was  the  stenog- 
rapher of  Dr.  Davis,  the  President  of  the  corpo- 
ration. He  didn't  come  down  there  as  a  book- 
keeper at  all. 

I  opened  the  books,  and  they  hired  a  young 
woman  to  keep  them,  and  then  I  went  off  and 
left  them  to  their  fate.  They  had  a  pretty  lively 
time  of  it  too  that  summer.  The  salesman  who 
was  the  junior  partner  of  the  company  was  one 
of  those  enthusiastic  men  who  believed  that  the 
sole  mission  of  a  salesman  was  to  sell.  It  never 
bothered  him  any  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
man  he  sold  to  was  likely  to  pay  for  the  goods. 
He  took  that  for  granted,  and  loaded  him  up 
with  as  big  a  sale  as  possible  and  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing  after  he  got  an  order.    Dr.  Davis 


was  as  anxious  to  sell  as  the  junior,  for  the  doc- 
tor liked  a  dollar  as  well  as  anybody  I  ever 
knew,  and  it  took  a  pretty  nimble  coin  to  avoid 
his  fingers  when  once  he  caught  sight  of  it. 

Attnrstthey  had  Miss  Kiley  for  bookkeeper 
and  an  excellent  girl  she  was.  Pretty  homely, 
but  when  Miss  Kiley  made  a  mistake  in  figures 
it  was  a  nine-day  wonder.  It  was  found  after  a 
little  that  the  help  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  in 
tive  or  ten  minutes  late  of  a  morning  and  Miss 
Kiley  couldn't  look  after  that  very  well  and  it 
made  the  doctor  angry.  The  doctor  was  a  man 
of  violent  temper.  How  well  I  remember  him. 
He  was  a  churchman  and  could  talk  very  niceiv 
at  a  church  gathering,  but  he  could  swear  most 
fluently  and  with  great  emphasis  on  occasion 
and  he  used  to  do  it  too  when  he  and  I  were 
alone.  He  always  wound  up  by  saying,  "There, 

Mr.  Cragin,  I've  made  a  d fool  of  myself 

and  I  feel  better."  You  couldn't  help  liking  him 
for  he  always  had  a  lot  of  lame  ducks  and  weak 
sisters  that  he  looked  after  if  he  <lid  cuss  them. 

Well,  the  business  lost  a  lot  of  money  the 
first  year,  but  they  liid  a  lot  business,  and  it  was 
bad  debts  that  lost  money.  And  then  Steve 
Leslie  asked  to  give  up  his  position  as  stenog- 
rapher, and  take  the  books  with  Miss  Kiley  as 
general  helper.  The  doctor  had  come  to  like 
Steve  in  spite  of  bis  awkward  ways.  When  the 
doctor  got  angry,  he  liked  to  let  it  out  on  some- 
body, and  not  all  would  stand  for  it.  The  junior 
partner  had  a  rough  tongue  of  his  own.  Miss 
Kiley  cried,  which  was  worse,  but  Steve  never 
turned  a  hair  and  rough  words  slid  off  his  shoul- 
ders like  water  oiT  a  duck's  back,  and  the  doctor 
always  made  it  up  afterwards  antl  found  the 
Englishman  so  faithful  that  he  was  soon  book- 
keeper of  the  Davis  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  then  Steve  made  a  "Ten  Strike." 

THE  STORE   KOO.M   MYSTERY 

"There  is  something  mighty  queer  about  this." 
said  the  junior  partner  lighting  a  fresh  cigar  and 
throwing  a  letter  down  in  front  of  Dr.  Davis. 
"This  is  the  seveth  letter  of  that  kind  that  came 
in  here  in  the  past  two  months,  another  of  those 
twenty  dollar  night  robes  'shy'  in  a  box  sent 
Gimbel  Brothers,  of  Philadelphia.  There  is 
something  funny  going  on  here.  These  letters 
are  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
last  one  came  from  Ryan,  of  Pittsburg,  and  re- 
ported a  thirty  dollar  robe  'shy'  and  there  was  a 
shirt-waist  'shy'  from  Salt  Lake  City,  fifteen 
dollars,  all  high  priced  goods  you  notice." 

It  was  a  fact  there  was  a  kind  of  mystery  in 
the  chain  of  letters  complaining  of  shirtage  that 
had  been  coming  in  to  the  Davis  Manufacturing 
Co.,  for  the  last  month  or  two.  They  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  were  invariably 
shortages  from  high  cost  goods. 

Most  of  the  material  turned  out  by  the  factory 
was  cheap  stuff  but  they  made  a  limited  line 
of  high  cost  goods  in  muslins  and  silk  under- 
wear with  expensive  lace  trimmings  and  these 
goods  were  often  as  high  as  three  hundred  dol- 
lars a  dozen. 

They  were  generally  put  up  in  half  dozen  car- 
tons, carefulh'  counted  and  reported  to  the  of- 
fice, when  they  left  the  finishing  room.  From 
there  they  were  taken  to  the  stor^  rooms  and 
when  an  order  came  in  the  order  was  handed 
over  lo  the  head  shipping  clerk.  He  made  up 
the  quota  from  the  boxes  in  the  store  room. 

"Well,"  said  Dr.  Davis,  who  liked  the  dollar 
as  well  as  any  man  living.  "You  don't  suppose 
that  these  buyers  are  trying  to  'skin  us.'  do 
you?"  You  know  sometimes  they  do  make 
claims  when  there  really  isn't  anything  missing. 

".No,"  said  the  junior  partner,  himself  an  old 
salesman,  "there  wouldn't  be  any  chance  of  that 
in  a  place  like  (jimbell's  or  Ryan's  or  any  of  the 
other  houses  that  send  in  these  complaints. 
When  they  get  an  invoice  of  goods  they  go 
right  through  that  invoice  and  check  'em  all, 
for  they  know  mighty  well  if  they  didn't  half  of 
them  would  be  stolen  by  their  own  help.  There 
are  no  loose  ends  around  there.  The  loose  end 
is  here  and  it's  in  our  shipping  room." 

Indeed  it  looked  that  way.  It  didn't  seem 
that  it  could  be  possible  that  anyone  outside  the 
shipping  department  could  account  for  this 
shortage  of  high  cost  material  and  so  the  detec- 
tive force  of  Dr.  Davis,  the  junior  partner  and 
Steve  at  once  concentrated  its  energies  on  that 
department. 

"Do  you  suppose  Fred  Lyle  is  up  to  any 
crooked  work,"  said  the  doctor. 


"By  George  !  I  never  thought  so,"  said  the 
junior  partner,  "but  he  isaboutthe  only  fellow 
that  has  any  chance.  He  has  got  three  children, 
and  his  wife's  been  sick  all  fall,  and  I  suppose 
he's  mighty  hard  up  for  money.  If  he  is  doing 
this  business  he  has  got  somebody  outside  that 
is  selling  those  goods  for  him  and  we  can  get 
on  to  it.  He  may  not  be  doing  it.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  just  quietly  make  account  of 
every  box  in  the  store  room.  We  will  arrange 
to  do  that  some  night  so  as  not  to  excite  sus- 
picion on  Lyle's  part  or  on  the  part  of  anybody 
else.  Suppose  we  take  Sunday  night  ?  and 
Sun^lay  night  the3'  ditl  take. 

Dr.  Davis,  the  junior  partner,  the  doctor's 
son.  Jack,  just  home  from  Lawrenceville,  where 
he  had  been  to  prep,  school  for  Princeton,  Les- 
lie, the  bookkeeper.  Miss  Carson,  the  stenogra- 
pher, were  the  entire  force  sworn  to  secrecy, 
which  turned  out  and  made  the  count  of  the  en- 
tire stock. 

Every  box  was  opened  and  the  number  of  ar- 
ticles in  each  box  taken.  It  was  a  busy  season 
and  the  stock  was  rather  low  but  it  was  an  all 
night  job  and  except  for  one  overcount  in  some 
cheap  goods  every  box  was  found  to  contain 
the  exact  number  called  for. 

J-\CK 

Now  a  word  about  the  Doctor's  son  Jack. 

Everybydy  liked  Jack,  he  was  a  handsome  fel- 
low, just  a  hit  inclined  to  be  a  "sissy."  not  a  fel- 
low that  liked  base-ball  and  foot-ball  and  row- 
ing and  swimming  and  skating  such  as  other 
boys  indulged  in,  but  rather  given  to  music  and 
he  liked  to  recite  poetry  and  could  sing  pretty 
well  and  he  had  a  following  of  girls  which  kept 
him  nicely  engaged. 

But  the  boys  liked  him  too.  for  they  said  Jack 
was  no  sneak.  When  his  father  was  running  a 
big  military  school  before  he  went  into  manu- 
facturing, there  was  plenty  of  deviltry  going  on 
among  the  boys,  and  Jack  never  gave  them 
away,  in  fact,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  his  full 
share  of  what  deviltry  there  was,  though  in  a 
quiet  way.  The  doctor  had  big  ideas  about 
bringing  up  boys.  He  thought  a  boy  should 
not  have  much  spending  money.  If  Jack  want- 
ed anything  and  came  to  him  about  it.  he  would 
generally  get  it  from  him,  but  Jack's  spending 
money  was  25c  a  week,  and  Jack  was  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  old.  Other  boys  had  a 
dollar  and  some  of  them  even  more,  but  a  dol- 
lar was  about  the  average  spending  money  of 
well-to-do  boys  in  the  big  school  and  it  made 
Jack  seem  small  to  have  to  run  to  the  doctor 
every  time  be  wanted  a  little  extra  money. 

That  summer,  the  doctor  sent  Jack  to  a  big 
prep,  school  for  Princeton,  and  there.  Jack  got 
into  bad  company.  There  were  somepretty'*fiy" 
boys  in  the  old  Lawrenceville  school.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  doctor  was  requested  to  re- 
move his  son  for  the  good  of  the  institution  and 
send  him  somewhere  else.  It  pretty  nearly 
"broke  the  old  man  up."  for  he  had  hoped  that 
Jack  was  going  to  amount  to  something  when 
he  got  down  there  amoung  the  boys  who  really 
knew  what  study  was,  but  Jack  came  back  home 
and  loafed  arountl  the  town  that  summer;  rowed 
a  little  on  the  riverwith  the  girls;  went  to  some 
tennis  parties  and  attended  more  festivities  of 
that  kind. 

Jack  didn't  get  a  chance  to  sport  himself 
much,  for  the  old  man  shut  down  tight  on  mon- 
ey, and  if  the  boy  wanted  anything  he  had  to  go 
to  his  father  and  beg  for  it,  and  the  doctor 
wasn't  any  too  anxious  about  giving  it  either. 

Well,  that  search  of  the  stock  room  narrowed 
the  proposition  somewhat.  It  was  evident  that 
the  stock  room  was  the  place  where  the  theft 
was  accomplished  if  it  was  accomplished  at  all 
on  that  end  of  the  line. 

THE   DETECTIVE 

Then  a  private  detective  came  up  from  New 
Y'ork  to  watch  over  Fred  Lyle,  for  he  seemed  to 
be  the  only  man  that  could  possibly  have  re- 
moved the  goods.  Lyle  was  the  head  shipping 
clerk,  a  slight  young  fellow  with  no  great  repu- 
tation. The  doctor  had  picked  up  a  number  of 
shady  characters  in  his  professional  life.  Broken 
down  drunkards  who  had  reformed,  generally 
worthless  characters  who,  out  of  sympathy,  he 
had  helped  and  one  of  these  was  Fred  Lvle. 

The  young  man  was  much  given  to  dissipa- 
tion in  his  youth.  The  doctor  had  carried  him 
thrttugh  a  severe  illness,  resulting  from  this  and 
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it  made  a  (leal  Of  a  man  of  him  and  when  the 
factory  wab  opened,  he  made  him  the  chief 
shipping  clerk  with  several  assistants  and  very 
well  he  dill  his  work,  only  at  times  inclined  to 
be  grouchy,  he  got  along  well  enough  but  the 
poor  fellow  had  married  a  girl  of  no  great  ca- 
pacity for  housekeeping  and  rather  feeble  in 
health  and  they  had  three  children.  He  had  all 
he  possibly  could  do  to  get  along  on  his  scanty 
wages. 

Whfn  Lyie  t(tok  an  order  from  the  office,  he 
made  out  his  order  slip,  gave  his  order  slip  to  a 
boy  in  the  slock  room  and  it  was  this  boy's  busi- 
ness to  bring  the  goods  called  for  in  this  order 
to  I^yle  at  the  shipping  counter. 

Lyle  made  up  the  packages  for  express  or 
freight,  and  it  was  his  business  to  see  that  the 
goods  were  properly  shipped.  He  did  not  he 
said  on  examination,  go  through  the  separate 
articles  of  each  box  for  they  were  assumed  to  be 
right  when  they  came  to  the  shipping  room. 
Nothing  had  been  said  to  the  help  about  these 
constant  reports  of  shortages,  and  they  did  not 
know  that  anything  was  wrong. 

•So  Lyle  was  watched  by  the  detective  who 
came  into  the  shipping  room  as  a  carpenter  to 
put  up  some  shelves.  It  was  a  simple  job  and 
lie  could  do  it  well  enough. 

The  packages  were  put  up  and  generally  sent 
off  at  night,  but  often  times  if  they  came  in  la- 
ter than  train  time  they  were  left  on  the  pack- 
ing shelves  ready  for  the  boxes  in  the  morning. 
Lyle  was  shadowed  outside  and  in  a  week  or 
two  the  detective  went  back  to  New  York  re- 
porting absolutely  nothing  suspicious  in  his 
conduct.  He  dicl  not  take  home  any  extra 
bundles.  He  couldn't  conceal  so  large  a  pack- 
age as  this  under  his  coat  or  in  his  clothing  and 
the  mystery  remained  as  deep  as  ever. 

DETECTIVE  LESLIE 

Now,  Steve  Leslie  was  a  stubborn  English- 
man, and  when  the  letters  kept  coming  in,  as 
they  tlid,  an  average  of  one  a  day  from  all  over 
the  country  he  fastened  his  bull-dog  ingenuity 
to  the  case  and  made  up  his  mind  to  unravel 
the  mystery  or  die  trying.  Leslie  was  general- 
ly first  man  to  open  the  office  door.  He  was  al- 
ways there  at  seven  o'clock  to  see  there  were  no 
stragglers  among  the  help.  He  stood  at  the  en- 
trance window  where  the  help  came  to  gel  their 
pay  and  woe  unto  the  straggles  who  fell  under 
his  eagle  eye  the  second  time.  It  was  all  right 
for  once,  but  the  second  time  the  straggles  re- 
ceived a  warning  that  sent  the  cold  shivers  up 
the  spinal  column.  At  ten  o'clock  Monday 
night  Steve  Leslie  came  from  his  room  in  the 
Eagle  Hotel  and  by  a  back  entrance  let  himself 
into  the  store  room  of  the  company.  I'nder  his 
coal  he  carried  a  flash  light  electric  torch  and  in 
his  coat  pocket  a  38  Calibre  Colls  revolver.  He 
found  a  resting  place  in  a  distant  corner,  prop- 
ped himself  up  against  a  beam  and  stayed  there 
until  4  A.M.  with  only  the  squeak  of  a  mouse 
here  and  there  and  the  moan  of  the  autumn 
wind  to  relieve  the  monotony.  Then  he  went 
home  and  came  back  to  work  at  seven. 

It  was  not  an  exhilarating  night's  work  and 
Steve  was  dopy  the  next  day,  but  he  tried  it 
again  the  next  night  and  yet  again  until  his 
eyes  almost  popped  out  of  his  head  and  then: 
Thursday  night  just  as  it  seemed  as  if  he  must 
shut  up  shop  anil  give  it  up  for  a  fool  job  the 
clock  tolled  one  and  there  was  a  shuffle  of  steps 
in  the  oftice  above  and  cautious  foot  steps  ties- 
cending  the  stairway  into  the  stock-room, where 
Leslie  hid  behind  a  pile  of  goods  in  one  of  the 
compartments.  Down  the  steps  came  the  in- 
truder. Leslie  knew  something  was  wrong  for 
if  it  were  anybody  who  had  any  business  there 
he  would  have  a  light  and  not  be  crawling 
around  in  the  darkness  and  the  Knglishman 
clutched  the  shooter  with  which  he  had  provid- 
ed himself,  for  he  did  not  know  what  would  be 
doing.  Across  the  Hoor  to  the  packing  bench 
went  the  intruder,  who  evidently  wore  rubbers 
for  his  feet  made  no  noise  upon  the  floor  and 
then  there  was  a  muffled  gleam  from  a  dark  lan- 
tern. The  light  played  upon  the  pile  ready  for 
shipment  in  the  morning.  From  pile  to  pil  e  i 
went  and  a  box  was  taken  from  here  and  anoth- 
er from  there.  Leslie  from  his  hiding  place 
could  not  see  the  face  of  the  intruder,  but  he 
could  see  what  he  was  doing  He  saw  him  take 
out  four  or  five  single  garments,  pile  them  up 
upon  the  bench  and  make  a  small  bundle  of 


them,  tie  it  up,  put  the  bnxes  liack  in  their 
places  and  then  the  light  went  out  and  Leslie 
heard  him  coming  back  toward  the  stairway. 

Now,  Leslie  was  by  no  means  heroic.  He  did 
not  know  what  in  the  world  was  before  him  but 
he  did  know  that  the  property  of  the  firm  was 
being  taken.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  rob- 
ber was  armed  and  with  a  shout  of  "Throw  up 
your  hands"!  and  springing  out  [full  in  his 
face  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway  he  threw  the 
blaze  of  the  electric  torch  full  upon-  Jack  Davis. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  use  the  revolver.  I 
doubt  if  Steve  Leslie  would  have  used  it  for  he 
was  mortally  afraid  of  guns  himself,  but  poor 
Jack,  like  a  sick  kitten  staggered  back,  dropped 
the  bundle  and  said  "For  God  sake,  Steve,  don't 
kill  me"  !  There  was  no  danger  of  Steve  killing. 
Indeed  not.  .Steve  would  not  have  killed  a  fly  if 
the  tly  would  keep  out  of  his  way  and  besides, 
he  liked  Jack  and  Jack  liked  him. 

A  SORRY  STORY 

It  was  a  sorrv  story  the  boy  told,  a  mean,  sor- 
did story,  too.  There  was  a  girl  in  the  case,  a 
working  girl  right  there  in  the  factory  and  Jack 
had  to  give  her  money.  There  was  no  "want 
to"  about  it.  It  was  a  case  of  "have  to"  or  she 
would  tell  the  doctor  all  about  "matters  and 
things"  and  "matters  and  things"  were  mighty 
bad. 

Jack  had  been  stealing  high  cost  things  there 
ever  since  he  came  back  from  Lawrenceville 
and  got  into  this  trouble.  He  did  not  dare  go  to 
the  doctor  and  tell  him  of  the  fix  he  was  in.  He 
did  not  dare  go  to  anybody  and  so  he  took  this 
means.  He  got  the  doctor's  key  and  had  a  du- 
plicate of  it  made  and  so  he  came  in  through  the 
office. 

He  could  easily  tell  from  the  order  book,  to 
which  he  had  free  access,  just  what  goods  were 
being  shipped,  and  to  whom.  He  always  took 
goods  that  laid  over  for  early  morning  ship- 
ment and  never  took  those  that  were  shipped 
through  the  day.  Before  he  went  home  at 
night  he  noticed  the  position  of  the  goods  to  be 
shipped  in  the  morning  and  knew  exactly 
where  to  go.  It  took  only  a  few  minutes  after  he 
reached  the  packing  room  to  moke  his  selec- 
tions. He  took  one  of  the  high  cost  garments 
from  each  shipment  and  never  more  than  that, 
for  Jack  had  a  good  deal  of  low  cunning  about 
him,  in  fact,  had  the  making  of  a  very 
nice  kind  of  a  crook,  if  he  only  had  the 
courage.  He  had  taken  the  goods  and  sent 
them  to  a  friend  in  New  'i'ork  no  better  than  he, 
who  disposed  of  them  for  him  and  the  amount 
he  got  for  the  goods  was  ridiculously  small  but 
is  was  enough  to  keep  the  girl  quiet  and  to  give 
him  a  little  money  to  satisfy  some  vicious 
tastes  he  had  acquired  at  Lawrenceville. 

CONFESSION 

It  was  a  pretty  solemn  meeting  that  Jack  held 
with  .Steve  Leslie  the  bookkeeper,  over  in  the 
latter's  room  at  the  Eagle  Hotel.  It  was  not  an 
easy  situation,  the  boy  begged  of  Leslie  not  to 
tell  the  story  of  his  shame  and  his  theft  to  his 
father  and  the  junior  partner,  and  yet,  Leslie 
did  not  quite  know  how  to  hide  matters  from 
them  without  getting  himself  into  trouble.  The 
girl  must  be  taken  care  of,  and  that  was  not  an 
easy  matter  to  accomplish.  Finally,  Leslie  per- 
suaded young  Jack  to  let  him  tell  the  Doctor 
the  true  facts  of  the  case.  The  boy  was  in  mor- 
tal fear  of  his  father,  who  was  a  man  of  violent 
temper,  but,  there  seemed  no  way  out  of  it,  and, 
so  Leslie,  went  to  the  Doctor  and  under  prom- 
ise of  secrecy  and  quiet  told  himlthe  wholestory. 
The  old  man  had  great  respect  for  Leslie  and  he 
had  to  admit  that  his  judgment  had  been  at 
fault  when  he  tried  to  bring  up  the  boy  as  he 
had,  sending  him  out  among  young  men  of 
wealthy  parentage  with  a  pitifully  small  amount 
of  money  for  allowances. 

F'inally  there  came  a  reconciliation  between 
the  father  and  son.  The  girl  was  paid  o IT,  and 
sent  on  her  way  rejoicing  that  she  had  got  more 
money  out  of  it  than  she  had  any  reason  to  ex- 
pect. And  young  Jack  was  given  a  reasonable 
allowance.  The  Junior  partner  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  never  knew  how  the  mystery  was 
solved.  But  there  were  no  more  complaints  of 
shortage  in  high  priced  garments.  The  matter 
made  Leslie  very  solid  with  both  the  Doctor 
and  Jack,  for  he  had  shown  extremely  good 
judgment,  sagacity  and  courage  all  through  the 


awkward  affair.  It  was  not  long  before  Steve 
Leslie  was  the  most  trusted  man  in  the  affairs 
of  the  company,  which  was  rapidly  assuming 
large  proportions.  He  was  anything  but  im- 
posing in  his  appearance,  but  he  had  a  wonder- 
ful sagacity  in  selecting  customers  and  in  watch- 
ing credits.  Even  more  particular  was  he,  than 
the  Doctor  himself,  and  the  business  grew  to 
large  proportions.  More  than  that,  Leslie  was 
an  admirable  scapegoat.  When  the  Doctor  had 
a  fit  of  temper,  he  would  let  himself  loose  on 
Leslie  and  the  lantern  jawed  Englishman  would 
take  the  most  violent  explosions  of  temper 
in  the  mildest  manner  imaginable.  That  did 
the  Doctor  good.  He  liked  to  trample  all  over 
anybody,  and  then  come  around  and  apologize 
to  them  for  it.  Some  people  wouldn't  take  this, 
but  Leslie  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  and  he  grew  to 
be  the  Doctor's  confidential  man  in  every  re- 
spect. 

A  RICH  BOOKKEEPER 

As  the  years  passed  Steve  Leslie  became  a 
moneymaker.  At  first  he  was  inclined  to  be  a 
bit  of  a  lailies'  man  but  the  girls  frowned  upon 
him.  at  least  the  girl  he  was  inclined  to  marry 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  agree  and  it  takes  two 
to  make  a  bargain  of  that  kind,  so  Steve  settled 
down  to  make  money. 

If  anybody  about  the  works  was  hard  up  or 
wanted  an  advance  of  pay  they  could  always  get 
money  of  Leslie  for  a  consideration.  It  was 
rather  "Shylockish"  but  Steve  looked  upon  it  as 
legitimate  business.  He  drew  a  good  salary, 
about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  his  expen- 
ses were  very  moderate  and  he  soon  had  thou- 
sand dollars  out  drawing  from  various  parties  to 
whom  he  had  loaned  in  small  amounts  at  rates 
of  interest  far  above  that  allowed  by  the  state  of 
New  York. 

Then  he  invested  in  some  land  in  Virginia 
where  his  brother  was  overseer  of  a  big  tobacco 
plantation  and  made  some  money  out  of  that. 
Finally  Dr.  Davis  broke  down  under  the  strain 
of  business  and  feeling  that  he  had  not  long  to 
live  he  took  his  young  wife  and  started  on  a 
tour  around  the  world.  He  came  back  in  a  dy- 
ing condition.  During  his  absence  the  junior 
partner  and  Steve  Leslie  had  conducted  the 
business.  Really  the  business  had  been  con- 
ducted by  Leslie  for  Jack  was  not  much  of  a 
business  man  and  the  junior  partner  was  entirely 
occupied  with  the  manufacturing  and  selling 
departments. 

The  Doctor  only  lived  a  shf^rt  time  after  his  re- 
turn to  this  country  and  the  property  was  left  in 
equal  parts  to  his  wife  and  f-'e  boy.  Jack. 

Now,  the  Junior  partner  hatl  long  since  decid- 
ed that  that  business  belonged  to  him  and  that 
now  was  the  time  to  get  it.  He  did  not  care  to 
share  the  large  profits  which  were  coming  in 
with  the  widow  and  the  son  of  the  dead  presi- 
dent and  so  he  made  a  proposition  in  an  offhand 
way  that  he  would  buy  their  half  of  the  business 
for  fifty  thousand  dollars  or  he  would  sell  his 
half  of  the  bu.sinessfor  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

He  had  found  where  he  could  raise  the  fifty 
thousand  dollars  and  he  did  not  dream  that  the 
widow  and  young  boy  would  think  of  continuing 
their  business  without  him. 

That  is  where  the  Junior  partner  made  a  big 
mistake  when  he  didn't  reckon  on  Steve  Leslie. 
Leslie  knew  the  business  far  better  than  the 
Junior  partner. 

Me  had  already  secured  a  manufacturing  force 
that  could  get  along  nicely  without  the  services 
of  that  valuable  member  of  the  firm.  He  went  to 
the  widow  and  Jack  and  said,  "Here,  you  don't 
want  to  sell  the  property,  you  want  to  buy  it" ! 
But  they  said,  "We  can't  get  the  money  to  buy 
out  the  junior  partner"!  "Don't  you  believe  it"! 
saitl  Steve,  "I  w-iU  get  you  the  mone>',"  and  he 
did.  He  took  his  last  balance  sheet  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  County  Bank,  a  wealthy  man  himself 
with  a  wife  mucli  wealthier.  He  tolcl  him  the 
situation.  He  said,  "I  know  this  business  all  the 
way  through.  It  is  paying  a  net  profit  of  more 
than  S40,000a  year  on  a  capital  of  8100,000,  and 
it  is  growing  all  the  time.  I  will  put  up  as  collat- 
eral for  $50,000,  the  amount  necessary  to  buy 
out  the  junior  partner,  $100,000  worth  of  stock, 
and  1  will  pay  six  per  cent  interest  for  the  use  of 
the  money  until  we  can  repay  it  which  will  be  in- 
side of  tliree  years."  The  bank  cashier  went  over 
to  (he  factory,  went  through  it  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, saw  exactly  what  they  were  doing,   went 
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tluough  the  books  quietly  at  night  with  LesUe, 
aiifl  then  a<ivanceil  S45,000  to  buy  S50,000  worih 
of  stock.  Leslie  raised  the  otlier  85,000  him- 
self. an<l  became  a  stockhoUler  in  the  company'. 

The  willow  antl  Jack  instead  of  gettijig 
825.000  apiece  out  of  it  became  sole  owners  of 
the  business  which  paid  them  an  income  of 
more  than*  ©250,000  apiece  every  year  after  they 
became  stockholders.  The  junior  partner  was 
fighting  mad  when  he  ft)und  that  instead  of  buy- 
ing the  other  two  out.  that  they  had  taken  him  at 
his  worti  and  bought  him  out.  However  he 
went  into  business  for  himself  with  the  money 
he  receivetl  and  is  today  a  wealthy  man. 

Steve  Leslie  is  the  richest  bookkeeper  I  know 
of.  In  fact.  I  don't  know  of  any  f>ther  bookkeep- 
er in  all  my  experience  *hat  ever  get  so  rich 
as  Steve  did.  He  now  owns  t)ne-third  interest 
in  the  Davis  Manufacturing  Co.,  for  the  widow 
and  the  boy  were  so  grateful  to  him  for  his  ex- 
cellent judgment  exercised  in  their  behalf  that 
they  sold  him  an  equal  interest  in  the  business. 
All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  a  bookeeeper  can 
get  rich  if  he  knows  how. 
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Penmanship 

for 

Public  Schools 

C.  E.  DONEB, 

Director  of  WrJtin§  In 

three  of  Massachu- 
setts Normal  Schools 


ESSENTIALS  FOR  THE  TEACHER 
OF  WRITING 


WHAT  ARM   .MOVEMENT  IS 

Arm  movement  is  what  its  name  implies—the 
use  of  the  arm  instead  of  the  fingers  to  propel 
the  pen.  The  nuiscles  of  the  arm  are  strong  and 
powerful  and  are  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal 
without  exhaustion.  They  should,  ttierefore,  do 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  in  writing,  leaving 
the  minor  details  for  the  fingers.  The  function 
of  the  fingers  should  be  to  hold  the  pen- 
holder while  the  arm  propels  it.  The  fingers 
may  at  times  assist  in  minor  details,  but  that  is 
all.  Arm  movement  is  diflicult  to  acquire  and 
control,  but  when  once  mastered  writing:  be- 
comes easy  and  pleasurable.  It  is  arm  move- 
ment which  gives  force,  strength  and  character 
to  writing. 

The  muscles  which  cause  the  forearm  to  move 
in  and  out  of  the  sleeve  are  located  at  the  shoul- 
der. The  muscles  which  cause  the  forearm  to 
move  from  left  to  right  are  located  between  the 
elbow  and  shoulder.  The  muscles  which  cause 
the  hand  to  open  and  close  are  located  in  the 
forearm.  When  these  several  motions  are  made 
to  act  in  unison,  the  result  is  known  as  arm 
movement.  In  other  words  arm  movement  is 
used  when  the  right  forearm  is  propelled  in  and 
out  of  the  sleeve  on  the  muscle  in  front  of  the 
elbow,  when  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  glide 
freely,  when  the  under  part  of  the  wrist  is  kept 
free  from  the  paper  or  desk,  and  when  the  fore- 
linger  and  thumb  are  not  allowed  to  act  except  in 
minor  details.  The  right  forearm  has  two  rests 
—the  muscles  in  frontof  the  elbow  and  the  third 
and  fourth  Hngers.  The  muscle  serves  as  the 
driving  or  propelling  force  and  the  fingers  serve 
as  the  gliding  or  controlling  force.  The  muscle 
should  never  slide  while  writing  but  the  fingers 
should  always  slide. 

COUNTING   OR    MARKING   TIME 

Counting  is  a  means  of  giving  uniformity  to 
the  movement,  keeping  the  class  working  har- 
moniously together,  and  of  giving  an  idea  as  to 
how  fast  to  practice.    In  counting  for  movement 


drills,  exercises,  letters,  figures,  words,  etc.,  use 
a  light  rhythmical  tone  of  voice.  Khythm  in  the 
count  is  very  important.  Counting  may  also  be 
done  by  tapping  or  sliding  a  pencil  or  penholder 
on  the  back  of  a  book.  The  count  should  never 
be  real  loud,  but  should  be  clear  and  distinct. 
Counting  by  the  live,  wide-awake  teacher  al- 
ways creates  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  a  writing 
class.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  count  for  the 
class— they  enjoy  it  and  it  helps  them  in  writing. 
A  pupil  who  is  good  in  counting  is  usually  good 
in  writing.  The  use  of  different  expressions  for 
teaching  various  things,  such  as  light,  round, 
pen  level,  wrist  free,  feet  tiat,  heads  up,  back 
straight,  hand  up,  straight  line,  curved  line, stops, 
keep  with  the  count,  etc.,  will  he  found  an  efTec- 
tive  way  of  teaching  plain,  rapid  business  writ- 
ing. Therefore,  in  counting,  while  the  pupils 
are  writing,  use  such  variety  of  illustrations  as 
will  constantly  charge  the  pupils'  minds  of  the 
things  to  be  acquired,  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
the  rhythm. 

HOW   FA.ST  TO  PRACTICE  AND  WRITE 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by  practicing 
neither  very  rapidly  nor  very  slowly,  but  at  a 
rate  of  speed  to  insure  good  form  and  smooth- 
ness of  line.  Good,  rapid  writing  is  the  product 
of  thorough  training.  In  the  beginning  speed 
and  good  form  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  same 
time.  The  eye  must  be  trained  to  see  good 
forms,  the  arm  and  hand  must  be  trained  to 
make  good  forms,  and  to  do  this  well  it 
reciuires  much  practice.  Slow,  cramped  writ- 
ing is  of  little  value,  and  rapid  scribbling  is  even 
less  valuable.  The  two  are  extremes  and  shouhl 
be  avoided.  In  slow  writing  freedom  is  sacri- 
ficed, and  in  very  rapid  writing  form  is  sacri- 
ficed. But  yet  pupils  must  be  taught  to  write 
rapidly.  So  they  cin  be,  if  properly  taught,  and 
that  means  that  good  form  and  a  free  movement 
should  be  closely  connected.  In  this  process  of 
training  there  are  times  when  it  is  well  to  em- 
phasize form,  and  times  when  movement  must 
be  emphasized,  but  the  two  are  never  wholly 
separated. 

In  the  grammar  grades,  beginning  in  the  fifth, 
the  rate  of  speed  for  making  movement  exercis- 
es, such  as  the  push-and-pull  and  the  ovals, 
should  be  from  300  to  350  downward  strokes  or 
revolutions  in  one  minute,  which  is  from  3  to  4 
strokes  per  second.  This  speed  cannot  be  ob- 
tained at  first  but  should  be  reached  as  soon  as 


possible.  Letters  like  a  o  n  m  i  u  e  should  be 
written  at  a  rate  of  from  50  to  CO  in  a  minute. 
The  V  w  X  r  s  at  a  less  rapid  rate.  From  40  to  50 
letters  like  1  h  h  k  j  y  g  z  q  f  can  be  written  in  one 
minute.  The  figures  shouUl  l)e  written  at  a  rate 
of  from  75  to  100  in  one  minute.  Capital  letters 
like  ODACKIJQL  can  be  written  from  60 
to  75  in  one  minute.  It  is  possible  to  make  100 
or  more  O's  or  A's  in  one  minute,  and  doing  this 
sometimes  is  good  practice.  Such  letters  as  B 
F  G  H  K  M  N  P  K  S  T  I'  \-  W  X  Y  Z  can  be 
made  at  the  rate  of  40  to  50  in  one  minute.  Such 
words  as  manna,  venom,  vermin,  comma,  sum- 
mer, maxim,  linen,  began,  hum:in,  make,  major, 
ozone,  maybe,  opaque,  often,  divide,  can  be 
written  at  the  rate  of  from  15  to  35  in  one  min- 
ute. In  sentence  and  paragraph  writing  the 
rate  of  speed  should  be  from  15  to  25  words  in 
one  minute. 

Have  pupils  practice  the  following  paragraph 
to  see  how  well  and  how  rapirily  they  can  write 
it.  Setting  the  standart  of  speed  at  18  words  per 
minute  ; 

"Good  writing  is  the  product  of  correct  train- 
ing. Correct  training  is  dependent  upon  good 
heahh.  Good  health  is  the  result  of  right  living. 
Right  living  is  the  recognition  and  practice  of 
normal  forces  which  may  be  termed  sleep,  toed 
and  exercise.  See  that  enough  sleep  is  taken  at 
the  right  time  which  means  during  the  night 
time.  See  tli.at  your  foods  ire  wholesome,  well 
cooked,  carefully  selected  in  accordance  with 
your  needs  and  slowly  eaten.  Exercise  should 
be  neither  extremely  heavy  nor  exciting  but 
much  the  same  as  in  doing  useful  serviceable 
things." 

If  more  than  18  words  a  minute  can  be  written 
and  written  well,  just  so  much  more  to  the  credit 
of  the  pupil.  This  is  setting  a  standard  of  speed 
which  is  neither  very  fast  nor  very  slow,  but  at 
such  rate  as  to  encourage  an  easy,  Huent  move- 
ment and  good  writing. 

In  the  grading  of  writing  both  form  and  move- 
ment should  be  considered.  For  example,  form 
might  grade  98  per  cent,  and  movement  75  per 
cent.  The  true  grade  would  therefore  be  8e>^ 
per  cent.  Such  qualities  as  neatness,  effort,  im- 
provement, etc., could  be  included  vi-ith  form  and 
movement,  but  these  are  elements  that  each 
teacher  must  take  into  consiileration  for  herself 
because  conditions  vary  more  or  l«ss  in  various 
classes. 

BE  DEFINITE. 


Penmanship  class  1911-12,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  High  School,  A.  F.  Day,  Dir.  Dept.  of  Coni: 
merce,  and  Elizabeth  Kelly,  Penmanship  Teacher. 


I   think   The  Letter   Writing  Club   is  the   most  valuable  course  that  could 

possibly  be  taken. 


-MARY  McINISTON,  Frankford,  Ind. 
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Boost    the    Business    Educator    and    you    Boost    Business    Education. 


f^^f^u4/ned^/(^/ifu^i^^^       ^ 


This  graceful  signature  is  the  product  of  A.  P. 
Meub.  First  Assist,  to  the  Prin.  Otero  Co.  Com'I 
H.  S..  La  Junta.  Colo. 


FOR 

SALE 

Old 
city 
Fine 
good 

established  school  in  middle  states. 
of    nearly    18,000.       No    competition, 
territory.     If  yon   are   looking  for  a 
paying  school,  address. 

B 

C.  A., 

Care 

Business  Edn 

cator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BROWN'S 
LESSONS     IN     ENGROSSING 

Original  Pen  anil  Brush  Drawing  fur  copies. 
Complete  instructions.  Price  S3  per  lesson, 
and  upwards.  Send  us  S3  and  we'll  tell  you 
but  don't  you  tell  the  other  fellows,  (^et 
busy— it  means  more  dollars  for  you. 

HOWARD  &   BROWN 

Engrossers  and  Designers  ROCKLAND,  MAINE 
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be  sold. 

Address  ■ 

MICH."  care  Bus 

iness  Educator.    | 

Columbus 

.Ohio. 

1 

WANTED 

An  experienced  teacher  of  penmanship 
for  a  desirable  and  permanent  position 
in  a  commercial  school.  Engagement  to 
begin  July  or  August  1st.  Salary  suffi- 
cient to  command  the  services  of  an 
A-1  penman,  Candidates  will  please 
send  full  particulars,  and  photograph 
if  possible,  in  letter  of  application. 
All  communications  considered  strictly 
con6dential.     Address, 

EXPERT  PENMAN, 

Care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


HINTS  TO  THE  LEARNER   OF 
ROUNDHAND  OR  ENGROSS- 
ING SCRIPT. 

By  the  Editor. 

The  f  is  the  same  as  i  except  taller,  and  made 
in  the  same  manner.  The  il  is  also  the  same  as 
a  except  that  the  second  part  is  made  the  same 
in  height  as  the  t.  The  /)  also  involves  no  new- 
principle.  Some  people  make  f,  d  ami  p  but  a 
space  and  one-half  high  instead  of  two  spaces 
as  shown  herewith.  The  exact  height  is  im- 
material. 

The  loop  letters  are  usually  made  as  shown  in 
the  Hrst  stroke  preceding  the  /.  The  right  half 
of  the  loop  is  usually  made  downward.  b"t  some 
few  make  it  upward.  The  h  and  k  are  made 
much  the  same  as  /  and  b.  except  that  the  down 
stroke  is  curved  a  little  to  the  left  at  the  bottom, 
giving  it  a  slight  effect  of  a  compound  curve, 
which  is  more  graceful  than  a  straight  line. 

The  arrows  in  the  letter./  indicate  the  manner 
in  which  most  lower  loops  are  made. 

.\I1  loops  should  contain  some  curve  on  both 
sides.  If  one  side  is  straight,  the  other  must 
curve  to  excess,  and  then  the  two  sides  rarely 
ever  harmonize. 

The  best  engrossers  combine  accur;icy  with 
gracefulness. making  their  work  appear  free  and 
sometimes  otfhand.  when  in  reality  is  done 
quite  slowly. 

The  copies  given  herewith  were  written  with 
out  slant  lines,  and  rather  hurriedly,  and  with 
practically  no  retouching,  the  object  being 
to  disclose  methods  of  working  rather  than  to 
produce  the  most  exact  forms.  Head  and  base 
lines  were  used  for  the  minimum  letters,  and 
for  some  of  the  loops. 

Endeavor  to  so  space  that  the  shaded  strokes 
will  appear  to  be  equally  distant. 


Mr.  James  Porter,  a  vetL-ran  card  writer,  died 
in  Utica.  New  York.  Wcdiirsday.  Nov.  27. 1912. 
as  a  result  of  a  paralytic  stroke  while  attending 
to  his  business  of  writing  cards.  M  r.  Porter  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  1845  and  he  received  his  first 
instruction  in  penmanship  there.  He  served 
through  the  Civil  War.  finally  following  card 
writing  itinerantly  as  a  profession. 


PENMANSHIP  BY   MAIL 

If  yoa  want  to  write  better,  at  lea^t  expeu^e.  let 
?  know.  Pen  written  copiessclentKlcaUy  prepared; 
'tte  for    partiL-alars    and    free    samples.      Mention 


Resolutions,    Testimo- 
nials, Memorials,  Etc. 
ENGROSSED 
Heraldry  and  lUumina- 
'     tion  Diplomas  Filled 

W.  STRICKLAND 

Springfield,  Mass. 
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By  E.  E.  Dickinson,  bookkeeper,  Blair  Business  College,  Spokane,  Wn.,  pupil  of  H.  L,  Darner. 
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CLUBS 
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^CUDCZIC 


The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  loyal  support- 
ers, who  sent  clubs  during  the  last  month,  rang- 
ing from  four  to  eighty  subscriptions: 

J.  H.  King,  King's  Business  College,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C;  W.  W.  DeLong,  Wenatchee, 
Wash.,  Business  College:  Frank  Krupp,  So. 
Minn.  Normal  School,  .\ustin,  Minn.:  W.  F. 
Hostetler,  South  Bend.  Ind.,  High  School;  C. 
R.  Neher  Bloomfield,  Iowa,  So.  la.  Normal 
School;  O.B.  Crouse,  Littleford  School,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  Katherine  Holteen,  Pittsfield, 
Mass..  High  School;  A'ictor  Lee  Dodson, 
WilkesBarre,  Pa.,  Bus.  College;  E.  Van  Reed, 
Boyles  College,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Richard  P. 
Wood,  Acme  Bus.  College,  Everett,  Wash.;  C. 
H,  Longenecker,  Brown's  Bus.  College.  Mus- 
catine, Iowa:  O.  C.  Dorney.  American  Com- 
mercial School,  AUentown,  Pa.;  O.  W.  Thomas, 
Norfolk,  \a.;  Geo.  E.  Seeger,  Fisher  College, 
Roxbury.  Mass.;  W.  H.  Keyes,  Macon  &  An- 
drews School,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  A.  D.  Reaser, 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Business  Institute;  W.  J 
Palmer,  Mosher-Lampman.  Bus.  College 
Omaha.  Neb.;  W.  J.  Hamilton.  Two  Rivers, 
Wis.;  W.  K.  Kennedy,  Rome.  Ga.  High  School; 
C.  C.  Brannan,  Fredonia,  Kans  .  Bus.  College; 
Edward  M.  Carmody.  Sherman's  Bus.  College, 
Mount  \ernon,  N.  Y.;  K.  S.  Kitson,  DeHance, 
(Jhio;  J.  Goodenough,  South  Bend,  Ind.  Busi- 
ness College;  P.  W.  Smith,  Warren,  Pa..  Busi- 
ness College;  H.  A.  Reneau,  Monroe  Business 
Institute,  Monroe,  Wis.;  J.  H.  Walker. 
Bethany.  Neb.,  Cotner  Com'l  College;  R.  M. 
Weisgarber,  Hesser  Bus.  College,  Manchester, 
N.Y.;EmmaE.  Miller,  Duff's  College,  Mc- 
Keesport,  Pa.;  it.  M.  Stiffney,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  Business  College;  L.  D.  Root,  Oberlin.  O., 
Business  College:  %.V..  Leslie,  Eastman  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  A.  M.  DeLapp, 
Crookston,  Minn.,  College:  Harry  Komp, 
Twin  City  Com'l  School.  Menominee,  Mich.; 
J.  R.  Bennet.  Metropolitan  Bus.  College,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  P.  E.  Curry,  Heald's  College,  Oak- 
land, Calif.;  Alvin  C.  Hart,  Barnes'  Business 
College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  H.  C.  Russell,  Kin- 
yon's  Com'l  School,  Pawtucket.  R.  I.;  J.  C. 
Bryant.  Los  Angeles.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  D.  C.  Beighey,  Elyria.  Ohio.  Business 
College;  R.  A.  Tresselt,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
J.  W.  Jones,  Columbia,  Bus.  College,  Chicago, 


111.;  H.  W.  West.  Ridei- Moore  &  Stewart 
School,  Trenton,  N.J. ;  S.  Adino  Wood,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.;  (J.  W.  Collins,  Big  Rapids,  Mich., 
Ferris  Institute;  J.  C.  McTavish,  McTavish 
Business  College,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada; 
H.  E.  Moore,  Drake  College,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
Robert  L.  Johnson,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  .School  of 
Business;  L.  C.  McCann,  McCann's  Business 
College,  Reading,  Pa.;  C.  W.  Reynolds, 
Metropolitan  Bus.  College,  Chicago,  III.;  E.  E. 
Hippensteel.Scranton-  Lackwanna  Bus. College, 
Scranton,  Pa.;  W.  R.  Catton,  Burdett,  College, 
School,  Mass  :  C.  C.  Guyett.  Spencer's  Bus. 
Boston.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  (i.  E.  Spohn,  Capi- 
tal City  Com'l  College,  Madison,  Wis. 


Carl  T.  Wise,  director  commercial  depart- 
ment, high  school,  Quiucy,  111.,  believes  in  The 
Business  Educator  as  an  aid  in  penmanship 
work,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  list  of  eighty-four 
subscriptions  he  recently  sent  us 

The  students  of  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Busi- 
ness College,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Victor 
Lee  Dodson.  are  faithful  followers  of  The  Busi- 
ness Educator.  Fifty-three  subscriptions 
were  recently  received  from  that  institution. 
The  Business  Educator  Certificates  which 
go  to  this  school  each  year  indicate  that  Mr. 
Dodson  is  giving  the  very  best  instruction. 
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Beautifully  written  specimens  have  been  re- 
ceived from  H.  J.  Ennis,  of  Portland,  Ore.  Mr. 
Ennis  is  certainly  turning  out  excellent  work  in 
both  ornamental  and  business  writing.  His 
cards  are  well  arranged  and  skillfully  executed 

J.  A.  Wesco,  the  expert  penman  connected 
with  the  Behnke-Walker  Business  College. 
Portland,  Oregon,  recently  favored  us  with  a 
number  of  written  cards  such  as  he  writes  from 
day  to  day,  in  tilling  orders.  His  work  is  neat, 
artistic  and  possesses  an  individuality  that  is 
very  pleasing.  Mr.  Wesco  has  long  been  known 
as  a  penman  of  much  ability . 

Some  very  tine  ornamental  specimens  have 
been  received  fromS.  E.  Blutstein,  of  the  Brown 
School,  Hartford,  Conn.,  F.  A.  Curtis,  teacher. 
The  work  shows  that  Mr.  Blutstein  could  be- 
come one  of  the  very  finest  penmen,  and  they 
also  show  that  he  is  doing  the  necessary  work  to 
become  one  of  the  best. 


Under  School  Management 

A  Specialist  in  Eacii  Department 
GOOD  POSITIONS  FOR  GOOD  TEACHERS 

National  Sctiool  &  Teacners'  Bureau 

PITTTSBURGH,  PA. 


EIGHTEEN  SIGNATURES  AT  A 
STROKE 

How  can  :i  man  sign  his  name  eighteen  times 
at  once  in  such  a  way  that  each  signature  shall 
be  written  in  ink,  and  shall  be  as  incontestably 
genuine  as  if  it  were  the  sole  product  of  the 
writer's  pen?  This  problem  has  been  solved  by 
the  invention  of  the"signagraph. "which  so  great- 
ly abridges  the  labors  of  the  official  who  has  to 
sign  checks,  bonds,  or  other  documents  by  the 
hundred,  that  he  can  turn  them  off  at  the  rate  of 
several  thousand  an  hour.  The  machine  is  an 
American  device,  and  Europe,  accustomed  to 
hear  of  marvelous  financial  operations  in  this 
country,  is  regaled  with  an  account  of  it  by 
Jacques  d'Izier,  writing  in  La  Nature  (Paris, 
April  l.S).  It  is  an  ingenious  application  of  the 
theory  of  the  pantagraph.    He  says  : 

"The  slightest  movement  of  the  'monitor'  pen- 
iiolder  is  repeated  similtaneously  by  all  the  res- 
er\ oir  pt-ns.  Thus  the  signature  that  it  traces  on 
the  tablet  is  transmitted  automatically  to  the  pa- 
pers or  documents  arranged  under  each  pen. 
If  these  papers  have  been  properly  placed,  the 
sixteen  or  twenty  signatures  occupy  on  the  six- 
teen or  twenty  liocuments  the  exact  place  that 
the  writer  would  have  chosen  for  them.  The 
operator  then  turns  with  his  left  hand  a  crank 
that  actuates  an  enilless  chain,  and  a  new  set  of 
documents  to  be  signed  take  their  places  under 
the  pens. 

"The  machines  are  made  in  two  models,  which 
differ  only  in  their  sizes  and  the  number  of  their 
pens.  Their  efficiency  evidently  depends  on 
the  rapidity  of  the  signer  and  that  of  his  as- 
sistant. One  of  the  directors  of  the  Steel  Trust 
has  signed  his  name  14,000  times  in  eight  hours; 
two  officers  of  another  trust  have  been  able  to  af- 
fix lioth  their  signatures  to  7,000  bonds  in  five 
hours,  working  together.  But  the  record  is  held 
by  a  New  York  financier  who  signed  0,000 
pieces  in  thirty-eight  minutes!"— The  Literary 
Digest. 
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FOR    SWLB 

ell-equipped,  high-grade  school  i 


!Of 


State,  having 
ipulation  of  Dearly  loO.ftXt.  and  an  exception- 
contributing  territory  with  a  population  of 
ore  than  HtXl.iMO.  If  you  want  a  good  school 
a  good  field,  investigate  this  at  once.  Good 
asons  for  selling. 

Address.  A.  B.  C. 
Care  of  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  O, 


FOR  SALE 

Business  School  in  city  of  57,0flO. 
Established  29  years. 

Fine  opportunity.  School  has  good  reputa- 
tation.  Possession  given  at  once.  Satisfac- 
tory reasons  for  selling. 

Address  B   A.  P.,  care  of  Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  ^  prosperous,  well  emiippetl 
^^^^— "^  Business  College  in  an  Kasterii 
citv  of  .30.000  population.  Established 
1889.  Income  83.000.  81,500  will  buy  it 
just  now.  Splendid  chance  for  right  party. 
Address 

"Splendid  Chance" 

Care  of  Business  Educator, 
Columbus.  Ohio, 


FOR  SALE 

to  close  estate.  Business  .ind  Shorthand 
School  established  30  vears.  Population  of 
city  r.n.oOO.  with  larpe  industries.  I,aree 
rural  territory  to  draw  from.  Will  sell  one- 
half  or  entire  interest. 

ADMINI.STRATOR. 

Care  of  Business  Educator. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 


Commercial  Teachers 

wanted  for  fall  positions.     Special  features 
for  February  registrations.   Literature  free. 

MARYLAND  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

632  law  BIdg.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


W^ANTED 

A  leading  school  man,  one  who  stands 
high  in  the  profession,  wanted  to  buy 
interest  in  business  college,  preferably 
on  Pacific  Coact.  Only  Al  propositions 
considered. 

■•  SCHOOL  MANAGER  " 
Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


FOR  SALE  Established  and  only  Business 
— ^^i^—  College  in  growing  town  of  30,000. 
College  now  doing  a  business  of  $7,500  a  year 
on  an  expense  of  $-l.iKlO,  Business  can  be 
doubled.  No  other  business  college  in  a  radius 
of  l.iO  miles.  Present  owner  has  other  busi- 
ness and  can  not  give  school  proper  attention. 
Easy  terms  can  be  had  by  responsible  party. 

Address  B.  M.  T., 
P.O.  Bos  N  I  Pensacola,  Fla 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

iiist  lie  weU-estahlished  aiui 
■ss.  .\ildress  -LIVE  WIKE." 
niiibns.  (.»hlo. 


FOR    SAI^E 

Old  established  business  college  in  a 
city  of  twenty  thousand.  Reason  for 
selling,  other  business.  Only  business 
college  in  the  county.  A  rare  oppor- 
tunity. Address  J.  G.  C,  care  Business 
Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


FOR.    SiVr.E 

I  growing  city  of  15.000  In  the  Middle  We 
Ity  tor  a  live  young  man.  .4ttei 
iing  eacll  year,     .\ddresp,  M.  o  .  i-fl 


A  SCHOOL  OPPORTUNITY 

In  a  Penn.  town  of  10,000.  Good  kication 
in  a  live  section.  Established  14  years. 
Business  in  pood  shape  with  chance  for  in- 
creasing it.  Equipment  worth  81300.  Will 
be  sold  before  April  ist.  No  reasonable 
offer  refused. 

Address,  6178, 

Care  Business  Educator. 


Solicitors  and  managers  for  our  branch  schools. 
Address, 

Williams  Business  College, 

Milwaukee,  Wis, 


KstaliUshediiver  twelve  years.  Located  In  Northern 
part  Southern  States.  Population  of  city  50.000.  iTO.OOO 
people  out  of  town  to  draw-  from.  Capacity  to  aet-oioo- 
date  225  stndents.  No  other  baslness  college  In  city.  Low 
rent,  new  building,  well  advertised  with  ext.enent  repnta 
tlon.  Income  over  87.000  the  past  year.  Reason  for  selling, 
owners  III  health,  must  seek  other  climate.  Price  asked. 
85000.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  the  right  party. 
Don't  write  unless  you  have  finance  and  want  to  buy. 
Address  (OUICK  SALEi 

Care  of  Business  Educator. 


A  thoroughly  competent  and 
experience  teacher  of  Ben  Pitman 
and  (irahamlShorthand  desires  an 
engagement  as  instructor  or  to 
take  charge  of  shorthand  depart- 
ment." Address  "L" 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


FOR  SALE  More  than  2500  addresses  of  Busi- 
ness Training  Schools  in  the  I'.  S. 
The  only  "99  per  cent  complete"  list  of  its  kind 
for  sale  at  any  price.  MORTON  E.  DAWSON, 
1235  Norwood  Street,  Chicago.  111. 


The  Praii  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
RecommeDds  college  and  normal  gradnates, 
specialists,    and  other    teachers    to    colleges 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  MANAGER 


Are  you  looking  for  a  good  position  ? 
Are  you  looking  for  a  strong  teacher  ? 
If  so,  write  us.      We  have  been  plac- 
ing teachers  since  1877. 

UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 
Tribune  Bldg.  New  York  City 


-THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY- 


will  recommend  100  good  ct.mmercial,  penmanship  and  shorthand  teachers  for  good  positions 
during  the  next  few  months,  //  IPe  Have  the  Teachers.'    We  want  You.    Write  us  early. 
E.  C.  ROGERS,  Manager  20East  Gay  Street,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


WE    CONDUCT 


A.N    OPPOR.TVNITY    CLEARING   HOVSE 

and   can  Market  Your  Ability.     We    receive  hundreds  of  calls  from  commercial  high 
schools  and  business  colleges.     Your  name  on  our  directory  places  you  in  close  touch 
with  the  Position  market.     Free  registration.     Address 
THE  CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY     (Incorporated)     BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


High 


5<-hr»r»1  Prieitinns'  I>arge  city  high  school  reports 
aCnOOl  rOSinonS  .  vacancies  to  us,  as  follows  : 
Want     teacher    of    business 


subjects-college  man.  S15o(i  :it  hrst,  beginning  February  1,  1913. 
No  other  agency  knows  of  this  vacancy.  Want  two  more  men  in  June  for 
September.  1913." 

We  shall  have  choice  openings  to  suit  all.  t  sual  salaries.  $50  to 
8200  a  month.  If  vou  want  a  better  position  next  year,  write  us  now. 
Keep  a  free,  up-tc -date  registration  in  our  files. 

THE    SPECIALISTS'    EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,   Mgr.  WEBSTER  GROVES.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 
SPE^GA^ry 


SVMMBR.  SCHOOI^  FOR  COMMER.CIAL  TEACHER  S 

We  are  preparing  for  another  Ifrge  summer  school  class  to  be  trained  for  commercial 
teaching.  We  have  recommended  everv  one  of  the  10-4  members  of  the  class  of  last  Ju  v 
wild  desired  a  position,  and  all  but  three  or  four  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  members  of 
this  class  have  long  since  been  placed  very  satisfactorily.  Even  the  inexperienced  ones  are 
now  being  favorably  considered  for  teaching  positions. 

Our  1913  bulletin  gives  the  particulars.  It  will  be  ready  to  mail  February  1.  Free 
copy  on  request. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,   ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 


"HOW'S  BUSINESS?"  WHY,  SPLENDID! 

This  is  written  January  1.  In  December  we  filled  a  number  of  positions  at  fair  salaries, 
besides  sending  one  man  to  a  Brooklyn  commercial  school  at  S1500  and  another  to  the  fore- 
most commercial  school  in  New  York  'City  at  practically  81700;  a  man  to  the  Wailena,  Minn., 
High  School  at  8100  a  month,  ami  a  lady  to  the  Stockbridge,  Mass..  (heart  of  the  famous 
Berkshire  Hills  countrs')  High  School  at  $80  a  month. 

We  were  asked  for  the  third  man  within  ninety  days  for  a  famous  commercial  high  school 
in  a  beautiful  western  city  and  for  eight  or  ten  other  A-1  men  for  high  schools,  from  Massachu- 
settes  to  Missouri,  at  salaries  running  from  81200  to  81600.  Some  of  these  calls  are  for  next 
fall— yes  even  now!  Besides,  twelve  or  fifteen  excellent  private  schools  asked  us  for  men  at 
from  875  to  $150  a  month;  some  to  begin  now  and  some  next  fall.  By  the  way.  one  of  these 
good  schools  is  the  Mankato,  Minn.,  Commercial  College,  where  we  have  sent  J.  D.  Carter, 
of  Abilene.  Kansas,  at  a  good  salary,  and  with  no  evening  teaching.  Dozens  of  our  best  and 
shrewdest  teachers  are  enrolling  right  now.  School  officials  who  want  some  choice  are  com- 
ing now  too.    Better  get  into  the  game ! 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


(A   SPECIATY   BY    A   SPECIALIST.) 


PROSPECT    HILL,    BEVERLY.    MASS. 


E.    E.    GAYLORD.    MANAGER 
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THE  LETTER  WRITING  CLUB 


Second  Article 

THE  PROPOSITION 

Did  you  get  that  dollar  yet? 

No?  Well,  you  see,  I  had  several  important 
letters  in  my  mail  that  morningr,  orders  and  re- 
mittances and  complaints  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  my  business,  and  it  may  be  that  your 
letter  was  not  carefully  read,  I  don't  see  it 
around  anywhere,  and  it  probably  found  its  way 
to  the  waste  basket  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
opened, 

INSTRUCTIONS 

This  describes  the  fate  of  countless  thousands 
of  "Selling  Letters."  It  has  been  estimated 
that  only  about  one  out  of  six  such  letters  re- 
ceives a  careful  reading.  If  you  or  I  could  have 
the  money  that  is  represented  in  stamps  on  let- 
ters thrown  away  unread  we  would  enjoy  a 
large  income. 

How  to  avoid  this  is  the  problem  of  the  letter 
writer.  By  careful  addressing,  and  two-cent 
postage,  you  can  insure  that  the  letter  will  be 
opened,  and  the  first  line  or  two  read.  Then  it 
is  up  to  you  to  put  something  into  the  first  line 
which  will  secure  a  reading  for  the  rest  of  the 
letter.  That  is,  you  must  secure  the  a ffe/jr/on 
of  your  reader,  at  once. 

What  are  yon  most  interested  in?  Yourself, 
of  course.  Then  the  man  who  is  reading  your 
letter  is  probably  most  interested  in  himself, 
also.  It  might  be  a  good  plan  to  begin  talking 
about  him  in  the  first  line  of  your  letter.  Let- 
ter writers  frequently  use  "you"  or  "your" 
as  one  of  the  first  four  words  of  a  selling  letter. 
This  is  logical,  too.  My  re.ison  for  buying 
what  you  have  to  sell,  or  doing  whatever  it  is 
you  want  me  to  do,  is  probably  that  it  will  add 
to  wi.i- profits,  or  my  comfort,  or  mj- knowl- 
edge. Then  why  not  begin  by  showing  at  once 
the  connection  between  my  interest  and 
your  article'f 

However,  if  you  should  receive  a  letter  begin- 
ning, 

"  'You  are  wanted  for  stealing'  would  be  a 
very  unpleasant  message  to  receive,"  while 
your  attention  would  be  attracted,  and  you 
might  read  the  rest  of  the  letter,  yet  such  a  be- 
ginning would  likely  prejudice  you  against  any 
proposition  that  might  be  presented.  It  is  not 
enough  simply  to  use  the  word  "you."  You 
must  turn  your  reader's  interest  favorably 
toward  your  article. 

A  manufacturer  of  tooth  brushes  may  begin, 
"You  will  never  get    a    bristle    in    your  mouth 

from    the Tooth    Brush."    If    you   already 

have  a  tooth  brush  that  is  perfectly  satisfactory, 
probably  such  a  letter  wdl  not  attract  you;  but 
perhaps  no  letter  that  might  be  written  would 
produce  a  sale  in  that  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  had  just  been  bothered  with  a  brush  that 
was  shedding  bristles,  this  beginning  would 
strike  you  favorably. 

Or.  a  seller  of  fountain  pens   might  say,  "You 

can  write  all  day  with  the Fountain  Pen, 

with  never  a  skip:  you  can  carry  it  in  your 
pocket  for  a  month  with  never  a  leak;  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  it  will  write  instantly,  with- 
out the  need  of  a  shake.  This  sentence  is  long 
for  a  beginning,  but  if  you  were  wanting  a 
fountain  pen  it  would  attract  your  attention. 

Other  forms  of  sentences  may  also  be  used  to 
attract  attention.  As,  "Why  not  spend  your 
vacation  in  Alaska?" 

"Would  vou  invest  one  dollar  to  get  five?" 

"Read  Every  Word  of  This  Letter." 

"A  Japanese  invasion  of  California  could 
hardly  cause  more  consternation  than  our  low 
prices  are  causing  our  competitors." 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  write  a  sentence 
that  will  attract  the  attention,  but  much  more 
difficult  to  direct  the  attention,  favorably  toward 
your  proposition.  To  attract  attention  it  is  only 
necessary  to  shock  the  mind  of  the  reader;  but  a 
shock  of  any  kind  is  apt  to  be  unpleasant;  and 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  first  sentence  which 
merely  attracts  attention  will  make  the  securing 
of  an  order  impossil>le. 

Try  me  again  on  the  Matchless  Pencil  Sharp- 
ener. Write  an  opening  sentence  that  I  will 
read  clear  through,  no  matter  how  busy  I  am. 
And  make  it  so  interesting  that  I  will  want  to 
know  more  about  your  proposition. 

REMARKS 

The  problem  of  attracting  the  attention  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  selling  letter.  The  great  danger  is 
that  such  a  letter  will  not  be  read;  and  therefore 
the  opening  words  must  be  such  as  to  secure  a 
reading  for  the  rest  of  the  letter. 


.\lmost  every  other  letter,  however,  is  sure  ol 
a  reading;  and  the  beginning  of  most  letters 
should  be  such  as  to  focus  attention  on  the 
message  of  the  letter. 

If  you  are  answering  a  letter,  there  is  perhaps 
no  better  way  than  to  refer  to  that  letter  by  date ; 
as,  "This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  December 
20.  Or.  "The  proposition  mentioned  in  your 
letter  of  the  1.5th  instant  is  satisfactory  to  me, 
and  is  hereby  accepted." 

If  you  begin  with  a  participle,  be  sure  that 
you  provide  it  with  a  subject.  Thus.  "Replying 
to  your  letter  of  the  31st  ult..  we  enclose  here- 
with description  of  the  machine  mentioned,"  is 
grammatically  correct;  while  "Answering  your 
favor  of  the  2d,  description  of  the  machine  is 
enclosed  herewith,"  is  incorrect,  .See  the 
difference?  If  you  don't,  consult  a  textbook  of 
English  (jrammar,  or  your  teacher. 

Whatever  form  vou  may  use,  begin  at  once  to 
write  about  the  subject  in  hand.  We  no  longer 
"Take  my  pen  in  hand,"  but  many  business 
men  still  "Heg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
favor."    Don't  "beg."    You  are  liable  to  arrest. 

If  vou  are  writing  to  one  of  your  friends,  do 
not  say,  "I  have  been  intending  to  write  to  you 
for  several  weeks,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find 
the  time.  However,  as  it  is  raining  todav,  and 
1  have  nothing    else    to    do,    I  shall  try  to  write 


you  a  few  lines."  By  that  time  you  will  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  page;  and  your  corres- 
pondent will  not  yet  know  the  rain  was  a  good 
or  a  bad  thing. 

Why  not  say,  "That  pup  Mike  that  we  got 
when  you  were  here  last  summer  has  increased 
greatly  in  size,  without  decreasing  in  cute- 
ness." 

Or,  "At  Jeanette's  party  last  night  she  had 
new  eats— ice  cream  with  lemon  sauce." 

Make  your  first  sentence  interesting 
toyoiir  correspondent. 

PENMAN'S    SUPPLIES 


500.3plv  Wed.  Cards,  75c.    500  Cohired  ....70c 

lUO  12ply  Cards  for  Knife  Carving 35c 

100  Hot  Air  Cards,  25c.     100  Bird  Cards. .-.25c 

12  Pen  Flourished  Post  Cards,  assorted 15c 

Penmen's  Souvenir  &  Card  Writing  (38p)...35c 
1  lb.  Special  ruled  paper  for  Script  Writing. .  .45c 
1  Hand  turned  oblique  penholder,  prof,  style.  35c 
One  3  oz.  bottle  Card  Writer's  Favorite  Ink. 25c 
The  above  Articles  Sent  Prepaid  by  Mail. 
46  page  Manual  for  Card  Writers  2c. 
W.    McBEE.      3    Hawthorne  Ave..      WEST  VIEW.  PA. 


^Ci^<iH-^.-C.^Le.^^£^a,.cZ£yf  .^c^y-fit^^i^^^^  C-A^  ^^-i^^»-z,<i.»' 


rhiiol.  lie  sure  to  state  that  yi 


MAKE  YOUR  READING  COUNT 

READ    THIS    COURSE 

(Thirty-fifth  C.  L.  S.  C.  Year.) 
Social  Progress  in  Contemporary  Europe. 

Frederic  Austin  Ogg,    A.   M.,  Ph.D..  Assistant   Professor  of  History, 
Simmons  College,   Boston,   author  "Saxon   and  Slav,"  etc fL.'JO 

Mornings  with  Masters  of  Arts. 

H.  H.  Powers,  Ph.  D.,  President  Bureau  of  University  Travel,   Bos- 
ton.    1'25  illustrations $3.00 

The  Spirit  of  French  Letters. 

Mabell  S.  C.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Asst.  Editor  The  Chautauquan.     Author 

"  A  Tarheel  Baron  "  and  "Studies  in  Dickens" |L50 

Home  Life  in  Germany. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick $L50 

The   Chautauquan   Magazine,    (Monthly — Illustrated    C.    L.    S.    C. 
membership  included  if  desired.)     Containing; 

Eurpean  Rulers:  Their  Modern  Significance, 

(Arthur  E.  Bestor,  A.  B.,  Director  Chautauqua  Institution)  : 

A  Reading  Journey  in  Paris. 

(Mabell   S.   C.   Smith.)     The   monthly  magazine  also  serves  in  many 
interesting  ways   as  a  "don't  read  at  random"  teacher  for  the  reading 

course $2  00 

Total .^fS.ritl 

All  Four  Books  (cloth  bound)  and  the  Magazine $5.00 

^Remit  30c  extra  for  postace  or  prepaid  e.spress.      "Collect  "  charge  are  more. 

"EASY  FOR  ANYBODY,  WORTH  WHILE    FOR  EVERYBODY" 

If  in  doubt,  seod  stamp  for  handbook  of  testimonials. 

Address  Chautauqua  Institution,  Chautauqua.  New  York 

DON'T   READ   AT  RANDOM 


^^^^UiU^ted^y^/lfu^ai^       ^ 
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SOMETHING  NEW. 


Earles'  Bookkeep- 
ing Reference. 

Is  for  Students,  Bookkeepers  and  Teachers 
to  use  in  connection  with  any  system  of  book- 
keeping: taught  in  Business  Colleges,  Com- 
mercial Departments  of  High,  Normal  and 
Grammar  Schools.  For  class  use  or  individ- 
ual study.  A  wonderful  aid  to  students  and 
teachers  of  bookkeeping. 

Full  Cloth.  Postpaid  60  Cents. 
W.  H.  EARLES.         LANSING.  MICH. 


P.  ESCALON 

Central    American    Champion    Writer 

Will  write  : 

One  Ornate  Letter        -  -         50c 

One  Ornate  Set  of  Capitals       -      30c 

Nine  Signatures  -  -  30c 

All  of  them  in  Madarasz  Style  and  Beauties 

PEDRO  ESCALON 

Santa  Ana  Salvador,  C,  A. 


^^^^^  .._.jColleee  Building.  iPaterson. 
^^^^^  N  J..  Sunday  morning.  December 
Ifilh.  Letters,  subscription  lists,  etc..  of  the 
Eastern  Penman  were  destroyed.  Subscribers 
and  club  raisers  to  the  Penman  are  earnestly 
requested  to  favor  the  editors  with  fullest  data 
possible  that  will  enable  them  to  mail  the 
January  number.  Address, 

W.   H     SHEPARD,  B.   H.  SPENCER. 

As.  Editor.  Editor. 


FINE    PENMANSHIP 

Try  our  Superior  Courses  in  Shading  Penman- 
ship. Students  everywhere  are  delighted  with 
our  Fancy  and  Artistic  Styles,  All  copies  pen 
written.  You  should  educate  for  profitable  etn- 
ployment.  there  is  money  in  this  work  for  you. 
Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  free  sam- 
ples of  our  fine  Pen  Art  Work.     Address, 

WORLD'S  COR.  SCHOOL  OF  PEN  ART, 
JUNCTION  CITY,  OHIO 


ENGROSSING  PRINTS. 

I  have  had  en- 
graved sii    of 

!ed  Resolutions 
which    (6x9 

Per  postpaid  for 

Scranton.  P&.. 

my  most  elaborately  engros 
and    Memorials,    prints    of 
inches)  I   am  pleased  to  of 
25  cents. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO. 

Lehman's    Standard     Penmanship 

This  is  the  book  every  teacher  of  writing 
needs,  and  every  student  should  have.  It 
will  show  you  how  the  letters,  figures,  and 
signs  are  made,  and  how  to  teach  and  prac- 
tice writing  in  a  systematic  way.   Price,  .50c. 

H.   B.   LEHMAN 
Central  High  School  ST,  LOUIS,  MO. 


Resolutions  Engrossed 

From  $5.00  Up. 

FRAME  OR  BOOK  FORM. 

Send  Manuscript   for   Estimate. 

Twelve   Years   Experience  Profes- 
sional Engrossing  in  New  York, 
Pittsburg  and  Chicago, 

High  Class  Work  Only 
C.  W.  NORDER 

MORGAN  PARK.  ILLINOIS 


and  we  want  to  send  evidences  of  our 
skill  in  Designing  and  Engrossing  to 
every  school  manager  contemplating  a 
new  Letter  Head  or  Advertising  Cut, 
Submit  your  pencil  suggestion  for  our 
ideas  and  estimate. 

M,    A.    ALBIN 

MoTavish  Bus.  Col.  Edmonton,  Alia, 

CANADA 


Churchill  Simplis 
onorinana  ^^^^-^^  ^^^g,  ^^^ 

tem,  based  upon  the  movements  of  our 
ordinary  longhand  writing.  The  out- 
lines are  made  with  the  fewest  possible 
angles.  The  writing  has  strength,  dash, 
and  brevity  of  outline.  Students  attain 
a  working  speed  of  100  or  more  words  a 
minute  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Examination  copy,  paper  binding,  sent 
to  teachers  upon  receipt  of  .50  cents. 

CHURCHILL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 
Grand  Rapids  Michigan 


r' 


The  Business  Educator  still  holds 
For  Sale  for  Mrs.  Madarasz  some 
Miscellaneous  Specimens  and  some 
Scrap  Books  of  Penmanship  from  the 
Masterful  Pen  of 

MADARASZ 


^ 


which  we  can  supply  at  from  twenty- 
five  cents  for  small  specimens  to 
twenty-five  dollars  for  large  scrap 
books. 

We  retain  no  commission  on  these 
nor  charge  for  this  advertisement;  you 
get  the  work  at  first-cost  and  fresh- 
from-the-pen,  not  engraved. 

Zaner    &  Bloser    Company 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


J 


By  U,  K,  Van  Bu 
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An  Unprecedented  Demand 

is  being  made  on  us  for  Commercial  Teachers. 
High  Schools,  Normals.  Business  Colleges,  and 
others  are  writing  and  wiring  us  If  you  are  a 
qualified  inexperienced  teacher,  we  can  get  you 
a  position.  September  vacancies  already  on  tile, 
salaries  $600  to  $2,ino.  .\n  early  registration  with 
us  will  pay  you. 

THE  INSTRUCTORS'  AGENCY 
MARION,   INDIANA 


FOR  SALE 

High  grade  Business  College  in  a  good 
town  of  l.'),000  population.  Excellent 
equipment.  Reasonable  expenses. 
Splendid  reputation.  Will  sell  half  or 
whole  interest.  Address,  Bargain,  care 
of  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


OWNERS  WILL  SELL 

One  of  tfie  oldest  and  best  known  business  col- 
letjes  in  the  North-west.  Very  good  proposition : 
has  been  paying  25  per  cent,  on  investment  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  and  these  were  very*  poor 
years  for  this  line  of  work.  (locd  reasons  for 
selling.  Good  terms  to  responsible  party.  Pos- 
session March  1st. 

.\ddress,  T.  O.  N., 
Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

IT'S  A  GOOD  PROPOSITION 
FOR  A  SCHOOL  MAN 


am  i)laMTiinga 
a  laiiable  fello 
>  8I.W0  in  Invest. 


1(1  the  \ 


c-lio 


Mr.  K.  F.  .Madray.  whose  portrait  appears 
above,  was  born  in  Bunkerhill,  Tenn.  Hised 
ucation  was  secured  in  Bradshaw,  Tenn,  Aca 
demy;  Abernathy's  Training  School,  Aymette, 
Tenn.  ;  Ga.  Robertson  Christian  College 
Henderson.  Tenn.  Mr.  Madray  next  attendee 
the  Zanerian  after  which  he  taught  the  com 
mercial  subjects  and  penmanship  with  market 
success  in  Indiana,  Pa.,  Lexington  and  Bea 
trice.  Neb.,  being  now  at  the  head  of  the  com 
mercial  department  of  the  high  school  o 
Evanston,  Wyo..  where  his  hard  work,  earnest 
ness,  experience  and  ability  are  delivering  the 
commercial  educational  goods  in  a  meritorious 
manner. 

He  writes  a  practical  hand  and  succeeds  in 
teaching  it  in  such  a  manner  that  his  pupils  ac- 
quire the  art  and  habit  of  writing  practically. 

Personally,  he's  a  good  fellow,  with  enough 
backbone  to  keep  from  wabbling  into  ways  of 
uncertainty,  and  suflicient  ambition  and  deter- 
mination tti  win  a  marked  place  among  men  of 
his  chosen  calling. 


rrnsperoiis  hnt^lneys  i-nllece.  located  in  nortbern  Illinois. 
Have  other  hnRlness— win  sell  for  about  what  furniture 
and  Improvements  cost.  For  particulars,  address.  W.  T., 
Room  610,  3501  \Vabastl  Ave..  I'hicaso,  111. 


If  you  are  in  earnest  and  desire  to  become 
business  penman  I  can  help  you.     Easy,  quick 
method,  illustrated  journal  and  special  pen  free. 

FRANCIS   B.  COURTNEY 
BOX  G  492  DETROIT,    MICH. 


hlsflenr 
of    «1500  and  a  net  prolit    of    a    similar 
louot  the  llrst  year. 

"m  candid  when  I  say  I  l>elleve  there  is  no  better  oppor- 
ilty  In  the  United  States.    1  have  Invested  aliout  $6000 
12  per  cent,  and  have  about  8.=>000  of  Al  Kea!  Estate  s 
ny  three  and  ( 
aksforits 
.  Columbus.  Ohio 


FOR    SALE 

Well  established  business  college  in  Middle 
West  in  city  of  500,000:  splendid  territory  to 
draw  from:  excellent  teputation;  attendance 
good:  tine  equipment:  low  rent:  no  debts;  pay- 
ing proposition:  reasonable  terms:  satisfactory 
reasons  for  selling.  Don't  answer  unless  you 
have  funds  to  invest  in  a  high  class  school. 

Address,   "Rare   Bargain."   care   Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


=  GIBB  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 
^'i\%V^l   ^^    DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  ^=- 


By  A.  W.  Kimpson.  Amarillo,  Tex. 
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Ornamental 
Penmanship 

BENE  GUILLARD, 

Chfcajo,  Ml.,  Engle- 
wood  Business  College 

Sen-Is  pecimens  with  self- 


IDC 


With  this  lesson  we  have  covered 
the  entire  alphabet.  There  are  nu- 
merous styles  of  letters  that  could 
have  been  given,  but  those  I  have 
given  are  those  used  by  most  pen- 
men and  are  probably  the  most  beau- 
tiful. 

Let  us  notice  that  the  down  stroke 
of  the  "I"  and  "J"  are  straight  and 
on  the  main  slant  of  the  letters,  and 
also  that  the  down  stroke  of  the  "J" 


passes  through  the  center  of  the 
oval. 

In  the  "U,"  "V,"  and  "Y,"  avS.d 
running  the  shade  into  the  turn  at 
the  base  line.  The  ending  of  the  \' 
is  a  compound  stroke  and  few  pen- 
men make  it  well.  Study  it  closely. 
The  "U"  ends  like  the  letter  "A," 
and  the  "Y"  like  the  letter  "J,"  the 
shade  being  omitted,  however. 

The  beginning  of  the  "S"  and  "L" 
are  alike  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
compound  curve  is  employed  in  mak- 
ing them,  they  are  extremely  diflficult. 
The  "S"  given  here  is,  for  me,  the 
hardest  letter  in  the  alphabet. 


KanfiOD 
I  Journal  and  ODe  of  my   favorite  pens, 
_  C.  VV.  RANSOM, 

i  HufoK  Bldo,,  Kansas  Citt,  Mo. 


In  Business  Writing,  Ornamental  Writing, 
Engrossing  Script  and  Lettering.  Pen 
Copies,  Red  Ink  (.'riticism.  Easy  Payments, 
Circular  free.    Address, 


Amarillo,  Texas 


good  penman  of  you  at 
home  during  spare  time.  Write  for  my 
free  book.  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
IS  and  tells 
how  others  mastered  penmanship  by  my 


F,  W.  TAMBLYN.  406  Meyer  BIdg.,  Kansas  City,    Mo. 


f^^3Su^/n^d^^^^fliu^iUT       ^ 


A.  R.  Merrill,  whose  genial,  christian  counte- 
nance beams  forth  above,  and   whose   superb 


handwriting  is  intlicated  in  his  signature,  is  a 
native  and  citizen  of  Saco,  Me. 

Although  yet  a  comparatively  young  man.  he 
is  a  pioneer  and  a  progressive  in  pedagogical 
and  practical  penmanship,  having  begun  super- 
visory work  in  writing  in  Saco,  twenty  years 
ago,  succeeding  his  instructor,  Mr.  C.  E.  Simp- 
son, which  position  he  still  more  than  tills,  su- 
pervising drawing  as  well  as  writing. 

He  is  an  admirer  of  good  writing,  plain  and 
ornate,  and  a  skillful  penman  as  well.  He  has 
received  personal  instruction  in  ornamental 
penmanship  of  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer,  of  Quincy, 
III.,  and  in  art  of  H.  \V.  Shaylor,  F.  H.  Col- 
lins, Mrs.  Hannah  Johnson  Carter.  He  posses- 
ses a  scrapbook  of  rare  value,  containing  work 
from  the  pen  of  Piatt  R.  Spencer,  Sr.,  Jno.  D. 
Williams.  A.  R.  Dunton,  Flickinger,  Taylor 
Canan,  Madarasz  and  all  modern  scribes  of 
merit. 

He  enjoys  teaching  and  is  happiest  when 
turning  crude  lines  into  smooth,  arm  movement 
writing,  at  which  he  is  quite  as  adept  as  any  in 
our  profession.  You  would  probably  tind  as 
much  or  more  good  writing  to  the  square  inch 
in  Saco  as  in  any  city  in  America. 

He  is  married  and  fathers  a  son  of  twelve 
years.  Superior  service,  unaffected  modesty, 
and  warm  personal  qualities  make  him  a  friend 
of  all. 

The  Elliott  Commercial  School.  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  certainly  is  to  be  numbered  among  the 
progressives  in  commercial  education.  Mr.  C. 
Edward  Presho,  of  that  institution,  recently  fa- 
vored us  with  a  list  of  sixty-six  subscriptions, 
which  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  penmanship  in  that  institution. 


H.  F.  Robey.  Penman,  The  Miller  School,  23rd  St.,  and  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


To    Engrossing  Students  and   Readers 
of  The  Business  Educator. 


The  accompanying  resolutions  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  engrosssng  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  is  nothing  intricate  or  elaborate 
about  them  in  either  design  or  execution.  The 
entire  lay  out  is  tirst  roughly  suggested  in  pen- 
cil so  that  the  finished  product  may  be  nicely 
balanced.  The  work  is  then  executed  with  va- 
rious sizes  of  Soennecken  pens  and  retouched 
with  a  common  pen,  (.liUott's  No.  303  preferred. 

The  display  lines  are  shaded  with  a  brush  and 
water  color  using  Paynes  Gray  and  lamp  black 
mixed  to  produce  the  steel  gray  effect.  It  is 
well  lo  use  water  proof  India  ink  for  the  letter- 
ing. It  will  be  found  beneficial  where  color  is 
used,  to  first  dampen  the  surface  of  the  board  at 
that  particular  point  with  a  water  brush.  Af- 
ter allowing  the  moislure  to  soak  into  the  board 
for  a  few  seconds  take  up  the  surplus  water  with 
a  clean  blotter. 

This  will  make  the  color  lay  smooth  and  it 
will  not  have  a  tendency  to  bunch  up  in  spots, 
neither  will  the  water  proof  ink  be  disturbed  a 
particle  by  the  laying  on  of  the  water.  Hig- 
gins'  Water  proof  mk  is  as  good  as  the  best. 

In  this  particular  job  there  were  no  measure- 
ments made  of  any  kind,  except  to  rule  on  a 
perpendicular  center  line  and  border  lines  all 
around  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  sheet.  The 
curved  display  lines  are  put  on  free  hand  and  all 
vertical  lines  for  the  body  work  were  ruled  on 
with  the  T  square  without  measurements,  trust- 
ing the  eye  and  hand  altogether  for  distances. 
The  brush  shading  on  display  lines  is  put 
there  without  any  guide  lines.  Of  course  it 
takes  time  and  practice  to  accomplish  this  and 
the  beginner  should  not  become  discouraged,  if 
at  the  start,  his  work  does  not  lake  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  of  a  professional. 

For  the  beginner,  I  would  advise  the  use  of 
guide  lines  for  the  shading  on  the  letters  until 
experience  and  practice  gives  him  the  confi- 
dence to  work  without  them. 

The  professional  engrosser  is  at  all  times 
striving  to  produce  results  in  the  least  possible 
time  so  that  in  the  preparation  of  his  work,  ev- 
erything that  eats  up  time  that  can  begotten 
along  without  is  of  course  eliminated. 

He  desires  to  earn  his  money  as  quickly  as 
possible  so  as  lo  prepare  for  the  next  piece  of 
work.  This  does  not  mean  however  that  the 
work  must  be  slcivenly  or  carelessly  done  in  or- 
der to  get  it  done  quickly.  I  firmly  believe  the 
student  nught  to  try  and  do  the  work  well  at  the 
beginning  no  matter  how  much  time  is  spent 
upon  it.  and  as  the  years  roll  by  practice  and  ex- 
perience will  develop  speed  and  accuracy. 

I  would  advise  the  student  who  desires  to 
make  a  living  in  the  engrossing  business,  to 
iiorfc,  work,  work  and  keep  workins.  and 
studying  the  efforts  of  others.  It  is  only  by 
keeping  everlastingly  at  it  that  success  may  be 
attained.  P.  W.  Costello, 

See  illustration  on  following  page. 


Keep  your  eye  open  for  the  series  of  script  page  which  Mr.  Mills  will  contribute  from  time  to  time. 


?  fit  a  regular  communicaiicn  of* 
Ic  "jsffouiiag  mratIR  m$  unanimously  aJopTct*  a$  rcai : 
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imwim  anb  Succor  to  ificfec  fa  ^rVtrc^^ r 
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DESIQNIMO 

and 
ENOBOSSINO 

By 

E.  L.  BROWN. 

Rockland,  Me. 

Send  self-addressed 

postal  for  criticism. 

irid  stamps  for  return 

of  specimens. 
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Illuminating 

The  art  of  illuminating  is  a  fascinating  study 
and  a  profitable  accomplishment. 

Not  all  examples  of  the  ancient  illumination 
are  beautiful  and  pleasing  owing  to  fantastic 
forms  and  an  overload  of  filigree  work,  but  as  a 
general  thing  the  coloring  in  about  every  in- 
stance is  harmonious  and  delicate. 

The  design  shown  herewith  is  rather  pleasing 
in  the  original  and  will  'aflford  much  careful 
study.  Aim  for  strong,  symmetrical  curves  in 
the  scroll  work,  and  see  tt.at  the  entire  design 
"hangs  together."  After  the  pencil  outline  is 
completed  follow  with  the  brush  work. 

Mix  a  thin  wash  of  cobalt  blue  and  white,  pass- 
ing same  over  scroll  work  and  background,  aim- 
ing for  a  fiat,  uniform  tone.  Now  mix  some 
thick,  body  color,  cobalt  and  white  for  back- 
ground  below  initial  "A."  Use  the  thin  wash  on 
face  of  scroll  work,  passing  it  along  the  right 
band  edges,  thus  giving  thicl;ness  and  character 
to  the  scroll  work.  The  initial  "A"  is  in  red.  ob- 
tained by  mixing  vermilion,  crimson  lake  and 
white.  Carry  the  red  down  to  bottom  of  design. 
When  color  is  thoroughly  dry  outline  initial, 
scroll  work,  etc.,  with  India  Ink  and  a  No.  5 
Soennecken  pen.  Last,  add  lines  and  dots  in 
Chinese  white,  using  a  common  pen. 

The  lettering  in  center  was  executed  with  a 
No.  2V2  Soennecken  pen.  Aim  for  uniform 
spacing,  size,  etc. 
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OBLIQUE  PENHOLDER   FREE 

In  beantifnt  ornanienta' 

If)  cards  for  250  and  send 

free  with  each  order  an  artistic  obllqoe  penholder. 

(Jlossy   Black     Ink   made  from   i*erfectlon    Ink 

Powder.  10c  per  bottle, 

Penmanship 


and  home 

ISOW.PBESOOn 
SAlINt,  KAHS. 


WOULD  YOU 


$100   Type- 


EMERSON  TYPEWRITER  CO..   Box  546  Woodstock.  III. 


"Only  4S  minutes  from  Broadway " 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Attend  the  Konish  Penmanship,  Pen 
Art,  Business.  Civil  Service.  Short- 
hand, Typewriting,  Preparatory,  and 
Commercial  Teachers'  School.  Tuition 
S.S.00  monthly.  Board  ^1.75  weekly. 
The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  East, 
Positions  Guaranteed  to  our  Graduates 
at  $'.10  lo  |1.")0  a  month  to  start.  For 
further  Particulars  address 

A.  W.  H.  RONISH 

17  Academy  St.  NEWARK,  N.J. 
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The  above  design  is  well  worth  careful  study,  as  is  all  his  contributions. 
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"Business  Practice  for  Stenographers"  is  the 
title  of  a  flfty-six  page  book  edited  by  Melville 
W.  McManus,  Registrar  of  the  Detroit  Business 
I'niversity.  Detroit,  Mich.  The  book  contains 
detailed  practical  work  along  business  lines. 
The  use  of  s'lch  material  as  this  book  contains 
undoubtedly  will  result  in  more  competent 
stenographers.  The  author  in  his  foreword 
writes  as  follows:  "The  business  man  of  today 
has  absolutely  no  time  to  spend  in  teaching 
anyone.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
young  person  applying  for  a  position  in  a  mod- 
ern and  well-equipped  office  be  able  to  do 
things  required  of  him  and  as  his  employer 
wants  them  done  Such  a  person  need  never 
be  out  of  employment  and  will  be  able  to  sell  his 
service  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  one  not  so 
trained.  It  is  to  ffive  the  necessary  practice  in 
doing  the  kind  of  work  that  will  surely  be  re- 
quired of  the  office  assistant  that  Business  Prac- 
tice for  Stenographers  is  published,  and  to  the 
end  that  the  student  upon  entering  the  active 
business  world  will  find  his  work  there  simply  a 
continuance  of  his  work  in  school." 

The  book  is  not  for  sale  in  its  present  state  and 
was  gotten  up  primarily  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
D.  B.  U.  students.  It  is  taught  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  senior  course  and  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  complete  this  Business  Practice  simul- 
taneously with  his  shorthand  work— an  end  long 
sought  for  by  business  school  men. 

"Relanger  System  of  Practical  Business  Writ- 
ing," 75c,  by  J.  E.  Belanger,  St.  Hyacinthe, 
Que.,  Canada,  is  a  book  on  penmanship  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pages,  six  by  nine  inches  in 
size.  The  work  is  unique,  since  all  of  the  in- 
struction is  printed  in  both  French  and  Knglish. 
something  we  believe  to  be  new  in  a  work  of 
this  kind. 


Mr.  Belanger  has  given  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  writing,  and  has  produced 
a  book  for  which  if  we  mistake  not.  there  will  be 
a  special  demand  in  some  parts  of  Canada.  The 
author  is  not  only  skilled  in  business  writing, 
but  in  ornamental  as  well,  as  is  shown  by  work 
in  the  back  of  the  book. 
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Two  movement  exercise  designs  have  been 
received  from  Miss  Gertrude  McCormack  a  stu- 
dent of  John  W.  Alexander,  of  the  Laurium, 
Mich.,  Commercial  School.  The  designs  are 
excellent  examples  of  the  work  being  done  in 
the  above  named  institution. 

Many  of  the  students  in  this  school  each  year 
get  their  writing  up  to  our  Certiticate  standard. 
Recently  seven  Certificates  were  sent  them. 

Cards  written  in  the  ornamental  style  have 
been  received  from  W.  A.  Crawford,  Dallas, 
Texas,  who  is  working  for  our  Professional 
Certificate.  The  work  is  very  good  and  Mr. 
Crawford  will  soon  be  able  to  win  ithis  Certifi- 
cate. 

J.  A.  Stryker  sent  us  some  of  his  ornamental 
penmanship  recently,  which  shows  that  he  is 
steadily  gaining  in  that  line. 

\Vm.  Rhoades,  Reading,  Pa.,  is  doing  some 
exceptionally  fine  work,  not  only  in  penman- 
ship but  in  drawing  as  well.  He  recently  fa- 
vored us  with  some  of  his  Christmas  cards  and 
a  drawing  of  a  girl,  all  of  which  were  very  skill- 
fully executed, 

X.  S.  Smith,  of  Waco,  Texas,  in  writing  to  us 
recently  addressed  the  envelope  in  an  unusual- 
ly skillful  manner.  Mr.  Smith  is  certainly  turn- 
ing out  some  very  fine  work. 

The  Season's  Greetings  have  been  received 
from  the  well  known  penman,  J.  G.  Christ, 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  execut- 
ed in  a  dashy  ornamental  style.  Mr.  Christ  has 
reached  a  high  standard  in  his  work. 


D        CLUB  CHAT        D 
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S.  E.  Leslie,  the  well-know  penman  of  East- 
man College.  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y., favored  The 
Business  Educator  with  a  list  of  thirty-one 
subscriptions,  which  indicates  that  as  usual  that 
school  is  having  a  good  enrollment  and  much 
interest  is  l)eing  taken  in  the  penmanship. 

A  large  list  of  subscriptions  has  been  received 
from  the  well-known  penman,  E.  \'an  Read,  of 
the  Boyles  College,  Omaha,  Xeb.  Mr.  Read 
writes  a  very  strong,  ornamental  hand  and  is 
also  a  good  teacher  of  business  writing. 

K  list  of  subscriptions  has  been  received 
from  J.  B.Clark  of  Jacob's  Business  College, 
Dayton,  O.  This  school  for  many  years  has 
been  using  The  Business  Educator  with 
the  very  best  results.  The  students  are  unusual- 
ly successful  in  getting  their  penmanship  up  to 
The  Business  Educator  certificate  standard. 

A  good  size  list  of  subscriptions  has  been  re- 
ceived from  A.  H.  Quinette.  teacher  of  pen- 
manship in  the  Indiana,  Pa.,  State  Normal 
Business  School.  Prof.  A.  E.  Kinsley  is  head 
of  this  school,  and  with  their  combined  efforts 
we  see  no  reason  why  th  is  school  should  not  turn 
out  some  very  good  writers.  Some  specimens 
have  been  received  from  their  students  which 
are  very  good,  some  being  up  to  the  Ceriificate 
standard. 

In  a  recent  letter,  Mr.  K.  M.  Weisgarber.  Hes- 
ser  Business  College.  Manchester,  N.  H.,  not 
not  only  wished  THE  Busine-s  Educator  a 
banner  year,  but  enclosed  a  list  of  twenty-three 
subscriptions,  which  is  doing  his  share  towards 
making  this  the  best  year  for  the  B  E. 

A  list  of  fifty-two  subscriptions  has  been  received 
from  Spaulding's  Commercial  College,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  The  Spalding's  School  is  one  of  the 
old  reliable  institutions,  but  its  enthusiasm  for 
penmanship  indicates  that  it  is  alive  to  modern 
needs  and  commercial  education  as  well  as  in 
writing,  and  that  it  is  doing  its  part  toward  edu- 
cating the  coming  business  man  and  business 
woman. 


To  Assist  Teachers! 

Besides  publishing  a  full  line  of  practical  text-books  for  the  upbuilding 
of  practical  schools,  we  publish  several  Exercise  Books,  each  designed  to 
take  the  bulk  of  the  burden  off  the  teacher,  and  guide  the  student  almost 
automatically,  at  the  same  time  keeping  interest  and  enthusiasm  at  the 
highest  pitch.     These  Exercise  Books  are  : 

Twenty-five  Graded  Lessons  in  Letter  Writing ; 
Plain  English  in  Practical  Exercises  ; 
Arithmetic  Aids,  comprised  in  two  books — An  Instruc- 
tion  and  Drill  Book,  and  one  hundred  Speed  Exercises; 

Shorthand  Exercises. 


If  you  want  your  teachers  to  reach  their  greatest  efficiency,  you 
should  adopt  these  Exercise  Books  and  their  accompanying  text-books 
for  use  in  your  school.     Send  for  a  catalogue  and  full  description. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

EUCLID   AVENUE   AND   18TH   STREET  CLEVELAND,   OHIO 

V. J 
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By  H.  L.  Darner.  Penman,  Blaii  Business  College,  Spokane,  Wn. 


Samples  for  Trial 

12  pens,  assorted  patterns 
for  all  styles  of  writing  sent 
postpaid  on   recept  of  10c. 

Your   hand    writing    is   a  part  of 

your  personality  and  you  need 

a  pen  thai  fits  yourself. 


Spencerian  Pen  Co. 


349  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 


,(ETEBNBIINK 
(EWSSIilllK 


WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 


Thb  Etkrnal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  aOc.) 

THE    ENGB088INO    INK    10    for 

Special  writing,  engrossing,  etc. 
(3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 

These  inks  write  black  from  the  pen 

point  and  etar  black  forever  i  proof  to 

age,  air,  BaHShlna,  chemicals  and  fire 

If  your  dealer  doet  not  Bupply 

these  tnka,  aend  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  MFit , 
271  Ninth  St.  Bnoolyi,  N.  Y. 


name  on  one  dozen  \ 
for  15  cents. 
.  1    will    give   free    a   pack   of 
^  samples   and    stnd   terms   to 
each  order. 
AGBRTS    WAnXES 

■J 
the    market. 

Hand  cut.  Come  in  17  different  colors.  Sample  100 
postpaid.  15c.  1,000  by  expreee,  75c.  Card  Circular 
for  red  stamp. 

COMIC  JOKER  CARDS  ^K  'LTiZ' 

UX)  postpaid,  25c  ■  Lest,  for  more.  Ink,  Glossy  Black 
or  Very  Best  White,  15c,  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Hold- 
er, 10c.  Qillott's  No.  1  Pens,  lOc.  per  doz.  Leaeons  in 
Card  Writing.    Circular  for  stamp  - 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  176.  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA- 


HIGH  GRADE 


DIPLOMASa- 
CERTinCATES. 


— <5^f^> — 


in  plain  writing  for  teachers  nnil  home  stu- 
dents.   Contains  12  parts  of  12  lessons  each. 
Pen  written  copies.    100  examination  ques- 
tions asked  and  answered.     Circulars  for   a 
stamp. 

J.  A.  STRYKER.  Penman  Slate  Normal  and  Super- 
visor Penmanship  City  Schools.  Kearney.  Nebr. 
STUDIO     617    W.     24th     ST. 


We  funiish  Diplomas  for  all  kinds  of  schools, 
of  the  best  (]uality  and  at  the  lowest  cost.  Ai%' 
nxial  Catalog  ready  soon.  It  will  show 
some  new  designs  inchuling  a  pocket  diploma. 
See  it  before  you  buy  your  supply.  A  Booklet 
of  Made-to-Order  Diplomas,  free. 

Art  Btvgi-ossitvg.  Orders  solicited 
for  engrossed  Resolutions,  Memorials,  etc. 
Strictly  highest  grade  workmanship,  prompt  de- 
livery, reasonable  prices. 


HOWARD   &  BROWN 

ENGROSSING  DIPLOMAS 

ROCKLAND,  MAINE 


A.VXOMA.TIC    SIGN    PENS.     (Wholesale  and    Retail.)    Over  60  dilfer- 

»nt.  Ri,^,  and  Styiei!  in  MARKING.  SHADING,  f  LAIN,  KPKL'IAL  and  BORliKR  pens  for  all  practi- 

,_.._.,__    „._      . .„  ¥ . .. — ; —  .-..  easily  and  rapidly  done  with  our 

KELIABLE    Auto- 

g,^^^^^  matic  Pen*  and  Inka. 

Z  They  are  the  product 

of    over    THIRTY 

\  EARS'  experlment- 

mg  along   this   line, 

and  combine  the  de- 

FALbT     pens    both  of  which  are 

thMOULRN  MAC  UINFKY,  which  Is  operated 

„, ,  ,.„,..^„.    „..  ,5„„„ spected  before  leaving  the  factory.    NEW  COM  HLETE  CATALOG  FREE. 

THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING   PEN  CO.,  DEPT.  F,   PONTIAC,   MICH.,  t.  S.  A. 


s.rable  features  of  the  ORIGIN 
now  manufactured  by  u 
by  SKILLED  MECHANICS.    All  good: 


KSTERBROOK'S  PE^NS 


"  Basy  to  write  with,  = 

CORRECT  DESIGN        UNIFORM  TEUPBR 

^=^^=  ISO    8TYL,E8 


Hard  to  use  i 
DURABILITY 


■0 
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Al  PBOFB8SIONAL  TBXT  WBITBKS  453  BUSINESS  AND   COLLBGI 

Fine  pointed  and  elaa-    Made  in  S  widths  and   with      With   fine   and  extra  fine 
tic  for  card  writing  long  point  to  both  left  pointa.    Slaaticand 

and  right  amooth  writing 


KSTCRBROOK    STEEL    PEN    MFG.    CO. 

ae  JOHN  ST.,  N.  Y.  CITT  CAMDEN.  NEW  JERSEY 
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Gillotfs  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pen* 

PRINCIPALITY     PEN,    No.    1 


O     CIILOTT'S 


VICTORIA  PEN,    No.    303 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC   PEN,  No.  604  E.  F. 


Gillolt's  Peni  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Extensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled.  Gillolt's  Pens 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Josepti  Gillott  (^  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  (^  CO..  Sole  Agents 
95  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


TMCI 


Teri^tEncO 


DESIGNERS-ILLVSTRHTORS 

ENQ1??IVERS 

^LUMBU5,  Ohio 


No  penman,  teacher  or  student  of  penmanship 
can  do  a  better  thing  than  acquire  at  least  a 
small  penmanship  library.  From  it  inspiration 
and  help  will  be  drawn  that  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  cost.  The  publishers  of  this  journal 
endeavor  to  supply  any  book  on  penmanship 
that  is  published. 

The  Zauer  Method  oi  Arm  Movement 
Writing  Complete  Manual,  is  C.  P.  Zaner's 
latest  and  best  work  on  practical  business  writ- 
ing. Contains  the  most  complete  course  of 
copies  and  instructions  for  the  teacher  or  for  the 
learner.  112  pages  8x8  inches  in  size.  Cloth 
SI. 00,  paper  cover  50c  postpaid. 

The  Zaner  Method  of  Arm  Movement 
Writing  Manual,  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  contains 
most  of  the  copies  and  instruction  that  appear  in 
the  larger  work  mentioned  above.  It  is  especi- 
ally adapted  for  the  student,  whether  in  school 
or  at  home.  This  work  is  used  largely  in  com- 
mercial  colleges,  high  schools,  etc..  and  un- 
doubtedly is  the  best  work  published  for  such 
use.  l-l-l  pages.  4x8  inches  in  size.  25c  post- 
paid.   Special  price  in  quantities 

Modern  Business  Penmanship,  by  E.  C. 
Mills,  is  a  book  of  76  pages  containing  a  com- 
plete course  of  lessons  in  accurate  business 
writing,  such  as  has  made  Mr.  Mills  famous. 
The  instructions  are  to  the  point.    Postpaid  35c. 

Lessons  in  Penmanship,  by  C.  E.  Doner, 
presents  a  very  complete  course  in  practical 
business  penmanship  intended  for  business, 
high,  normal  and  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  for 
home  students.  The  author  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  penman  and  teacher.  The  book 
contains  96  pages  4x8  inches.    Postpaid  40c. 

One  Hundred  Writing  Lessons,  by  H. 
W.  Flickinger.  A  very  valuable  work  for  all 
who  wish  to  become  finished  professional  pen- 
men. Mr.  Flickinger  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  penmen  and  teachers. 
Postpaid  Sl.OO. 

Muscular  Movement  Writing,  hy  C.  A. 
Faust,  contains  a  very  helpful  course  of  copies 
and  instruction.    The    author  has  taught    pen- 


manship for  many  years  and  this  boob  gives  the 
results  of  his  experience.  Filled  with  ideas  and 
valuable    points.    Postpaid  25c. 

Lessons  and  Lectures  on  Penmanship, 
by  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  material  on  penmanship  subjects— too 
much  to  be  overlooked  by  anyone  who  desires 
to  be  well  informed  on  penmanship  matters. 
Contains  298  pages,  and  1000  illustrations. 
Bound  in  boards.    Postpaid  81.50. 

The  Penmanship  Dictionarj'  or  Word 
Book,  contains  over  three  thousand  words  ar- 
ranged to  help  penmanship  teachers  and  pen- 
manship students.  To  illustrate,  if  you  desire 
to  practice  on  words 'containing  the  small  letter 
"s."  the  book  presents  a  number  of  words,  such 
as  crisscross,  assures,  assessors,  assassins,  etc. 
Each  letter  in  the  alphabet  is  thus  treated,  long 
words  for  special  practice,  loop  letter  combina- 
tions, sentences,  a  list  of  nearly  five  hundred 
geographical  names,  difficult  names  for  business 
combinations,  words,  etc.    Price  postpaid  15c. 

The  Ketv  Education  in  PenmansJiip.  by 
L.  H.  Hausam.  A  book  that  should  be  read  by 
all  interested  in  penmanship.  Thought-provok- 
ing and  helpful.  Contains  138  pages  S'^xT!.;, 
bound  in  boards.     Postpaid  Sl.OO. 

The  Madarasz  Book.  Contains  the  best 
penmanship  executed  by  L.  Madarasz.  who  was 
considered  the  finest  penman  that  has  ever 
lived.  How  he  wrote,  how  he  taught,  etc.,  are 
fully  explained— jusl  the  things  young  penmen 
who  aspire  to  be  masters  should  know.  It  will 
be  many  years  before  another  book  the  equal  of 
this  in  charm  and  skill  is  produced.  80  pages, 
8^xllJ^  inches,  many  full-page  specimens. 
Paper  bmding  Sl.OO,  cloth  S2.00,  half  morocco 
S3.00  and  full  morocco  85.00.    All  postpaid. 

The  Xeir  Spencerian  Compendium  ot 
Penmanship.  This  greatest  of  all  penman- 
ship compendiums  was  issued  in  eight  parts, 
each  part  containing  nine  penmanship  plates 
9x12  inches  in  size.  The  pen  work  on  these 
plates  represents  the  highest  skill  attained  by 
the  Spencerian  authors  when  in  their  prime. 
Parts  three  and  seven  are  now  out  of  print, 
but  a  limited  number  of  the  six  remaining 
parts  can  be  furnished.  Any  one  part  postpaid 
eOc.  All  of  the  six  remaining  parts  $2.50  post- 
paid. 

Artistic  Alphabets,  hy  C.  C.  Canan,  con- 
tains a  collection  of  high  grade  alphabets  in 
business  and  artistic  penmanship,  specimens  of 
pen  lettering,  flourishing  and  pen  drawing.   Mr. 


Canan   was  known   as   a   penmanship   genius. 
50c  postpaid. 

A'en-  Zanerian  Alphabets,  by  C.  P.  Zaner 
is  without  doubt  the  most  valuable  book  pub- 
lished devoted  to  lettering  and  engrossing. 
Contains  191  pages  and  is  bound  in  cloth. 
Postpaid  $1.50. 

Gems  of  Flourishing,  by  C.  P.  Zaner. 
Starts  at  the  beginning,  showing  the  student 
how  to  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exercises, 
and  finishes  with  a  great  variety  of  designs,  dis- 
playing the  highest  degree  of  skill  yet  attained 
in  this  fascinating  art.    Postpaid  75c. 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner.  presents  a  very  thorough  and 
interesting  course  in  ornamental  writing.  Con- 
sidered the  best  book  of  the  kind  published. 
Bound  in  boards.    Postpaid  $1.00. 

Zanerian  Script  Alphabets,  by  C.  P, 
Zaner,  contains  the  greatest  variety  of  styles  of 
writing  ever  presented  in  book  form.  This 
book  is  a  very  valuable  one  for  all  who  wish  to 
thoroughly  master  penmanship.  It  contains 
116  pages  0x12  inches  in  size.  Bound  in  cloth. 
$2.50  postpaid. 

The  Road  to  Sketching  from  Xature, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a  book  for  those  desiring  to 
learn  to  sketch  from  nature  with  pen  and  pencil. 
The  instructions  are  plain,  interesting,  enjoy- 
able. The  work  contains  62  pages  6^oX9.  Over 
fifty  illustrations  made  direct  from  nature.  Bound 
in  flexible  art  linen.    Postpaid  $1.00. 

The  Pen  Art  Portoflio,  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a 
portfolio  85'8Xll5.8  inches,  comprising  pen  and 
pencil  studies,  nature  sketches,  portraits, 
sketches  from  life,  figure  drawings,  animal  pic- 
tures, headings  and  initials,  designs  and  title 
pages.  A  book  for  all  who  wish  to  learn  to  draw 
objects,  make  portraits,  originate  initials,  head- 
ings and  title  pages;  create  designs  and  illus- 
trate advertisements  and  books.  It  is  a  modern 
cyclopedia  of  pen  art.     Postpaid  $1.00. 

Progress,  a  large  design  known  as  C.  P. 
Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flourishing.  It  is  on  the 
finest  of  plate  paper  22x28  inches,  and  the  orig- 
inal is  valued  at  SIOO. 00.  Mailed  in  tube  post- 
paid 50c. 

The  Progress  of  Penmanship,  is  a  large 
design  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  22x28  inches,  present- 
ing the  history  of  penmanship  in  a  nutshell.  A 
very  beautiful  and  valuable  design  and  the 
original  is  valued  at  S500.00.  Mailed  in  tube 
postpaid  50c. 

Address  all  orders  to 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  Columbus,  O. 
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A  BOOK  IS  KNOWN  BY  ITS  FRIENDS 

A  good  school  book,  particularly  one  showing  marked  improvement  over  others,  will  receive  its  first 
recognition  from  the  best  teachers— a  book  treating  of  technical  subjects  from  those  who  are  most 
expert  in  their  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject  treated.     It  is  for  these  reasons  that 

"Rowers  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy" 

received  instant  recognition  from  professional  accountants,  with  those  commercial  teachers  who  have 
made  a  specialty  of  modern  accountancy  and  bookkeeping  a  close  second.  With  such  sponsors  the  tre- 
mendous popularity  and  influence  that  this  new  text  achieved  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  following 
its  first  publication,  which  has  been  steadily  growing  ever  since,  is  easily  understood. 

So  thoroughly  has  its  reputation  been  established  as  the 

standard  modern  text 

that  it  is  now  being  generally  used  as  the  basis  of  examinations  submitted  by  examining  boards  to  can- 
didates for  teachers  and  C.  P.  A.  examinations.  In  several  important  examinations  held  recently,  the 
specific  questions  was  asked,  "Are  you  acquainted  with  'Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy',"  and 
the  entire  verbal  examination  of  each  candidate  before  the  board,  in  the  theory  of  accountancy  and  book- 
keeping, was  made  from  this  text. 

"Cost  Accountancy  for  Manufacturing"    is  the  set  that  perhaps  has  excited  the  most  in- 

^=  terest,  because  of  its  treatment  of  an  entirely  new 
subject  in  school  courses,  yet  the  "Elementary"  and  "Wholesale"  and  "Merchants'  Corporation"  sets 
are  equally  in  advance  of  any  similar  sets  that  have  been  prepared  for  similar  purposes. 

We  invite  correspondence  from  all  teachers  who  are  interested  in  commercial  texts— the  best  ones. 
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MIDWINTER   CLASSES 

WHOLESALE  ACCOUNTING 

Should  immediately  follow  the  beginning  text  in  bookkeeping.  As  soon  as  the  student 
is  well  drilled  in  elementary  principles,  he  is  ready  for  Wholesale  Accounting.  This  set  has 
many  valuable  and  important  features — the  loose  leaf  sales  binder — figuring  of  profits  by 
departments — perpetual  inventory  by  accounting — and  others  that  will  appeal  to  you.  It  is 
on  the  individual  business  practice  plan,  and  faithfully  presents  business  as  business  is  done, 
in  every  detail  of  accounting,  office  methods  and  business  procedure.  It  is  to  be  followed  by 
Mercantile  Accounting  and  Modern  Corporation  Accounting. 

LYONS'  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

If  you  haven't  organized  your  class  in  commercial  law  you  will  soon.  Lyons'  Com- 
mercial law  contains  "  more  law  that  the  student  can  carry  away  with  him  "  than  any  other. 
This  is  because  of  its  clear  and  concise  style,  its  judicious  selection  of  essentials,  its  apt 
selection  of  material,  and  its  use  of  familiar  illustrations  that  appeal  to  the  student. 

DICTATION   STUDIES 

This  text  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student  as  his  guide  through  the  most  trying 
part  of  his  course.  It  places  the  acquiring  of  speed  on  a  scientific  basis.  It  gives  the 
dictation  part  of  the  course  the  same  systematic  development  that  characterizes  the 
earlier  part. 

Write  for  Further  Information  in  Regard  to  Tiiese  or  Baol<s  on  Any  Commercial  Subject. 

LYONS  ^  CARNAHAN 

623  S.  Wabash,  Chicago  1133  Broadway,  New  York 
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The 

FOUR  R's 

Times  change!  Once  there 
were  THREE,  Now  there 
are  FOUR, 

The  three  R's  mean  education. 
The  four  R's  mean  the  same — 
plus  an  occupation. 

Remington 

Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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Touch  Typewriting  Made  Easy 

NBW  AND   ORIGINAL   METHOD 

Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  in 
your  Typewriting  Department? 

Why  not  make  your  department  a  genuine  touch 
department  ? 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting 

will  do  this  for  you. 


BLISS  SYSTEM    OF    BOOKKEEPING 

All  transactions  are  performed  with  actual  business 
offices,  where  the  student  gets  an  actual  training  and 
experience.  Business  men  today  demand  the  finished 
and  experienced  accountant.  The  BLISS  SYSTEM 
affords  the  office  experience. 

The  Folder  System  is  designed  especially  for  small 
classes,  night  schools,  etc. 


NATIONAL  DICTATION  BOOK 

with  Shorthand  Notes 

Do  not  place  your  order  for  Dictation  Books  until   you 
have  examined  the  National. 


The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Co., 

SAGINAW,    MICHIGAN. 


AUDITING 

Be  An  Accountant  and  Auditor 


The  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute  is  pre- 
paring hundreds  of  persons  for  work  as  account- 
ants.     Students  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT 
Accounting    and    Auditing,   Factory    Cost 
Accounting,  Corporation  Accounting 
and   Finance,    Business   Law,     Ad- 
vanced   Bookkeeping,    and 
Accounting  Systems 

These  courses  prepare  for  high  grade  office 
and  factory  accounting  positions,  for  expert  ac- 
counting practice,  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in 
any  State,  and  for  teaching  higher  accounting. 
Reasonable  rates.  Satisfaction  assured.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

Get  InstracUon  from  a  Specialist. 


R.  J.  be:nne;tt,  c.  p.  a. 

1425  ARCH  STREET.     PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Peters'  Business  Speller 

20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

We  believe  these  two  books  are  the  best  speller  and  bookkeeping  texts  published,  and  will  appre- 
ciate an  opportunity  to  show  every  school  proprietor  and  commercial  teacher  that  we  are  correct.  The 
best  evidence  we  have  to  offer  is  the  texts;  we  will  send  a  copy  of  either  to  ani)  one  who  is  interested, 
upon  request. 

If  you  want  a  speller  that  has  the  spelling  and  diacritical  marking,  authorized  by  the  New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary,  "  Peters'  "  is  the  book  to  use  ;  it  is  the  onl^  one  that  is  correct. 

If  you  want  a  bookkeeping  text  that  teaches  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accountancy,  advo- 
cated by  modern  bookkeepers  and  accountants,  "20th  Century"  is  the  book  to  use:  it  is  the  onlv  one 
that  presents  these  principles  so  that  the  student  can  understand  them. 

One  good  thing  about  all  our  texts  is  the  reasonable  cost.  Without  regard  to  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  the  increase  in  cost  of  paper,  we  are  reducing  the  cost  of  our  books;  we  can  do  this,  because  our 
sales  have  increased. 

WRITE  US  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION. 

SoutH  -^  Western    PublisKitv^    Company 

Cincinna.ti«  Ohio 
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Benn   Pitman  Phonography 
Into  Public  High  Schools. 

Washington  High  School.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Salt  Lake  Citv  High  School,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 
Marlboro  High  School.  Marlboro.  Mass. 
Portsmouth  High  School,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Wellsville  High  School.  Wellsville,  Ohio. 
Lorain  High  School,  Lorain,  Ohio. 
Columbia  High  School.  Columbia,  Mo. 
.'\shland  High  School,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
Westboro  High  School,  Westboro,  Mass. 
Titusville  High  School,  Titusvillc,  Pa. 
Dover  High  School.  Dover,  N.  J. 
Hudson  High  School,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Bismarck  High  School.  Bismarck.  N.  Dak. 
Hampton  High  School.  Hampton,  Va. 
Franklin  High  School,  Franklin,  Mass. 


V. 

r 


Benn  Pitman  Phonography  is  publisht  by 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
CiNciNN.ATi,  Ohio. 

Benn  Pitman,  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Howard,  President. 


A    NEW    SERIES 


COMMERCIAL  TEXTS 


The  Metropolitan  Series  of  Text  Books  for 
Commercial  Schools  and  Commercial  Depart- 
ments is  the  product  of  forty  years'  experience 
in  educating  young  people  for  business. 


NOW  READY 

Business  Law  Speller 

Arithmetic  Pract.  Grammar 

Business  Writing        Letter  Writing 
Typewriting  by  the  Touch  Method 

Let    us   know    the   books    in   which  you  are 
most  interested. 

SPECIAL    OFFER— For    20c    in    stamps   we 
will  mail   Metropolitan  Business  Speller.     A 

real  business  speller  that  will  please  you. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 


Metropolitan  Text  Book  Co. 

37  South  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago 


MINER'S   BOOKKEEPING 

OF  THE  POPULAR  MOORE  AND  MINER  SERIES 


Simplicity,  both  in  plan  and  treatment,  characterizes  this  work.  Principles 
are  presented  in  clear  terms  and  are  emphasized  by  association  with  the  things 
familiar  to  the  pupil.  Drill  and  the  performance  of  actual  operations  instead 
of  constant  reference  to  rules  make  the  pupil  self-reliant,  and  prepare  him  for 
working  in  the  way  he  must  when  he  engages  in  business. 

Introductory  Course $  .90 

Introductory  and  Intermediate  Courses  .    .       1.20 

Complete  Course 1.40 

Intermediate  and  Advanced  Courses  ...       1.20 
Banking  (just  published) 60 


GINN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 


BOSTON 
COLUMBUS 


NEW  YORK 
LONDON 


CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
DALLAS 
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MISS  PAULA  E.  WERNING  a  writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  en- 
joys the  unique  distinction  of  having  won  the  first  diploma  issued 
upon  examination  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  New  York  under  the 
new  law  creating  the  degree  of  Certified  Shorthand  Reporter.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-two  practicing  shorthand  reporters  applied  for 
the  certificate  under  the  waiver  clause,  and  1 38  were  granted  certi- 
ficates; but  Miss  Werning  is  the  first  and  onli^  candidate  for  the  de- 
gree that  has  won  a  certificate  by  passing  the  examination. 

A  SEVERE  TEST 


The  test  is  a  most  severe  one.  To  quote 
from  the  Regent  Rules  : 

Candidates  v/ill  be  required  ( 1 )  to  write 
shorthand,  from  dictation,  of  regular  court 
proceedings  or  such  other  matter  as  may  be 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  for  at  least 
one  hour,  at  a  speed  varying  from  130  to  200 
words  a  minute ;  with  an  everage  speed  of  150 
words  a  minute;  (2)  to  transcribe  such  part  of 
the  dictation  as  the  examiners  may  indicate ; 
(3)  to  read  aloud  such  portion  of  the  dictated 
matter  as  the  examiners  require. 


This  is  not  the  only  honor  Miss  Werning 
has  won  lately.  In  October  she  passed  the  U. 
S.  Civil  Service  Examination,  getting  a  rating 
of  99  per  cent,  on  the  shorthand  and  100  per 
cent,  on  typewriting.  She  is  first  on  the  list  of 
eligibles  from  the  state  of  New  York. 

These  two  incidents  simply  add  to  the  now 
almost  universal  conviction  that  Gregg  Short- 
hand is  superior  to  all  other  systems.  Where- 
ever  tried  it  proves  its  superiority— in  the 
schools,  in  the  business  office,  in  the  contests, 
in  the  examinations— however  severe. 


If  YOU  have  not  investigated  Gregg  Shorthand,  why  not  begin  now? 

^T^e  G^^Q  ^u6fis£ing  Company 

Ne^v  York  Chica^^o  '^         ^ 


an 


rancisco 
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REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 

ON  SBORTHAND  TEXT  BOOKS 

BY  THE  NEW  YORK  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

The  special  committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  to  report  on  the  teaching 
of  shorthand  in  High  Schools,  submit  a  lengthy  finding  under  three  heads: 


1.  That  a  uniform  system  of 
shorthand    is    essential    to    the 
best  interests  of  the  pupils. 

2.  That  the  ISAAC  PITMAN 
System  should  be  RETAINED 
as  the  uniform  system. 

3.     That    no    text  -  books    be 
permitted  on  the  list  which  pre- 
sent   modifcations    in     conflict 
with  the  approved  principles  of 
the  Isaac  Pitman  system. 

A   COMPLETE  REPORT.  IN  BOOKLET  FORM  IS  INTERESTING 
AND  INSTRUCTIVE  ;  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 


Write  for  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 


Isaac  Pitman  ®,  Sons,  2  West  45th  Si.  (^F-f.h"A:e'„r)  New  York 


TYPEWRITING  RECORDS 

ANOTHER  TRIUMPH  FOR  BALANCED  HAND  METHODS 


At  the  Business  Show  in  the  89th  Regiment  Armory,  November  12,  1912,  Miss  Florence  E.  Wilson  won  the 
World's  Typewriting  Championship  ami  the  Thousand  Dollar  Trophy,  writing  for  one  hour  at  the  rate  of  117 
net  words  a  minute  and  breaking  the  former  Worhl's  Record  by  five  net  words  a  minute. 

MISS  WILSON  IS  A  BALANCED  HAND  TYPIST 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Owen  won  the  World's  Amateur  Championship,  writing  for  thirty  minutes  at  the  rate  of 
116  net  words  a  minute,  and  breaking  last  year's  Amateur  Record  by  18  net  words  a  minute.  Miss  Owen  also 
won  the  Thousand  Dollar  Cash  Prize  offered  to  those  who  did  not  take  part  in  last  year's  Professional  Contest. 
Miss  (.>wen's  rate  for  the  hour  was  114  net  words  a  minute. 

MISS  OWEN  IS  A  BALANCED  HAND  TYPIST 


Miss  Martha  Dunn  won  the  Wr 
1,5  minutes  and  breaking  the  forme 


-Id': 


MISS  DUNN  IS  A  BALANCED  HAND  TYPIST 


The  three  notable  victories  recorded  aliove  are  truly 


A  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  RIGHT  START 

cir  early  lessons  learned  by  going  from  the  outside  keys  toward 

CHARLES  E.  SMITH'S  "PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING"  is  the  chief  expon- 
ent of  the  Balanced  Hand  Methods.  In  it  are  combined  and  classified  all  that  is  best  of  every  method 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  has  many  imitators  but  no  equal.  If  you  wish  to  give  your  pupils  the  right  start 
you  should  introduce  "A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting."  More  Championship  Contests  have  been 
won  bi)  followers  of  the  methods  of  instruction  used  in  A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Tupewriting  than  bu  all 
the  other  methods  combined. 

Tenth  Edition,  entirely  reset,  revised  and  improved,  and  printed  from  new  plates 
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Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St..  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows: 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  SI. 00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  30 cents  extra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  38 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  antl  improve  the 
world's  newest  anfl  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instrjct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  sul)Scription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  vou  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
10th  of  each  mouth,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  reatl 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  tile  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  e\'ery  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc, 

^  Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  sentl  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


CRITICISM 

We  invite  criticism.  Without  it  we 
cannot  achieve  the  best  and  the  most 
possible.  If  the  foresight  of  the  edi- 
tor and  the  contributors  were  as 
good  as  their  hindsight,  criticism 
would  be  less  necessary.  So  be  free 
to  write  us  critically,  suggestively, 
and  kindly,  if  you  can,  but  if  you 
can't,  then  write  us  critically,  caus- 
tically, and  threateningly,  if  you  feel 
that  is  what  we  deserve.  Then  we 
will  be  sure  to  "sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice," smile,  get  mad,  or,  better  still, 
ad. 

One  batch  of  criticisms  scored  us 
because  one  of  our  contributors  said 
something  disparaging  or  discourag- 
ing concerning  the  bookkeepers  pro- 
fession. Another  withheld  his  re- 
newal subscription  because  a  con- 
tributor spoke  sarcastically  of  Roose- 
velt. Still  another  threatened  suit 
for  damages  because  we  printed  the 
following:  "It  contains  paid  contri- 
butions   from     specialists,    and    not 


merely  free  convention  material  or 
paid-for  office  device  descriptions 
taken  from  catalogs." 

We  doubt  whether  there  is  a  period- 
ical the  publishers  of  which  endeavor 
to  be  more  considerate  of  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  others  than  we 
who  are  responsible  for  The  Busi- 
ness Educator.  Indeed,  consider- 
ation is  the  kej'-note  of  our  religion, 
and  therefore  we  offend  only  when 
cannot  help  it,  or  unintentionally. 

Some  one  has  pertinently  said,  to 
offend  no  one,  "Say  nothing,  do  noth- 
ing, be  nothing," 

But  criticism  is  to  largeness  of 
vision  and  sanity  of  opinion  what 
pain  is  to  disease  and  health  — with- 
out them  we  would  not  know  when 
we  were  mentally  or  physically  off, 
and  unpleasant  and  painful  though 
they  may  be,  they  point  the  way  to 
better  things  to  those  who  heed  them. 

So  criticise,  suggestively  and  kind- 
ly if  your  liver  is  right,  and  causti- 
cally and  threateningly  if  your  spleen 
needs  unloading,  but  criticise,  and 
we'll  profit  to  the  best  of  ability. 


The  seventh  of  a  series  of  blackboard  sketches  illustrating  the  evolution  of  transportation  by 
Charles  Frederick  Whitney,  director  of  art,  Salem,  Mass.,  State  Normal  School, 
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THE  MONTESSORI  MOVEMENT 
As  Applied    to  Teaching  Writing. 

(Bz  THE  Editor! 

PART  SIX 

Montessorl,  Muscular,  and  Arm  Move- 
ment Meteods  Compared  and 
Contrasted. 

REFLECTION   TO   AVOID   REACTION 

Much  that  is  excellent  in  the  Mon- 
tessori  Method, and  which  we  are  glad 
to  acknowledge  and  approve,  yet  we 
cannot  think  the  author  of  that  meth- 
od has  ever  given  adequate  thought 
to  the  art  of  writing  and  teach- 
ing the  subject  on  the  plane  of  effici- 
ciency  as  developed  in  this  country. 
She  knows  little  of  arm  movement 
writing  as  practiced  by  successful 
writers,  both  professional  and  busi- 
ness, in  this  country;  and  not  know- 
ing what  has  been  taking  place  in 
this  country  during  the  past  half 
century  in  the  penmanship  line,  she 
cannot  know  some  very  essential 
things  in  the  art  of  written  speech. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  the  better 
part  of  pedagogic  wisdom  that  we  in- 
vestigate thoroughly  and  sift  careful- 
ly the  Montessori  suggestions,  ap- 
propriating those  which  will  help  the 
cause  of  good  writing  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere,  and  rejecting  those 
which  time  has  proven  to  us  to  be  fu- 
tile and  impractical;  reflection  be- 
fore taking  radical  action  will  avoid 
the  re-action  which  always  follows 
adoption  of  extremes. 

VERTICAL    AND  MONTESSORI 

Granted  for  argument's  sake  that 
the  Montessori  method  of  percep- 
tion of  form  through  the  sense  of 
touch  is  preferable  to  sight  (which  is 
preposterous),  and  also  granted  that 
children  cannot  be  started  too  early 
to  express  and  record  thought  by 
written  speech,  which  is  the  most 
technical  and  manually  burdensome 
mode  of  expression  (which,  also,  is 
preposterous  because  premature  in 
requirement  from  immature  children) 
it  would  defeat  its  own  purpose,  as 
did  the  vertical  propoganda,  by  neg- 
lecting that  which  does  more  for 
health  and  efficiency  than  any  one 
thing  connected  with  school  life  and 
writing,  POSITION.  For  position  is 
vital  to  growth  and  skill,  and  the  wise 
Dr.  Montessori  gives  no  thought  to 
this  phase  of  the  subject.  Unhealth- 
ful  postures  and  inefficient  hand  po- 
sitions are  inevitable  when  children 
are  left  to  their  own  devices  in  early 
efforts  at  writing. 

The  vertical  cause  failed,  not  for 
its  advocacy  of  upright  slant  in 
forms,  but  because  it  encouraged 
throwing  the  hand  over  on  the  side 
with  the  holder  pointing  rightward 
(wrongward),  a  position  no  penman  of 
recognized  skill  or  reputation  ever 
used.    So,  too,  the  Montessori  meth- 


od will  fail  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
writing  because  of  the  ignorance 
(blissful  ignorance)  of  position  in 
writing.  For  the  more  premature  the 
attempt  to  write  the  more  abnormal 
the  effort  and  the  more  disastrous  the 
habits  formed.  DISASTROUS  IS  not 
too  strong;  no  word  is  too  strong 
which  affects  health  and  efficiency,  for 
without  HEALTH  and  EFFICIENCY 
success  is  not  possible  in  any  line, be- 
cause efficiency  is  the  direct  means 
of  success  and  health  is  the  only 
means  of  enjoyment  of  success. 

IN    CONCLUSION 

Summing  up  briefly  the  Montessori 
weaknesses  in  writing,  we  find  that 
sensory  training  is  given  too  much 
prominence  and  motor  and  manual 
training  too  little;  that  children  are 
encouraged  to  write  too  young  and 
with  too  little  assistance  and  super- 
vision; that  position  and  motion  are 
given  too  little  attention;  that  no  dis- 
tinction seems  to  be  made  between 
cramped,  finger  movement  script 
drawing  and  free  arm  movement 
writing;  that  the  habits  formed  by 
children  seriously  interfere  with  adult 
efficiency;  that  individual  rather  than 
class-room  methods  have  been  de- 
pended upon  for  Mentessori  results; 
and  that  the  methods  and  results  are 
as  yet  too  immature  and  kindergart- 
en character  to  be  accepted  for  youths 
or  adults.  C.  P.  ZANER. 

A  TRIP  TO  THE  PACIFIC 
By  the  Editor 

NO.  3 
THE   RETURN 

Jan.  6  was  spent  in  Ogden,  inspecting  the 
writing  in  the  grades,  tallsing  to  high  school 
students  and  teachers  of  the  grades.  Supt. 
Mills,  Prin.  of  the  H.  S.,  Mr.  Peterson,  supervis- 
or of  writing,  Mr.  Geo  C.  Hobson,  Mr.  <;.  F. 
Koach.ofthe  Commercial  department,  and  the 
principals  and  teiichers  generally,  deserve  much 
credit  for  the  splendid  work  being  done  in  the 
cause  of  education.  The  writing  in  the  grades 
compares  favorably  with  the  best.  M  r.  Hobson 
acts  as  principal  of  one  of  the  buildings  and  su- 
vervises  writing  part  of  each  day  in  the  other 
buildings. 

Jan.  7  was  spent  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  we 
had  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  addressing  the 
principals  of  the  public  schools.  Supt.  D.  H. 
Christensen  is  a  man  of  exceptional  calibre,  re- 
serve power,  and  appreciation,  and  his  audience 
evidenced  like  one-hundred-point  qualities. 
Here  for  first  time  1  met  Mr.  J.  H.  Paul,  head  of 
the  Nature  Study  work  of  the  I'niversitv  of 
I'tah,  who  years  ago  pioneered  modern  meth- 
ods in  writing  in  that  City  and  State.  Through 
the  discovery  and  suggestion  of  Supt.  Christen- 
sen, and  the  training  of  Mr.  Paul.  James  D. 
Todtl,  his  brother  John,  and  others  have  be- 
come professional  penmen  of  prominence. 

Jan.  8,  found  us  in  (jrand  Junction.  Col. .where 
the  penmanship  is  handled  in  as  pedagogical  and 
practical  a  manner  as  anywhere,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Fred  M.  Bacon.  Supt.  Allen  is  a  man  in 
sympathy  with  the  work,  and  the  teachers  are  as 
loyal  and  efiicientas  one  could  wish  to  meet. 
Hole's  Business  College  proved  a  delightful 
surprise  in  enterprise,  appointment,  attendance 
ami  good  work. 

At  Pueblo  the  train  was  late  and  as  a  conse- 
quence we  failed  to  see  the  American  Business 
College  in  session,  but  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
renewing  the  friendship  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Clark,  who  conduct  the  school,  which  is  well 


appointed,  largely  attended,  and  superbly  con- 
ducted. Pueblo  IS  fortunate  in  having  in  its 
midst  such  a  high-grade  institution. 

The  scenery  through  Colorado  is  world  famed, 
its  products  varied  in  minerals  and  fruits,  and 
its  manufacturing  interests  delveloping  rapidly. 

Denver  was  visited  Jan.  10.  In  the  forenoon 
we  visiteil  Parks'  Central,  and  Barnes'  Busi- 
ness Colleges.  Messrs.  Parks,  E.  C.  and  H.  E. 
Barnes,  and  E.  A.  Van  Gundy,  of  the  Central, 
are  Zanerians,  and  each  extended  the  glad  and 
generous  hand  of  fellowship.  The  |,rivate  bus- 
iness schools  of  Denver  are  well  atlentled  and 
prospering,  with  a  forecast  that  is  also  promis- 
ing for  the  work.  ■ 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  privileged  to  inspect 
the  writing  and  the  teaching  of  it  in  a  number  of 
the  public  schools. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Huchingson,  the  supervisor  of  writ- 
ing, by  unusual  diplomacy,  enthusiasm,  sincer- 
ity, and  ability,  has,  through  the  teachers  evolv- 
ed a  vast  amount  of  enviable  writing  on  the  part 
of  thousands  of  pupils.  And  the  gooti  work  is 
as  yet,  he  declares,  in  the  forming. 

At  four  o'clock  we  had  the  pleasure  of  address- 
ing a  volunteer  teachers'  meeting  numbering 
several  hundred,  which  for  appreciation,  enthu- 
siasm and  sincerity  we  never  expect  to  see  ex- 
celled. 

Supt.  Chadsey,  now  of  Detroit,  who  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Huchingson  to  his  position  and  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  good  writing,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Supt.  Smiley,  who  had  been  princi- 
pal of  the  High  School  for  many  years,  and  who 
is  beloved  by  probably  more  people  in  Denver 
than  any  other  man. 

In  the  evening  an  informal  banquet  was  given 
in  Hotel  Savoy  in  honor  of  your  humble  editor, 
which  proved  all  any  human  heart  could  wish 
for  in  expressions  of  regard,  loyalty  and  appre- 
ciation. Mr.  Huchingson  was  the  prime  mover, 
and  acted  as  toastmaster,  with  "roasts"  omitted. 

Places  were  provided  for  sixty-four,  and  Tall 
were  present,  comprising  the  commercial 
school  proprietors,  the  commercial  teachers  in 
the  high  schools,  some  four  dozen  teachers  of 
the  public  schools  who  are  specially  live  wires 
in  the  art  of  writing  and  teaching  superbly  well, 
and  the  principal  of  the  Cheltenham  school,  the 
last  named  of  whom,  when  called  on  for  remarks, 
paid  Mr.  Huchingson  the  highest  tribute  we 
have  ever  heard  given  a  supervisor  and  which 
was  sincerely,  enthusiastically  and  cheerfully 
sanctioned  by  every  teacher  present. 

Messrs.  Barnes,  Van  (jundy,  McCjuire  and 
Parks,  each  offered  well-meaning  but  over- 
rated toasts  to  the  writer,  who.  in  turn,  relieved 
his  embarrassment  and  appreciation  as  best  he 
could  with  some  otfhand  remarks  and  a  few 
grouch  grease  gasumptions. 

Denver  and  Denverians  will  hereafter  seem 
much  nearer  than  heretofore,  and  dearer  as  well. 


"WRITING 


Thou  art  divine,  O  noble,  humble  art. 
Thou   most   common   servant  of  the 

human  race 
And  yet  the  mystic  sovereign  of  time 

and  space. 
Thru  thee  we  speak  with  those  apart 
And  voice  the  inward  longings  of  our 

heart. 
And  thru   thy   runic  lines  we    often 

trace 
That  which  we  cannot  utter  face  to 

face; 
And   when   forgotten   still  our  thots 

impart. 
Thou  servest  not  the  sage  alone. 
In  almost  every  stage  of  human  life 
Thou  aidest  man  to  express  his  mind 
On  paper,  wood,  on  clay  or  stone. 
In  love,  in  trade,  in  peace  in  mortal 

strife 
In  thee  a  willing  messenger  we   find. 
Mr.  Modesty. 
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BUSINESS 
PENMANSHIP 

S.     O.     SMITH. 

Commercial  Teac;her 
and  Penman.  lO  Clay 
St..    Hartford,   Conn. 

Send  self  a-itiressed  [mstal 


Something  For  Something. 


During  the  fall,  I  had  a  contest  in  my  classes  in 
making  movement-drill  designs  and  as  a  result 
there  are  about  tno  hundred  such  designs  in  my 
desk.  Now.  if  you'll  make  a  gnod  large  one 
and  send  it  in  with  a  2c  stamp,  I'll  gladly  ex- 
change yours  for  another  to  show  you  what  other 
students  can  do.  Make  them  as  large  as  your 
paper  will  allow.  The  two  shown  were  mad<> 
quite  small  and  one  placed  over  the  other  to 
avoid  using  too  much  space  in  the  journal.  Ru- 
ling for  designs  should  be  in  pencil,  and  after- 
wards erased.  For  your  benefit  I  ruled  part 
of  the  fan  in  ink.  to  show  you  some  of  the  guide 
lines. 

I  have  all  kinds  of  designs  from  vases  and 
potted  plants  to  automobiles  and  aeroplanes. 
Sttme  are  round,  some  starshaped.  snme  rect- 
angular. Many  of  them  have  some  parts  in  red 
ink.  A  little  red  is  good:  too  much  is  worse 
than  none.    Show  me  what^OH  can  do. 

Exercises  of  this  kind  make  the  movement 
ilrills  interesting  and  bring  lightness  of  touch 
and  freedom  of  motion  to  the  arm. 

We  must  not  forget  though,  that  the  exercises 
are  only  the  means  lo  the  end,  so  do  not  neglect 
to  practice  on  the  letters  and  words.  .Send  me 
some  of  your  practice  when  you  send  the  de- 
signs. It  is  never  too  late  to  start  doing  the  right 
thing,  so  whether  you  did  the  work  required  in 
the  1st  lesson  or  not.  you.  can  .still  follow  these 
lessons.  The  mere  reading  of  these  articles_will 
never  make  you  a  good  writer,  no  more  than 
reading  how  to  swim  or  how  to  ride  a  bicycle 
will  enable  you. to  do  those  things.  Practice  is 
absolutely  essential.  Then  if  you  wilMet  me 
p(tint  out  the  errors,  you  should  be  able  to  cor- 
rect them  easih'  and  make  fine  progress. 

Come  on  now.    Keep  the  pot  boiling. 


Two  styles  of  exercises  and  position  all  shown  in  one  illustration  by  Mr.  Smith,  whose  1 
proving  the  most  delightful  surprise  of  the  year  in  penmanship  literature. 

1  will  soon  learn  to  enjoy  it. 


Copy  53.    Begin  your  practice  every  day  with  this    exercise,  using  a  free  rolling  motion  of  the  arm. 

54.  Trace  them  carefully  counting  for  seven  revolutions.    Watch  slant  and  proportion. 

55.  See  how  even  vou  can  keep  the  edges  and  have  all  down  lines  light.    Now  get  up  speed.    Make  200  revolutions  per  minute.    Cc 

56.  HerfTl!i-arili  «  ,  .rk^  in  itinl  ..ut  nf  ttif  sleci  e-     -^Im,,  ,mi  the  Iini-, 


pear 


This  IS  an  important  exercise.     Tse  a  roinbiiiatuui  ot  tlie  moveiiieiils  found  m  55  ano     i..      i  r\  lo  aMud  loops  but  duu'l  w..it>  mm  1]    il  duiiic-  ap- 
jit  well  hack  and  use  a  good  brisk  motion.    Do  not  reach  with  the  hugers.    Keep  loops  round  and  diminish  the  size  gradually. 
This  one  mastered  makes  the  next  easy.    Keep  the  loop  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  half  of  the  oval.    The  pulling  exercise  is  made  last. 
59.    Small  loop  half  as  wide  as  long  and  both  sides  of  the  loop  curved,  please.    Do  vou  understand  that  clearly?    Stop  the  pen  on  the  base  line,  then 
lift  it.    This  is  contrary  to  what  you  have  been  taught  before.    Usually  we  lift  the  pen  from  the  paper  before  it  stops  but  here  we  stop    it  before  we  lift  it. 
Now  don't  shade  the  stroke,  see  if  you  can  stop  it  without  much  pressure  on  the  pen.    Keep  space  at  x  and  a  good  wide  oval  turn  across  the  loop. 


a.)  i^j  dTj  (/-j  (fj  tT^j  aj  ^-  ^  cTj  <:7) 
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.^^^iO/n^dy^^/iu^Uifr       ^ 


60.    Yon  liave  had  both  parts  of  this  drill.    Excel  every  former  effort.    Watch  loop  and  first  tiir".    Finish  last  stroke  upward  and  lightly, 

HI.    Short  wide  loops.    Get  the  turn  across  the  top  of  stem  twice  as  wide  as  the  turn  at  top  of  second  part.    Kwmd  turns  on  base  line  in  finishing. 

62.    Keep  the  parts  narrow  and  high.    Round  turns  are  desirable.    Be  sure  to  grade  the  parts  down  evenly,  the  last  being  lower  than  the  second. 


'97V  ^  ^  ^^  ^.  ^  ^  V/L-^/Pv  %- ^ ^ 


63.  Make  first  part  as  in  59,  stopping  the  pen  on  the  base  line  before  lifting  it  from  the  paper.  Start  last  part  leftward,  pen  in  motion  before  it 
comes  down  to  the  paper.  Change  from  a  leftward  to  a  downward  motion  in  the  top  half  of  this  part,  making  lower  part  parallel  with  the  stem.  Finish 
as  you  prefer,  connecting  part  or  loop  not  going  mofe  than  half  the  height  of  the  stem. 

64.  Finish  first  part^on  the  line  with  pen  on;the  paper  when  it  stops.  Start  last  part  leftward,  pen  in  motion  before  contact.  Make  little!  loop  point 
upward  and  finish  lightly  below  the  line.    Space  at  x  narrow. 

65.  Review  instructions  for  first  part.  Last  part  is  the  exact  opposte  of  1st  part.  Keep  loops  same  size:  spaces  marked  x  even.  Turn  your  page 
end  for  end  and  see  the  result. 


C^     ay   c^   ^x  <^    (^    cry    C7y   cTy    (7y  <:7y    <:A^  cry  ^   '^  ^    ^  <^ 
AO    A/P    AP    AP  AP    /pAA^Ap/Py^^^^APAjpAPAA?APAP 

66.  You  waste  your  time  if  you  go  the  wrong^way.    Go  around  quickly.    Work  ahead  slowly  enough  to  make  the  exercise  iinite  dark.    Watch  your 
position  closely,  and  improve  it  daily.    Good  position  will  make  you  a  sure  winner. 

67.  Haifa  space.    Keep  it  even  without  any  guide  line.    Make  the  arm  do  it,  not  the  fingers.    Do  not  pinch  or  grip  your  penholder  tightly. 

68.  Make  this  half  aspace  with  a  free  rolling  action.    You  may  work  ahead  faster  now.    Graceful  motions  bring  grac  eful  lines,  so  be  sure  to  have  the 
arm  working  in  a  loose  sleeve. 


69.  Beginning  stroke  is  a  left  curve.    Make  only  four  exercises  to  a  line,  making  each  without  a  pause  or  lifting  of  the  pen.    Do  you  remember  tliat 
the  left  haml  is  to  pull  the  paper  leftwanl  between  exercises  and  words.    If  not.  review  February  instructions. 

70.  See  where  and  how  you  start.    Keep  ilown  lines  parallel  but  get  a  rounded  turn  after  each.    Finish  strongly  with  pen  in  motion. 

71.  Now  show  me  how  well  you  have  mattered  the  preceding  lessons.    All  down  strokes  straight  and  toward  the  body.     As  usual,   finish   by  lifting 
the  pen  before  it  stops.    Watch  the  spacing  of  your  letters. 


J  i^-wyt  c- 


■?l.  C<?'T^^^^ 


-'/■Z.-i^^^-t-.^^^    ^^/'Z.^f'T^.^ 


I'arts    narrow   antl    tu 


rciund.    Get    freedom  even  if  yuu 


73.    Make  the  exercise  without  lifting  the  pen  or  slacking  the  motion.    Five   toali 
must  sacrifice  some  accuracy. 

73.  Keep  all  parts  even  in  width,  the  three  lop  turns  anil  the  <me  made  at  the  base  line  in  finishing,  the    same    in    roundness.    Make  that  last  down 
line  slant  the  same  as  the  others. 

74.  Here's  a  test.    Two  round  turns  and  a  retrace  or  dot  mi  "v."     Do  you  really  want  to  get  this  lesson?    Study    and    intelligent  practice    will  carry 
you  over  every  difficulty   in  learning  t<»  write. 

"''^'''''  V///////;^  '^/???J9??m?y-n^^-  7/?????7A7^.^  //TTT-zap^t^^?^  ////y?7?7^...- 


*^SJ3Bfi^i/neU^i^iUua^i7^      ^ 
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75.  Kive  of  even  length  on  each  line.    Work  ahead  the  same  distance  each  stroke.    Be  confidant  and  swinp;  them  off  rapidly. 

76.  Keep  the  ovals  small.    The  long  connecting  strokes  are  kept  high.    Try  for  even  spaces  between  ovals. 

77.  Close  each  one.    Examine  yours  to  see  if  you  get  the  down  line  curved  as  much  as  the  up  line  in  the  oval  part.    Connecting  line  is  iiaiallel  with 
base  line. 


78.  Begin  each  group  without  an  up  line.   Point  of  letter  is  well  over  to  right.    Be  sure  to  come  from  the  point  right  to  the  base  line  in  finishing  the 
letter. 

79.  Watch  beginning  and  ending  lines.    To  be  a  winner  in  any  race  one  should  start  strong  and  finish  strong,  too.    Do  not  forget  to  dot  the  "i." 

80.  Begin  with  a  strong  left  curve,  close  the  "a"  and  get  an  open  loop  in  "e."    You  can  make  tine  dots  on  your  "v"  if  you   will   take  time  for  it. 
Never  get  careless  if  you  would  improve. 

71 


81.  Make  a  little  hook  or  dot  at  the  top.  and  make  the  down  line  somewhat  straighter  than  the  capital  C.    Start  them  without  an  up  line. 

82.  Here's  the  proof.    Show  me.    Retain  the  hook  at  the  top  of  "c."    Make  all  letters  the  same  height. 

83.  Here's  a  fine  word  to  practice.     Relax  those  muscles,  stop  pinching  the  pen  holder,  and  get  those  turns  roimd. 

84  Short  words  for  accuracy  and  movement.    Round  funis  on  base  line  after  "u"  and  "n."    Make  the  dot  of  "r"  carefully. 


O   C^    CLy  C^  Cy  C^  C^  O  (Z- 
C^C^t-^^  C^^^LX^  C^t^C.^^  C^i>C-^^ 


c^^>L^^  ^ 


85.  I  hope  you  are  learning  to  enjoy  this  drill.    It  is  very  beneticial.  and  I  want  you  to  take  a  pride  in  doing  it  well. 

86.  This  will  help  you  greatly  to  get  the  next.    Make  it  half  a  space  in  height. 

87.  Four  pirts  on  each  line.    Angles  above,  turns  on  the  line.    The  spaces   should  not  be   any   wider   than  they  are  deep, 
height  please,  with  a  good  strong  arm  movement. 


Write  It  half  a  space  in 


dA,Ly^'tX^X.iy.^yCyUyiUyOlU^l^^ 


88.  Same  as  87  except  in  size.  Five  exercises  to  a  line  now.  How  about  position  of  body,  paper,  arms  and  pen.  Remember  that  even  the  best 
penmen  cannot  do  their  best  work  when  in  poor  position.  .\  good  general  is  constantly  striving  to  improve  the  position  of  his  forces,  seizing  iirst  one 
position  then  a  second,  and  a  third,  etc.    (jo  and  do  thou  likewise.    Read  over  the  instructions  for  pen-holding  and  position  of  the  arms  and  paper. 

89.  Keep  second  space  from  H  to  %  narrower  than  the  first.    Fi^iish  with  the  same  dot  as  in  small  "v."    Keep  connecting  line  high. 

90.  Fill  the  lines  of  your  practice  pages  from  end  to  end.  Arrange  your  work  neatly.  Make  a  dot  in  finishing  "w,"  a  round  turn  on  the  base  line 
after  "i"  and  "n". 


f^J^ud/n^d^^du^i^^       ^ 


ni.    Make  the  beginnine  ;inil  eiidiiiB  oval  heavy  li 
02.     Down  hues  parallel.     Kounil  turns  on  base  lii 

93.    1  want  you  to  master  the  loop  with  which  this  .  ..  -  -    -     -  . 

tals  begin  with  it.    Be  a  winner  now.    Then  keep  the  tlown  lines  of  this  capital  parallel  ami  turns  roun<l  on  the  base  line 


jtracirg  15  times  lightly.    Show  contrast  by  making  the  connecting  part  rather  open. 
Spaces  deep  and  narrow.    Five  exercises  on  a  line. 
1  the  other  capitals  of  this  lesson,  begin.    We  will  use  it  very  often.    Almost  half  of  the  capi- 


"^^^^^^^■^^^^^^^^^^^ 

94.  This  is  not  a  hard  word,  so  you  should  be  able  to  do  some  superior  work.  Make  second  part  of  capital  as  high  or  almost  as  high  as  first  part. 
Write  capitals  and  small  letters  without  lifting  the  pen  from  the  paper. 

B5.  This  letter  begins  like  capital  " I'."  The  up  and  down  lines  are  parallel  except  at  the  top,  where  the  finishing  line  curves  and  finishes  toward 
the  right,  the  pen  lifting  while  still  in  motion.    Keep  this  curve  short  and  get  a  graceful  motion  if  yon  wish  to  excel  in  this  very  graceful  capital. 

U6.  Never,  Never,  N'ever,  write  either  capitals  or  small  letters  a  whole  space  high.  A  teaiher  whose  ability  1  very  greatly  admire  says  that  doing  so 
would  be  about  as  appropriate  as  having  the  ceiling  so  low  that  our  heads  touched.  Kven  in  prmt  we  retain  a  space.  Legibility  demands  it.  Make  your 
capitals  %  or  %  of  the  space,  no  matter  now  narrow  it  is.    Small  "n's"  and  "m's"  round  on  top  and  small  "o"  closed  every  time. 


97.    I  hoping  you  are  getting  short,  wide,  beginning  loops.    Second  part  of  capital  quite  narrow,  but  high.    Get  a  good    healthy  swing  in  your  arm. 
Watch  your  finishing  lines. 

08.    Last  part  of  capital  must  not  be  as  high  as  the  2nd  part.    Examine  the  small  "r"  closely.    Finish  with  the  pen  in  motion. 


//UL-9ZX'<^ 


By  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Crouse,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  penman,  21st  Ave.,  Intermediate  School. 


Business  writing  by  O.  L.  Rogers,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


^Al'£^^^^t^^'l.^tp-tyt/^<^.:^^^^ift'ti:'L^^ 


^i^^s*^-^  2^%^^<i^/^'-z2-^'-'2-.«^5-2^ 


By  A.  L.  Hickman,  Satina,  Kans. 


f^i^r^ud/n^y^^^i^ifr       ^ 
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Business  \ 
Writing 

F.  o.  PmKS. 

Lansing,  Mich..  Busi- 
ness University 

Send  speciiuene  with  self- 
ailtiressed  postal  to  The 
Kiislness  f^diirator  Criti 


Uept 


DC 


DC 


DOC 


DC 


The  sentences  herewith  by  Mr.  Pinks  were 
run  last  month  by  mistake  so  we  repeat  them  this 
month  with  instructions.  The  error  is  ours,  not 
Pinks'.— Editor. 


It  retiuires  a  great  deal  of  skill  to  execute  sentence,  or  page  writing  so  well  that  it  contains  do  irregularities  so  pronounced  as  to  make  them  con- 
spicuous. Such  skill  comes  only  as  a  reward  for  taking  thoroughly  and  well  all  the  preliminary  steps.  On  the  theory  that  mankind  doesn't  need  to  be 
instructed  so  much  as  reminded.  1  venture  to  repeat  what  I  have  saiil  in  these  instructions  dozens  of  times  before,  that  these  preliminary' steps  mean: 
Correct  position ;  relaxation  of  all  the  muscles;  pure  arm  movement,  or  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  finger  assistance;  the  application  of  this  move- 
ment, and  no  other,  to  the  form  of  the  letter,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a  clear,  sharply  defined  mental  picture  of  form  that  approximates  the  ideal. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  can  write  these  sentences  with  a  high  degree  of  skill,  and  doubtless  many  of  you  can ;  but  I  verj'  much  fear  that  a  large  number 
of  you  belong  to  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  classes  that  contain  most  of  the  penmanship  failures.  One  class  is  made  up  of  those  who  have  devel- 
oped a  wild,  reckless  movement  over  which  they  have  little  orno  control;  the  other  class  has  a  fault  that  is  quite  the  opposite,  in  that  it  has  good  form, 
but  uses  a  movement  that  is  rigid,  halting  and  tremulous.  If  you  belcng  to  the  former  class,  stop  practicing  until  you  have  discovered  wherein  lies 
your  faults  in  form,  and  then  aim  at  your  ideal  thus  acquired  repeatedly,  using  enough  speed  to  insure  strength  of  line,  but  not  enough  to  invite  reck- 
lessness. Remember,  too.  that  one  must  waste  a  deal  of  powder  and  lead  to  learn  to  shoot  well  off-hand.  If  you  belong  to  the  latter  class,  see  that  the 
wrist  doesn't  touch  the  desk;  relax  more  completely,  and  then  increase  the  speed  to  a  point  where  the  lines  cease  to  be  tremulous,  At  first,  you  will 
lose  a  little  in  control  by  this  process,  but  it  will  be  regained  later,  and  with  interest. 

Write  five  lines  of  one  of  the  sentences,  and  then  study  it  carefully  until  you  discover  its  most  conspicuous  error  in  form,  'f'hen  continue  with  your 
practice,  concentrating  your  whole  attention  on  this  one  error  until  it  has  been  eliminated.  Look  for  another  error,  and  then  eliminate  it  in  the  same 
way.    If  in  all  your  practice  you  always  have  in  mind  some  wrong  tendency  or  fault  you  will  almost  unconsciously  learn  in  time  to  overcome  it. 


/_^?!:i>A_,£y  L^>^ 


Ci—<d,^     ..^^^-TT-'C^-^ 


'^-^^^--gz-^^^-^f    ^-j^^-^^-^^-c/  _-^i«;^-<L_-<^C-z^-z>cT 


'-^5C'^    _^^-^^%-<i-<?<2'2.-,^^  . 


Ui^7'-i-'^^-^><_^'tS,:^^^^Z!:^^-^^'^-c/ i-^^''— 2:^^^^?--^L-^;^^«:^-<^^'^--i, 


/Z^-'-T^-^A:^  .---'lU^^-t--^^ 


'7'Z^/--2^^:?^-^<i^^?S^£:^<--'i^-^/    i^P^^-^-O't^ 


f^^^u<^/n^d4^^(/leu^i/fr      ^ 


Qy^.^ 


fSii^fSSua/ne^S^iuaaifr      ^ 


In  the  above,  Mr.  Lupfer,  of  the  B.  E.  staff,  makes  a  very  good  suggestion.    Teachers,  think  it  over  and  then  act. 


f^^3Bga/nedyi^/iu^ii^     ^ 


/y        Zy     ^     ^    ^     ^       e!^' 


^         ^ 


^/^-^  ycy'  <«/^   '=^cy 


o       -y^ 


—  /  '9- 


/^'-^ 


/JV  COLLEGE  CORRESCY. 


immm^^ 


y^.  ^^^^. 


£f,y7^J'^^; 


By  H.  L.  iDarner,  Blair  Business. College.  Spokane,  Wn. 


Free,  graceful  writing  by  J.  J.  Bailey,  Toronto,  Can. 


By  Kdna  Salgren  of  the  State  Normal  School.  Kearney,  Nebr..  J.  A. 
By  S.  Gracia,  pupil  of  M.M.  Lindsay,  Kinyon's  Com'l  School,  Stryker.  penmanship  teacher.  Miss  Salgren,  represents  penmanship  as 

JMew  Bedford,  Mass.  being  the  foundation  of  the  Howering  pot  of  success. 


fS^fSBud/h^d^yiS^/iuaXfr       ^ 
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By  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Crouse,  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the  Twenty-tirst  Ave.   Intermediate  School,  comprising  7th,  8th  and  0th  grades, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


^-«z-'2>=.eXJZx:^i--#^^^<^<l--^^p>*Z.-<i-^ 
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K^^^36u4//t^^Ji/iu:aii^       ^ 


EDITOK'S  PAGE     ^ 

Penmanship  Edition 

A  foram  for  fhe  expression  of  convic-    ^ 
tlons  relAttn^  to  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  the  art  of  writing 


SMITH 

You  have  seen  the  name  at  the 
heading  of  this  paragraph  many 
times  before,  and  so  have  I,  but  it 
never  meant  quite  so  much  to  me  in 
sterling  worth  and  friendship  and 
capacity  and  versatility  as  since 
meeting  personally  not  long  since 
Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  principal  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Boy's 
High  School  and  Director  of  Pen- 
manship in  the  Normal  and  public 
schools  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  he  was  one 
of  America's  finest  penmen,  (and  is 
still)  but  today  he  is  one  of  America's 
men  of  affairs,  having  evolved,  while 
teaching  every  day  these  twenty-five 
years,  into  a  full-fledged  and  success- 
ful merchant,  architect,  stockman, 
athlete  (not  of  the  sporty  dissipated 
sort),  educator,  and  full-fledged  man. 
'He  was  a  student  of  the  modest, 
materful  Flickinger,  and  possesses 
two  scrapbooks  containing  more  fine 
work  from  the  pens  of  Lyman  Spen- 
cer, II.  W.  Flickinger,  L.  Madarasz, 
A.  D.  Taylor,  E.  W.  Bloser,  C.  G. 
Price  and  others  than  I  have  ever 
seen  and  than  anyone  else  possesses, 
unless  both  he  and  I  are  mistaken, 
and  in  which  case  we  are  willing  to 
relinquish  our  Cracker  and  Buckeye 
nativities  to  become  mutual  Missouri- 
ans  until  you  show  and  prove  your 
goods. 

The  pity  is  that  the  entire  profes- 
sion cannct  see  these  masterpieces 
of  America's  greatest  penmen  so 
carefully  preserved  and  guarded  by 
this  discriminating,  sympathetic,  ap- 
preciative critic  and  connoisseur  of 
the  classics  of  the  penmanship  world. 

Yes  other  Smiths  have  graced  the 
pages  of  history,  and  added  to 
Georgia's  wealth,  but  none  means 
quite  so  much  nor  stands  quite  so 
high  nor  shines  quite  so  steady  and 
true  in  my  world  of  acquaintanceship 
as  Just  Honest  Smith  of  Georgia. 
C.  P.  Z. 


FRENZIED 


"Tlie  smallest  ynunRsters  learn  to  write  in 
marveloiisly  short  time  aiiH  jro  into  a  frenzy  of 
delight  when  they  thid  they  liave  mastered  the 
art." 

Bnrean  of  Education. 

The  above  is  a  speciinen  of  the 
kind  of  comment  we  occasionally  sec 
in  the  educational  press  concerning 
the  wonders  of  the  Montessorie  Move- 


ment. Note  the  words,  "marvelous- 
ly,"  "frenzy  of  delight,"  "master." 
We  learned  in  this  country  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  that  children  could 
learn  to  write  when  very  young  and 
in  a  very  short  time,  providing  such 
cramped, crude  efforts  could  be  called 
"writing"  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term. 

We  also  learned  that  they  were  de- 
lighted in  such  accomplishments, 
as  childhood  is  always  delighted  in 
its  new  accomplishments,  whether 
good  or  bad,  and  many  very  able  ed- 
ucators in  this  country  have  long 
since  thought  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  "mastered"  as  soon  as  children 
or  even  grown-ups  learned  to  write 
readably  in  a  cramped  and  laborous 
manner.  Instead,  however,  of  chil- 
dren having  "mastered"  the  art  in 
this  precocious,  premature,  and  ab- 
normal manner,  they  have  but  butch- 
ered it. 

If  Madame  Montessorie  were  half 
as  concerned  regarding  performance 
as  perception,  she  would  be  more 
careful  how  her  pupils  sat,  held  the 
pen,  and  moved  in  the  act  and  art  of 
learning  to  write.  Inasmuch  as  writ- 
ing is  a  mechanical  or  manual  art,  it 
requires  more  mechanical  attention 
in  its  performance  than  if  it  belonged 
to  the  fine  or  mental  arts.  If  it  were 
a  fine  art,  perception  would  then  be 
of  more  consequence  than  execution, 
and  her  theory  would  be  more  nearly 
correct. 

More  attention  needs  to  be  given 
habit  forming  and  then  less  recon- 
struction work  will  be  needed  in  the 
grammar  grades.  The  art  of  writing 
can  be  mastered  only  by  pupils  of  a 
reasonable  age,  say  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen years  and  up. 


THE  FATE  OF  LONGHAND 

Now  and  then  we  hear  people  pre- 
dict the  early  decline  and  death  of 
longhand  writing.  A  dozen  years 
ago,  we  were  inclined  to  think  that 
by  this  time  it  would  be  little  used, 
but  the  indications  are  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  used  for  a  long  while 
to  come. 

We  are  free  to  recognize  that  it  is  a 
slow,  crude  way  of  expressing  and 
recording  thought,  but  it  seems 
to  lie  close  to  humanities  heart.  Log- 
ically, shorthand  should  have  dis- 
placed longhand  as  soon  as  it  was  in- 
vented. Likewise,  the  typewriter 
should  have  shelved  the  pen.  Along 
similar  lines  of  reasoning,  the  phon- 
ograph should  have  displaced  short- 
hand, and  to  a  large  extent  the  type- 
writer, the  minute  it  was  invented, 
but  in  spite  of  these  latest  and  most 
wonderful  inventions,  we  still  have 
more  long  hand  than  ever  before, 
more  shorthand  than  ever  before, 
and  more  typewriters  than  ever  be- 
fore. 


So  long  as  humanity  is  slow  in  ac- 
cepting simplified  spelling,  you  may 
rest  assured  it  will  be  doubly  slow  in 
accepting  phonetic  spelling,  and 
without  phonetic  spelling  we  cannot 
have  universal  shorthand. 

Humanity  is  quick  to  accept 
changes  in  some  lines  of  progress, 
but  slow  and  stubborn  to  accept  oth- 
ers. Practically  all  of  the  literature 
we  have  today,  except  of  very  recent 
origin,  owes  its  existence  through 
the  medium  of  the  pen,  and  there  is  a 
strong  suspicion  on  the  part  of  many 
that  no  other  implement  of  expres- 
sion is  so  well  suited  to  reveal  one's 
inner  most  thoughts  as  the  pen. 

The  invention  of  the  Stenotype  is 
now  thought  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  shorthand,  by  many.  Such 
also  was  the  prediction  and  fear  re- 
garding the  Stenograph,  which  was 
used  quite  extensively  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  but  shorthand  survives 
and  unfortunately  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  do  so  indefinitely.  While  our 
business  has  been  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  art  of  writing  well,  and 
may  always  so  remain, we  should  glad- 
ly abandon  it  for  some  other  calling 
if  a  belter  inode  of  expressing  and  re- 
cording thought  could  be  invented  or 
adopted,  but  so  long  as  it  is  required, 
we  shall  make  it  our  business  to  do 
what  we  can  to  develop  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  for  its  highest  effici- 
ency in  the  art  of  expressing  thought 
and  recording  facts. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

California  is  a  big  aggressive  state 
in  every  way  you  take  it,  and  in  Com- 
mercial Education  it  seems  to  main- 
tain its  reputation  quite  as  well  as  in 
other  things. 

The  public  is  taking  commercial 
training  quite  as  seriously  as  any 
other  kind  with  the  result  that  thou- 
sands are  attending  its  commercial 
high  schools  and  commercial  de- 
partments of  schools  and  colleges. 

Business  colleges  and  commercial 
schools  owned  by  private  individuals 
are  either  stimulated  or  alarmed  at 
this  public  commercial  education. 
As  a  consequence,  they  are  either 
thinking  of  quitting  the  work  or  of 
adapting  their  courses  to  meet  the 
changing  conditions.  They  are  do- 
ing this  by  intensifying  their  instruc- 
tion and  making  it  more  technical 
and  efficient.  And  as  a  result,  many 
schools  are  well  attended  and  the 
work  as  a  whole  more  fully  appreci- 
ated by  the  public  than  ever  before. 

The  longer  hours,  the  fewer  vaca- 
tions, the  age  of  the  pupils,  make  it 
possible  for  the  business  college  to 
give  more  in  less  time  than  the  pub- 
lic institution  can  give. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  thorough 
grounding  given  the  fundamentals, 
the  length  of  time  allowed,  and  the 
extensive  courses  given  in  the  public 
school  make  it  possible  to  turn  out  a 
more  rounded  product  than  is  pos- 
sible in  six  months  or  a  year. 

Able  men  are  finding  their  way  into 
the  public  commercial  teaching  work; 
men  with  practical  experience,  with 
enthusiasm,  energy,  and  foresight; 
men  who  through  superior  qualifica- 
tion and  conviction  are  determined  to 
see  that  commercial  teaching  shall 
be  in  fact  and  in  recognition  as  good 
as  any  other  kind,  and  better  if  the 
other  kinds  are  not  better  than  in  the 
past. 

Commercial  subjects  are  just  as 
valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  cul- 
ture and  mental  discipline  as  any 
other,  and  just  as  efficient  as  any 
other,  and  much  more  so  than  the 
dead  languages.  Educators  are  be- 
ginning to  recognize  these  facts 
rather  reluctantly  but  surely. 

And  in  California  this  transforma- 
tian  is  taking  place  quite  rapidly  and 
commendably. 


WORD  VS.  BOND 


"His  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond," 
is  an  old  saying  and  evidently  was 
said  of  someone  whose  bond  meant 
considerable  wealth.  To  a  man  who 
owns  little,  a  bond  does  not  mean 
much,  in  which  case  if  his  word  is 
worth  only  as  much  as  his  bond,  it  is 
not  very  valuable.  Our  idea  is  that 
one's  word  ought  to  be  worth  more 
than  any  bond,  and  no  one's  word 
ought  to  be  worth  more  than  a 
teacher's  word,  and  yet  there 
are  many  teachers  in  our  pro- 
fession who  profess  to  teach 
commercial  law  and  yet  who  have 
little  regard  for  contracts,  as 
they  affect  them  in  their  relation  to 
their  employer.  Some  teachers 
seem  to  think  that  even  though  they 
have  signed  a  contract  and  agreed  to 
teach  a  certain  time  and  for  certain 
amount  of  money,  they  are  not  obli- 
gated to  do  so  provided  they  can  do 
better  elsewhere.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  our  minds  but  that  this  is 
wrong,  and  that  it  works  injury  to 
those  who  thus  lightly  view  their 
own  word  and  bond.  Of  course,  we 
recognize  that  some  schools  and  em- 
ployers also  regard  their  word  and 
bond  entirely  too  lightly,  and  in  time 
neither  are  worth  anything. 

A  rather  novel  method,  at  least  to 
us,  recently  came  to  our  notice, 
wherein  a  teacher  in  a  commercial 
school  decided  to  leave  at  the  end  of 
the  month  and  so  informed  his  em- 
ployer, the  main  reason  being  that  he 
had  been  offered  a  better  position. 
His  employer  informed  him  that  if  he 
left  him  thus  in  the  lurch  he  would 
have  a  judgment  to  consider  and  con- 
front. At  the  end  of  the  month  when 
the  young  man  quit,  the  proprietor 
deposited  his  salary  to  that  date  with 
a  bank  in  the  employees  name,  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  Court.  At 
this  writing  the  result  has  not  been 
announced  or  received  at  this  office. 


FEDERATION  NOTES 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Xotional  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 
held  in  Chicago  las.t  December,  it  was  decided 
to  change  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  next  Con- 
vention from  June  to  December  2'.i.  :iO,  31. 
1U13.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  Chicago  as 
voted  at  the  Spokane  meeting. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Pacitic  Coast  States  are 
planning  to  send  a  big  special  train  of  delegates 
to  remind  the  folks  that  a  resolution  was  passed 
at  Spokane  favoring  San  Francisco  for  the  nil.'") 
meeting  of  the  Federation.  The  leaders  behind 
this  movement,  are  Bridges,  of  Oakland  and 
Crumley,  of  Tacoma.  the  latter  being  the  live 
wire  president  of  the  National  Shorthand  Teach- 
ers'Association,  and  Bridges  \'ice  President  of 
the  Federation,  and  also  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Business  Educators'  Association.  The 
Commercial  School  Teachers'  Organizations,  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  already  making  secret 
plans  for  big  entertainment  surprises  for  all 
who  attend  the  1015  San  Francisco  ConventiOTi 
of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers' Feileni- 
tion. 


New  memberships  and  renewals  are  now  be- 
ing received  for  the  year  l'.il3.  The  ofhcersare 
endeavoring  to  increase  the  membership  be- 
yond former  years,  previous  to  the  meeting 
Those  teachers  who  cannot  plan  to  be  at  the 
meeting  next  December  should  not,  on  that  ac- 
count neglect  to  take  out  new  memberships 
or  to  send  in  their  renewals.  The  more 
memberships  receiveil  before  the  meeting, 
the  larger  preparations  can  be  made  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  delegates.  A  big 
paid  membership  means  the  removal  of 
much  uncertainty  regarding  the  details  forthe 
coming  meeting,  as  well  as  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  Federation  affairs. 

The  printing  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Spokane  meeting  has  been  delayed  for  various 
reasons,  but  we  are  expecting  to  have  it  off  the 
press  now  in  a  very  short  time.  The  number  of 
copies  printed  will  be  limited,  so  that  those 
who  have  not  already  paid  their  1912  dues 
should  do  so  if  they  wish  a  copy  of  the  annual 
report. 

Many  plans  will  be  worked  out  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  scope  of  the  Federation's 
work.  These  will  be  announced  later.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Federation,  there 
is  prospect  of  a  national  representation  to  a 
greater  extent  than  heretofore,  and  this  augurs 
better  things  for  the  future  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers'  Fe<leration.  The  Paciflc 
Coast  teachers  have  never  before  taken  so  much 
interest  in  the  Federation.  The  fact  is  many  of 
the  best  teachers  of  the  East  are  moving  to  the 
Coast,  attracted  by  the  better  opportunities. 

The  treasury  of  the  Federation  is  getting  into 
better  shape  every  week  and  here  are  thanks  to 
those  progressive  and  enthusiastic  Commercial 
Teachers  who  have  been  so  loyal  to  the  cause 
and  who  have  cooperated  with  the  Secretary  the 
past  six  months  in  his  efforts  to  replenish  the 
treasury  and  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Fed- 
eration in  general.  The  Federation  wants  more 
Marshall  Neys  who  are  not  afraid  of  a  little  loyal 
work  and  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Walter  E.  Ingersoi:,l, 
General  Secretary, 
National    Commercial     Teachers'    Federation. 
Box  885,  Portland,  Oregon. 

At  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Southern  Shorthand  and  Business  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  Brisco,  President,  is  well  attended 
by  a  good  class  of  young  people.  We  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  at  the  hearth  and  board  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Childs.  Mr.  C.  was  in  the 
Zanerian  last  year  and  entered  the  bonds  of 
married  bliss  during  the  holiday  season,  one 
month  after  entering  his  position,  having  wooed 
and  won  the  heart  and  hand  of  a  Chicago  belle 
while  teaching  in  the  Englewood  Business  Col- 
lege. 

The  Crichton  &  Shoemaker  Business  College 
is  a  high  grade  institution  and  well  patronized. 
We  met  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Shoemaker  whom 
we  discovered  to  be  a  most  genial,  accommodat- 
ing, clear-cut  gentleman. 

The  Bagwell  Business  College  was  visited  and 
acquaintanceships  formed  and  renewed. 

At  Chattanooga 

The  Mountain  City  Business  College  made  us 
feel  very  much  at  home,  Mr.  D.  C.  Wiley  being 
a  royal-hearted,  red-headed  Zanerian.  A  more 
appreciative,  earnest,  clean- looking  student 
body  your  e<litor  never  faced  nor  imposed  hot 
air  upon. 

A  visit  to  the  County  and  City  High  schools 
was  made,  both  of  which  are  doing  tine  work  in 
all  lines  not  the  least  of  which  are  the  commer- 
cial departments,  presided  over  in  the  former  by 
W.  P.  Selcer.and  in  the  latter  by  Arthur  J.  Beck- 
er, a  Huchingsonite  of  Denver,  and  a  live  wire 
of  more  than  average  voltage.  By  him  we  were 
introduced  to  the  entire  student  body  who  suf- 
fered from  the  escapement  of  another  charge  of 
editorial  gas. 

The  Southern  Business  University  was  visited 
and  we  were  given  a  royal  welcome  by  Mr.  D. 
M.  Evans,  who  was  Zanerianized  a  year  or  more 
before. 

We  met  forthe  first  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Hawkins,  of  the  Chattanooga  Business  College, 
both  of  whom  impressed  us  favorably. 


Attend  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  March  20,  21,  22,  1913. 
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The  Schoolmaster  The  schoolmasters  ot 
To  The  Fore  this  country  will  be  par- 
doned for  being  a  >it  chesty  over  the  fact  that 
one  of  their  number  has  Been  chosen  President 
of  the  Tnited  States,  and  still  another  elected  to 
the  Governorship  of  the  great  state  of  Michi- 
gan. In  answer  to  a  congratulatory  letter  refer- 
ineto  this  fact,  Gov,  Ferris  recently  wrote: 
"Yes  the  schoolmasters  seem  to  be  coming  into 
theirown.  and  may  (Jod  help  them  to  make 
good."  Nobody  but  hide-bound,  narrow-vis- 
ioned  partisans  will  have  much  doubt  that  the 
great  president  of  Princeton  and  the  brainy 
Michigan  educator  will  both  make  good. 
Neither  school  teachers  nor  preachers  have 
been  popular  in  our  politics,  and  the  instances 
of  their  preferment  are  few  and  far  between. 
Several  of  our  presidents  and  statesmen,  includ- 
ing  Garfield,  Blaine  and  Cleveland  had  been 
teachers  in  their  young  manhood  but,  so  far  as  I 
recall.  President  elect  Wilson  and  Gov.  Ferris 
are  the  Hrst  to  be  called  directly  from  the 
schoolmaster's  desk  to  the  great  affairs  of  state. 
The  lawyers  have  always  taken  the  lion's  share 
of  the  offices,  and  there  are  not  a  few  tluiught- 
ful  people' who  hold  that  many  of  our  present 
governmental  troubles  are  directly  traceable  to 
this  fact.  There  is  no  evidence  tliat  the  average 
smart  corporation  lawyer  acquires  a  hal(»  when 
he  becomes  a  Senator  or  a  supreme  justice,  and 
he  would  be  more  than  human  if  he  did  not,  in 
these  positions,  serve  his  class  interests  an<l 
prejudices.  It  may  be  a  good  thing  to  inject 
into  our  governmental  policies  some  of  the 
calm  and  sympathetic  altruism  of  the  school- 
master. Many  other  nations  have  done  this 
from  the  days  of  Alcuin.  In  fact  it  seems  para- 
doxical that  the  men  who  are  trusted  to  lead  the 
people  in  the  two  great  vital  social  principles, 
religion  and  educatitm.  are  not  called  upon  to 
help  apply  these  great  principles  to  the  prob- 
lems of  just  government.  Many  years  ago  the 
witty  Frenchman,  Max  O'Rell,  noted  the  limita- 
tions of  our  schoolmasters,  and  observed.  "The 
Americans  are  interested  in  but  three  things, 
money,  religion,  and  politics,  and  of  these  their 
school  teachers  are  supposed  to  know  nothing." 

The  N.  E.  A.  For  a  generation  the  Nation- 
al Associatitm  has  been  one  of  the  important 
institutions  of  America.  For  a  long  time  it  ran 
along  in  sm(Htth  grooves,  with  little  to  mar  the 
harmony  and  <lignity  of  its  proceedings.  Its 
atTairs  were  kept  pretty  closely  in  the  hands  of 
certain  eminent  highbrows,  beads  of  the  public 
schools  in  important  cities,  college  and  univer- 
sity leaders,  with  state  superintendents,  normal 
school  principals,  etc.  The  rank  and  tile  of 
mere  city  and  country  schoolma'ams  supplied 
the  attendance,  and  tilled  the  halls  and  churches 
where  the  various  big  guns  held  forth  on  apper- 
ception, correlation,  child  study,  etc.,  but  for 
the  most  part,  made  no  move  to  break  into  the 
proceedings,  or  the  very  dignified  politics  of 
the  organization. 

But  latterly  things  have  been  diflferent.  Rank 
insurgency  has  appeared  in  several  quarters: 
the  politics  has  foamed  up  until  the  lid  has  fairly 
been  lifted  from  the  kettle.  aTid  newspaper  re- 
ports of  the  meetings  have  suggested  Truthful 
James' account  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  "So- 
ciety upon  the  Stanislaus."  Certain  pushful 
women  have  come  to  the  fore  with  a  variety  of 
"demands"  and  greatly  to  the  scandal  of  the 
dear  old  educational  dons  who  formerly  ran 
things.  The  air  has  been  full  of  veiled  charges 
and  recrimination;  that  the  big  universities  were 
trying  to  run  the  schools  of  the  country  for  their 
own  purDoses;  that  certain  leaders  were  in 
league  with  the  big  book  c  pmpanies,  etc. 


Naturally  enough,  this  turbulence  has  not 
been  serving  the  best  interests  of  the  .Associa- 
tion. In  fact,  it  has  been  alienating  many  quiet- 
ly disposed  educators,  who  have  become  dis- 
gusted with  what  they  term  the  "hysterical 
agitation  and  petticoat  politics"  that  have  marred 
recent  gatherings. 

The  quieter  and  more  conservative  element 
scored  a  victory  at  the  last  meeting  by  electing 
as  president  that  level-headed  and  experienced 
educator.  State  Supt.  Fairchild,  of  Kansas,  and 
the  winning  and  conciliatory,  but  adroit  and 
businesslike  D.  W.  .Springer,  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
High  School  as  secretary. 

I  enjoyed  a  pleasant  call  on  Springer  the  other 
day,  and  found  him  up  to  his  eyes  in  workable 
plans  for  the  permanent  betterment  of  the  great 
educational  body.  If  Springer  and  Fairchild 
cannot  harmonize  the  discordant  elements,  the 
job  is  indeed  a  hard  one. 

The  Latest  Or-  What  promises  to  be  a 
ganizalion  most  important  organization 
of  commercial  school  proprietors,  was  launched 
at  a  meeting  in  Chicago  on  Dec.  Vi.  The  new 
organization  is  called  "The  National  Association 
of  Accredited  Commercial  .Schools."  or,  "for 
short"  "The  Accrediteil  Commercial  .Schools,  ' 
The  plan  appears  to  include  a  close,  co  opera- 
tive organization  of  the  leading  private  com- 
mercial schools,  with  an  approved  course  of 
study.  ba«ed  on  mutually  acceptable  standards, 
and  public  recognition  of  the  superiority  of 
schools  that  are  "accredited"  both  as  to  pios- 
pective  students  and  employers  of  graduates. 

B.  F.  Williams,  of  the  Capital  City  Commer- 
cial College  of  DesMoines,  Iowa  was  chosen 
first  Pr- sident  of  the  Association,  and  H,  K.  V. 
Porter,  of  the  Jamestown  Kusiness  College  of 
Jamestown,  N.  '^'..secretary.  It  is  understood 
that  to  Mr.  Williams  belongs  the  credit  of  work- 
ing out  the  main  ideas  c»f  the  organization. 

Everyone  who  has  the  real  gn(>d  of  commer- 
cial education  at  heait,  will  be  inclined  to  ap- 
prove this  attempt  of  the  leading  business  col- 
lege men  to  get  together,  in  the  matter  of 
standardizing  commercial  educatit>n.  and  giving 
it  R  dignified  standing  before  the  public. 

No  doubt,  the  prospectus  of  the  Association 
will  soon  be  given  to  the  public  in  detail 
through  the  various  school  journals,  so  1  shall 
not  attempt  here  to  anticipate  this  information. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  to  the  worthy  organizers 
of  this  new  movement,  however,  that  they  have 
sel  themselves  a  ditiicult  task.  It  will  be  a  hard 
matter  tct  get  the  man  of  private  business  school 
proprietors  to  reach  an  agreement  on  such  vital 
ciuestions  as  uniform  standards  of  graduation, 
tuition  rates,  methods  of  advertising,  business- 
getting,  etc. 

When  they  get  down  to  business  in  an  at- 
tempt to  settle  these  matters,  the  old  vexed 
question  of  guaranteeing  positions,  soliciting, 
special  inducement  terms,  etc..  are  sure  to  pop 
up,  and  will  be  haril  to  settle.  It  will  take  high 
purpose,  mutual  forbearance,  and  a  spirit  of 
compromise  among  all  the  promoters.  Here's 
hoping  they  may  succeed. 

Security  of  the         For  the  past  fifteen  years, 

Business  Schools  people  have  been  s...emnly 
[tredicting  the  early  passing  away  of  the  Dusiness 
col'ege.  Hut  there  are  more  people  attending 
the  business  colleges  today  than  ever  before,  al- 
though, there  are  possibly  fewer  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  country  tnan  there 
were  ten  years  ago.  Despite  the  large  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  many  commercial  high 
schools,  there  has  been  but  little  if  any  falling 
off  in  the  attendance  at  the  well  established 
business  schools,  either  in  the  large  cities  or  in 
the  smaller  country  towns.  The  reason  for  this 
is  right  on  the  surface.  It  is  because  of  the 
short,  intensive  courses  offered  by  the  business 
schools.  I'he  (me  year  commercial  course  ap- 
peals especially  to  the  young  men  and  women 
frcim  the  farm,  who  are  tired  of  rural  life  and 
seek  the  shortest  and  most  direct  means  of  fit- 
ting themselves  for  town  work.  These  young 
people  ft>r  the  most  part  have  received  a  com- 
mon school  education  in  the  fundamentals,  and 
want  to  get  the  essentials  of  bookkeeping, 
shorthand,  typewriting,  with  possibly  some  ex- 
pert instructions  in  penmanship,  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  They  know  that  thousands  of 
young  people  have  done  this  in  a  year  ttr  even 
less,  and  have  passed  on  into  successful  employ- 
ment, as  clerks,  bookkeepers  or  stenographers, 
and  they  want  to  do  the  same. 


The  short  business  course  also  appeals  strong- 
ly to  the  sous  and  ilaughters  of  working  people 
in  the  large  cities.  In  the  case  of  many  of  these 
it  is  imperative  that  they  become  wage-earners 
as  soon  as  possible  after  they  reach  the  employ- 
ment age. 

The  longer  courses  of  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  do  not  appeal  to  either  of  these  classes, 
and  are  not  likely  to.  So  long  as  the  business 
college  is  the  only  place  where  these  young 
folks  can  got  a  fair  preparation  in  the  essentials 
of  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  typewriting  in 
from  eight  months  to  a  year,  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  their  failure  to  survive. 

Usefulness       Chicago    is  in   something  of  a 
vs.  turmoil  over  the  question  of  voca- 

Culture  tional  education  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  urged  by  the  reformers  that  the  present 
public  school  curriculum  does  not  equip  young 
folks  with  the  ability  to  make  a  living.  Theirop- 
ponents  urge,  on  the  other  hand,  that  life  is  much 
more  than  mere  working  for  a  living,  and  that 
when  the  schools  are  given  over  mainly  to  train- 
ing young  pf^ople  to  earn  money,  we  shall  soon 
be  a  nation  of  ignoramuses.  It  is  also  urged, 
with  much  show  of  reason,  that  if  the  working 
classes  are  to  be  given  one  form  of  educati<m 
and  the  well-to-do  another,  we  shall  trend  more 
and  more  towards  dangerous  caste  lines,  and 
class  consciousness.  It  seems  to  me  that  neith- 
er of  these  opposing  factions  has  grasped  the 
whole  truth.  Within  the  time  allotted  to  the 
school  life  of  the  average  boy  or  girl,  rich  or 
poor,  there  is  ample  orpottunity  for  training  in 
both  culture  and  usefulness  The  trouble  is 
that  inir  schools  do  not  utilize  this  time.  Of  the 
IfiS  hours  in  each  week  the  child  spends  less 
than  :?0  in  the  school  room.  His  mornings, 
evenings,  Siturdays,  Sundays  and  vacations  are 
given  over  to  various  dissipations  of  idleness  or 
amusement,  which  neither  the  home  nor  the 
school  makes  anyattempt  to  regulate  or  control. 
The  time  actually  spent  in  school  is  mostly  de- 
voted to  absorbing  things  from  books  which 
may  or  may  not  have  any  vital  relation  to  the 
child's  life  and  environment.  Our  schools,  in- 
stead of  being  mere  places  of  book-cramming 
for  five  or  six  hours  per  day.  should  be  centers 
of  all  around  activity,  including  play  and  work, 
as  well  as  mental  growth.  There  should  be  no 
cessation  of  this  activity  during  at  least  ten 
hours  every  day.  and  there  should  be  no  waste- 
ful "vacations"  during  which  tht  child  is  turned 
into  the  street  to  shift  for  himself. 

Gary,  Indiana,  has  made  a  good  start  in  show- 
ing what  can  be  done  bv  breaking  away  from 
our  old  school  traditions,  and  some  other  cities 
are  trying  out  similar  experiments.  No  doubt 
the  problem  will  be  worked  cuit  in  due  time,  and 
it  will  be  shown  that  our  children  may  be  so 
taught  and  trained  that  they  will  grow  up  useful 
as  well  as  intelligent.  All  that  is  required  is  a 
proper  adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  and  more 
conciliation  and  less  quarreling  among  educa- 
tional administrators. 

Is  Spelling  a  A    recent    writer    in    a 

Matter  of  Memory.^  commercial  school  jour- 
nal claims  that  it  is.  The  Meanderer  respect- 
fully dissents.  There  is  a  ir/j.rfor  the  spelling 
of  nearly  all  English  »or<ls.  This  is  especially 
true  of  doublrd  letters  and  unaccenteti  vowels, 
which  cause  most  spelling  trouble.  In  nearly  all 
words  that  are  commonly  or  frequently  mis- 
spelled, the  structiire  of  the  word  supplies  the 
reason  for  the  spelling.  For  instance,  why  are 
there  two  ni  '.-.■  in  rccuiiiiiiencl,  and  why  is  the 
(■  not  doubled?  The  moment  you  separate  the 
word  into  its  integral  parts,  the  reasim  appears. 
Again,  why  are  there  not  doubled  p's  in  se/ia- 
ra/e.  and  why  is  the  middle  syllable  a  rather 
than  e  or  o  r  When  the  student  learns  that  the 
prefix  in  this  word  is  .se,  as  in  secede,  and  that 
it  has  the  same  root  (parare)  as  prepare,  he 
will  see  the  "whv"  of  it  and  will  not  misspell 
the  word  again.  The  same  method  applies  to 
thousnnds  of  other  words. 

When  teachers  learn  to  teach  spelling  ration- 
ally instead  of  reiving  on  the  mere  memory  of  the 
student,  the  spelling  c'ass  will  ceafe  to  be  the 
most  stupid  and  uninteresting  event  of  the 
school  program.  It  is  a  wise  pedagogic  maxim 
to  teacii  nothing  by  memory  that  can  be  taught 
through  the  reason,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  reason- 
ing in  spelling  if  one  goes  about  it  in  the  right 
way. 
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THE  SPOKANE  CLUB  TRIP 


Yellowstone  Park       The     morning     of     the 

Upper  Geyser       second    day  found    us  up 

Basin  and  at  (tie  mess  tent  soif- 

Camp  ting  coffee  and  flapjacks 

witti  all  the  zest  of  hungry  hunters,  while  our 

eyes  ranged  over  the  far-clad  hills,  with  their 

heads  wrapped  in  geyser-vapor  fascinators  "a  la 

Spanish  senoritas." 

Immediately  after  breakfast.  Doctor  Knight,  a 
young  college  man,  who  has  acted  as  profes- 
sional guide  in  the  geyser  basin  for  several 
years,  called  us  together  and  soon  a  gay  cara- 
van was  blithly  following  this  modern  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamlin  as  he  led  us  tt)— tho,  fortunate- 
ly, not  into— the  holes  in  the  hill-sides,  filled 
with  crystalline  hot  water,  touched  with  all  the 
prismatic  colors,  and  every  little  while  heaving 
and  boiling  and  tossing  aloft  countless  tons  of 
water  hissing  hot,  accompanied  by  an  exhaust 
of  live  steam  expelled  with  a  pressure  that 
created  a  tremendous  roar.  The  Doctor  ex- 
plained these  strange  phenomena  scientifically, 
though  in  non-technical  language:  and  every- 
one felt  that  he  was  getting  a  beautiful  lesson  in 
geology,  mineralogy,  meteorolgy,  aqua-ology, 
and— sociology,  the  last  being  the  most  easily 
assimilateil  element  in  the  matin  service.  The 
air  was  clear,  the  sun  bright,  but  it  was  charm- 
ingly cool  —a  wonderful  combination  of  atmos- 
pheric conditions  for  a  summer  morning  walk, 
and  none  who  made  that  journey  will  ever  for- 
get it.  In  fact,  "Foxy  Grandpa"  (P'aust)  came 
near  making  it  possible  to  serve  pickled  pig's 
feet  for  dinner,  by  trusting  his  dainty  tootsie- 
wootsies  a  bit  too  near  the  edge  of  "The  Devil's 
Bathtub."  Charles  thinks  he  has  been  so  near 
the  Pit  in  ages  past  that  his  whiskers  smell  of 
brimstone,  but  he  wisely  concluded  that  day 
that  Lucifer  can  stand  his  bath  at  a  little  higher 
temperature  than  is  comfortable  yet  for  profes- 
sional ink-slinger. 

We  closed  our  constitutional  over  the  geyser- 
ile  formations  by  a  well  timed  visit  to  Old 
Faithful,  who  condescendingly  played  his  hot 
hose  on  the  surrounding  country  for  a  few 
minutes.  We  then  climbed  the  great  rustic 
stairway  of  Old  Faithful  Inn,  near  by,  and  from 
the  roof  of  that  spacious  and  Inviting  hostelry, 
we  had  a  look  at  the  entire  Basin  region,  subse- 
quently going  down  to  one  of  the  souvenir 
stores  and  chipping  together  enough  coin  to 
help  reduce  the  Doctor's  coal  bill  this  winter  by 
about  ten  dollars.  In  the  afternoon  we  saw  him 
joyfully  pick  up  his  shepherd's  crook  and  start 
out  with  another  herd  of  lambs— or  was  the 
kindly  and  shrewd  young  physician  going  on 
for  his  afternoon  vaudeville  stunt  ?  Call  it  what 
you  will,  it  was  high-grade  and  all  right.  Every 
body  liked  Doctor  Knight. 

The  Bears  In  the    afternoon    we    were 

in  the  Treetops  free  to  wander  at  will  among 
the  geysers  about  the  Camp  Within  from  two 
to  ten  minutes  of  the  tents  were  the  Daisy,  Bee- 
hive, Riverside,  Mortar,  Giant  and  Giantess, 
with  1  don't  know  how  many  others  After  sup- 
per my  wife  and  I  strolled  out  to  see  the  Daisy 
"play."  While  watching  it  there  seemed  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  commotion  on  a  hillside  back  of 
the  camp  stables  eighty  or  a  hundred  rods  away 
across  some  rather  soft  ground.  We  went  over 
to  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  as  there  seemed  to  be 
something  going  on  up  among  the  trees,  1  told 
the  wiser  half  of  me  to  remain  in  safety  and  I 
would  explore.  Meanwhile  a  large  number  of 
persons  had  congregated  near  the  stables  and 
were  looking  across  the  low  land  to  the  base  of 
the  hill  where  we  were.  As  1  went  up  among 
the  trees,  I  heard  a  peculiar  kind  of  cough- 
ing wail,  a  sort  of  cross  between  a  dog  yelping 
and  a  man  calling.  I  had  not  gone  far  when  I 
saw  a  man  and  he  said  that  two  bear  cubs  were 
treed.  Just  then  one  of  the  cubs  galloped  away, 
having  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  had 
run  him  up  a  tree.  I  went  up  on  the  hill  and 
there  was  M.  A.  Adams,  of  Marietta,  Ohio, 
bravely  joining  in  the  chase  of  an  old  mother 
bear  to  keep  her  well  away  from  a  tall  slender 
pine  tree  in  the  very  top  of  which  was  a  cub 
.  a'oout  the  size  of  a  shepherd  dog.  It  was  he, 
(the  cub,  not  Adams)  that  was  rendering  the 
(Cofttinued  on  following pa^e.) 
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Criticism  of  Balance   Sheets 

A  and  B  have  carried  on  business  as  equal  partners  for  five  years  and  state  thattlieir  average 
yearly  profit  has  been  about  S3000. 00.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  present  the  following  balance 
sheet  to  C  and  invite  him  to  purchase  one-third  of  their  joint  interest  for  cash— he  to  pay  therefore 
an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the  capital  in  the  business  July  31.  191'2,  as  shown  by  the  balance 
sheet  of  that  date.  The  balance  sheet  which  is  given  below  was  handed  by  C  to  an  accountant  with 
a  request  that  a  report  be  made  to  him  stating  whether  or  not  the  capital  in  the  business  is  as  stated, 
and  if  in  his  opinion  the  investment  is  safe  and  judicious  for  him  to  make. 

Balance  Sheet  July  31,   1912 

ASSETS 

Buililing,  plant  and  machinery  at  values  taken  over  July  31,  1907  05.300.00 

Add  expenditures  for  repairs  and  renewals,  viz  : 

■^ear  ended  December  31,  1908,  1,400  00 

31,  1909,  2,100.00 

31,  1910,  2,500.00 

31,  1911,  3.000.00 

31,  1912.  3,000.00 

(Jood  will  and  trade-marks  value  (taken  over  7-31-07) 
Book  <!ebts  as  taken  from  the  ledger 
Inventory,  raw  materials  &  finished  goods  at  cost 
Investr 


77,900.00 
25,000.00 
42.350.00 
23,200.00 


shares  L  &  M  stock  at  40c  on  the  dollar— book  value  98,000.00 

Add  5  years  interest  thereon  at  B  per  cent  8,400  00  36,400.00 

A's  drawing  account  3,400.00 

B's  drawing  account  4,100.00  7,500.00 

Cash  in  bank  22,1RO.OO 

Total  assets  234,500.00 

LIABILITIES 

Mortgage  payable  25,000.00 

Notes  payable  150,000.00 

Accounts  payable  32,500.00 

Partners  capital  27.000.00 

Total  234,500.00 
The  following  information  is  required  : 

(a)  Is  the  capital  in  the  business  as  shown  by  the  balance  sheet? 

(b)  Has  the  business  been  conducted  at  a  profit?    If  so,  did  it  produce  a  profit  of   about  S3000.00 
per  year?' 

(c)  How  do  the  current  assets  compare  with  the  current  liabilities? 

(a)    Taking  up  the  assets  in  order  given  we  tind  that  repairs  and    renewals  for   the  past  five  years 

amounting  to  I2.ii00.00  have  been  capitalized  insteail  of  charging  same  to  revenue,  also  thaj 

no  depreciation  has  been  provided  for  which  at  rate  of  754  per  cent  on  reducing  balances  would 
amount  to  21,079.67. 

The  account  (joodwill  and  Trademarks  may  be  worth  25,000  and  again  may  be  worthless,  de- 
pending somewhat  at  what  value  the  trademarks  are  carried,  and  considering  the  tact  that  Ihe  busi- 
ness has  been  conducted  at  a  loss  instead  of  at  a  profit  would  tend  to  depreciate  the  value  of  this  as- 
set. But  as  the  value  has  neither  increased  nor  decreased  it  would  not  affect  the  earnings  during 
the  five  years. 

Accounts  receivable  amounting  to  $42,350  CO  is  stated  as  "per  ledger"  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
without  an  examination  the  amount  they  would  realize— even  at  the  best  they  could  not  be  realized 
upon  without  some  expense  for  clerk  hire— further  they  have  made  no  allowance  for  uncollectible 
accounts  and  in  my  opinion  2'-j  per  cent  would  be  a  reasonable  amount  to  allow  for  this  item. 

The  inventory  may  be  valued  correctly,  but  unless  they  have  an  accurate  cost  system  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  know  what  the  cost  was  and  consequently  they  would  not  know  what 
price  lo  put  on  inventory,  thereby  merely  guessing  at  the  prices. 

The  Investment  of  700  shares  L  &  M  stock  carried  at  the  book  value  of  40  cents  on  the  dollar, 
does  not  appear  to  be  worth  very  much  since  it  has  not  earned  any  dividends  during  the  period, 
also  the  item  of  interest  added  thereto  is  incorrect,  had  it  been  received  it  would  have  been  a  source 
of  income  and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  received  it  would  not  increase  the  value  of  the  stock. 

The  drawing  accounts  of  A  and  B  are  not  assets  and  should  have  been  deducted  from  their  cap- 
ital account  on  balance  sheet. 

Cash  in  bank  S'22,150  may  have  been  realized  from  business  collections  or  have  been  from  pro- 
ceeds of  a  loan. 

Taking  the  above  remarks  into  consideration  the  balance  sheet  as  submitted  would  be  more 
nearly  correct  if  stated  as  follows: 


ASSETS 


Building,  plant  &  machinery  as  stated 

Less  repairs  »  renewals 

Less  depreciation 
Goodwill  &  trademarks  taken  at  original  amc 
Kook  accounts  receivable 

Less  2'^  per  cent  as  reserve 
■;uO  shares  L  &  M  slock  at  book  value 
Inventory  -at  value  given 
Cash  in  bank 

A  total  of 


77,900.00 
33,679  67 


43,220  33 
25,000  00 

41,291.25 
28,000.00 
23.200.00 
22,150  00 
182,861,58 


Easter  Week,  Atlantic  City,  E.  C,  T.  A.— Three  Big  Acts  all  in  one  Performance,  March  20,  21,  22,  1913. 
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25,000.00 

150.000.00 

32,500.00 


207,500.00 


LIABILITIES 

Mortgage  payable 
Notes  payable 

Accounts  payable 

Leaving  an  insolvency  of  24.038.42 

In  the  absence  of  any  account  with  accrued  interest  it  would  appear  that  the  liabilities  were  un- 
derstated to  that  extent,  also  with  a  large  cash  balance  it  is  apparent  that  A  &  B  probably  had  over- 
due accounts  at  least  they  could  have  reduced  their  indebtednes  on  notes  and  saved  interest 
charges. 

From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that  A  and  B  either  Icnowingly  or  unknowingly  made  a  false 
statement  in  order  to  induce  new  capital  to  enter  the  business.  From  the  following  statement  in 
respect  to  earnings  amounting  to  3000.00  per  annum  was  incorrect: 

Total               1908               1009               1910             1911              1912 
Expenses  not  included  in 
their  statement:  

Repairs  &  renewals 

Depreciation 

Allowance  for  bad  bebts 
Interest  on  L  &  M  stock  er- 
roneously included  as  in. 
income 

A  total  of 
Less    average     profits     as 
stated 
Loss  instead  of  Profit 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the 


12.600.00 
21,079.67 
1.058.75 


3,000.00      3.600.00 

3,876  14      3,58=;.43 

1,058.75 


8,400.00 
43.138.42 


1.68000^ 
7^77.00 

15.000.00       3.000.00 


1.680.00       1.680.00       1,680.00 


8.310.18 
3.000.00 


8,370.42 
3.000  00 


8,556.14 
3.000.00 


1  680.00 
9,924.18 

3.000.00 


28,188.42  4,977.50  5,310.18  5,370.42  5.556.14  6,924.18 
o  called  average  yearly  profits  of  $3,000.00  were  built  up  with  five 
years  L.  M.  interest  88.400.00  and  should  have  been  charged  with  the  repairs  and  renewals  which 
bad  been  capitalized,  and  apart  from  depreciation  which  should  have  been  written  against  the  in- 
come showing  that  the  business  was  not  pro.'itable  but  was  conducted  at  a  loss. 

Third.    The  current  assets  available  to  meet  the  current  liabilities   of   notes   150,000,    and  ac- 
accounts  $32,500  a  total  of  8182,500.  are  as  follows  : 
Cash  in  bank  22.1.50.00 

Accounts  receivable  41,291.25 

A  total  of  63.441.28 

The  Inventory  amounting  to  323.200.00  could  not  be  considered  as  a  current  asset  in  a  manu- 
facturing business,  as  the  finished  product  must  be  converted  into  either  a  cash  or  credit  sale  before 
it  is  available  to  liquidate  liabilities  and  the  unfinished  work  must  be  completed. 

Firms  go  into  receivership  and  bankruptcy  very  frequently  on  account  of  having  their  entire 
working  capital  tied  up  in  goods  manufactured  and  in  process. 

The  fact  that  real  estate  values  are  not  available  for  settlement  of  current  liabilities,  thereby 
showing  an  absence  of  working  capital,  would  not  in  itself  preclude  an  investor  from  purchasing  an 
interest,  if  the  business  itself  was  profitable—  as  it  is  the  earning  power  of  the  business  which  alwavg 
governs  an  investment. 

The  accountant  reported  that  the  business  had  been  operated  at  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit  and  at 
December  31, 1912,5was  insolvent  and  also  advised  C  that  in  his  opinion  the  investment  would  be 
almost  anything  but  safe  and  judicious. 


Spokane  Club  from  preceding  page. 

sobbing  snlo  that  h^d  so  puzzled  me.  The  situ- 
ation looked  a  bit  dubious  to  me.  for  while  the 
men  pounded  f)n  tree  trunks  and  shouted  at  the 
mother,  she  would  run  only  a  short  distance  and 
then  would  look  anxiously  back  at  her  offspring 
unwillingly  dramatizing  the  old  nursery  rhyme, 
"Rockaby  baby,  on  the  treetop;  when  the  wind 
blows  the  cradle  will  rock  :  when  the  bow 
breaks  the  cradle  will  fall,  and  down  will  come 
rockaby  baby  and  all  " 

Pretty  soon  up  scampered  the  other  bad  little 
boy  bear  that  hid  beei  out  playing  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  close  to  mother's  apron 
strings,  and  Old  .Mrs.  Bruin  looked  quite  re- 
lieved as  he  siddled  up  to  lier.  but  she  stood 
facing  the  men  defiantly,  and  I  expected  tii  see 
her  come  charging  back.  ( >ne  of  the  men  gen- 
erously volunteered  to  keep  the  little  fellow  up 
the  tree  until  I  could  run  to  my  tent  and  get.  my 
camera,  but  it  was  so  nearly  sundown  that  the 
light  did  not  seem  sufficient,  so  I  concluded  to 
let  my  wife  see  a  little  bear  up  a  tree,  in  order  to 
have  a  really  truly-true  story  for  her  grandchil- 
dren s<ime  day;  but  when  I.  got  in  sight  of 
her.  I  thought  she  was  crazy.  She  was  maKing 
the  most  violent  gestures  to  me  to  come  down, 
and  1  could  not  hear  what  she  was  emphatically 
saying.  1  supposed  she  was  afraid  I  would  fall 
a  victim  to  Lady  Bruin's  well-known  art  of  em- 
bracing her  callers,  but  when  1  got  within  ear- 
shot. Hfound  I  was  on  the  dizzy  edge  of  a  much 
more  fearsome  adventure.  It  seems  that  some  of 
the  stablemen  anil  some  of  the  men  tourists  had 
happened  to  see  this  bear  and  her  cubs  nosing 
around  the  garbage,  which  at  that  camp  is 
emptied  just  inside  the  undergrowth  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  some  little  distance  from  the  camp; 
and  these  men  got  the  notion  that  it  wouUl  be 
great  fun  to  tree  the  cubs,  although  they  knew 
(as  we  did  not)  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the 
Park  regulations  todo  anything  of  the  sort.  The 


Manager  of  the  camp  had  found  out  what  was 
going  on.  and  he  was  wild.  1  had  hardly  pilot- 
ea  my  wife  to  a  nearby  extinct  geyser,  which 
was  steaming  a  little,  and  which  we  were  exam- 
ining with  great  absorption,  before  the  manager 
rode  up.  Two  men  who  admitted  to  me  thty 
were  camp  drivers  had  only  a  moment  before 
slipped  arouufi  behind  the  geyser  mound  and 
into  the  limber,  fearing  they  would  be  caught 
and  discharged.  The  .Manager  politely  request- 
ed that  we  stay  away  from  the  timber  where  the 
bears  were  and  rode  on.  apparently  nf)t  quite 
sure  we  were  as  innocent  as  we  looketl.  Adams 
escaped. 

The  Searchlight  On        When     night    fell,    it 
Old  Faithful  was  proposed    that    we 

march  over  to  Old  Faithful,  about  a  mile  away, 
and  see  the  Inn  searchlight  play  on  the  column 
of  water,  when  the  geyser  "played"  about  nine 
o'clock.  About  two  scores  made  the  trip,  and  it 
was  picturesque.  On  the  way,  Ida  McLean,  of 
the  Chicago  end  of  our  party,  (who  had  her 
banjo  along)  extemporized  a  stanza  descriptive 
of  the  lovable  qualities  of  Charlie's  Mary,  and 
that  stanza  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Has  Anybody 
Here  Seen  Kelly?"  was  the  "classy"  song  for 
tiie  rest  of  the  trip..   It  ran  somewhat  like  this: 

Has  anybody  here  seen  Mary.  Mary  who  is 
Charlie's  wife? 
Oh  her  hair  is  curly  and  her  eyes  are  blue. 
And  she  is  jolly  and  he  is  too : 

Has  anybody  here  seen  Mary,  M-a-r  and  y  ? 

One  might  well  have  thought  himself  in  fairy- 
land, as  indeed  we  were  in  wonderland,  as  the 
great  searchlight  ran  up  and  dpwn  the  water 
column  and  its  clouds  of  steam.  After  it  was  all 
over,  we  walked  back  to  camp  still  humming, 
"Has  anybody  here  seen  Mary,  Mary  who  is 
Charlie's  wife?"  But  we  were  a  bit  subdued  out 
there,  many  weary  miles  from  the  cheap  rattle- 
tebang  of  city  life;  out  there  under  the  lofty 
stars  speaking  of  eternity  and  of  (iod,  and   with 


vapory  veils  draping  the  Basin  in  ghostly  si- 
lence, save  for  the  occasional  splash  of  a  break- 
ing geyser.  We  went  to  our  welcome  beds 
that  night  with  a  feelingthat  we  could  appreci- 
ate a  little  the  emotions  of  the  Psalmist  when  he 
wrote:  "When  I  behold  the  heavens,  the  work 
of  Thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which 
Thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man  that  Thou  art 
mindful  of  him?" 

Over  The  Conti-  Wednesday  morning, 
nental  Divide  with  frost  on  the  grass,  we 
were  up  beside  roaring  fires  of  pine  wood  in 
sheet  iron  stoves,  kindled  by  the  "camp  rats"  for 
us  before  we  left  our  comfortable  blankets.  Hot 
water  piped  right  from  a  boiling  spring  helped 
us  prepare  for  the  breakfast  that  we  were  all 
eager  to  compliment  in  the  most  practical 
fashion.  Then  the  long  line  of  covered  wagons 
drew  up  waiting  for  the  signal  from  the  Man- 
ager to'come  rattling  to  the  loading  platform  on 
the  gallop.  In  we  tumbled,  the  whips  cracked, 
the  horses  pirouetted,  the  women  laughed  glee- 
fully, the  men  chuckled  audibly,  and  away  we 
rolled— otf  for  the  long  drive  (some  forty  miles) 
to  Lake  Camp,  where  everybody  planned  to 
catch  some  big  fish  in  the  Yellowstone  river. 

In  a  little  while  we  were  climbing  the  back- 
bone of  the  continent,  over  roads  that  were  not 
in  good  condition,  the  Democractic  Congress 
having  held  up  appropriations  for  the  usual 
annual  repairs.  Our  driver  pointed  out  a  small 
pond  beside  the  road,  out  ('f  which  water  was 
flowing  toword  the  Atlantic  at  one  end.  and 
toward  the  Pacific  at  the  other.  That  marked 
our  first  crossing  of  the  Continental  Divide,  but 
since  the  Divide  describesa  loop  in  the  Park,  we 
had  the  privilege  of  crossing  it  again  later  after 
cascading  down  Corkscrew  iSIountain  in  imita- 
tion of  old  stage-coaching  days.  At  noon  we 
had  a  delightful  lunch  at  the  Thumb  Station,  as 
the  lunch  station  on  the  shore  of  Yellowstone 
Lake  is  called,  where  we  halted  at  midday. 
There  we  got  our  first  view  of  the  beautiful  big 
lake,  cold  as  the  eternal  snows  that  lie  in  sight 
on  the  distant  Absoraka  mountainsides ;  clear  as 
Colorado  air.  Here,  again,  were  small  geysers 
and  boiling  springs  right  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  with  its  frigid  temperature;  in  fact,  at  one 
spot,  the  cone  of  a  dormant  geyser,  or  hot 
spring  protrudes  above  the  water,  and  the 
steam  drifts  lazily  over  the  cold  blue  water. 

Fishing  in  The  After  lunch,  we  drove 
Yellowstone  along  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
amusing  ourselves  by  watching  for  liear, 
and  outlining  the  Sleeping  (iiant  formed  by  the 
crests  of  the  Red  Mountains  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Lake.  We  reached  a  very  pleasing  camp 
not  far  from  the  river,  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Everybody  began  to  dicker  for  fishing-tackle, 
and.  after  an  appetizing  meal,  we  struck  out  for 
the  old  wooden  bridge  across  the  rushing  river, 
about  a  mile  below  camp.  We  had  been  play- 
ing tag  with  mosquitoes  all-day,  and  we  feared 
we  should  have  an  experience  not  down  in  the 
Wylie  Company's  advertising  matter.  We  had 
not  walked  through  the  pine  timber  very  far  un- 
til we  were  sure  of  it.  Evidently  the  battle 
down  at  the  front  was  waxing  hot,  for  already 
we  were  meeting  stragglers  in  retreat,  most  of 
them  waving  rtags  of  truce,  though  there  was  no 
truce  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Our  people, 
however,  were  fresh,  (very  fresh, the  mosquitoes 
seemed  to  think)  and  very  determined,  so  on  we 
marched.  Finally,  we  sighted  the  bridge,  and 
there  was  a  regiment  of  hopeful  humans,  batting 
their  ears,  scratching  their  hands,  envelopinr; 
themselves  in  improvised  handkerchief  head- 
dress, wildly  Hinging  fishing  lines  into  a  tearing 
current,  where  trolling  was  desirable,  but  where 
because  of  their  fixed  positions,  the  fishermen 
(and  wfjmen)  had  no  sooner  cast  their  lines,  than 
they  hail  to  pull  them  in  and  cast  again.  The 
lines  were  so  numerous  that  they  became 
tangled.  Salmon  trout  of  fair  size  were  occa- 
sionally caught,  but  most  of  them  were  wormy ; 
that  is  under  the  fins  were  parasites,  indicating, 
according  to  the  natives,  that  the  alimentary 
tract  was  infested  likewise.  Well,  you  should 
have  seen  Faust  and  Laird,  and  V'anAntwerp. 
and  (jaylord.  With  handkerchiefs  dangling 
from  beneath  the  rear  of  their  hatbrims.  angling 
with  si)Oon  hooks  when  files  were  tiie  proper 
thing  in  make-believe  piscatorial  diet,  they 
made  a  picture  to  provoke  gargantuan  laughter. 
(  Continued  on  page  28.) 
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Article  3. 

If  the  drills  previously  suggested 
have  been  followed  by  the  students, 
they  will,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
weeks  be  able  to  do  ordinary  ques- 
tions of  addition  and  subtraction  of 
fractions  mentally,  and  will  have  an 
excellent  foundation  for  beginning 
multiplication  of  mixed  numbers 
mentally,  where  the  numerator  is 
less  than  one  hundred  when  changed 
to  an  improper  fraction. 

When  reduction  to  an  improper 
fraction  would  produce  too  large  a 
number  for  a  numerator,  say  one  ex- 
pressed by  hundreds,  then  the  meth- 
od of  multiplication  suggested  above 
should  not  be  followed,  but  the  num- 
bers should  be  left  standing  as  mixed 
numbers  and  multiplied  as  follows: 
28j  First,   multiply    the   inte- 

24|        gers  (28  ■  24)  by  the    method 

672  described  above,  writing 
18^  the  product  as  one  number. 
19J  Then  multiply  the  fraction 
8,^5      in  the  multiplier  by  the  in- 

710?,  teger  in  the  multiplicand, 
('3>'28);  multiply  the  fraction  in  the 
multiplicand  by  the  integer  in  the 
multiplier,  (ix24,)  and  lastly  multi- 
ply the  two  fractions  together, 
{5X5.)  This  last  multiplication  when 
made  by  the  fractions  just  as  they 
stand  (do  not  use  cancellation)  will 
always  produce  a  common  denomi- 
nator for  the  addition  of  the  fractions 
in  the  different  products.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible,  indeed  quite  prob- 
able, that  several  students  will  soon 
become  so  proficient  that  they  will 
make  many  of  these  larger  multipli- 
cations of  mixed  numbers,  mentally, 
a  thing  that  they  would  hardly  have 
accomplished  at  the  beginning,  with 
accuracy  and  speed,  if  they  had  been 
furnished  with  pad  and  pencil. 

Division  is  the  next  subject  to  be 
considered  and  if  the  students  have 
learned  the  multiplication  table  up 
to  25  -25  they  will  find  it  a  great  help 
in  division  since  this  process  is 
the  opposite  of  multiplication.  The 
teacher  should  prepare  drills  for  the 
class  in  mental  division  up  to  hun 
dreds  to  be  divided  by  25,  beginning, 
of  course,  with  the  smaller  divisors, 
such  as  11,  12,  15  etc.,  gradually  in- 
creasing to  25,  and  confining  both  di- 
visor and  dividend  to  integers. 

Then  write  on  the  board,  numbers 
above  hundreds,  with  the  divisors  in- 


tended to  be  used;  ask  that  the  di- 
vision be  made  mentally,  and  that  no 
figures  be  used  except  those  neces- 
sary to  write  the  quotient.  After 
proficiency  is  acquired,  a  fraction 
may  be  added  to  the  division,  for  this 
class  of  work,  but  when  a  fraction  is 
added  to  a  divisor,  a  diSerent  situa- 
tion arises  and  the  teacher  should 
take  time  to  explain  the  reason  why 
the  divisor  is  inverted,  as  many  stu- 
dents do  not  know  the  real  reason 
and  will  invariably  say,  when  ques- 
tioned why,  "It  is  shorter." 

Let  us  then  take  a  simple  problem 
and  follow  it  through  its  various 
steps  as  follows:  53-!-l|.  First  as  an 
improper  fraction,  it  is  V  ■-.'\.  Sec- 
ond, as  reduced  to  common  denomi- 
nator, it  is:  W'^W-  Third,  since  we 
have  a  common  denominator  these 
denominators  may  be  disregarded 
and  we  have  simply,  68-^21,  or  S,'^, . 

Therefore,  if  we  have  such  a  prob- 
lem as:  56  ^IJ,  it  is  simply  a  division 
of  216(56x4)  by  7(15).  Any  student 
can  make  such  a  division  mentally, 
and  if  not,  it  is  one  of  the  things  that 
would  point  to  incompetency  and 
should  be  considered  strongly 
against  his  graduation  from  a  repu- 
table school.  This  method  of  di- 
vision can  be  extended  to  mixed  num- 
bers to  a  limited  extent  and  is  entire- 
ly practical,  for  instance,  where 
problems  like  the  following  are  in- 
volved: 

Find  the  quotient  of:    298J^27J . 

First  they  are,  298,<5-4-27,\. 

Second  they  are,  5580  :-327. 

The  limited  extent,  however,  to 
which  this  method  may  be  used,  is 
the  capacity  of  the  mind  to  grapple 
with  a  mental  multiplication  and  if 
the  students  are  proficient  in  this 
process,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
all  ordinary  calculations  found  in 
business  will  be  mastered. 

Another  drill  that  will  be  interest- 
ing and  profitable  in  connection  with 
this  work  is  for  the  teacher  to  require 
the  students  to  know  what  place  in 
our  system  of  numeration  is  pro- 
duced by  a  multiplication  or  a  di- 
vision, viz.,  units  times  units,  units 
times  tens,  tens  times  hundreds, 
hundreds  times  hundreds,  etc.  Then 
turn  this  theory  of  questioning  to  di- 
vision and  require  the  students  to 
know  what  place  is  produced  by  a 
division  such  as  hundred-thousands 
divided  by  hundreds,  ten-thousands 
divided   by  tens,  millions  divided  by 


thousands,  etc.  Why  this  is  highly 
important  will  be  seen  later  when  we 
reach  decimal  fractions. 

All  drills  suggested  so  far  are  to 
aid  the  student  in  gaining  a  mastery 
of  fractions  and  integers  for  mental 
solution  and  to  acquire  speed.  This 
work  should  be  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  problems  that  will  require  keen 
reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  student 
and  he  should  be  required  in  the  so- 
lution to  reason  the  question  logical- 
ly and  clearly.  A  problem  like  the 
following  is  frequently  garbled  in  its 
solution  unless  the  teacher  requires 
it  to  be  carefully  reasoned,  step  by 
step,  in  a  logical  order  giving  results 
and  reasons  therefore. 

A  number  increased  by  3  of  itself 
equals  60.  What  is  the  number? 
"60  ■  i=36"  This  is  the  solution  too 
frequently  given  and  a  few  questions, 
well  directed,  will  generally  bring  out 
the  fact  that  the  students  do  not 
really  understand  the  problem  at  all. 
And  when  asked  why  the  multiplica- 
tion is  made  will  frequently  say,  "I 
was  taught  to  do  it  that  way."  The 
student  merely  recognizes  the  prob- 
lem as  one  of  aclass  that  can  be  done 
in  a  certain  manner  without  knowing 
why  it  is  done  that  way. 

He  should  be  taught  to  reason  the 
question  in  a  logical  manner  as  fol- 
lows: 

i|=the  number. 

I^the  increase  in  the  number. 

5+5=i,  the  number  after  being  in- 
creased. 

60  is  the  number  after  being  in- 
creased. 

^=60 

1=!  of  f)0,  or  12. 

3=3>  12,  or36. 

Therefore  36  is  the  number  re- 
quired. 

This  method  of  teaching  these 
problems  will  give  the  student  a 
clearer  conception  of  what  a  fraction 
is  and  is  thoroughly  logical  in  solu- 
tion. A  great  number  of  these  prob- 
lems should  be  kept  on  hand  to  fur- 
nish the  class  with  work  during  the 
recitation  period.  The  teacher  can 
get  plenty  of  them  from  old  arithme- 
tics and  can  have  the  problems  type- 
written and  filed  away  tor  use  when- 
ever desired.  It  will  be  but  little 
work  to  get  these  problems  together, 
and  when  a  new  problem  is  found, 
put  it  among  those  already  acquired 
and  in  a  short  time  a  great  number  of 
these  problems  will  accumulate. 

None  of  these  problems  are  of  in- 
formational value  and  should  be  used 
to  develop  and  quicken  the  faculty  of 
reasoning  and  keenness  of  percep- 
tion. The  so-called  informational 
problems  should  not  come  so  early  in 
the  work  since  the  object  of  all  work 
here  is  to  gain  speed  in  solution,  ac- 
curacy of  results,  keenness  of  per- 
ception and  logic  in  reasoning. 
(CoiUinited  on  page  25 J] 


A  Good  Time,  a  Big  Time,  a  Beneficial  Time,  all  at  the  same  time,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  March  20,  21,  22,  1913. 
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THE  LETTER 
MECHANICAL  SET-UP 

The  burden  of  the  message  up  to 
this  time  has  been  almost  entirely 
upon  the  quality  of  the  content  mat- 
ter in  letters,  and  the  thought,  with 
the  expression,  back  of  it.  Whatever 
is  here  stated  must  not  be  construed 
as  detracting  one  iota  from  the  im- 
portance of  careful  planning  and  se- 
lected wording  in  the  communica- 
tion, but  to  introduce,  as  of  second- 
ary prominence,  and  subordinate  to 
it,  the  need  of  attention  to  the  physi- 
cal arrangement  of  the  material. 

To  every  letter  the  spacious  margin 
is  essential,  first,  to  relieve  the  eye 
obliged  to  read  that  missive,  and 
second,  to  permit  the  reader  jotting 
down  such  comments  as  he  may  wish 
to  elaborate  upon  in  the  reply.  No 
letter  is  quite  so  repelling  as  that  one 
written  into  a  solid  mass  and  requir- 
ing tedious  application  to  dig  out  the 
points  in  one,  two,  three,  order.  In 
striking  contrast  is  the  communica- 
tion logically  arranged,  irresistibly 
directing  attention  to  the  topics,  so 
the  most  rapid  reader  is  not  allowed 
to  have  one  escape  his  notice. 

A  letter,  embodying  an  order,  pre- 
sents ample  opportunity  to  make  use 
of  conscious  arrangement.  All  are 
agreed,  a  separate  line  should  be  em- 
ployed for  each  individual  item  and 
each  item  begun  with  "caps."  There 
is,  in  business  practice,  a  well- 
founded  reason  back  of  this  injunc- 
tion, to  wit,  that  the  person  filling 
the  order  may,  upon  adding  each 
item,  check  it,  and  reduce  possibility 
of  omission  to  the  minimum.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  items  be  run 
along  as  part  of  the  letter-body, 
three  or  four  to  each  line,  one  may 
easily  be  inadvertently  skipped  at 
the  time  of  preparing  goods  for  ship- 
ment. In  a  word,  listing,  over 
against  continuous  writing,  is  to  be 
desired,  as  the  two  following  illustra- 
tions will  more  clearly  indicate: 

"Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  20,  1905. 
Messrs.  Lemon,  Bach  &  Co., 
443  Greenwich  Street, 
New  York  City. 
Gentlemen: 

Please    send   by   N.  Y.  C.  &  H. 
R.    R.     R.    fast    freight,    in    original 


boxes,  4  cases   14x26    French     Plate 
clear,    first    quality,  double   thick;  5 
cases   12x24   French  Plate  Clear,  sec- 
ond   quality,    single   thick;    18    cases 
12x24    French     Plate     Clear,    second 
quality  thick.    We  prefer  not  to  have 
you  draw  on  us.     We  expect  60  days' 
credit  on  this  purchase,   and  we  will 
remit  promptly  after  that  time. 
Y'ours  Truly, 
The  Standard  Chemical  Company, 
(Signed)  per  Geo.  S.  Humphrey, 
Purchasing  Agent." 
Belding,      Commercial     Correspond- 
ence, p.  59. 

"New  York,  9  March,  1905. 
The  Holyoke  Paper  Company, 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 
Gentlemen: 

Please    send    to  our  New  Y'ork 
ware  house  the  following: 

100  lbs.,  28x34,  64  pound,  White 
Wove  Blank  Book; 

4  cases,  17x22,  24  pound,  500  sheets 
to  the  ream.  Imperial  Irish  Linen; 
2  tons,  25x38,60  pound,  Light   Nat- 
ural Suyer; 

9  reams,  17x22,  24  pound.  White 
Laid  Mimeograph,  sealed  in  pack- 
ages of  1000  sheets  each; 

100  reams.  19x24,  24  pjund.  Brook- 
side  Writing,  unsealed,  markers  be- 
tween  the  reams. 

Kindly  make  the  shipment  by  N. 
Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  fast  freight  and  place 
the  cost  upon  our  account. 

Yours  Truly, 
Coy,  Hunt  &  Company, 
(Signed)  Wm.  H.  Simpson, 
Manager." 
Belding,     Commercial     Correspond- 
ence, p.  57. 

Attention  to  arrangement,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  serves  another 
purpose.  Correspondence,  afler 
having  performed  its  mission,  is,  of 
course,  generally  filtd  for  future  ref- 
erence and  scarcely  no  feature  of  the 
letter  contributes  so  largely  to  facil- 
ity in  turning  up  a  desired  communi- 
cation as  that  one  of  arrangement, 
carefully  thought  out  to  display 
prominently,  at  a  glance,  the  subject 
of  the  missive.  Upon  straight-ahead 
presentation  of  ideas,  the  end  in  view 
may  be  attained  by  specific  reference 
to  the  topic  in  the  opening  clause  and 
its  importance  accentuated  by  in- 
denting   the    contents.     The    fact  is. 


setting  in  the  body  beyond  the  intro' 
duction  and  salutation  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  recent  past  which  bids 
fair  to  become  current  practice  al- 
most everywhere.  The  two  following 
communications,  interesting  in  sub- 
ject matter,  have  added  the  note  of 
increased  clearness,  if  the  body  be 
indented  slightly,  viz., 

"Government  House, 
Ottawa,  February  7,  1906. 
My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

The  fortune  of  war  and 
the  accident  of  the  inheritance 
have  made  me  the  owner  of  the 
portrait  of  Franklin  which  Major 
Andre  took  out  of  his  house  in 
Philadelphia  and  gave  to  his 
Commanding  Officer,  my  great 
grandfather.  General  Sir  Charles 
Grey.  This  portrait,  which 
Franklin  stated  was  'allowed  by 
those  who  have  seen  it  to  have 
great  merit  as  a  picture  in  every 
respect,'  has  for  over  a  century 
occupied  the  chief  place  of  honor 
on  the  walls  of  my  Northumbrian 
home.  Mr.  Choate  has  suggested 
to  me  that  the  approaching 
Franklin  Bicentennial  Celebra- 
tion at  Philadelphia  on  April  ?0, 
provides  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
restoring  to  the  American  people 
a  picture  which  they  will  be  glad 
to  recover.  I  gladly  fall  in  with 
his  suggestion. 

In  a  letter  from  Franklin,  writ- 
ten from  Philadelphia,  October 
23,  1788,  to  Madame  Lavoisier,  he 
says:  'Our  English  enemies 
when  they  were  in  possession  of 
this  city  and  my  home,  made  a 
prisoner  of  my  portrait  and  car- 
ried it  off  with  them.' 

As  your  English  friend,  1  desire 
to  give  my  prisoner,  after  the 
lapse  of  130  years,  his  liberty,  and 
shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  name 
the  officer  into  whose  custody  you 
wish  me  to  deliver  him.  If 
agreeable  to  you,  I  should  be 
much  pleased  if  he  should  find  a 
final  resting-place  in  the  White 
House,  but  I  leave  this  to  your 
judgment. 

1  remain  with  great  respect  and 
in  all  friendship. 

Yours  truly. 
Grey" 
Smyth,   Life  and  Writings  of  Frank- 
lin, V  10,  p  xiv. 

"The  White  House, 
Washington,  February  12,  1906. 
My  Dear  Lord  Grey: 

I  shall  send  up  an  officer 
to  receive  that  portrait,  and  I  can- 
not sufficiently  thank  you  for  your 
thoughtful  and  generous  gift. 
The  announcement  shall  be  made 
by  Mr.  Choate  at  the  time  and 
place  you  suggest.  I  shall  then 
formally  thank  you  for  your  great 
and  thoughtful  courtesy.  Mean- 
while let  me  say  privately  how 
( Continued  on  page  2S. ) 
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A  problem  which  confronts  every 
public  school  teacher,  and  many  pri- 
vate school  teachers,  at  about  this 
season,  is  that  of  training  the  pupil 
to  transcribe  correctly  his  shorthand 
notes  and  at  the  same  time  adhere 
strictly  to  the  touch  system.  As  long 
as  the  pupil  had  the  perfect  copy  of 
what  he  was  to  write  before  him,  it 
was  comparatively  easy  to  hold  him 
to  the  perfect  technique  of  touch  type- 
writing; but  when  you  give  him  a  page 
of  shorthand  notes  to  transcribe  and 
he  has  to  so  divide  his  attention  as  to 
include  the  reading  of  his  shorthand 
outlines,  spelling,  capitalization, 
punctuation,  paragraphing,  and  ar- 
rangement, as  well  as  fingering  of 
the  machine, you  have  greatly  compli- 
cated his  problem,  and  it  is  now  that 
a  very  careful  watch  over  him  must 
be  kept  else  the  pupil  will  fall  back 
into  bad  ways,  and  much  good  work 
lost. 

I  think  we  make  a  great  mistake 
when  we  put  a  pupil  to  transcribing 
his  shorthand  until  the  operation  of 
the  machine  has  become  a  mechani- 
cal operation.  I  mean  by  that,  when 
a  pupil  can  operate  strictly  by  toucn 
and  without  giving  conscious  thought 
to  the  position  of  the  keys  or  finger- 
ing; in  short,  when  it  can  be  handled 
as  readily  as  it  could  be  pen  written, 
then  the  pupil  may  transcribe  his 
notes  safely,  and  without  loss  of  time 
or  misdirected  energy. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  aid  to  the  pupil 
in  the  learning  of  shorthand  if  he  can 
transcribe  all  he  writes  or  nearly  so, 
and  I  have  often  regretted  that  this 
was  impossible  in  the  early  lessons. 
That  is  the  only  excuse  I  could  ever 
find  for  sight  writing.  Of  course  in 
sight  work  a  pupil  could  transcribe 
his  work  right  from  the  start  Never- 
theless, 1  would  not  allow  this  slight 
advantage  at  the  beginning  to  in- 
fluence me  to  lose  sight  of  the  larger 
subsequent  gains  by  holding  strictly 
to  the  touch  system. 

The  tendency  for  a  good  many  years 
was  to  put  all  the  stress  on  the  snort- 
hand,  the  typewriting  to  be  picked  up 
at  odd  moments,  or  not  at  all.  vSo 
long  as  student  could  write  short- 
hand at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  twenty-five  words  per 
minute  and  read  it  back  intelligently, 
he  was  considered  a  first-class  stu- 
dent; and  no  mention  was  made  of 
his  speed  on  the  typewriter.  I  am 
glad  to  say,  however,  that,  in  my  ex- 


perience, this  is  not  nearly  as  true 
now  as  it  was  even  five  years  ago, and 
I  predict  that  the  next  five  years  will 
see  even  a  greater  change  than  the 
past  five  have  shown.  At  its  best,  all 
that  the  ability  to  take  very  rapid  dic- 
tation will  bring  to  an  employer  is 
the  saving  of  a  very  few  seconds  of 
his  time  in  the  dictation  of  each  let- 
ter, and  that  is  saved  only  to  the  em- 
ployer who  is  able  to  compose  at  an 
unusually  rapid  rate.  To  me  this 
simply  means  the  economizing  of  a 
few  seconds  of  time  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  paying  no  attention  to 
the  hours  lost  by  the  workers  under 
him,  or  stumbling  over  a  dollar  to 
pick  up  a  nickel.  The  only  solution  I 
can  find  for  co-ordinating  shorthand 
and  typewriting  at  the  earliest  Dossi- 
ble  moment  without  loss  to  the  pupil 
is  to  put  the  major  part  of  the  pupil's 
time  for  the  first  two  weeks  into  type 
writing,  and  1  believe  that  in  so  doing 
the  pupil  will  more  than  make  it  up 
in  his  shorthand  by  being  able  to 
transcribe  his  notes  that  much  earlier 
than  he  could  otherwise  do;  and  1 
think  everyone  nearly,  is  agreed  that 
the  reading  and  transcribing  of  all 
shorthand  work  is  a  very  great  aid  in 
the  learning  of  it. 

When  the  pupils  first  begin  to  tran- 
scribe their  shorthand  notes,  1  would 
give  them  about  a  hundred  words  to 
write  up,  separating  the  words  by 
commas.  After  they  are  once  writ- 
ten and  corrected  for  accuracy  of 
reading,  spelling  and  typewriting,  1 
would  have  them  re-written,  each 
time  from  their  shorthand  notes  un- 
til the  operation  can  be  accomplished 
without  hesitancy,  or  with  an  even 
and  rythmic  touch.  By  this  time 
three  points  have  been  gained,  the 
absolute  familiarity  with  the  short- 
hand outline,  and  the  ability  to  write 
them  readily  and  also  the  ability  to 
spell  those  hundred  words  correctly. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  one 
very  important  use  to  which  the  type- 
writer can  be  put— that  is  the  teach- 
ing of  spelling.  On  every  hand  we 
hear  the  wails  of  business  men,  that 
their  stenographers  can't  spell.  If 
we  gave  our  pupils  fifty  new  words  a 
day,  two  hundred-fifty  a  week,  one 
thousand  a  month,  it  would  not  take 
very  many  months  for  them  to  acquire 
quite  a  vocabulary  in  addition  to 
what  they  already  knew.  And  there 
is  no  better  way  of  learning  to  spell  a 
word  than  by  writing  it  over  and  over 


again,  but  I  would  have  this  writing 
done  from  the  shorthand  notes  each 
time.  This  would  give  them  the 
needed  practice  in  reading  and  tran- 
scribing their  own  imperfect  outlines. 
A  good  deal  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  shorthand  destroying  the 
ability  to  spell,  but  I  think  this  can 
be  easily  overcome  by  using  the  type- 
writer as  a  corrective  for  the  phonetic 
work  done  in  shorthand.  Competi- 
tive tests  given  frequently  in  the 
class,  among  pupils  of  like  grade,  for 
ability  to  read  and  transcribe,  spell- 
ing correctly,  the  shorthand  lesson 
will  have  a  very  great  tendency  to 
bring  up  the  character  of  the  work. 
1  would  also  suggest  that  the  best 
pupils  be  selected  from  time  to  time 
to  give  demonstrations  before  their 
students  and  in  this  way  inspire  the 
lower  grade  pupils  to  strive  for  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency. 


Aritemetic  from  page  23. 

By  this  time  the  student  should 
have  acquired  an  arithmetical  vocab- 
ulary, so  that  such  words  as  product, 
quotient,  difference,  proper  fraction, 
integers,  etc.,  are  constantly  and  cor- 
rectly used  in  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem. Students  are  too  apt  to  hum- 
drum through  an  oral  solution  and 
never  use  the  name  of  one  of  these 
terms,  but  will  refer  to  numbers, 
quantities  and  values  obtained  by 
means  of  the  pronouns,  "this"  and 
"that."  To  quote,  it  runs  similar  to 
the  following:  "Multiply  'this'  by 
'that'  will  give  the  answer."  This 
mode  of  expression  is  as  vague,  in- 
definite and  careless  that  it  should 
not  be  permitted  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever.  Every  step  in  the 
solution  of  a  problem  produce  some- 
thing that  is  capable  of  being  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  problems  being  considered 
here  are  not  practical  within  them- 
selves but  they  develop  the  reasoning 
power  of  a  student  and  give  him  an 
understanding  of  fractional  values, 
not  otherwise  obtained,  The  teacher 
should  be  rich  in  this  class  of  prob- 
lems, as  all  that  is  required  to  get  a 
generous  supply  is  a  few  old  arith- 
metic text  books,  and  a  little  imagi- 
nation. 

I  have  always  thought  a  great  deal 
of  problems  like  the  following: 

A  does  a  piece  of  work  in  6  days,  B, 
in  4  days.  How  long  will  it  take 
them  both,  working  together,  to  do  it? 

Coffee  loses  ,V,  in  being  roasted. 
How  many  pounds  of  green  coffee 
will  be  required  to  produce  196 
pounds  of  roasted  coffee.' 

A  prize  of  $72  was  divided  among  8 
players,  sharing  equally,  but  the 
prize  should  have  been  divided 
among  9  players  instead.  What  frac- 
tional part  must  each  contribute,  of 
his  share,  to  the  one  who  was  omitted 
in  the  first  division  of  the  money? 
( Continued  on  page  26 . ) 
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Lecture  xix 

ERRORS   OF    SALESMANSHIP 

Mr.  Sheldon  tells  the  story  of  the 
errors  of  a  veteran  salesman,  who  for 
years  had  been  selling  for  a  whole- 
sale grocery  house,  and  showing  a 
large  volume  of  sales. 

An  expert  was  called  in  to  analyze 
his  sales,  and  found  he  was  selling 
large  amounts  of  staples  such  as 
sugar,  on  which  there  was  a  small 
margin  of  profit,  working  a  few  large 
buyers.  The  actual  profit  he  was 
making  for  the  house  was  therefore 
comparatively  small— smaller  than 
the  good  salary  he  was  receiving. 

He  should  have  called  on  many 
small  buyers,  and  pushed  the 
specialties  of  the  house  on  which 
there  was  a  large  profit. 

When  this  was  called  to  his  atten- 
tion he  rebelled,  saying  he  had  been 
with  the  house  longer  than  the  sales 
manager  and  knew  how  to  sell 
groceries  without  having  any  one 
teach  him.  He  lost  his  position  be- 
cause of  this  second  error. 

A  young  salesman  came  in  and 
pushed  the  specialties  with  the  small 
buyers  as  well  as  the  large  ones,  and 
showed  a  larger  total  of  sales,  as 
well  as  a  much  larger  margin  of 
profit  for  the  house. 

A  retail  salesman  took  an  order  for 
a  wedding  present  to  a  prospective 
bridegroom  but  to  be  charged  to  the 
person  who  gave  the  order.  The 
salesman  in  the  store  made  a  mis- 
take and  charged  it  to  the  bride- 
groom to  whom  it  was  sent.  Imag- 
ine the  surprise  of  that  person  when 
he  received  a  large  bill  for  something 
he  had  not  ordered  and  knew  nothing 
about!  What  do  you  think  happened 
to  that  salesman  when  the  charge 
customer  reported  what  had  been 
done? 

Lecture  xx 

HOW    TO    REDUCE    ERRORS 

Supervision  is  the  established  sys- 
tem for  reducing  errors.  A  manager 
goes  over  all  the  work  to  catch  the 
errors  and  correct  them  before  they 
have  done  any  harm. 

The  truth  is,  most  persons  can 
largely  supervise  themselves  if  they 
will  make  the  effort  systematically 
enough.  The  time  of  the  employee  is 
less  valuable  than  the  time  of  the 
manager,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  let 
the  responsibility  for  correcting  er- 
rors all  go  over  on  to  the  manager  or 
supervisor. 


Many  stenographers  who  know 
they  do  fairly  good  work  never  glance 
over  their  letters;  but  if  they  formed 
the  habit,  of  carefully  checking  each 
letter  before  the  manager  is  allowed 
to  see  it,  they  would  find  they  were 
catching  most  of  the  errors  them- 
selves. Every  address  especially 
should  be  compared  word  for  word 
with  the  original.  The  habit  of 
checking  so  that  nothing  is  ever 
passed  without  systematic  verifica- 
tion would  be  worth  a  very  great  deal 
to  every  stenographer. 

It  is  easy  for  the  bookkeeper  to 
copy  ofl:' the  items  of  an  invoice;  but 
if  he  does  not  have  the  fixed  habit  of 
going  "over  the  items  again  and 
checking  them  he  is  sure  to  let  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  errors  slip 
through. 

Errors  that  waste  time  may  often 
be  saved  by  planning  your  work  in 
advance.  A  salesman  has  ten  calls 
to  make,  and  if  he  will  lay  out  his 
route  so  he  can  make  those  ten  calls 
on  the  shortest  possible  line,  without 
doubling  back,  he  will  save  time  that 
he  now  wastes  because  he  is  too  lazy 
to  sit  down  and  write  out  his  itiner- 
ary before  he  starts  instead  of  trying 
to  carry  it  roughly  in  his  head. 

If  you  work  under  a  manager  fix 
firmly  in  your  mind  the  idea  that 
you  are  going  to  be  your  own  man- 
ager so  as  to  eliminate  the  actual 
manager  as  quickly  and  as  complete- 
ly as  possible.  Think  constantly  of 
what  he  would  say  about  this,  and 
that,  and  the  other,  a-nd  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  soon  you  are 
getting  along  without  him.  You 
probably  have  a  bad  habit  of  leaning 
on  him—  just  simplj'  leaning  in  a  lazy 
way— and  it  is  time  you  broke  up  that 
habit. 

Go  systematically  about  forming 
the  habit  of  mental  double  checking. 
Lecture  xxi 

SUCCESS  REQUIRES    POSITIVE     PERSOX- 
.'VL    QUALITIES 

"If  1  could  only  get  rid  of  all  my 
errors,  I  should  be  perfect,"  has  been 
the  thought  of  many  a  struggler  since 
the  beginning  of  modern  civilization. 
"If  I  can  only  rid  him  of  all  his  mis- 
takes, I  shall  have  an  ideal  pupil," 
says  the  teacher,  and  most  teachers 
devote  most  of  their  time  to  remov- 
ing imperfections. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  concentrating 
the  mind  on  removing  errors  never 
has  produced  success  and  never  will. 


It  tends  to  fix  the  person  forever  in 
the  grade  in  which  he  already  is. 
The  stenographer  becomes  so  perfect 
a  stenographer  he  or  she  can  never 
be  anything  else— "faultily  faultless" 
as  the  poet  expresses  it. 

Once  in  a  large  competition  for 
prizes  in  story  writing  offered  to  Chi- 
cago school  children,  certain  schools 
turned  in  hundreds  of  stories  written 
in  a  copperplate  Spencerian  hand, 
without  an  error  of  grammar  or  an 
error  of  punctuation.  Among  these, 
however,  one  was  written  in  a  very 
irregular  hand,  many  words  were 
misspelled,  and  the  punctuation  was 
not  of  the  best.  But  that  story  had 
positive  ideas  in  it,  its  writer  had  de- 
veloped very  positive  qualities.  That 
was  the  only  story  that  was  even  con- 
sidered, and  it  finally  won  a  prize, 
not  because  of  the  poor  handwriting 
or  the  misspelling  of  the  words,  but 
in  spite  of  them.  A  few  positive 
good  qualities  will  easily  outweigh 
many  minor  imperfections. 

In  any  case,  the  best  way  to  correct 
errors  is  to  develop  the  qualities  for 
the  lack  of  which  the  errors  come. 
One  may  learn  all  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric,  and  yet  make  hun- 
dreds of  mistakes  that  would  not  be 
made  at  all  by  a  person  who  forms 
the  habit  of  thinking  clearly.  The 
possible  number  of  errors  is  so  enor- 
mous that  while  you  are  correcting 
one  you  are  unconsciously  making 
three  more.  But  the  clear  and  care- 
ful thinker  has  little  occasion  to  cor- 
rect errors. 

Arithmetic — Continued  from   page  25. 

This  class  of  problems  might  be 
continued  indefinitely  but  these  are 
sufficient,  to  illustrate  the  kind  men- 
tioned above,  as  requiring  the  stu- 
dent to  exercise  keen  reasoning.  At 
the  same  time,  nearly  every  problem 
of  this  class  is  very  capable  of  a 
mental  solution. 

Many  of  the  so-called  "short 
methods"  have  no  practical  value 
and  very  few  students  ever  acquire 
any  degree  of  proficiency  in  their  use. 
They  would  perhaps  be  better  named 
if  called  "mental  acrobatics."  Pro- 
ficiency in  figures— this  comprehends 
speed  and  accuracy — is  not  obtained 
by  "short  methods,"  but  rather  by 
unconquerable  persistency,  energy 
and  thought,  and  if  a  young  man  or 
woman  is  not  willing  to  pay  this  price 
for  it,  it  will  never  be  acquired.  That 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning, 
is  as  true  today  as  when  first  uttered. 

If  an  exact  definition  is  possible 
and  can  be  more  than  a  generality,  it 
must  be  so  in  a  mathematical  sub- 
ject, since  mathematics  is  an  exact 
science,  but  definitions  should  fill 
but  small  space  in  the  mind  of  the 
student  who  is  preparing  himself  in 
the  use  of  commercial  arithmetic,  for 
if  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  he  can  construct  a  defini- 
tion, and  if  he  has  not  a  thorough 
knowledge,  the  definition  will  not  aid 
him  much. 
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COMMERCIAL   LAW 

E.    H.    FEAROM, 

Spokane.  \Vn.,   Blair  Business  College. 


3c: 


BILLS  AND  NOTES 

In  this  paper  I  shall  give  a  few  of 
the  legal  points  relating  to  the  com- 
mercial paper,  instead  of  the  usual 
discourse  on  the  history  and  use  of  it^ 
hoping  that  what  I  may  offer,  will  be 
of  more  help  to  my  readers. 

Commercial  paper  includes  all  of 
those  papers  which  have  been  given 
the  characteristics  of  money,  viz.: 
coupon  bonds,  bills  of  lading,  certifi- 
cate of  deposit,  government  war- 
rants, drafts,  notes,  checks,  etc. 

Those  whose  purpose  it  is  to  oper- 
ate as  a  substitute  for  money  or  are 
given  characteristics  of  money  are 
negotiable. 

A  negotiable  instrument  is  one 
which,  when  it  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  bona  fide  holder,  cannot 
be  questioned  as  to  its  validity,  and 
all  defenses  or  set-offs  which  could 
be  made  to  it  in  the  hands  of  the  orig- 
inal holder  are  precluded. 

A  draft  drawn  in  one  of  the  states 
of  the  Union  on  a  person  in  another 
is  a  foreign  bill. 

,  A  note  or  draft  payable  out  of  a 
certain  specified  account  is  not  ne- 
gotiable. 

It  is  of  no  legal  importance  whether 
the  date  of  a  note  be  at  the  beginning 
or  end. 

A  bill  of  exchange  or  note  given  to 
aid  in  promoting  an  illegal  transac-' 
tion  is  invalid. 

Without  the  performance  of  the 
condition  on  which  a  promissory  note 
is  deposited  with  a  third  party  there 
is  no  delivery  in  the  commercial 
sense,  and  no  title  passes,  and  no  re- 
covery can  be  had  on  the  note  as  be- 
tween the  original  parties,  or  where 
the  holder  is  not  an  innocent  porty. 

A  note  payable  to  bearer  is  payable 
to  anybody  and  is  not  affected  by  the 
disabilities  of  the  nominal  payee. 

A  contingency  by  which  a  note  may 
become  due  earlier  than  the  date 
fixed,  does  not  as  a  general  rule 
affect  its  negotiability. 

The  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change is  a  contract  by  the  acceptor 
to  the  payee  or  other  lawful  holders 
of  the  bill  to  pay  the  same  if  duly 
presented  when  it  becomes  due. 

If  the  drawee  accepts  without  funds 
of  the  drawer  in  his   hands,    he   must 
.look  to  the  drawer  and  not  to   a  bona 
fide  holder. 


The  liability  of  an  acceptor  does 
not  arise  from  merely  writing  his 
name  on  the  bill,  but  commences 
with  the  subsequent  delivery  to  a 
bona  fida  holder,  or  with  notice  of 
acceptance  given  to  such  holder. 

No  action  can  be  had  on  an  accept- 
ance which  was  part  of  an  illegal 
contract. 

A  written  promise  of  the  drawee  to 
accept  a  draft  is  equivalent  to  accept- 
ance and  may  be  enforced,  although 
the  drawee  has  voluntarily  placed 
out  of  his  hands  the  funds  on  which 
draft  was  drawn. 

A  suflScient  consideration  to  sup- 
port an  accommodation  indorsement 
is  found  in  the  credit  given  to  the 
maker. 

A  forced  indorsement  cannot  trans- 
fer any  interest  in  a  draft  or  note  and 
the  holder  has  no  right  to  demand 
the  money.  ■ 

The  liability  of  parties  to  nego- 
tiable instruments  has  been  fixed  on 
certain  principles  which  are  essential 
to  the  credit  and  circulation  of  such 
papers. 

An  indorsement  creates  a  contract 
between  the  indorser  and  indorsee 
upon  which  action  maj-  be  brought. 

The  indorsement  of  a  note  is  a  sub- 
sequent, independent  contract  by 
which  the  indorser  agrees  to  pay  the 
note  to  its  holders  upon  due  present- 
ment, demand,  and  notice  of  dis- 
honor. 

A  draft  or  note,  as  a  rule,  is  taken 
as  much  on  the  credit  of  the  indorser 
as  of  the  maker. 

Since  a  first  indorser  undertakes 
that  the  maker  will  pay  the  note,  or 
that  he,  if  due  diligence  be  used,  will 
pay  it  for  him,  he  is  responsible  to 
every  holder,  and  to  every  person 
whose  name  is  on  the  note  subse- 
quent to  his  own  and  who  has  been 
compelled  to  pay  its  amount. 

Except  where  agreement  for  joint 
liability  between  them,  a  second  ac- 
commodation indorser  is  not  liable 
to  a  first  accommodation  indorser 
who  has  taken  up  the  note. 

The  presumption  of  the  law  is  that 
the  indorsement  without  date  was 
made  at  the  time  the  bill  or  note  was 
executed. 

When  a  promissory  note  made  pay- 
able to  a  particular  person  or  order 
is  first  indorsed  by  a  third  person, 
such  third  person  is  held  to  be  orig- 
inal promisor,  guarantor,  or  in- 
dorser, according  to  the  nature  of  the 


transaction  and  the  understanding 
of  the  parties. 

Endorser's  liability  is  conditioned 
upon  the  holder's  use  of  diligence  to 
obtain  payment  from  the  maker,  and 
the  giving  of  due  notice  of  the  fail- 
ure to  pay. 

A  demand  for  payment  need  not  be 
personal,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  if  it 
shall  be  made  at  the  acceptor's  house 
or  place  of  business  in  business 
hours. 

If  due  diligence  is  used  in  sending 
the  notice  to  the  indorser,  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  it  is  received  or  not. 

No  precise  form  of  notice  to  the  in- 
dorser is  necessary;  if  it  conveys  to 
the  party  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  particular  instrument  dishon- 
ored, it  is  sufficient. 

A  purchaser  of  a  negotiable  instru- 
ment, before  maturity,  indorsed  in 
blank  or  payable  to  bearer,  acquires 
a  valid  title  from  a  finder  or  thief,  in 
the  absence  of  bad  faith  or  actual  or 
constructive  notice  that  the  instru- 
ment is  not  the  property  of  the  per- 
son selling  it. 

A  negotiable  paper  which  has  once 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  bona  fide 
holder  has  its  character  established 
and  remains  unaffected  by  the 
knowledge  of  any  subsequent  owners 
as  to  its  original  infirmities. 

A  person  who  takes  paper  with 
erasures  and  insertions  plainly  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  it,  and  chang- 
ing the  natuie  of  the  instrument,  is 
chargeable  with  all  the  facts  which 
by  proper  inquiry  he  might  have  as- 
certained. 

A  purchaser  of  a  negotiable  paper, 
before  due,  from  one  apparently  the 
owner,  giving  a  consideration  for  it, 
obtains  a  good  title,  although  he  may 
have  cause  to  suspect  that  the  vendor 
had  no  interest  in  it;  he  can  lose  his 
right  only  by  actual  notice  or  bad 
faith. 


A  Visit  Southward. 

Not  long  since  we  dropped  into  Cincinnati's 
g:reat  evening  school  held  in  the  famous  Wood- 
ward High  School.  I'pwards  of  two  thousand 
pupils  were  present  with  nearly  four  thousand 
in  attendance.  Many  lines  of  instruction  and 
training  are  provided,  making  it  one  of  the  fore- 
most, if  not  the  foremost,  institutions  of  its  kind 
in  America.  Mr.  J.  A.  Snyder,  a  former  Zaner- 
ian.  and  of  the  Commercial  department,  showed 
us  the  honors  of  the  evening. 

"^'our  editor  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing for  the  lirst  time  the  Bowling  (jreen,  Ky.. 
Business  University  and  addressing  half  a 
thousand  students.  Messrs.  W.  S.  Ashby  and 
W.  C.  Brownfield.  former  pupils  of  ours,  pro- 
vided open-hearted,  full-stomach,  cordial  hos- 
pitality from  tive-forty  in  the  morning  to  six- 
thirty  in  the  evening.  Pres.  Dickey,  of  the  B. 
U..  proved  conclusively  that  he  is  not  only  the 
head  of  the  institution  above  named,  but  of  the 
Brotherhood  Universal  of  royal  fellows. 

We  also  met  for  the  first  time  T.  C.  Cherry, 
supt.  of  the  city  schools,  and  brother  of  H.  H.. 
who  presides  over  the  State  Normal  located  on 
a  natural  elevation  overlooking  the  surround- 
ing country. 

Bowling  ( jreen,  in  the  vernacular  of  Teddy  is 
a  Bully  Good  place  with  the  liveliest  student 
body  we  ever  pretended  to  preach  to. 


Easter  Time,  Elevating  Commercial  Teachers'  Aims,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  March  20,  21,  22,  1913. 
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Spokane   Club— Continued   from 
page  22. 

and  la  me!  The  little  shiners  they  caught  were 
wormy!!  Just  as  twilight  was  descending,  a 
beautiful  deer  came  bounding  to  the  edge  of  a 
high  bank  near  the  end  of  the  bridge  and  stood 
apparently  struck  speechless  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  bizarre  sight  we  presented.  A  few 
moments  later  it  leaped  down  the  bank,  across  a 
tributary  stream,  and  up  the  opposite  side  out  of 
sight.  Then  came  a  horseman  driving  forty  or 
fifty  horses  across  the  bridge  to  a  pasture  on  the 
other  side  to  forage  for  the  night.  They  came 
from  an  itinerant  camping  outfit  entering  from 
the  east  side  of  the  Park  at  Cody.  They  raised 
a  great  clatter  and  much  odorous  dust  as  they 
rattled  by  us.  Finally  as  the  evening  shadows 
fell,  and  Faust's  eyes  were  fast  swelling  shut,  it 
was  proposed  that  we,  too,  retreat.  We  did,  but 
we  fell  back  in  good  order. 

College  "Camp       In  most  of  the  camps  the 
Rats"  camp  help  consisted  of  high 

school  teachers  and  college  boys  and  girls. 
Each  evening  they  made  a  big  campfire  by 
standing  up  on  end  about  a  cord  of  pine  logs, 
with  wires  around  them  to  keep  them  from  fall- 
ing until  they  all  fell  together.  Then  they 
prepared  the  popcorn  in  large  quantities  so  that 
everyone  could  have  several  helpings;  and, 
finally,  thev  brought  out  a  sort  of  portable  cab- 
inet organ.  In  a  jiffy  the  welkin  began  to  ring 
with  college  songs.  This  evening  the  enter- 
tainment was  varied  by  some  simple  dancing 
and  impersonation,  and  then  the  Rex  Tours 
company  were  asked  to  bear  a  hand.  The  re- 
quest was  put  in  metrical  fashion  by  the  chorus. 
Happily  Miss  McLean  had  her  banjo,  and  with 
delightful  repartee  she  improvised  a  reply  and 
sang  it.  with  the  help  other  Rex  friends  about 
her.  They  threw  the  vocal  ball  back  and  forth 
(the  language  all  "hot  off  the  bat")  for  some 
time,  and  then  Miss  McLean  sang  well  some 
"coon  songs."  which  everybody  enjoyed;  but 
the  sandman  had  come,  and  we  were  soon  all 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just-tired-out. 

The  Grand  A  short  drive  next  day  brought 
Canyon  us  to  the  noble  camp  site  at  the 
(jrand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone.  We  drove 
by  the  camp,  which  was  perched  high  above  the 
road  on  the  mountainside,  and  on  to  Inspiration 
Point  in  the  Canyon,  before  dinner.  Practically 
all  were  ready  to  vote  this  the  climacteric  fea- 
ture of  the  whole  Park  trip.  I  wish  John  Rus- 
kin  could  have  seen  it  and  portrayed  it  in  his 
matchless  English.  I  should  then  feel  that  I 
could  refer  you  to  a  verbal  picture  that  would  do 
justi'-e  to  the  awe-inspiring  grandeur  of  the  pair 
of  towering  falls  and  the  vast  canyon  that  has 
been  excavated  there  by  the  elements  during 
the  ages.  To  attempt  to  describe  it  adequately 
myself  would  be  monumental  presumption 

After  dinner  we  were  given  carte  blanche  to 
fall  over  the  cliffs  into  the  river,  chase  bears 
through  the  timber,  descend  the  four  hundred- 
odd  steps  to  the  brink  of  the  lower  Falls,  cross 
the  beautiful  concrete  bridge  and  go  down  the 
opposite  side  to  Artist's  Point,  or,  sit  in  our 
tents  and  write  postcards  to  our  bored  friends. 
About  a  dozen  of  us  decided  to  take  the  big 
tramp  to  Artist's  Point.  It  was  glorious,  until  a 
quick  thunder  shower  came  up,  and  then  it  was 
wet.  We  scuttled  for  some  big  pines  on  a  hill- 
side, and  landed  in  a  miniature  prairie  dog  war- 
ren, but  we  tetered  on  the  edges  of  the  holes 
until  the  rain  let  up  and  then  we  went  gaily  on, 
climbing  up  the  hill  at  the  side  of  the  road  every 
now  and  then  to  peer  shiveringly  over  into  the 
abyss,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flowed  the  Yel- 
lowstone river,  after  having  been  changed  into 
whipped  cream  by  its  drop  of  417  feet  over  the 
Upper  and  the  Lower  Falls.  Finally  we 
brought  up  at  the  Point,  and  were  gratified 
with  the  reward.  Down  the  Canyon  was  a  rain- 
bow whose  sides  touched  either  wall  of  the 
Canyon.  Almost  opposite  was  Inspiration 
Point.  All  about  us  was  the  sliding  volcanic 
ash  piled  up  and  more  or  less  hardened  probably 
centuries  ago.  Almost  incredible  picturesque- 
ness  is  produced  by  the  immense  belts  of  color 
on  sides  the  Canyon    walls  and  slopes.    Away 


at  the  bottom,  so  far  down  that  it  made  us  dizzy 
to  look  at  it  wound  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  great 
Yellowstone  rivet,  covered  with  foam. 

On  our  way  back  Mr.  VanAntwerp  and  I 
made  a  futile  attempt  to  line  up  a  big  bear  in 
the  trees  long  enough  for  a  camera  shot,  but 
bruin  winked  and  lumbered  on,  effectually 
losing  himself  in  three  minutes  in  comparative- 
ly an  open  forest.  While  we  were  gone  Mr. 
Faust  obtained  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  artistic 
concrete  bridge  that  spans  the  river  a  little  way 
above  the  Upper  Falls.  The  picture  shows  ver.y 
effectively  the  storm  gathering  in  the  back- 
ground. At  the  regular  entertainment  that 
evening  President  Faust  revealed  unsuspected 
skill  in  jugglery  by  firelight,  winding  up  by 
leaving  our  driver  and  one  of  the  young  ladies 
of  the  camp  foolishly  trying  to  pick  apart  the 
hard  knots  they  had  tied  in  a  handkerchief  for 
Mr.  Faust  to  loosen  by  his  "magic,"  as  he  seem- 
ingly had  "blown  away"  knots  in  his  own 
handkerchief.  Here,  too.  Miss  Emma  Hagen- 
stein  demonstrated  her  gifts  as  a  raconteur,  tell- 
ing some  very  happy  yarns  That  night  we 
slept  soundly,  thinking  of  the  drive  to  Swan 
Lake  Camp  the  next  forenoon  and  the  afternoon 
trip  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 

Mammoth  Hot  We  climbed  aboard  for  our 
Springs  fifth  day's  ride    in  a    perfect 

morning,  (jround  squirrels  saluted  us  all  the 
way  :  birds  twittered  for  us  :  anil  jolly  compan- 
ions liad  a  merry  salutation  as  they  caught  up 
with  us  or  dropped  back  near  us  in  front.  We 
were  a  happ\' company.  Then,  since  there  was 
not  to  be  anything  ver>'  exciting  on  the  morn- 
ing drive.  I  started  in  on  one  of  Irvin  Cobb's  ar- 
ticles in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  that 
week.  The  Post  was  on  sale  there  before  it  could 
have  lieen  liought  in  New  York.  Cobb  wrote 
that  week  on  "Music."  Brother  Laird  would 
rather  go  to  a  "rastlin  match"  than  to  fuss  up  and 
attend  grand  opera,  whereas  Mrs.  Lainl  deeply 
en.i(*ys  opera.  I  shall  never  forget  the  fun  we 
had  that  morning  reading  Cobb's  delightful 
comment  on  the  comic  side  of  music,  while 
every  now  and  then  our  wagon  wheels  would 
drop  nito  a  chuckhole,  and  Cobhs  diction  would 
go  dying.  At  noon  we  had  a  fine  dinner  in  one 
of  the  best  camps  of  all.  if  not.  indeed,  the  very 
Ije.st  of  all.  Tlien  in  the  afternoon  we  drove 
over  the  Hats  to  (jokien  Gate  and  wound  around 
through  the  "Hoodoo  Garden,"  down  the 
heights  to  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  We  dis- 
mounted from  our  wagons  at  the  upper  levels 
and  walked  out  over  the  immense  steaming  for- 
mations where  eleven  years  before,  one  evening. 
I  unexpertcdly  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  H.  Burdett. 
of  Burdett  College,  Boston,  strolling  about.  It 
wasdift'ereut  Ihistime.  Instead  of  the  cool  even- 
ing, it  was  the  middle  of  a  warm  day,  with  the 
glare  of  the  white  and  gray  geyserites  hurting 
our  eyes.  These  springs,  with  the  remarkable 
hills  of  sediment  they  have  built  about  them- 
selves, are  wholly  different  in  appearance  from 
the  hot  springs  of  the  geyser  liasins.  .\bout 
the-e  at  the  north  entrance  to  the  Park  beauti- 
fully traced  terraces  are  formed,  and  the  aleae  in 
the  water  furnish  every  color  of  the  spectroscope 
but  blue,  so  that  the  most  delicate  coloring  is 
mingled  with  the  wavy  lines  formed  by  the  flow 
of  the  water  and  the  s -diment  it  deposits.  One 
of  the  unlovely,  though  interesting  features  of 
the  springs  here,  is  the  effect  on  the  formations 
when  the  water  in  a  spring  ceases  to  flow.  The 
color  immediately  fades,  and  the  remaining  de- 
posits soon  succumb  to  the  effect  of  the  weather, 
andare  little  more  inviting  than  the  remains  of 
a  mortar  bpd. 

,-\fter  enjoying  ice  cream  at  one  of  the  souve- 
nir stores  and  watching  there  the  filling  of  glass 
jars  with  very  attractive  patterns  of  the  colored 
sand  that  is  f  'Und  in  the  <  anvon.  we  climbed 
into  our  w.igons  for  the  pleasant  dr  ve  back  to 
Swan  Lake  Camp,  which  we  reached  long  be- 
fore sundown.  The  Swan  Lake  people  were  not 
so  musical  as  some  of  the  others,  altho  they  gen- 
erously did  their  best.  The  rest  of  us  were  be- 
coming a  bit  weary  with  the  long  drives,  and  so 
after  the  popcorn  and  campfire.  we  straggled  off 
to  our  iileasaut  tents  for  a  sound  snooze,  tho  all 
nisht  at  this  place  I  could  hear  the  throb  of  a  wa- 
ter ram  as  it  filled  a  tank  for  camp  supplies  not 
far  from  my  fent. 

Off  For       We  swung  away    early,  as   usual. 

Spokane  next  morning,  and  soon  were  travel- 
ing gingerly  over  the  apparently  thin  crust  of 


the  lake-like  depression  of  the  Norris  (leyset 
BasMi,  where  we  saw  what  is  left  of  the  Steam 
(jrowler,  many  now  familiar  hot  springs,  aiul 
some  nasty  hot  mud  holes,  called,  for  politeness 
sake.  Paint  Pots.  Van  Antwerp  allowed  they 
reminded  him  of  a  Kentucky  kettle  of  corn  meal 
mush  blubbering  over  a  slow  fire,  but  Brother 
Evans  teought  it  too  closely  resembled  culinary 
operations  by  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Luci- 
fer. The  drive  this  day  was  a  long  one,  and  we 
were  nearing  the  end.  At  noon  we  stopped 
again  at  our  first  lunch  station,  the  Gibbon  lunch, 
in  some  ways  the  best  of  the  lot  so  far  as  variety 
and  quality  of  food  was  concerned.  They  had  a 
veritable  mob  of  people  that  day.  and  Mr.  Miles, 
the  owner  of  the  Wylie  Way.  was  there  in  person 
to  see  that  a  party  of  170  just  in  from  Yellowstone 
Station  were  well  taken  care  of.  They  arrived 
while  we  were  dining,  and  they  received  a  Presi- 
dential salute  of  cheers  from  the  Rex  crowd  and 
others. 

During  the  afternoon  we  drove  rapidly  down 
the  (jibbon  river  to  the  Madison  river,  and  the 
first  station  where  we  had  enjoyed  hot  cakes  and 
the  trimmings  the  preceding  Monday  morning. 
We  were  now  served  with  an  appetizing  supper, 
hearty  good  wishes  were  started  on  the  short  re- 
turn drive  through  Christmas  Tree  ParktoY'el- 
lowstone  Station.  Here  we  found  a  most  thank- 
ful company  of  Senegambians,  for.  our  colored 
train  help  had  found  it  rather  a  lonely  week.  The 
othertrains  were  sidetracked  there,  and  one  was 
waiting  to  go  out,  but  we  were  given  the  right  of 
way.  We  said  a  regretful  gooilbye  to  some  of 
our  friends  who  were  to  return  from  there,  not 
going  the  rest  of  the  journey  with  us;  and  then 
as  the  train  gathered  speed  and  the  evening 
shadows  fell,  we  slipped  into  our  pent-up  bunks 
again,  thinking  of  the  big  airy  tents  and  comfort- 
able beds  we  had  been  enjoying  for  a  week  in 
the  deep  silences  ot  the  Park.  But  soon  the 
clickety-click  of  wheels  crossing  rail-joints  was 
transformed  into  the  opening  bars  of  an  over- 
ture—or was  it  merely  merging  with  Julia  Bend- 
er's slumber  song?  Anyhow,  it  sounded  like  "I 
can,  >"OU  can,  we  all  can,  go  to  Spokane" — anil 
sure  enough,  we  were  on  the  way. 


Suburban  Chicago  Convention 

The  commercial  pedagogues  of  Kane,  De- 
Page,  DeKalb  and  Will  Counties  got  together 
Saturday,  January  25th,  in  the  Gregg-Aurora 
Business  College,  Aurora,  111.,  for  the  purpose 
of  orgranizing  a  commercial  teachers'  associa- 
tion. An  interesting  program  was  rendered  by 
H.  A.  Hager,  Miss  Maude  Whitemore,  and  <j. 
S.  Hamilton.  The  next  meeting  will  be  heUl 
March  l.'Jth,  in  the  same  place,  officers  will  be 
elected  and  a  permanent  organization  per- 
fected. We  wish  the  new  organization  the  suc- 
cess, its  enterprise  and  the  cause  merits. 


English   -Continued  from  page  24. 

much  I  appreciate  not  only  what 
you   have  done,  but  the    spirit  in 
which  you   have  done  it,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  manner  of  do- 
in^  it   adds    to   the  gfenerosity  of 
the  xift  itself.     I  shall  have  placed 
on   the  portrait,   which   shall,  of 
course,     be    kept    at    the    White 
House  as  you  desire,  the  circuin- 
stances  of  its  taking  and  return. 
With  heartiest  regard, 
Sincerely  Yours, 
Theodore  Roosevelt." 
Smyth,   Life  and  Writings  of  Frank- 
lin, V  10,  p  XV. 

If  no  other  object  is  achieved  by 
citing  the  foregoing  illustrations,  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  the  actual  line-up 
of  the  wording  in  letters  inay  receive 
a  little  more  direct  attention  as  con- 
tributing, next  to  the  content  matter 
itself,  rnost  substantially  to  the  im- 
pression which  the  letter  creates  up- 
on arrival  at  destination. 
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Messrs.  j;.  A.  Zartman,  formerly  of  Omaha, 
and  recently  of  the  Isle  of  the  Pines,  and  U.  C. 
Kreighbaum.  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich  .  and  recently 
in  the  Zanerian,  have  been  elected  teachers  of 
penmanship  in  the  high  schools  of  Pittsburg. 
Both  are  experienced,  proticient,  worthy  acces- 
sions to  the  Pittsburgh  rank  of  teachers. 

W.  v..  Benscoter.  head  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Wilkes- Barre,  Pa..  High 
School,  is  the  originator  of  a  new  athletic  game 
called  Union  Foot  Ball.  It  is  a  combination  of 
many  of  the  good  things  of  foot  ball,  base  ball 
and  basket  ball,  without  the  dangers  of  base  ball 
and  foot  ball.  It  is  proving  very  popular  and  we 
recently  receiveil  a  half  page  write  up  in  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  indicating  that  it  is  likely  to 
become  a  national  game,  for  neither  foot  ball 
or  base  ball  are  what  they  should  be  for  the  gen- 
eral student  boy  of  high  schools  or  colleges. 

Burton  Handy,  of  Ray,  Ind.,  is  now  principal 
of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Tri-State 
College,  Angelo,  Ind. 

F.  J.  Allen,  formerly  of  Rogers  &  Allen's 
School,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  on  Dec.  21.  sold  his 
interest  in  that  institution  to  his  partner.  Mr. 
Rogers,  who  will  conduct  the  institution  with- 
out change  of  name.  Mr.  Rogers  will  collect  all 
debtsdue  the  firm  and  hasassumedthe  payment 
of  all  liabilities. 

D.  M.  Bryant.  Heald's  College, Stockton,  Cal., 
in  sending  in  a  list  of  seventy  subscriptions  to 
The  Business  Educator  writes  as  follows  : 
"The  best  recommendation  I  can  give  The 
Business  Kdui'ATOR  is  that  each  member  in 
my  class  is  a  subscriber.  Another  club  will  fol- 
low soon." 

O.  L.  Pealer,  of  Celina.  t)..  has  purchased  the 
VanWert,  O.,  Business  College. 

G.  E.  Hess  is  teaching  commercial  work  in 
Child's  Business  College,  Providence,  R.  I.,  go- 
ing there  from  the  Bristol  County  Business 
School,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Miss  Signe  H.  Pearson,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing in  the  National  Park  Seminary,  Forest 
Glen,  Md.,  has  been  elected  to  the  position  as 
commercial  teacher  in  the  .Stockbridge,  Mass., 
High  School. 

A  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Davis-Wag- 
ner Business  College,  Norfolk,  Va..  is  W.  P. 
(jarrett.  of  Ocala.  Fla. 

The  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Mendota.  111.,  High  School,  has  been  tilled  by 
the  election  of  Miss  Bertha  Koch. 

Miss  Nellie  M.  Allen,  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  is 
teaching  commercial  work  in  the  Peekskill,  N. 
Y..  High  School. 

Mr.  K.  (i.  Allen,  for  many  years  of  the  Rogers 
&  Allen  School.  Fall  Kiver.  Mass.,  is  teaching 
commercial  work  in  the  Packard  Com'l  School, 
New  York  City. 

Miss  Lillian  Cole,  of  Central,  Pa.,  is  teaching 
penmanship  and  the  commercial  subjects  in  the 
Ashtabula,  O.,  Business  College. 


Pittsburgh  Progress 


Pupils  taking  cooking,  sewing,  drawing,  mu- 
sic, typewriting,  shop  work,  etc  ,  in  the  Pitts- 
burg, Pa..  High  Schools  now  receive  credit  the 
same  as  in  such  subjects  as  Latin,  history,  etc. 
Pupils  may  now  take  but  three  academic  sub- 
jects instead  of  four  the  first  year  and  but  two 
the  last  three  years  in  conjunction  with  such 
general  subject  as  may  be  selected. 

This  is  a  forward  move  educationally  which 
will  react  healthfully  upon  the  work  of  other 
cities.  Supt.  Heeter  is  to  be  coir.mended  for 
this  recognition  of  the  universal  in  educational 
supply  and  demand. 


CATALOGS  n 
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Remington  Notes,  issued  by  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Co..  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind 
we  receive  regularly.  It  is  always  well  laden 
with  timely  material  regarding  the  Remington 
Machine,  typewriting  generally,  and  many  oth- 
er things  of  relative  interest. 

"Hints  and  Helps  for  the  Shorthand  Student" 
by  John  Robert  Gregg,  (Jregg  Publishing  Co., 
of  New  York.  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  fifty- 
five  pages  and  cover,  price  not  given,  appears 
to  us  as  being  one  of  the  neatest  things  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  examined  and  the  best  for 
that  system.  The  engraving  is  exceptionally 
clean  cut.  and  the  hints  and  helps  are  the  es- 
sence of  lucidity  and  brevity.  The  material  in 
this  magazine-like  book  is  given  supplementary 
to  the  regular  work  given  in  the  Gregg  Manual. 

Barne's  Commercial  School.  Denver,  Colo., 
catalog  for  1912-13  comes  to  our  desk  printed 
on  a  soft  gray,  unglazed,  highly  finished  paper. 
Everything  about  it  bespeaks  a  high  graile.  pros- 
perous school,  with  enough  individuality  to  in- 
dicate a  school  of  enthusiasm,  ambition  and 
ideals. 

The  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Business  College 
catalog  is  printed  on  a  buff-colored  light-tone 
high  grade  paper  fitly  representing  the  school 
that  it  is  designed  to  promote.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  institution  last  year  and 
found  it  to  be  i|uite  in  keeping  with  the  illustra- 
tions and  representations  of  the  catalog,  which 
we  regret  to  say  is  not  always  the  case  with 
school  conditions  and  their  catalogs.  The  cata- 
log in  question  is  covered  by  a  richly  colored 
water  silk  like,  llexible.  light  weightcardboard, 
with  heavily  embossed  title  in  gold  with  hinge 
and  clasp  effects. 

One  of  the  best  catalogs  of  the  month  is  re- 
ceived from  the  Joplin,  Mo.,  Business  College 
G.  W.  Weatherly,  president  and  it  is  beautifully 
illustrated  and  printed  on  cream  paper  of  the 
egg  shell  type,  cover  is  embossed  and  printed  in 
gold,  red  and  green,  quite  an  attractive  combi- 
nation. 

The  Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Mad- 
ison. Wis.,  issuad  one  of  the  most  costly  and 
high  grade  caialogs  received  at  the  office  dur- 
ing the  vear  It  is  printed  on  brown  paper,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  contains  two  colored  mount- 
ings of  the  Capitol  and  city,  and  truthfully  repre- 
sents the  progressive,  prosperous  school  it  de- 
picts. 

"The  Accountancy  Institute  of  Los  Angeles" 
is  the  title  of  a  Bulletine  issued  by  the  Educa- 
tional Department  of  the  Y'.  M.  C.  A.  Associa- 
tion. Los  Angeles.  California.  It  is  a  46  page 
document,  revealing  an  exceptionally  well 
planned  and  thorough  course  in  accounting. 
Mr.  O.  T.  Johnston,  C.  P.  A.,  the  Principal,  is 
well  known  to  many  of  our  rea<lers  and  to  the 
business  college  fraternity  The  scope  of  the 
work  and  the  ethical  standards  are  such  as  to 
lead  to  high  business  efficiency.  We  wish  to 
congratulate  the  spirit  and  achievements  of  the 
exceptional  work  being  done  by  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  at  Los  Angeles,  the  accountancy  being 
course  being  but  one  of  many  which  it  offers. 

King's  Business  College.  Raleigh  and  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  has  issued  this  year  a  catalog  which 
is  among  the  more  expensive  class  which 
reaches  our  desk,  indicating  prosperous  as  well 
as  progressive  schools.  Numerous  half-tone  il- 
lustrations and  decorative  initials  printed  in 
colors  make  it  qutite  attractive. 

■The  Practical  Fellow"  is  the  title  of  a  period- 
ical which  reaches  our  desk  frequently  from 
Wilson's  Modern  Business  College  of  Seattle, 
containing  as  it  does  an  account  of  the  work  of 
the  school  as  written  by  its  pupils,  together  with 
advertising  material. 

The  Drake  Business  College.  Jersey  City,  N. 
J.  recently  issued  a  buff  covered  and  colored 
catalog  of  good  quality,  printed  with  brown  ink 
and  profusely  illustrated  with  schoolroom 
scenes. 


"Portland  School  of  Accountancy"  is  the  title 
of  a  most  excellent  booklet  of  18  pages,  issued 
by  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Y'oung 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, Mr.  Robert  C.  French,  Educational  Secre- 
tary, anil  L.  L.  Hartley.  Superintendent  of  Ac- 
countancy and  Commercial  School  Work.  Any 
one  interested  in  an  up-to  date,  high  grade, 
flexible  course  would  do  well  to  secure  a  copy 
of  this  bulletin. 

The  Belleville.  Ontario  Business  College 
shows  a  creditable,  well-illustrated  catalog  indi- 
cating up-to-date  instruction  in  the  commercial 
subjects. 

The  following  works  in  Pitman's  "Common 
Commodities  of  Commerce"  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Philadelphia,  Pa..  H  igh  Schools : 

Rubber— Production  and  utilization  of  the 
raw  product; 

Silk  — Its  production  and  manufacture; 

Tea— From  (irower  to  Consumer: 

Coffee— From  Grower  to  Consumer; 

Oil— Animal,  \egetable.  essential  and  mineral. 

These  works  are  published  at  75  cents  in 
cloth  binding  by  ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2 
West  45  Street,  New  >"ork. 

The  brightest,  brainiest,  neatest,  most  original 
little  school  journal  which  comes  to  our  desk  is 
issued  by  the  Wilkes- Barre,  Pa.,  Business  Col- 
lege, entitled  "Dodson's  Magazine." 

Strayer's  Business  College.  Philadelphia,  Pa  , 
sent  us  a  catalog  of  their  institution  which  is  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  The  catalog  is  bound 
in  brown  cardboard  and  shows  photographs  of 
instructors,  school  rooms  and  students.  It  is 
printed  in  brown  and  green  on  highly  finished 
cream  paper.  The  penmanship  of  that  school  is 
now  under  the  direction  <if  J.  S.  Lilly,  who  has 
prepared  himself  especially  in  this  work. 

A  circular  213x37  inches  has  been  received 
frcim  the  Merchants  and  Bankers  Business 
Training  School,  Newark,  N.  J  .  showing  294 
photographs  of  former  students,  who  are  now  in 
positions,  and  numerous  school  room  scenes. 
The  circular  is  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary 
and  should  bring  the  desired  results. 

\  fine  calendar  has  been  received  from  the 
Cambia  Business  College,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  E. 
G.  Jones  and  A.  E.  Hughes,  proprietors.  It 
represents  high  art  in  phonography  and  surely 
should  be  good  advertising  for  that  institution. 

The  Tri-State  Journal,  published  in  the  inter- 
ests cif  the  TriStale  Commercial  College,  Keo- 
kuk. Iowa,  is  before  us.  It  contains  a  well  got- 
ten up  heading  in  pen  and  ink  by  C.  C.  Martin, 
who  is  doing  very  efficient  work  along  that 
line. 

The  Tarkio,  Mo.,  College  Bulletin,  published 
quarterly  in  the  interests  of  that  college  con- 
tains ciuite  complete  information  regarding  that 
institution.  The  penmanship  wfirk  is  in  charge 
of  E.  V.  MiCullough. 

Draughn's  Practical  Business  College,  (jreen- 
ville,  S.  C,  is  sending  out  some  high-class 
advertising  matter  in  the  form  of  a  four- 
page  folder  and  a  well  written  circular  let- 
ter with  a  check  of  SI4.00  payable  in  tuition. 
The  check  is  written  in  a  very  free,  graceful 
style  by  the  penmanship  teacher  of  that  institu- 
tion, Paul  (J'Hara,  who  is  becon  ing  very  fine 
in  this  subject. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  (iregg 

announce  the  marriage  of  their 

daughter 

Emma  E. 

to 

Mr.  Norman  B  Good 

Wednesday,  October  the  sixteenth 

nineteen  hundreti  and  twelve 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

At  Home 

after 

November  1,  1P12 

837  (jordon  Street 

Allentown.  Pa 


Re  on  Time,  Easter  Time,  a'  Good  Time,  Atlantic  City,   on  the  Ocean,  March  20,  21,  22,  1913. 
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"Business  Success"  was  the  title  of  an  address 
delivered  by  Nathan  B.  Stone,  preprielor  of 
Yale  Business  College  before  the  N.  H.  H.  S. 
Commercial  (jraduates'  Club,  Dec.  10,  and  re- 
ported in  the  New  Haven,  Conn..  Times-Lead- 
ei  Dec.  12. 1S>12.  We  have  never  read  a  better 
business  address. 

C.  H.  Mumma,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  excellent  commercial  department  in  the 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  High  School,  has  accepted  a 
similar  position  in  the  Technical  High  School 
Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  D.  Hrunner,  an  Indiana  man,  is  a  new  short- 
hand teacher  in  the  Hollman  Business  College, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

M.  F.  Bellows  is  now  hokling  a  position  as 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Utica,  N.  Y,  High 
School. 

F.  E.  Oneth,  who  has  recently  been  with  the 
Zanerian  Art  College,  Columbus.  Ohio,  has 
closed  a  contract  as  Supervisor  of  Penmanship 
in  the  Wabash,  Indiana,  Public  Schools. 

Will  C.  Cope,  who  has  been  teaching  in  Mer- 
rill College,  Stamford,  Conn.,  has  changed  his 
location,  having  recently  accepted  a  position 
with  Drake  College,  Newark,  N,  J, 

C.  A.  Needles,  of  Angola,  Ind.,  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Cass  Technical  High 
School,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Mr.  Needles  has  been 
teaching  in  the  Tri-State  College.  Angola,   Ind. 

The  position  as  head  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment in  the  South  High  School,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  is  held  by  H.  W.  Jacobs,  who  has 
had  charge  of  similar  work  in  the  Taylorville, 
111.,  High  School  during  the  past  fall. 

W.  S.  Seyler,  of  Latrobe,  Pa.,  Commercial 
College,  has  taken  a  position  as  manager  anfl 
head  of  the  commercial  department  in  the  Iowa 
Success  Shorthand  School,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Miss  Clara  E.  Townsend,  the  lady  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  shorthand  work  in  the  State 
Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass.,  is  to  head  the 
commercial  work  in  the  Orange,  N.  J.,  High 
School. 

"The  more  we  use  it  the  better  we  like  it. 
September  number  is  alone  worth  the  price." 

RoBT.  L.  Johnson, 
Com'l.  Dept.  Jackson   Tenn..  School  of  Busi- 
ness. 


Miss  G.  R.  Severence,  last  year  with  the  Hin- 
man  Com'l  School.  Lynn.  Mass.,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  teacher  of  commercial  subjects  in 
the  Martinsburg,  W.  \'a..  High  School,  follow- 
ing Mr.  Waynant. 

Robin  L.  Hamilton,  for  some  time  with  the 
Kockford,  HI.,  High  School,  is  now  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  High  School. 

Charles  E.  Bowman,  recently  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Watertown,  N. 
Y.,  High  School,  has  been  elected  to  a  corres- 
ponding position  in  the  Everett,  Mass.,  High 
School. 

J.  W.  Lallathin  is  teaching  commercial  work 
in  the  MacCormac  School,  Chicago,  having 
gone  there  from  the  Elliott  Com'l  School, 
Wheeling,  W.  \'a. 

The  commercial  work  in  the  Connersville, 
Ind.,  High  School  is  now  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  W.  K.  Mizer,  recently  of  Martins 
Kerry,  Ohio. 

Mr.  C.  C  Guy ett,  manager  of  Spencer's  Busi- 
ness College,  has  employed  A.  L.  Straub,  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  as  a  commercial  teacher. 

Miss  A.  D.  Fuller,  of  Brooklyn,  has  been 
elected  as  commercial  teacher  in  the  Hasbrouck 
Heights,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

The  Mankato  Commercial  College,  Mankato, 
Minn.,  has  added  to  its  excellent  staff  of  teach- 
ers, J.  D.  Carter,  of  Abilene,  Kansas. 

H,  A.  Roush  is  the  new  head  of  the  commer- 
cial department  of  Brown's  Business  College, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  T.  Burke,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Sadler  Bryant  &  Stratton 
Business  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Ethel  H.  Dow,  who  taught  during  the  fall 
in  the  Medford,  Mass.,  High  School,  has  ac- 
cepted a  new  position  in  the  Gilbertville,  Mass., 
High  School. 

The  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Medford, 
Mass.,  High  School  is  Robert  Viergever,  re- 
cently with  the  Jackson  University  of  Business, 
Chillicothe,  Mo. 

Allen  R  Moyer,  Bechtelsville,  Pa.,  writes  as 
follows:  "Enclosed  find  one  dollar  for  which 
please  renew  my  subscription  to  the  H.  E.  for 
another  year. 

This  is  the  tenth  year  I  am  subscribing  for  the 
paper  and,  like  wine,  it  is  improving  every 
year. 

Wishing  you  continued  success  for  a  better 
B.  E.  (if  it  can  be  improved,)  I  remain,"  etc. 


Cl'T  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY  WITH  CHECK 

to  General  Secretary  of  N.  C.  T.  F.  and  receive  your  Membership  Card.    Your  name  on  our  Mem- 
bership List  will  make  the  inlluence  and  usefulness  t)f  the  Federation  One  greater. 

"/«   Union   There  Is  Strength" 

National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 

Is  the  t>nly  organized  hotly  of  Commercial  Teachers. 
APPLICATION'  FOR  .MEMBERSHIP 

Date 


I  hereby  apply  for  metnbcrship  /«  the  National  Comtnercial  Teachers'  feder- 
ation,  and  desire  to  be  affiliated  with  the  following  Associations  : 
—  National  Busine.ss  Tfachebs'  association 

-Malie  (heck    lip  N  ATIONAL  Ph  1\"  ATE  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  .MANAGEKS'  ASSOCIATION 

iwislte  Sections  _    NATIONAL  SHORTHAN  D  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

yiui    wish    to       National  HuiH  SCHOOL  CoM.MERciAL  Teachers' ASSOCIATION 

.loin  National  Penmanshii' Teachers' Association 

Membership  entitles  you  to  one  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of  Convention  Proceedings,  papers, 
and  any  other  publications  issued  by  theFederation,  also  admittance  to  all  meetings  of  the  Federation 

Name Street 

City State..- 

School Position 

New  application  must  be  accompanied  with  membership  fee  of  S3. 00,  which  entitles  applicant  to 
Federation  and  one  Association.  Additional  associations  are  7r)C.  Annual  dues  are  SI. 50.  Pri- 
vate School  Managers' Association  S.S  00.  Make  all  remittances  to  Walter  K.  Ingersoll,  CJeneral 
Secretary,  P.  O.  B.ix  88r>,  Purtlaiiil,  Oregon. 
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"Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  National 
League  of  the  Business  Educators"  is  now 
completed  and  published  in  pamphlet  form,  a 
copy  of  which  can  be  had  by  application  to  Mr. 
O.  A.  Hoffman,  J'resident  228  Third  St.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  Anyone  interested  in  this  organ- 
ization will  do  well  to  look  the  document  over. 

The  Cleveland  Business  University  Company 
publishes  one  of  the  most  attractively  covered 
folders  ever  received  at  this  office,  showing  its 
location  in  the  magnificent,  fourteen  story,  En- 
gineers' building.  L.  C.  Lanning  is  president 
and  W.  R.  Scott,  secretary.  We  wish  the  new 
institution  the  success  it  deserves. 

The  Indiana  Business  College  has  received  an 
excellent  five-page,  illustrated  write-up  in  the 
Union  Traction  Magazine,  November  1012,  at 
Muncie,  Ind. 

"The  News  Letter"  published  by  the  Barnes' 
Commercial  School,  Denver,  Colo.,  is  one  of  the 
best  commercial  school  advertising  journals 
which  comes  to  our  desk. 

The  Commercial  Record  is  the  title  of  a  splen- 
didly gotten  up  journal  in  the  interests  of  the 
Ralston  Commercial  School,  printed  on  excep- 
tionally fine  paper,  and  is  a  fit  representative  of 
the  new  institution,  which  is  so  typical  of  mod- 
ern needs  in  education. 

"Haskell !  A  School  with  Ideals",  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  is  the  title  of  an  exceptionally  well  print- 
ed and  written  magazine  published  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  Indian  training  .School, 
of  which  C.  E.  Birch  is  principal.  It  occurred  to 
us  that  this  would  prove  to  be  an  excellent  mod- 
el after  which  many  commercial  schools  could 
profitably  pattern  their  advertising. 

The  McTavish  Business  College,  Edmonton, 
.\lberta.  Can.,  issues  a  splendid  line  of  booklets 
advertising  that  institution,  in  which  we  find 
some  splendid  penmanship  and  pen  work  from 
M.  A.  Albin,  the  well  known  and  highly  pro- 
ficient penman. 

S.  McVeigh,  of  the  Bliss  Business  College, 
of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  in  December  1912, 
was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
North  Adams  Savings  Bank,  indicating  that  he 
stands  high  in  the  community,  and  his  excellent 
work  is  appreciated. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received  from 
the  following  :  Cambria  Business  College, 
Johnstown,  Pa. ;  The  Central  Teachers'  Agency, 
Columbus,  O.;  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. ;  Southwestern  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
O.;  Humboldt,  Iowa,  College;  Vermont  Busi- 
ness College,  Burlington,  Vt.;  .Spencerian 
Commercial  School,  Louisville,  Ky.,  H.  M, 
Rowe  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Drake  Colleges,  Jersey  City,  Bayonne,  N, 
J.;  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  Commercial  College; 
Remington  Notes:  DuBois.  Pa.,  College  of 
Business;  The  (iregg  Publishing  Co.;  Barnes' 
Bulletin,  Barnes  Bus.  College.  St.  Louis:  Otis 
Byron  Thomas,  Entertainer,  Wapakoneta,  Ohi  o 

"The  Central  Digest,"  a  well-edited  and 
printed  journal  issued  in  the  interests  of  The 
Central  High  School,  Chatanooga,  Tenn.,  being 
the  County  High  School,  located  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  that  city.  The  December  number  was 
dedicated  to  the  Commercial  Department,  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Selcer.  The  various  contribu- 
tions have  been  contributed  by  the  students 
themselves,  and  bespeak  splendid  educational 
qualifications,  not  only  in  the  commercial  sub- 
jects, but  in  English  and  general  knowledge  as 
well.  The  Institution  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  its  kind  in  the  South,  and  compares 
favorably  with  the  best  anywhere. 

On  January  22nd,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  boys  and  girls  won  diplomas  from  the  Pierce 
School  of  Business,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
forty-seventh  Annual  Commencement  Exer- 
cises were  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Sena- 
tor Theo.  Button  of  Ohio,  and  ex-Congressman 
Bede  of  Minnesota  were  the  principal  speakers. 


A  Warm,  Cordial,  Sea  Breeze,  Beneficial  Time,   Atlantic  Cit)-,  N.  J.,  March  20,  21,  22,  1913. 
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What  Are  You  r 
Going  To  Do? 

CHAS.  T.   CRAOIN. 

Molyoke,  Mass.. 

Thompson's  Business 

School. 
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THE    BUYERS 

(A  STORY  OF  THREE  GIRLS) 

Three  of  a  Kind 

I  don't  mean  by  that,  that  they  were  just 
alike;  but  they  were  all  of  the  feminine  prender, 
and  decidedly  feminine  at  that.  Xothinjj  noisy 
or  boisterous  or  mannish  about  any  of  the  three: 
clean,  wholesome,  good-looking  girls  who 
came  into  the  big  school  at  a  New  York  city 
suburb  up  along  the  line  of  the  Central. 

There  were  lots  of  such  girls  who  came  into 
that  school  for  it  had  a  national  reputation, 
and  unlike  some  schools  deserved  it,  and  lived 
up  to  its  reputation  ;  for  it  was  not  one  of  those 
schools  which  take  what  money  you  have,  give 
you  cheap  instruction  from  inferior  teachers 
and  leave  you  when  you  get  through,  if  any 
hiDg.  worse  off  than  when  you  started,  for  the 
kind  of  schools  which  employs  cheap  teachers 
and  costly  solicitors  generally  gives  you  a  lot  of 
information  that  isn't  so.  because  the  instructors 
do  not  know  a  great  deal  that  is  so  and  they 
have  to  till  up  with  something:  and,  as  Old 
Josh  Billings  used  to  say,  "It  is  better  not  to 
know  so  III  iich  then  it  is  to  know  so  much  that 
it  ain't  so," 

Well  these  three  girls  had  graduated  from  a 
country  high  school  in  a  small  city  about  forty 
miles  from  the  school  they  decideil  to  at- 
tend. They  were  alike  in  this;  that  each  was  in- 
dustrious, near  in  personal  appearance,  about 
twenty  years  old  ami  determined  to  accomplish 
all  she  could  for  the  time  and  money  she  could 
give  to  a  bushiess  education,  tor  there  was  little 
opportunity  in  their  home  town  for  any  employ- 
ment and  each  belonged  to  a  family  poor 
enough  to  need  some  help  on  the  part  of  the 
eirls. 

Two  of  the  girls  were  in  my  department  of  the 
big  school,  for  at  that  time  I  had  charge  of  the 
advanced  bookkeeping.  The  other  girl,  Helen 
Wade,  was  in  the  shorthand  department,  but 
she  used  to  come  down  to  my  penmanship  class 
and  do  a  little  rapid  calculation  exercises  I 
gave.  She  impressed  me  as  by  far  the  most 
brilliant  girl  of  the  three  for  ^he  was  rapid  with 
her  pen  and  pencil  and  they  gave  her  that  repu- 
tation up  stairs  in  the  shorthand  rooms.  She 
Wjis  small  and  slight  in  personal  appearance, 
with  chestnut  brown  hair  and  gray  eyes  and 
lips  thai  set  tight  together  when  she  went 
through  an  exercise  like  lightning. 

Of  the  two  girls  in  my  "department,  tirace 
Stanley  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  best  female 
bookkeepers  I  ever  had.  She  rarely  asked  a 
question,  when  she  did  it  was  about  something 
that  meant  something.  Her  work  was  neat  and 
she  followed  instructions  exactly,  and  the  result 
was  that  her  books  always  got  an  A- 1  mark 
when  they  came  up  for  inspection. 

More  than  that  she  was  a  nice  writer  and  her 
tigures  were  a  joy  and  delight.  She  was  a  rath- 
er a  good-looking  blonde  though  no  SIO.OOO 
beauty.  Her  clothing  was  alway  clean  and  of 
excellent  fit.  while  it  was  evidently  of  cheap 
quality.  She  wore  no  jewelry  whatever,  and 
was  the  kind  of  a  girl  you  would  not  get  sick  of 
seeing  around  the  oftice. 

The  third,  a  brunette,  and  most  striking  of  the 
three  I  am  telling  you  about  was  Ruth  May- 
hew.  She  was  tall,  rather  stately  in  appearance 
and  always  beautifully  dressed.  I  often  used  to 
wonder  how  she  got  those  matchless  shirt-waists 
and  tine  fitting  suits  she  wore,  for  I  knew  she 
had  almost  no  money  and  they  looked  like 
gowns  and  waists  from  Paris.  I  found  out  after- 
wards that  she  made  them  herself  and  she  could 
fit  as  well  as  make  and  that  she  looked  after  the 
dress  of  the  other  two.    But  as  a  bookkeeper  she 


seemed  to  mf'almnst  absolutely  hopeless.  She 
worked  like  a  "nailer"  and  it  was  not  an  un- 
common thins:  to  find  her  with  a  red  nose  and 
watery  eyes  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's  struggle 
with  her  trial  balance,  which  would  not  come 
right. 

She  had  a  fatal  facility  in  muddling  things  up 
and  it  was  impossible  to  get  through  her  head 
the  intricacies  of  special  column  journals,  sales- 
books  and  cash  books.  She  struggled  along 
hopelessly  in  the  rear. 

After  a  month  or  so  she  wanted  to  try  short- 
hand and  I  advised  her  to  do  it  for  she  seemed 
a  girl  of  much  intelligence  and  of  pleasing  man- 
ners, but  at  shorthand  she  was  a  worse  failure 
than  she  was  at  bookkeeping. 

She  could  not  possibly  get  those  vowel  sounds, 
which,  of  course,  have  never  troubled  j'ow, 
through  her  good-looking  head  and  if  you  can't 
hit  the  vowel  sounds  with  reasonable  accuracy 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  bother  much  with  short- 
hantl  unless  you  get  one  of  those  systems  that 
don't  need  any  position  and  that  hitch  the 
vowels  all  on  and  she  would  have  failed  even 
then,  for  they  are  not  so  much  easier  than  old 
Isaac  Pitman's  after  all. 

1  had  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  success  of 
Grace  Stanley,  and  the  shorthand  teachers  up- 
stairs said  that  Helen  Wade  was  a"top-notcher". 
whatever  that  may  be.  but  my  heart  sank  when  I 
thought  of  Ruth  Mayhew. 

Well  the  girls  went  a  year,  which  wiih  us  was 
ten  months,  and  the  first  two  obtained  their  di- 
plomas without  difficulty,  but  Ruth  Mayhew,  for 
her  life  could  not  pass  the  examination,  and  had 
to  go  out  with  a  certificate  of  honorable  men- 
tion, for  good  conduct,  perfect  attendance  and 
industry. 

GETTING   A  JOB 

When  you  graduate  from  a  business  school,  of 
course  you  want  a  job.  The  big  school  was 
located  in  a  thriving  manufacturing  city  of  more 
than  200,000  inhabitants,  far  away  from  the 
shadows  of  New  York  or  Chicago,  which  meant 
that  it  had  splendid  retail  stores  and  big  whole- 
sale stoies  covering  the  towns  of  that  rich  north- 
ern section  of  New  York.  So  there  never  was 
much  difficulty  in  finding  a  position  for  worthy 
graduates  and  some  not  so  worthy  though  the 
school  was  particular  about  sending  out  itsstu- 
tients  as  a  school  ought  to  be,  "A  tree  is  known 
by  its"  fruit."  and  that  is  true  of  many  things, 
schools  among  them. 

Well,  the  first  one  to  find  a  position  was  Helen 
Wade.  She  had  a  place  offered  her  in  a  law  of- 
fice down  in  the  big  Powell  building,  where 
there  were  hundreds  of  lawyers  and  other  pro- 
fessional men.  Her  pay  was  not  very  large  to 
start  on,  seven  or  eight  dollars  a  week  but  the 
work  was  of  a  kind  that  was  likely  to  increase 
her  knowledge  of  business  and  business  life  and 
she  was  glad  to  get  it. 

The  great  department  store  of  Warren.  Har- 
per it  Hyde,  the  biggest  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  gathered  in  Orace  Stanley  as  an  assist- 
ant in  the  bookkeeping  department  where  more 
than  fifty  bookkeepers  and  assistants  were  em- 
ployed, for  it  was  an  immense  $6,000,000  house 
with  wholesale  and  retail  department,  and  the 
retail  departments  were  the  finest  in  that  part  of 
the  state.  Her  pay  was  about  the  same  as  that 
of  Helen  Wade,  seven  or  eight  dollars  a  week  tt> 
begin.  It  was  play  for  her  to  do  the  work  in  her 
department  for  it  did  not  take  her  all  day  to  run 
up  a  column  of  figures  and  she  knew  when  it 
was  right. 

But  with  Ruth  Mayhew  it  was  a  ditferent 
proposition.  The  school  hesitated  to  send  her 
to  any  place.  She  knew  nothing  of  stenography 
and  her  bookkeeping  was  so  uncertain  that  we 
did  not  tike  to  place  her  where  we  felt  she  was 
pretty  sure  to  make  a  failure.  But  the  three 
girls  were  bound  to  stick  together,  and  she  was 
determined  not  to  go  back  home.  So  she  said, 
"I  will  take  a  position  as  a  sales-girl  in  the 
Warren.  Harper  &  Hyde  Department  store  if  I 
can  get  it."  And  the  school  manager  gave  her  a 
nice  letter  of  introduction  and  sent  her  down 
there. 

It  was  the  month  of  September,  and  business 
that  year  was  extremely  dull.  The  only  place 
they  had  to  give  her  was  a  half  day  and  Saturday 
night  job  down-stairs  in  the  tin  department 
where  she  sold  tin  kettles,  and  wash  boilers  and 
pans  and  toasting  forks  and  things  of  that  kind 
Bnd  the  pay  was  four  dollars  a  week  and  a  small 
persentHge  on  the  amount  of  sales. 


A  HARD  ROAD  TO  TRAVEL 

It  was  not  an  encouraging  outlook,  and  finally 
she  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  go  upstairs  in 
the  ofhce  and  just  to  add  columns  of  figures. 
They  had  lots  of  girls  whose  only  business  was 
ty  make  up  the  sales  tickets  as  they  came  in 
from  the  various  department  clerks  and  send  the 
footings  on  to  the  bookkeepers.  But  she  couldn't 
do  that,  or  at  any  rate,  if  she  did  do  it,  she  was 
so  slow  about  it  that  it  didn't  pay.  and  so  she 
went  back  into  the  tin  department  again.  And 
still  the  girls  stuck  together- 
After  a  couple  of  months  each  of  the  girls  got 
a  raise  of  a  dollar  a  week  and  drew  about  S9.00. 
But  poor  Ruth  still  pegged  along  on  less  than 
five  and  a  percentage  which  rarely  amounted  to 
more  than  50  cents. 

A  SURPRISE  PARTY 

One  evening  in  November  I  was  surprised  to 
get  an  invitation  for  an  evening  party  to  be  held 
at  the  rooms  of  Wade.  Stanley  and  Mayhew,  513 
South  Avenue,  Fourth  fioor.  I  found  that  the 
head  of  the  shorthand  department  had  also  re- 
ceived a  similar  invitation,  and  so  had  his  as- 
sistant and  Miss  Cutler,  the  head  of  the  type- 
writing department. 

The  invitations  were  beautifully  written  in 
the  fine  hand  of  Grace  Stanley  with  R.  S.  \'.  P. 
in  the  left  hand  corner  and  we  R.  S.  V.  P.'d 
that  we  would  come  with  pleasure,  and  when 
the  evening  came  we  "corned,"  and  it  was  an 
amazing  spectacle  that  met  our  vision  as  we  en- 
tered the  large  pasted  room  on  the  fourth  fioor 
of  that  tumble  dttwn  old  building  at  513  South 
Avenue. 

I  don't  believe  I  have  ever  seen  a  more  strik- 
ingly picturesque  apartment  than  these  three 
girls  had  made  out  of  that  big  old  room  which 
had  evidently  at  one  time  been  at  artist's  studio. 

The  room  was  about  thirty  feet  long  and  near- 
ly as  wide  with  glass  windows  in  the  roof  and 
side,  and  an  alcove  big  enough  to  hold  two  nar- 
row iron  beds,  at  one  side.  It  was  pretty  evident 
that  a  fine  looking  dressing  case  at  one  end  was 
a  folding  bed  in  disguise  But  there  were  loveiy 
rugs  on  the  fioor  and  a  great  bear  skin  and  on 
the  walls  there  were  pictures  of  excellent  sub- 
jects and  squares  of  tapestry  and  one  thing  or 
other  out  of  the  common  that  made  the  room  de- 
lightful to  look  upon. 

There  was  a  piano  too,  an  old  fashioned 
square  Steinway,  and  you  know  they  don't 
make  any  belter  piano  than  the  old  fashioned 
Steinway,  though  they  are  much  out  of  style 
and  now  you  can't  buy  one  unless  you  get  it 
out  of  some  junk  shop. 

There  was  a  gas  stove  and  a  sink,  but  these 
were  hidden  by  a  costly  looking  Japanese 
screen  and  the  other  evidences  of  housekeeping 
were  also  skillfully  disguised  by  curtains  and 
hangings.  In  the  center  of  the  room  was  spread 
around  table  with  a  chatting  dish  and  coffee 
percolator  and  tea  urn  and  there  were  the  three 
girls,  all  beautifully  dressed. 

If  Ihey  had  been  getting  $50  a  week  the  cos- 
tume:' would  not  have  appeared  more  perfect, 
though  there  was  mighty  little  jewelry  about  it, 
I  must  say  it  took  me  several  seconds  to  get  my 
breath  bark  after  I  looked  around  upon  this  tlis- 
play  of  quiet  magnificence  for  there  was  noth- 
ing cheap  or  tawdry  about  it  and  the  girls  them- 
selves looked  well-fed  and  happy. 

We  were  cordially  received  and  passed  a  most 
enjoyable  evening  for  Ruth  Mayhew  could 
play  and  play  well  and  the  other  girls  could  join 
in  singing  and  thev  bad  read  good  books  and 
we  had  some  recitations  and  card  games  and 
then  we  had  creamed  oysters  and  tea  and  coffee 
and  I  don't  know  what  else  for  light  refresh- 
ments, and  we  went  home  pretty  nearly  par- 
alyzed. 

"How  in  thunder  do  you  suppose  they  do  it.', 
said  Butler  the  shorthand  man.  "Have  they 
robbed  a  bank,  or  got  on  the  right  side  of  the  old 
man"  and  are  getting  fifty  dollars  a  week,  or 
what  in  creation  do  you  suppose  is  the  cause  of 
all  this  magnificence?"  Search  me,  I  answered 
weakly. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  WOMAN 

"I  will  tell  you  one  thing  that  is  the  cause  of 
it,"  said  little  Miss  Cutler,  the  typewriter  in- 
structor. "It  is  Ruth  Mayhew.  I  don't  suppose 
you  superior  mortals,"  referring  to  Butler  and 
myself,  "know  the  difference  between  silk  that 
cost  sixty  cents  a  yard  antl  silk  that  cost  six 
ilollars.    But,  stunning    as  th(»se   gowns    were 
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tliey  were  all  of  very  cheap  material,  and  you 
can  bet,  though  I  hope  you  lion't.  that  Kiith 
Mayhew  made  all  three  of  them.  Those  girls 
are  not  getting  money  enough  to  pay  for  any 
such  rigs  as  those,  but  how  in  creation  they  got 
that  other  stutT  is  more  than  I  can  figure  out." 

Butler  and  myself  wondered  and  spoke  about 
it  occasionally,  but  we  didn't  have  nerve 
enough  to  go  to  work  and  find  out;  but  the  two 
women  did,  and  they  were  not  satisrted  until 
they  knew  all  about  it.  They  captured  Helen 
Wade,  the  stenographer,  and  cornered  her;  and 
Helen  Wade  told  the  whole  story. 

HOW  THEY   DID  IT 

They  could  live  on  their  salary  of  S8  00  be- 
cause the  city  was  not  a  very  expensive  one. 
They  could  get  a  good  room  for  tw-o  dollars  a 
week  or  a  room  for  two  girls  for  83.00  a  week 
and  you  can  get  table  board  for  $3.50  and  that 
left  them  a  couple  of  dollars  for  washing,  cloth- 
ing and  amusements.  It  used  up  the  SH.OO  but 
Ruth  Mayhew  didn't  have  IfS.OO.  Five  was 
nearer  her  figure  and  she  was  determined  not  to 
go  back  home,  and  the  girls  were  determined 
not  to  have  her  go  back  home. 

She  said,  "If  I  could  only  get  up  into  the  de- 
partment where  they  really  sell  things;  lean 
sell  if  I  can't  keep  books  or  make  pot  hooks; 
but  I  can  sell  if  they  give  me  something  to  sell, 
besides  tin  pans,  wash  boilers  and  things  of  that 
kind." 

So,  they  decided  they  would  help  her  to  hang 
on  until  a  better  opening  came.  Then,  they 
decided  to  get  a  room  big  enough  for  all.  and  to 
hang  together  and  live  in  some  kind  of  shape. 

They  saw  a  real  estate  man  and  told  him  what 
they  wanted.  He  happened  to  be  the  owner  of 
this  old  building  down  on  South  .\venue  which 
would  soon  be  torn  down  for  business  purposes 
and  he  told  them  to  go  and  look  at  the  old  art- 
ist's  studio  on  the  top  floor,  up  four  fiigtits  of 
rickety  stairs.  The  locality  was  respectable 
enough  although  anything  but  fashionable  and 
the  girls  looked  it  over. 

The  first  two  were  dismayed  but  Kuth  May- 
hew saw  great  possibilities  in  the  large,  high- 
ceiled,  well-lighted  room  and  so  it  was  decided 
that  she  should  act  as  housekeeper  and  general 
directorof  the  rooms  and  the  three  girls  should 
pool  their  salaries  and  keep  house  taking  only 
their  lunches  down  town  at  noon. 

They  found  they  had  about  thirty  dollars  be- 
tween them  with  which  to  start  operations  and 
Ruth  Mayhew  was  appointed  to  buy  the  neces- 
sary furnishings  and  then  she  developed  the 
talent  that  afterwards  made  her  one  of  the  best 
paid  women  in  the  city.  For  she  showed  an  ab- 
solute genius  in  hunting  up  things  that  looked 
pretty  well  or  could  be  made  to  look  pretty  well 
by  judicious  mending  and  she  bought  these  at 
ridiculous  figures. 

The  beautiful  rugs  that  covered  the  floors 
would  not  have  stood  close  inspection.  They 
were  badly  moth  eaten  and  she  bought  them  for 
a  song  in  a"  junk  shop  down  town  where  all 
kindsofsecond-handstuff  came  in.  The  three 
girls  stained  the  floors  themselves  they  were 
fully  up  to  that.  Ami  they  painted  the  dado 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  walls.  Then  she 
ran  across  in  the  junk  room  of  the  Warren  Harp- 
er &  Hyde  wholesale  department  a  lot  of  odds 
andendsof  tapestry  which  had  become  stained 
and  thrown  out  as  practically  worthless  these 
they  gave  her  for  a  trifle,  and  the  girls  washed 
them  and  colored  them  with  water  colors  and 
aniline  dyes  or  something  of  that  kind  that  made 
them  look  almost  the  real  thing  and  tacked  it  on 
the  walls  with  mottoes  which  they  painted 
themselves. 

The  pictures  were  purchased  for  almost  noth- 
ing in  the  second-hand  stores  around  town. 
She  knew  a  good  picture  when  she  saw  it,  some- 
thing that  few  people  do.  These  were  mostly 
reproductionsof  etchings,  paintings  or  engrav- 
ings by  cheap  processes.  And  the  frames 
som.e  of  them  were  regiided  with  the 
cheap  gilt  that  you  buy  in  bottles  for 
twenty-five  cents.  While  others,  they  had 
made  from  rustic  oak  which  they  got  from  waste 
at  the  furniture  factory  just  across  the  way  up 
the  avenue  without  cost. 

Of  course  the  room  would  not  have  stood 
close  inspection  but  the  cost  of  the  materials  in 
it  was  absurdly  small  and  the  three  girls  had 
brought  from  home  beds  and  bedding   and  quite 


a  number  of  household  utensils.  That  was  the 
way  they  furnished  the  room. 

The  piano  was  a  rare  find.  Kuth  ran  across  it 
at  an  auction  of  the  effects  of  an  old  family 
which  had  gone  to  pieces.  One  by  one  the 
sons  and  daughters  had  died  away  and  finally 
what  was  left  of  the  property  was  sold.  Among 
the  articles  was  this  fine  old  Steinway  piano.  It 
had  not  been  played  upon  for  twenty  years  and 
was  rusty  and  dilapidated  in  appearance  and  $3B 
bought  it  but  the  tone  was  there  yet  and  a  piano 
tuner  fixed  it  up  for  them  for  a  few  dollars. 

The  dressmaking  was  also  left  to  Kuth  and 
there  Kuth  showed  her  buying  talent.  She 
picked  up  here  and  there  remnants  of  this  and 
that  and  matched  them  together  to  produce 
striking  effects,  and  as  she  was  a  tireless  worker 
she  managed  to  pay  her  full  share  of  expenses. 
Both  the  other  girls  said  that  Kuth  was  worth 
more  money  than  any  one  of  the  three. 

That  is  how  they  came  to  be  established  in 
such  excellent  style  on  so  small  a  capital  and  at 
Christmas  Kuth  Kot  her  opiwrtiinityAs  every 
person  of  brains  and  ability,  no  matter  what  his 
or  her  occupation,  gets  opportunity  if  he  does 
not  get  discouraged  and  lie  down  before  it 
comes. 

THE  COMING  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

The  Christmas  holidays  were  upon  them  and 
the  great  store  of  Warren,  Harper  &  Hyde  was 
crowded  with  rich,  rare  and  beautiful  things  as 
well  as  things  that  were  not  so  rich,  rare  and 
beautiful,  and  Mr.  Warren  who  was  a  close  ob- 
server and  had  noticed  the  always  fine  appear- 
ance of  the  young  country  girl  who  came  in  af- 
ternoons to  sell  washpans  an<l  tin  kettles  down 
in  the  basement  sent  her  up  stairs  where  all  sorts 
of  choice  Paris  made  white  goods  were  dis- 
played and  where  lace  handkerchiefs  a  little 
bigger  than  a  postage  stamp  were  sold  for  $50. 

There  were  many  wealthy  people  in  the  city 
and  in  the  surrounding  towns  who  came  there  to 
buy  these  fine  creations  of  the  needle  and  the 
loom  of  the  peasants  of  Switzerland,  Italy, 
France  and  Ireland,  and  altera  few  days  to  the 
amazement  of  the  floor  walker  and  the  depart- 
ment leader  of  thai  division  of  the  great  store, 
Ruth  Mayhew's  sales  sheet  was  invariably  the 
largest  of  anybody  in  the  department  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  for  the  fine  appearance  of  the  girl 
herself,  her  pleasing  manners  her  anxiety  to 
oblige  and  the  rare  store  of  information  she  pos- 
sessed about  such  things,  enabled  her  to  make  a 
sale  where  other  and  more  experienced  but  far 
less  enthusiastic  salesmen  failed. 

"By  George,"  said  Warren  to  the  head  of  the 
department,  "we  have  got  a  treasure  in  that  new 
girl  out  of  the  dish-pan  cellar,  she  don't  go  back 
down  there." 

It  was  the  same  all  through  the  rush  season. 
It  didn't  take  long  for  the  girls  in  the  depart- 
menttosee  that  this  young  woman  with  her 
splendid  taste  in  dress-making  and  her  knowl- 
edge of  fabrics  was  far  superior  to  any  of  them 
in  her  judgment  of  goods.  And  then  Ruth 
"struck  twelve."  The  greatest  stroke  of  luck  is 
n-hen  you  strike  twelve,  for  Miss  McClaren, 
head  of  the  department,  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital for  an  operation  for  appendicitis  and  the 
buyer  was  gone  and  salesmen  from  New  York 
York  were  coming  in  every  day  with  samples 
and  the  stock  must  be  kept  up  and  it  was  seen  at 
a  glance  that  the  best  judge  of  such  goods  was 
the  country  girl  who  had  come  up  from  the  tin 

Of  course  they  didn't  make  Kuth  buyer  but 
Mr.  Warren  always  called  her  in  consultation 
for  he  didn't  know  Valenciennes  from  Point 
d'Alencon  or  .Mechlin  from  Irish  and  she  did 
and  knew  a  lot  about  them  for  she  was  a  reader 
as  well  as  a  worker.  When  the  season  was  over 
Kuth  found  her  pay  had  been  815.00  a  week 
and  Mr.  Warren  said:  "Miss  Mayhew  you  have 
been  of  great  service  to  me  in  a  trying  time  and 
you  will  timain  up  stairs"  and  then  he  gave  her 
a  check  for  825.00  with  the  compliments  of  the 
firm.  Wasn't  she  the  proud  girl  when  she  went 
home  that  night?    Well  I  "reckon." 

THE  BUYER 

Kuth  was  not  always  in  the  lace  department. 
They  were  quick  to  see  her  value  and  sent  her 
with  the  silks  and  high  cost  goods  of  all  kinds 
and  she  was  a  success  everywhere.  Once  a  cus- 
tomer fell  into  Kuth's  hands  there  was  noes- 
cape.    She  was  magnetic,   pleasing,  and   more 


than  that  she  knew  all  about  the  goods  she  was 
selling. 

The  moment  she  took  a  place  in  the  depart- 
ment she  studied  up  all  there  was  to  be  found 
out  about  the  goods  she  was  selling  and  when 
Miss  McClaren  went  to  New  York  in  February 
to  buy  her  slock  of  spring  goods  she  took  Ruth 
Mayhew  with  her. 

You  know  those  buyers  of  the  big  department 
stores  go  three  or  four  times  a  year  to  the  me- 
tropolis to  buy  stock  and  they  visit  all  the  great 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  houses  and  pick 
up  bargains  wherever  they  can. 

Kuth  Mayhew  enjoyed  that  .New  York  trip. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  been  out  of  the 
narrow  circle  of  her  own  home  city,  but  her  eyes 
were  open  to  everything  and  her  fine  knowl- 
edge of  materials  and  her  taste  in  patterns  made 
her  of  extraordinary  value  to  Miss  McClaren 
and  when  she  went  back  Mr.  Doyle,  who  had 
come  down  to  buy  silks,  said  "I  want  to  borrow 
that  girl  of  yours  to  go  around  with  me.  And 
the  woolen  buyer  who  came  down  a  little  later 
borrowed  her  too,  and  Kuth  spent  three  very 
busy,  happy  weeks  in  the  great  city  putting  up 
at  a  fine  hotel  and  taking  in  the  theaters  and  the 
operas  and  the  concerts,  for  those  New  York 
houses  see  to  it  that  the  buyers  for  the  big  con- 
cerns have  good  times  when  they  come  down 
there. 

She  came  back  to  her  own  city  and  found  the 
other  two  girls  eager  to  welcome  her.  Each  of 
them  had  received  a  comfortable  advance  in  sal- 
ary  with  the  new  year.  The  big  law  firm  of 
Brooks  Bros.  &  Hyde  came  over  to  the  school 
and  asked  us  if  we  had  an  A-1  stenographer  who 
could  go  over  to  the  Court  House  occasionally 
to  take  a  witness  or  a  private  examination  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  We  did  not  of  course, 
but  I  remembered  Helen  Wade  and  we  sent  for 
Helen  Wade  and  placed  her  with  this  house  at 
$15  a  week  to  begin  and  a  month  later  (irace 
Stanley  was  advanced  to  the  positi(m  of  first  as- 
sistant bookkeeper  over  other  four  employees, 
who  had  been  there  for  years. 

A  RETROSPECT 

All  this  took  place  more  than  a  dozen  years 
ago  and  what  a  lot  of  water  of  the  stream  of  life 
runs  under  the  bridge  in  a  dozen  years.  Instead 
of  seeing  around  me  in  season  the  fair  gardens, 
the  rich  orchards  and  the  purple  vineyards  of 
northern  New  York.  I  am  up  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Berkshire  Hills  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  in  the  good  old  Bay  State  where 
we  have  good  schools,  public  and  private. 

A  lot  of  things  have  happened  in  the  dozen 
years,  but  death  has  come  to  but  few  of  the 
youth  who  were  with  me  then  and  success  has 
come  to  many  and  rejoiced  my  heart.  I  have 
tears  for  a  few  who  have  fallen  by  the  wayside 
because  of  evil  habits  and  bad  companions,  and 
regret  for  more  who  have  failed  because  they 
did  not  exercise  the  energy  that  is  necessary  to 
achieve  success. 

But  of  my  three  girls  1  have  only  good  to  re- 
port. Ruth  is  still  with  the  big  department 
store.  Her  opportunity  came  when  Miss  Mc- 
Claren decided  to  marry  an  enterprising  manu- 
facturer of  clothing  in  that  city.  When  she  left 
Ruth  was  given  full  charge  of  the  department 
of  fine  laces  and  white  goods  and  became  its 
buyer  with  a  force  of  sellers  under  to  help  in 
disposing  of  the  goods. 

She  goes  to  New  York  three  or  four  times  ev- 
ery year  to  buy  and  the  last  time  I  saw  her  she 
had  just  returned  from  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic 
where  she  had  visited  Paris,  Florence  where 
they  make  the  laces,  and  the  other  trade  centers 
of  Europe  buying  silks  and  velvets  and  satins 
and  laces  and  gloves  and  other  fine  things,  I 
don't  know  what  her  salary  is  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  less  than  $50  a  week. 

(irace  Stanley  never  reached  a  very  high  sal- 
ary, but  that  wasn't  her  fault.  It  was  the  fault  of 
a  young  man,  the  proprietor  of  a  thriving  busi- 
ness in  that  city,  who  met  her  at  a  social  afl'air  of 
some  kind  and  being  very  susceptible  to  bliie 
eyes  and  corn  colored  hair,  he  succeeded  in 
completely  spoiling  Grace  as  a  bookkeeper. 
She  was  the  first  to  drop  out  of  the  ranks  of 
single  blessedness  to  travel  in  double  harness. 

Helen  Wade,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
years,  became  a  twenty  dollar  stenographer,  and 
well  worth  the  money.  They  could  send  her 
over  to  the  court  house  and  she  could  take  a  wit- 
(Coiitinued  on  second  page  following.) 
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Mr.  R.  E.  W'iatt,  whose  portrait  is  shown  here- 
with, was  born  on  a  farm  near  Silver  City.  la.,  in 
1872.  nearCouncil  Bluffs,  in  which  city  he  com- 
pleted his  public  school  education.  Later  on  he 
grradualed  from  the  Western  Iowa  Normal, 
Rochester  Business  Institute,  Zanerian  College, 
Graham  Shorthand  School  of  N.  Y.,  and  Gregg 
School  of  Shorthand  of  Chicago. 

For  a  decade  he  was  President  and  proprietor 
of  the  Western  Iowa  College,  Council  Bluffs. 
In  1905  he  disposed  of  his  interests  in  the 
school  and  adopted  California  as  his  Held  for  la- 
bor. 

He  teaches  commercial  branches  in  the  Man- 
ual Arts  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and 
after  the  regular  school  hours,  he  trains  two 
classes  each  day  of  grade  teachers  in  the  art  of 
writing  practically  and  in  the  science  of  teach- 
ing writing  pedagogically.  This  means  that  ten 
different  classes  of  graduates  came  to  him  once 
a  week  for  instruction. 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Francis,  who  is  making 
the  Los  Angeles  schools  the  most  progressive 
anywhere,  initiated  the  plan  and  selected  Mr. 
Wiatt  to  do  the  work.  .-Vnd  the  results  obtained 
were  so  satisfactory  that  Miss  Jeannette  E. 
Baldwin  was  later  appointed  to  handle  still  other 
classes  which  Mr.  Wiatt  could  not  accom- 
modate. 

The  results  is  that  Los  Angeles  is  doing  for 
its  teachers  that  which  normal  schools  should 
have  long  since  been  doing. 

Mr.  Wiatt  isa  tireless  worker:  a  close  student; 
a  man  who  has  the  courage  to  follow  the  trend 
of  his  convictions;  a  nature  lover  and  out-door 
enthusiast  and  pedestrian,  in  which  his  compan- 
ionable wife  joins  him;  and  a  source  tif  inspira- 
tion to  his  teachers  and  friends. 


HINTS  TO  THE  LEARNER  OF 
ROUNDHAND  OR  ENGROSS- 
ING SCRIPT. 

BY   THE  EDITOR. 

The  compound  curve  exercises  given  at  the 
aeginning  of  the  accompanying  cut.  is  a  very 
important  one.  It  is  to  mutuihand  what  the  old 
capital  stem  exercise  was  to  Spencerian  pen- 
manship. It  is  the  liackbone  of  nearly  one-half 
of  the  letters,  and  should  therefore  be  mastered. 
The  up  ,ind  down  strokes  should  curve 
jquallv,  while  the  heaviest  part  of  the  shade 
should  be  half  the  height,  tapering  generally 
both  ways.  The  tenilency  of  nearly  all  students 
s  to  curve  this  exercise  too  much  at  the  top  anil 
bottom. 

Some  penmen  make  the  light  line  capital  stem 
downward  in  A.  N  and  M.  but  we  usually  make 
it  upward,  frequently  making-  the  entire  letter 
without  raising  the  pen. 

Study  each  letter  before  attempting  to  write  it. 
Make  sure  that  you  understand  its  general  shape 
and  proportions.  The  light  line  connecting 
stroke  in  the  capital  H  is  made  last  and  down- 
ward, the  two  main  shaded  parts  being,  made 
first. 

The  capital  D  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  let- 
ters to  make  because  its  upward  stroke  is  so  long 
and  bold  in  curve.  It  is  difficult  to  make  it  as 
slowly  as  one  should  make  ronndhand  and  keep 
it  free  from  breaks  or  nervous  wiggles. 

The  little  center  loop  of  the  capital  E  should 
be  horizontal  and  not  pointed  downward  as  in 
the  free-hand  style.  The  little  downward 
shadetl  stroke  at  the  top  of  the  capital  O  is  made 
last  and  not  first  as  might  be  supposed. 

This  roundhand  writing  retiuires  slow,  sure 
action  rather  than  quick,  elastic  motion.  Beauty 
in  result  rather  than  beauty  in  action  is  neces- 
sary. Speed  is  a  secondary  item— fine  art  being 
the  main  object. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Berry,  whose  portrait  appears  above, 
is  a  native  of  Plynmuth,  N.  H.,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  early  education,  graduating  from  the 
Plymouth  High  School  and  State  Normal 
School.  In  1903  Mr.  Berry  graduated  from  the 
National  School  of  Business,  Concord,  N.  H., 
Mr.  JE.  L.  Glick,  Principal.  It  was  under  Mr. 
Glick's  most  skillful  instruction  that  Mr.  Berry 
first  became  interested  in  penmanship,  and  won 
the  gold  medal  offered  to  the  student  making 
the  most  improvement  in  penmanship  during 
that  year.  Since  then  Mr.  Berry  has  made  won- 
derful progress  along  penmanship  lines,  twenty- 
four  of  his  students  out  of  fifty,  received  The 
Business  Educator's  Certificate  last  year. 

In  1908.  Mr.  Berry  engaged  with  the  Hunt- 
S'Uger  Business  College  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  re- 
maining there  three  years,  when  he  accepted  a 
position  as  Principal  of  the  Norwich,  Conn., 
Business  College,  Norwich,  Conn.,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Canfiekl,  Proprietor,  where  he  is  nowemjjloyeil. 
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Cragin —  Continued  from   second  pre- 
ceding page. 

ness  almost  as  well  as  the  baldheaded  court  re- 
porter, and  she  macte  herself  invaluable  about 
the  office.  She  was  especially  invaluable  to  the 
Junior  Partner,  a  youne  man  of  marked  talent 
who  had  graduated  from  the  Columbia  Law 
School  a  few  years  before  she  entered  school 
with  us.  There  wasn't  a  case  that  came  up  that 
that  Junior  Partner  didn't  insist  on  having  Miss 
Wade  lake  his  notes,  no  other  girl  could  suit 
him.  And  finally  he  decided  that  he  wanted  a 
housekeeper  worse  than  he  wanted  a  sten- 
ographer, and  she's  more  interested  now  in 
planning  the  clothes  for  the  children  and  what 
studies  they  shall  take  up  in  the  primary,  than 
she  is  in  stenography  and  typewriting  and  law 
cases.    All  of  which  is  as  it  should  be. 

THE  MORAL  OF   IT 

Xow  the  moral  of  this  story,  if  it  has  any  and 
it  certainly  is  not  an  immoral  story,  goes  to 
show  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  in  which  a 
clean  industrious  person  of  either  sex  may 
achieve  success.  You  may  fail  as  a  bookkeeper 
and  be  a  splendid  stenographer.  You  may 
be  a  miserable  fizzle  of  a  stenographer 
and  be  a  tip  top  bookkeeper.  You  may  not  be 
worth  a  hang  for  either  one  of  these  professions 
and  still  be  able  to  buy  and  sell  things  and  com- 
mand a  salary  as  great  as  the  best  nf  either.  In 
any  case  your  business  education  will  be  of 
value.  If  Kuth  Mayhew  had  not  attended  the 
big  business  school,  and  done  her  best  there, 
she  never  in  the  world  would  have  had  the  op- 
portunity that  came. 


MR.  BROWN 

For  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  work  of  E.  L.  Brown  has  appeared  regularly 
in  penmanship  journals  month  after  month, 
year  in  and  year  out.  For  "contiuous  perform- 
ance" he  holds  the  world's  record  for  high  grade 
engrossing  and  helpful  instruction  bearing  on 
all  phases  of  Engrossing  Script.  Text  and  Stand- 
ard Lettering,  Pen  Drawing.  Designing,  Brush 
Work,  Illumination,  etc. 

His  versatility  never  seems  to  wane,  his  en- 
thusiasm never  tires,  his  interest  in  aspiring  en- 
grossers never  lags.  If  you  want  to  discover  the 
bredth  of  his  influence,  examine  the  style  of  the 
average  engrosser  and  you'll  appreciate  the 
splendid  power  he  has  so  modestly  and  silently 
wielded,  and  today  comniancla  with  in- 
creased pon-er  and  ea]arg;ed  following. 
Keep  your  eye  on  Biown  in  the  B.  E. 
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PENMAN'S   SUPPLIES. 

Tlie  hest  blank  anil  printed  lonilv  ami  bird  car 
reiln.-ed  In  pri.-es.  Mv  latest  i-lr.'nlar  tells  hu 
cards  bv  l'»r.-el  r.>st.    Sen.l  fur  It  and  sanujles 
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a  fall  enfeagcment 
prietor  or  teacher 
Held  has  been  pic 

this  promises  to  be 
WRITK  US  NOW 

e  to  register  with  us  for 
Whether   school    pro- 
do   not    wait  until   the 
ced  over  before  writing 
tantly  coming    in.    and 
a  very  busy  year. 

UNION 

TEACHthS' 

BUREAU 

Tribune  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY    | 

CoiitroloKraph  "kills  the  nuKer  move 
ment.  Wlien  in  use,  fingers  cannot  bend.  - 
filuscnlar  movement  tjecomeseasy  and  natural. 
Made  of  metal, adjustt*  to  any  hand,  and  fits  any 
round  penholder,  A  boon  to  the  tired.  bUHy  writer, 
proves -your  writing  from  50  to  100  per  cent  at  one 
making  you  use  eorreet  principles.  With  It  youca 
come  a  good  penman.  Send  fiO  cents  today  for  on 
write  for  circular  AGENTS  WANTEP. 
RANSOM  &  GORDON.  5,56  Minor  BIdg..  Kansas  City, 


tVANTED  to  purchase  a  good  moder- 
"~"~~"^~'  ate  size  school,  for  cash. 
Answers  will  be  considered  only  when 
giving  average  yearly  receipts,  ex- 
penses, attendance,  competition,  etc., 
and  naming  best  net  price.  Address, 
A.  M.  D.,  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


LESSONS  IN  ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHIP 

By  Rene  Guillard,  Penman,  Enolewood  Business  College,  Chicago.  III. 
In  this  lesson  I  am  giving  a  set  of  ornate  capitals.    Practice  on  each  letter  separately  making  page  after  page  of 
each,  always  aiming  to  equal  the  copy  given  above.     Remember,  aim  for  freedom  and  true  ovals. 
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A  specimen  of  the  p;ditor's  semi-reflex,  semi-formal  penmanship.    Written  fairly  rapidly  with  arm  movement  as  the  chief  basis 

of  action. 


Solicitors  and  managers  for  our  branch  schools. 
Address, 

Williams  Business  College, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

P.  ESCALON 

Central    American    Champion    Writer 


Wi: 


nte  ; 


■  Drnate  Letter         -  -         BOc 

One  Ornate  Set  of  Capitals        -      30c 

Nine  .Signatures  -  -  30c 

All  of  them  in  Madarasz  Style  and  Beauties 

PEDRO  ESCALON 

Santa  Ana  Salvador,  C.  A. 


BE    A    BANKER 

spleli.ii.l    ..pp.. 


tMEBICAN  SCHOOL  GF  BANKING,  164  MCLJNE  8LD  .  COLUMBIJS,  0. 


Lehman's    Standard     Penmanship 

Contains  a  complete  course  of  progressive  and 
logically  arranged  lessons  in  Standard  Penman- 
ship. Difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  sug- 
gestive analysis.  It  is  a  good  text  book  on  writ- 
ing for  the  teacher,  and  offers  a  superior  course 
of  lessons  for  the  student.  62  pages,  25c.  Speci- 
men pages  free. 

H.  B.   LEHMAN 
Cenlral  High  School  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MJMKTHINi 

A  rir.nlar  ...i     ('anl  Wr 

PENMANSHIP  STUDIO 


Car.l»,  Ii..zi.n;illi'. 
617  W.  24th  ST. 


Jan.  0th,  the  wife  of  Prof.  K.  C.  Reitz,  Mis- 
soula, Mont.,  departed  this  life,  but  two  days  pre- 
ceding their  twentieth  wedding  anniversary. 
Our  sympathy  is  hereby  expressed  and  be^t 
wishes  extended  to  Mr.  Reitz  and  hiss(in. 
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ARE  YOU  A  LIVE  TEACHER 

of  commercial  branches  or  shorthand  ?  Would 
you  stay  with  a  school  that  was  making  money 
for  you?  We  have  a  school  that  is  growing  all 
the  time— present  enrollment  250  students -and 
we  need  another^  good  man.  Established  1901. 
Located  in  California.  If  you  can  invest  $5000 
investigate  this  school.  We  will  sell  a  one  third 
interest  and  pay  $150  salary  per  month  to  the 
'ight  man.     Only  competent  man   need   apply. 


Address.  "CO  vlPETENT.'   care 
Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


>fThe  Bu 


Resolutions  Engrossed 

From  $5.00  Up. 

FRAME  OR  BOOK  FORM, 

Send  Manuscript    for   Estimate. 

Twelve   Years   Experience  Profes- 
sional Engrossing  in  New  York, 
Pittsburg  and  Chicago. 

High  Class  Work  Only 
C.  W.  NORDER 

MORGAN  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


^  AMXED  An  .\-l  Pitman  teacher  and  writer 
for  head  of  ShDrthand  Department  of  a  large 
Eastern  School.  Financial  interest  offered  to 
right  party.  Address  "Pitman  Teacher,"  care  of 
Business  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


•i-^  4'      Resolutions,    Testimo- 
%s^'S^!#i     nials.  Memorials,  Etc. 
r;T>^M  ENGROSSED 

I'T'*^'     Heraldry  and  Illumina- 
'■^  _,._vC^   '     tion  Diplomas  Filled 

H.  W.  STRICKLAND 
136  Alderman  St.  Springfield,  Mass. 


free  book.  "Bow  I 

Tnan."    It  contain 

tiow  others  mastered'pennianettiip  by  my 

method.    Your  name  will  be  elegantly 

written  on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp, 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN,  406  Meyer  BIdg.,   Kansat  City,   Mo. 


::ai 


and  we  want  to  send  evidences  of  our 
skill  in  Designing  and  Engrossing  to 
every  school  manager  contemplating  a 
new  Letter  Head  or  Advertising  Cut. 
Submit  your  pencil  suggestion  for  our 
ideas  and  estimate. 

M.    A.    ALBIN 

McTavish  Bus.  Col.  Edmonton,  Alia, 

CANADA 
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THINK 


The  above  subject  was  a  motto  I  saw  tacked 
up  in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  office.  A  teacher  who  was 
with  me  said,  "I  should  like  to  have  a  similiar 
sign  so  arranged  that  I  could,  by  the  aid  of  a 
cord  pull  it  into  view  at  times  when  it  was 
necessary."  Such  an  arrangement  woulil  be 
unique  and  would  be  far  better  than  having  it  in 
view  constantly.  The  intermittant  electric 
signs  displaved  on  our  streets  and  buildings  are 
of  value  just  for  that  reason.  To  keep  a  thing 
new  and  fresh  is  to  retain  interest  and  the  de- 
sired effect. 

But  returning  to  our  motto  let  us  ask.  "Is  it  of 
any  value?"  Thinking  is  the  hardest  thing  we 
do  and  it  fatigues  more  than  manual  labor,  We 
are  prone  to  do  that  which  is  difficult  and  one 
single  word  which  implies  so  much  work  does 
not  seem  enough  to  stir  the  ordinary  person  to 
action.  To  merely  say  "Think"  is  just  as  use- 
less as  to  say.  "Walk,"  "Eat."  or  "Listen."  It  is 
necessary  to  slate  or  give  a  direction,  a  food,  or 
a  sound  in  connection  with  your  entreaty  and  it 
is  just  as  essential  to  give  a  subject  for  thought 
We  all  think,  the  villian,  the  saint,  and  the  per- 
son who  lives  a  butterfly  existence.  Yes,  we  all 
think,  so  to  exhort  a  person  to  think  implies 
difTerent  things  and  we  do  not  need  to  urge  our 
generation  to  think  but  to  provide  it  with  proper 
substance  and  environment  for  thought. 

We  as  teachers  state  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
our  pupils  to  think.  This  statement  is  not  true, 
they  think  but  they  do  not  think  the  way  we  do 
or  want  them  to.  The  food  for  their  thought  is 
not  stored  in  the  school  room  and  consequently 
little  thinking  seems  to  be  done.  Many  teach- 
ers themselves  do  very  little  thinking.  Because 
someone  says  do  a  thing  they  do  it.  The  same 
routine  is  gone  thru  every  day.  If  the  child 
needs  punishment  the  same  means  are  used  in 
all  cases,  unless  some  particular  method  has 
been  thrust  upon  the  teacher  in  the  case  of  some 
certain  child.  Do  we  teachers  think,  yes  we 
think  in  a  fashion,  in  many  cases  a  fashion  far 
from  perfect,  although  we  are  at  a  greater  liberty 
to  change  our  environment  and  also  have  more 
will  power  than  the  child. 

Students  of  all  kinds  from  the  primary  to  the 
college  do  not  get  the  full  value  of  their  training 
unless  they  see  something  good  or  applicable  in 
their  studies.  There  are  those  who  have  faith 
enough  to  go  right  ahead  and  say  "Some  day  it 
will  come  in  handy."  but  unfortunately  we  are 
not  all  as  hopeful. 

Every  line  of  endeavor  has  a  purpose  and  in 
most  cases  this  goal  is  understood  by  the  endeav- 
orer.  In  education  the  goal  is  often  only  seen  by 
the  instructor.  We  send  our  youth  to  college  in 
these  days,  what  for?  "Education"  we  answer. 
This  is  an  impossibility  quite  often.  It  would 
be  wiser  to  set  a  youth  to  work  for  a  year  or  so 
before  sending  him  to  college  as  then  he  would 
go  there  full  of  purposes,  questions,  problems 
and  interests  and  a  general  knowledge  of  some 
things  to  build  up,  to  lead  forth  from  nothing  is 
humanly  imossible. 

We  tind  in  the  lives  of  public  school  children, 
that  there  is  a  dual  existence  and  one  is  de- 
veloped at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Where 
both  of  these  are,  one  will  find  the  best  pupils. 
Where  the  child's  interests  lie,  we  shall  notice 
that  his  thinking  is  done.  A  professional  man, 
unless  he  is  very  broad  and  very  careful  in  his 
choice  of  words,  will  be  expressing  himself  in 
words  pertaining  to  his  profession.  It  is  natural 
and  yet  we  do  not  strive  to  get  interest  along  a 
similar  line:  that  is  make  use  of  what  he  already 
knows.  Get  a  child  interested  and  you  will 
have  set  him  thinking.  Connect  his  outside-of 
school  interests  with  his  inside-of-school  future 
interests  and  you  have  the  keynote  for  obedi- 
ence and  progress.  Do  not  forget  that  you  were 
a  child  once:  think  back  and  see  what  helped 
you  and  your  contemporary  pupUs  and  then  ap- 
ply some  of  the  results  you  get  from  thinking. 
Let  us  use  wlial  already  is  in  the  child  and  not 
try  to  force  things  upon  him  which  only  cause 
us  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

H.  P.  Greenwall, 
Supt.  Writing,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


A  seasoneri  man,  expert  penman  and  all  armint]  K<>"'i  <-'<»ni- 
inert'lal  teacher  for  head  of  a  big  Commercial  Department. 
An  interest  In  the  school  will  be  otTered  In  addition  to 
Kond  salary.     Address.  ■■SEASONED  MAN." 

Tare  of  Bnsineas  Educator.  Columbns.  Ohio. 


Mr.  J.  F.  O'Halloran,  supervisorof  penman- 
ship in  the  Waterbury,  Conn.,  public  schools, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Sunday  evening,  March  28, 
1886.  He  passed  up  through  the  public  schools 
includintj  the  South  Boston  high  school,  and 
then  while  engaged  in  different  lines  of  work 
during  the  day  he  taught  evenings  in  the  South 
Boston  H.  S. 

During  this  period  he  studied  shorthand  and 
then  entered  the  Rochestor.  N.  Y.,  Business 
Institute,  where,  under  the  inspiration  and  in- 
struction of  Messrs.  Williams,  Mills  and  Leslie, 
he  became  interested  in  penmanship. 

During  1910-11  he  had  charge  of  the  commer- 
cial work  in  the  high  school  and  the  penman- 
ship in  the  grades  of  Oneida.  N.  Y.,  doing  his 
work  so  thoroughly  that  he  was  called  to  his 
present  position  where  he  is  leading  the  way  to 
better  writing 

Personally,  Mr.  O'Halloran  is  a  robust,  whole- 
some, handsome  specimen  of  the  human  variety 
of  animals.  He  is  full  of  his  subject  as  well  as 
full  of  enthusiasm,  and  faithful  to  his  convic- 
tions. He  is  a  poor  mincer  but  a  good  mixer 
and  ever  ready  to  boost  a  discouraged  teacher 
or  pupil. 

He  is  ambitious,  studious  and  industrious, and 
is  therefore  afHicted  with  that  "noble  discon- 
tent" which  heads  upward  and  onward. 


An  experienced  teacher  of  penmanship  for 
a  desirable  atid  permanent  position  in  a 
commercial  school  Engagement  to  begin 
July  or  August  1st.  Salary  sufficient  to 
command  the  services  of  an  A-1  penman. 
Candidates  will  please  send  full  particulars, 
and  photograph  if  possible,  in  letter  of  ap- 
plication. All  communications  considered 
strictly  confidential.     Address 

EXPERT  PENMAN. 
Care   Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PENMANSHIP  BY   MAIL 

If  yon  want  to  write  better,  at  least  expense,  let 
?  know.  Pen  written  copies sclentllically  prepared: 
■Ite  for    particulars    and    free    samples.      Mention 


FINE   PENMANSHIP 

Try  our  Superior  Courses  in  Shading  Penman- 
ship. Students  everywhere  are  delighted  with 
our  Fancy  and  Artistic  Styles.  All  copies  pen 
written.  You  should  educate  for  profitable  em- 
ployment, there  is  money  in  this  work  for  you. 
Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  free  sam- 
ples of  our  fine  Pen  Art  Work.     Address. 

WORLD'S  COR.  SCHOOL  OF  PEN  ART, 

JUNCTION  CITY,  OHIO 


"  Only  45  minutes  from  Broadway " 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Attend  the  Ronish  Penmanship,  Pen 
Art,  Business,  Civil  Service,  Short- 
hand, Typewriting,  Preparatory,  and 
Commercial  Teachers'  School.  Tuition 
$8.00  monthly.  Board  fl.75  weekly. 
The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  East. 
Positions  Guaranteed  to  our  Graduates 
at  J90  to  $1.50  a  month  to  start.  For 
further  Particulars  address 

A.  W.  H.  RONISH 

17  Academy  St.  NEWARK,  N.J. 


Churchill  Simplis 
anonnana  ^^^^^^^  ^owei  sys 

tem,  based  upon  the  movements  of  our 
ordinary  longhand  writing.  The  out- 
lines are  made  with  the  fewest  possible 
angles.  The  writing  has  strength,  dash, 
and  brevity  of  outline.  Students  attain 
a  working  speed  of  100  or  more  words  a 
minute  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Examination  copy,  paper  binding,  sent 
to  teachers  upon  receipt  of  50  cents. 

CHURCHILL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 


Grand  Rapids 


Michigan 


Blackboard  writing  by  D.  E.  KnowlCB,  Douglas,  Ga. 
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An  Unprecedented  Demand 

is  being  made  on  us  for  Commercial  Teachers. 
High  Schools,  Normals.  Business  Colleges,  and 
others  are  writing  and  wiring  us.  If  you  are  a 
qualified  inexperienced  teacher,  we  can  get  you 
a  position.  September  vacancies  already  on  file, 
salaries  $600  to  $2,100.  An  early  registration  with 
us  will  pay  you. 

THE  INSTRUCTORS'  AGENCY 
MARION,    INDIANA 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenub,  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,    and  other    teachers    to    colleges 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.   PRATT.  MANAGER 


SCHOOL  lPOI^  S.A.XiE 

Established  over  twelve  years.  Loeated  in  Northern 
part  Soothern  States.  Fopalatton  of  eitv  50.000.  250.000 
people  ont  of  town  to  draw  from.  Capacity  to  accomo- 
date 225  stndeots.  No  other  basiness  eoUege  In  city.  Low- 
rent,  new  bnildlng.  well  advertised  with  e.vcellent  reputa- 
tion. Income  over  87.000  the  past  year.  Reason  for  selling, 
owners  ill  health,  must  seek  other  climate.  Price  asked. 
«5000.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  the  right  party. 
Don't  write  unless  von  have  tinance  and  want  to  buy. 
Address  iQUICK  SALE" 

Care  of  Business  Educator. 


F'OR     SALE 

Old  established  business  college  in  a 
city  of  twenty  thousand.  Reason  for 
selling,  other  business.  Only  business 
college  in  the  county.  A  rare  oppor- 
tunity. Address  J.  G.  C  care  Business 
Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


IT'S  A  GOOD  PROPOSITION 
FOR  A  SCHOOL  MAN 


apable  fellow  to  i 


nd  the  world  and  am  lookin 
ly  school  or  a  roan  whi 
this  ligure  and  can  guar 
net  protit    of    a    slmiia 


sell 


amount  the  first  ; 

I'm  candid  when  I  say  I  believe  there  is  no  better  oppor- 
tunity in  the  United  States.  I  have  invested  about  86000 
at  12  per  cent,  and  have  about  85000  of  Al  Real  Estate  as  a 
nil  of  my  three  and  one  half  years  in  the  school.    This 


ely  speaks  for  itself.     Adrln 
.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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A  SCHOOL  OPPORTUNITY 

In  a  Penn.  town  iif  10.000.  Good  location 
in  a  live  section.  Established  14  years. 
Business  in  good  shape  with  chance  for  in- 
creasing it.  Equipment  worth  81200.  Will 
be  sola  before  April  ist.  No  reasonable 
offer  refused. 

Address,  6178, 

Care  Business  Educator. 


OWNERS  WILL  SELL 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  business  col- 
leges in  the  North-west.  V'ery  good  proposition  ; 
has  been  paying  25  per  cent,  on  investment  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  and  these  were  veri,-  poor 
years  for  this  line  of  work,  (iood  reasons  for 
selling.  Good  terms  to  responsible  party.  Pos- 
session March  1st. 

.\ddress,  T.  O.  N., 
Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
'f 


FOR  SALE  Morethan  2500  addresses  of  Busi- 
ness Training  Schools  in  the  U.  S. 
The  only  "09  per  cent  complete"  list  of  its  kind 
for  sale  at  any  price.  MORTON  E.  DAWSON, 
1386  Norwood  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


FOia  s.A.XiE 


Prosperous  business  college,  located  in  northern  Illinois 
Have  other  business— will  sell  for  about  what  furniture 
and  Iraproveiuents  cost.    For  particulars,  address.  W,  T 
Room  610.  3.501  Wabash  Ave.,  l.hirag'i      111 


FOR     SAr.E: 

For  good  reasons,  a  good  small  school 
in  good  locality  in  the  North-west  for  a 
person   of  good  ability  with  little  ready 
cash.      Address,  S.  ].  T., 
Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


Under  School  Management 

A  Specialist  in  Each  Department 
GOOD  POSITIONS  FOR  GOOD  TEACHERS 

National  ScQooi  &  Teactiers'  Bureau 


FOR  SALE 

Business  School  in  city  of  57,000. 
Established  29  years. 

Fine  opportunity.  School  has  good  reputa- 
tation.  Possession  given  atonce.  Satisfac- 
tory reasons  fox  selling. 

Address.   B.  A.  P..  care  of  Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 


High-grade  Business  College  in  Penn'a  manu- 
facturing town.  Established  8  years.  Beautiful, 
well  equipped  rooms.  No  other  school  in  town. 
Low  rent.  Large  enrollment.  Sacrifice  on  ac- 
count of  poor  health.  $2,200  on  easy  terms 
Books  shown  to  prospective  buyer  which  will 
show  large  profits. 

.\ddress,  "SQUARE  DEAL." 
Care  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


E.  J.  GOB,  Manager        C.  B.  BOWERMAIT 


Gibb  Teachers'  Agency 

Onr  Slogan— SERVICE 
138  Eichton  Ave.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


DIRECTOR  AND  TREASURER 

North- 

of  largest  Commercial   College   in 

west  oilers  his 

stock  for  sale.     Reason 

s  satis- 

factory.    Splendid  opportunity.    Or 

ly  in- 

terested  need 

answer.     Invite  inspec 

ion 

.Address 

■W.  C.  A.. 

Care  of  Business  Ed 

icator. 

Columbus 

Ohio. 

-THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY- 


will  recommend  100  good  commercial,  penmanship  and  shorthand  teachers  for  good  positions 
during  the  next  few  months.  //  Il'e  Ha  ve  the  Teacbers.'    We  want  You.    Write  us  earlj-. 
E.  C,   ROGERS,  MANAGER  20EAST  Gay  STREET,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


WE    CONDUCT 


A.N    OPPOR.TVNITY    CLrEARING  HOVSE 

and  can  Market  Your  Ability.  We  receive  hundreds  of  calls  from  commercial  high 
schools  and  business  colleges.  Your  name  on  our  directory  places  you  in  close  touch 
with  the  Position  market.     Free  registration.     Address 

THE  CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY     (Incorporated)     BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


SEPTEMBER  POSITIONS! 


One  prominent  high  school 
wants  two  college  men  at  S 1200 
to  S1600;  another  will  pav 
about  SloOu  til  .-^tart.  with  c'liaiice  to  go  above  S2000!  Can  use  good 
teaiht-rs.  voiing  or  old.  Placed  a  man  last  August,  without  college 
education,  at  S1800 1  Great  demand  for  good  business  penman  and 
all-around  commercial  teachers.    Write  us  now  if  you  want  a  better 


position  next  year. 

THE    SPECIALISTS' 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT.    Mgr 


EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

WEBSTER  GROVES.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO 


PQ2I» 

COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 
SPE^GALTf 


■WANTED 

A  leading  school  man,  one  who, stands 
high  in  the  profession,  wanted  to  ha-S 
interest  in  business  college,  preferably* 
on  Pacific  Coact.  Only  Al  propositions 
considered. 

"SCHOOL  MANAGER," 
Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


SVMMER.  SCHOOL  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHER  S 

\\'e  are  preparing  for  another  large  summer  sciiool  class  to  be  trained  for  commercial 
teaching.!  We  have  recomrnended  ever>' one  of  the  104  members  of  the  class  of  last  Ju  y 
who  desired  a  position,  and  all  but  three  or  four  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  members  of 
this  class  have  lotig  since  been  placed  very  satisfactorily.  Even  the  inexperienced  ones  are 
now  being  favorably  considered  for  teaching  positions. 

Our  1913. bulletiii,.  gives  the  particulars.    Free  copy  on  retiuest. 

ROCHESTER,  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,   ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 


''a  dANUARY  FRESHET^ 


FOR    SALE 

Well  established  business  college  in  Middle 
West  in  city  of  500,000;  splendid  territory  to 
draw  from:  excellent  reputation;  attendance 
good;  fine  equipment;  low  rent;  nodebts;  pay- 
ing proposition;  reasonable  terms;  satisfactory 
reasons  for  selling.  Don't  answer  unless  you 
have  funds  to  invest  in  a  high  class  school. 

Address,    "Rare    Bargain,"    care    Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


.  ainontb:  'Holyoke.  Mi 
troit,  Mich.:  Barre.i-Vt 
Orange'N.  J.:  Walter! 
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rollmentj  to  "try  ns  out."  By  the  way.  one  of  the  above  positions  that 
a  month,  which  is  just  doable  what  she  received  in  the  first  position 
another  a  voung  man  who.  when  he  enrolled  with  os  jnst  before  Christ 
school,  ntiw  receives  ?]200  in  a  splendid  school  In  one  of  oar  foremost  i.' 
can  help  you  too.    But  pou  Will  have  to  give  us  the  opportunitv. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COIVIMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

(A    SPECIATY    BY    A   SPECIALIST.) 


PROSPECT   HILL,    BEVERLY,    MASS. 


E.    E.   GAYLORD,    Mfl 
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THE    LETTER      L 
WRITING  CLUB 

CONDUCTED    Br 

ARTHUR  G.  SKEELES, 

Principal  Commercial 

Department  High  School. 

Ellwood  City.  Pa. 

Write  the  letter  In  answer  t<i 
the  propositi 


.Mr.  Siieele 
?  the  IBth  of  this  month 
nvelope.  llr.  Slceeles  wll 


will  speiiil  your  vacation  on  tlie  farm."  you 
might  say.  "Will  you  spentl  your  vacation  on  the 
farm?" 

Begin  noir  to  prepare  to  write  a  better 
Jotter  tomorrow  than  jrou  can  write  to- 
daj'.  Add  to  roiir  store  of  knowiedge. 
I'erfect  youri^elf  in  the  use  of  words. 
Find  the  mistakes  of  grammar  and  of 
rhetoric  that  j'oii  are  likely  to  make, 
and  correct  them. 


Third  Article 


THE   PROPOSITION 


a 


Dimaiiiic 


CLUBS 


^ 


You  say  you  did  not  receive  that  dollar  yet.  nor 
any  answer  to  your  second  letter? 

Yes.  I  read  your  letter.  I  just  had  to.  after  that 
opening  sentence.  But  really.  I  don't  believe  I 
care  to  invest  in  that  pencil  sharpener.  I  am 
gettinc  along  pretty  well— have  done  without  it 
for  a  number  of  years— and  I  have  use  for  all  my 
dollars.  At  least,  that  is  what  1  thought  when  1 
reail  your  letter,  and  so  1  threw  it  into  the  waste 
basket. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

Make  liim  want  it. 

These  four  words  express  the  purpose  to  lie 
kept  in  view  by  the  writer  of  a  selling  letter. 
And  it  is  in  the  body  of  the  letter  that  this  pur- 
pose must  lie  carried  out.  Therefore,  the  binly  of 
the  letter  is  the  most  important  part,  and  also  the 
hardest  to  give  rules  for. 

First,  there  should  be  a  description  of  the  ar- 
ticle or  .service  to  be  sold.  Describe  it  so  that  the 
reader  will  form  a  clear  mental  picture  of  it.  Let 
him  feel  that  you  have  something  real  and 
definite  to  sell  him.  When  the  thing  you  have 
to  sell  is  as  real  to  him  as  the  money  he  is  asked 
to  spend  for  it.  he  is  approaching  the  frame  of 
mind  where  a  sale  is  a  possit)ility. 

Then,  show  the  application  of  your  article  or 
service  to  his  particular  business.  If  it  will  in- 
crease his  profits,  show  him  where  and  how.  just 
as  definitely  as  you  can.  Present  "facts  anil  fig- 
ures" for  every  statement  you  make.  Don't  al- 
low in  the  letter  a  single  statement  which  your 
reader  might  say  is  an  untruth.  If  there  is  any 
danger  of  that,  offer  proof  of  the  proposition. 

Keep  in  mind  at  all  times  your  problem- (o 
make  Iiini  want  it.  Open  the  letter  with  a 
sentence  which  will  focus  his  attention  on  youi 
proposition.  Then  ilescribe  the  article  so  that 
he  will  see  it  clearly  in  his  mind;  ami  tinally 
show  him  how  it  will  increase  his  profits  or  his 
pleasures.  Prove  every  point  hy  figures  and  in- 
stances and  illustrations;  and  if  .It  the  end  of  the 
letter  you  can  get  him  to  say.  "I  would  like  to 
have  that  article."  you  have  accomplished  some- 
thing. 

In  this  letter,  make  me  see  the  Matchless  Pen 
cil  Sharpener  on  my  desk,  or  in  my  hand.  Show 
me  how  it  will  save  time,  trouble,  and  dirt 
MAKE  ME  WANT  IT. 

REiMARKS 

.Ml  your  eilucation  will  find  eNpression  in  the 
body  of  your  letter.  Here  your  knowledge  of 
grammar  will  be  useful,  for  how  else  than  b\ 
parsing  the  words  of  a  sentence  can  you  be  sure 
that  It  is  riaht?  Here  your  knowledge  of  rheto 
ric  will  be  of  ailvantage.  Here  your  acquaint 
ance  with  the  facts  of  history  and  art  and  science 
and  current  events  will  aid  you  in  composing  a 
good  letter. 

Someone  has  said  of  Longfellow's  poetry  th  it 
It  shfiwed  "traces  of  careful  scholarship  in  ever\ 
line."  So  your  letters  will  show  traces  of  your 
scholarship,  or  lack  of  it.  In  every  line. 

Don't  begin  a  sentence,  much  less  a  paragraph 
with  the  words  "we"  or  "I."  unless  you  really 
have  something  to  say  about  yourself.  Be 
especially  careful  of  the  use  of  such  expressions 
as  "We  believe."  or  '*I  expect."  or  "We  sup- 
pose." or  "I  think!"  In  most  cases  the  sentence 
will  be  Improved  by  omitting  these  words.  It  is 
better  to  write  "It  Is  going  to  |rain,"  or  "It  looks 
as  if  it  would  be  a  nice  day."  than  to  write  "I 
think  it  is  going  to  rain."  or  "I  believe  It  will  be 
aniceiiay."  Often  the  use  tif  the  first  person 
can  be  avoided  by  changing  the  form  of  the  sen- 
tence.iTlius    iiisteail  of  saying.  "I  suppose  you 
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The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  loyal  support- 
ers, who  sent  clubs  during  the  last  month,  rang- 
ing from  four  to  seventy-five  subscriptions: 

E.  W.  Miller.  Monterey  Co.  High  School. 
King  City.  Calif.;  Victor  Lee  Dodson.  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pa..  Business  College  ;  E.  C.  Queen. 
Berkeley  Springs.  W.  Va.;  C.  C.  Wiggins.  Ne- 
gaunee.  Mich.;  K.  R.  Dunn.  Commercial  High 
.Scliool.  Brooklyn.  N'.Y.;C.  E.  Merrick.  Merrill 
College.  South  Norwalk.  Conn.;  E.  .1.  .Maher, 
Waterbury.  Conn.;  Kev.  E.  .T.  Weckert.  St.  Mar 
tlon's  College.  Lacey.  Wash.;  W.  C.  Hanson. 
Locust  (.irove,  (Ja..  Institute  ;  E.  B.  Tht>mas. 
Douglas  College.  Charlerol,  Pa.;  Lillian  Cole. 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  Business  College  ;  W.  A.  Hen- 
ning,  State  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.;  R.  R.  Krehbiel.  Bethel  College.  New- 
ton. Kans.;  H.  ■\.  Reneau.  .Monroe.  Wis..  Busi- 
ness Institute  ;  M.  L.  Yaple.  Parsons.  Kans.. 
Business  College  ;  A.  A.  Kuhl.  Ga..  Normal 
College.  Douglas  (ia.:  Wm.  Moran.  Union 
Com'l.  College.  Charlottetown.  P.  E.  I.  Can.: 
W.  E.  Ferguson,  Ruskin.  Tenn.;  O.  C.  Dornej'. 
American  Com'l.  School.  AUentown.  Pa.:  P.  .1. 
Dufus.  Niagara  Business  Institute.  Niagara 
Falls.  N.  Y.;  Nellie  .\ughinbaugh.  Arvada.  Wy- 
oming ;  .\.  M.  Relchard.  Heidelburg  Com'l  Col- 
lege. Tiffin.  Ohio;  B.  F.  Duff.  Stockton.  Calif.. 
Stockton  High  School ;  Robert  L.  Johnson. 
Jackson.  Tenn..  Jackson  School  of  Business  ; 
Hettle  De  Walt.  Fort  Collins.  Colo.;  L.  H. 
Springier.  Stockton.  Calif.  Com'l. College  ;  N.  E. 
Derrick.  Columbia.  S.  C,  Draughon's  Practical 
Business  College  ;  M.  A.  Adams.  M'arietta.  Ohio. 
Commercial  College  :  A.  H.  Stephenson.  Nam 
pa.  Idaho  ;  C.  W.  Reynolds,  Chicago.  111..  Met- 
ropolitan Business  College  ;  C."B.  Bloom,  Lock 
Haven.  Pa..  Central  State  Normal  School  :  E.  W. 


Schilling.  Mason  City.  Iowa.  Toland's  Business 
University  ;  J.  A.  Duren.  Atlanta.  Ga..  Bagwell 
Business  College  ;  H.  A.  Roush.  Browne's  Busi- 
ness Institute.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y'.;  R.  P.  Wood, 
Everett,  Washington.  Acme  Business  College; 
Howard  R.  Bennett.  St.  Johnsbury.  Vt.;  D.  W. 
Dowling.  Chicopee.  Kans.;  Get).  L.  Griswold. 
Albion,  Mich.,  Albion  College  ;  J.  A.  Buell. 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  Business  College  ;  J.  G. 
Dommy.  Lancaster.  Pa..  Lancaster  Business 
College;  1.  Z.  Hackman.  Elizabethtown.  Pa.. 
EHzabethtown  College  ;  O.  M.  StIfTney.  South 
Bend.  Ind..  South  Bend  Business  College  ; 
G.  H.  RIngle.  Is  hpeming.  Mich.;  S.  J. 
Roblnetfe,  Key  West.  Fla..  Ruth  Hargrove  In- 
stitute; Geo.  W.  Collins.  Big  Rapids,  Mich., 
Ferris  Institute  ;  F.  C.  Chapman.  Corinth.  Miss., 
Modern  Business  College  ;  Clyde  E.  Rouseville. 
Falrhaven.  Mass.;  E.  .\.  Van  (jundy,  Denver, 
Colo..  Central  Business  College  :  R.  Guillard., 
Chicago.  111.,  Englewood  Business  College  ;  D. 
M.  Bryant,  Stockton.  Calif..  Heald's  College  ; 
Edward  Edel,  Burlington,  Iowa.  Elliott  Com'l. 
College  ;  W.  Gordon.  Calgary.  Alta.  Can.. 
Mount  Royal  College  ;  A.  M.  DeLapp.  Crooks- 
ton.  Minn..  Crookston  College  ;  F.  J  Dool. 
Winnipeg.  Can..  Success  Business  College  ; 
Burton  A.  O'Mealy,  Portlaii.l.  Ore.;  .las  D.  Car- 
ter. Mankato.  ,Mlnn..  Mankato  Com'l  College  ; 
V.  K.  .Madrav.  Butte,  Mont.,  Butte  High  School  ; 
V.  M.  Rubert.  EvHiisvllle,  liid.,  Lockyear's 
Business  College  ;  J.  S.  Eccles.  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Can..  Central  Business  College;  D. 
Ferrara.  Claremore.  Okla  .  Eastern  Univ.  Prep- 
paratory  .School  ;  J.  R.  Bennett.  Chicago,  111.. 
Metropolitan  Business  College  ;  Laurentino 
Garcio.  Jr..  Matanzas.  Cuba  ;  J.  W.  Mclnlyre. 
Shanandoah,  Iowa,  Western  Normal  .*-chool  ; 
C.  Edward  Presho.  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  Elliott's 
Commercial  College  ;  A.  E.  Hughes.  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  Cambria  Business  College  ;  W.  C. 
Wollaston.  Port  Huron.  Mich..  Business  Col- 
lege ;  Elizabeth  Kelly.  Hutchison.  Kans.,  High 
School  :  J.  A.  Stryker,  Kearney,  Nebr.,  State 
Normal. 

'WANTED:  Capable,  energetic.  Christian 
Young  Man  to  take  full  charge  of  Shorthand  De- 
partment in  up-to-date  Business  College  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Must  have  four  to  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars and  take  interest  in  school.  If  you  have  the 
money  and  mean  business— answer. 

YOUNG    MAN'S    OPPOR-TUNITY. 

Care  of  Business  Educator 

Columbus.  Ohio 


This  Training  School 

for  commercial  teachers — Bowling  Green  Business  llniversity,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. — receives  over  400  applications  a  year  for  commercial 
teachers.  It  is  located  near  Mammoth  Cave,  midway  between  Louisville 
and    Nashville.      Its  literatuie  sent  free,  if   this  magazine  is  mentioned. 
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This  is  a  beautiful  letter.    More  than  that:   it  contains  most  excellent  advice  to  students  of  writing.    It  is  therefore  full  to  <ivertiowing  with  inspiration, 
linformation  and  perspiration.    It  is  one  of  many  found  in  The  Madarasz  Book. 
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TRAINING    TEACHERS     TO 

TEACH    PRACTICAL 

WRITING 

C.  E.  Doner,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Paper  read  before  N.  E.  A.  of  Penmanship  Su- 
pervisors, Jan.  11.  1913. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  broad  subject  and  per- 
haps I  will  not  cover  it  to  your  complete  satis- 
faction. It  would  not  be  well  for  me  to  do  so  if 
I  could,  for  there  would  be  little  left  for  discus- 
sion, lam  not  going  to  consume  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  reading  my  paper  because  I  should 
like  to  see  some  time  given  to  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  by  the  members  of  this  Association. 

The  matter  of  training  teachers  to  teach  prac- 
tical writing  has  become  a  necessity.  Today  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  teachers  must  be  thor- 
oughly trained  in  the  subject  of  penmanship, 
just  as  they  are  or  have  been  thoroughly  trained 
in  other  subjects,  in  order  that  satisfactory  re- 
sults may  be  secured.  Therefore,  since  the  ma- 
jority of  public  school  teachers  do  not  possess 
the  skill  to  write  nor  the  ability  to  teach  a  practi- 
cal style  of  penmanship,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  they  be  trained  while  they  are  in  actual  ser- 
vice. Usually  this  training  must  be  given  by 
the  supervisor  or  special  director  of  penman- 
ship; also  by  means  of  mail  courses  and  by  or- 
ganized specialists  who  train  teachers  on  a  large 
scale  where  their  books  or  manuals  have  been 
adopted  by  school  boards  or  committees.  Pen- 
manship is  becoming  more  and  more  a  commer- 
cialized subject.  Whether  or  not  by  mail 
courses  or  by  organized  penmanship  specialists 
the  teachers  are  to  receive  in  the  future  the  best 
training  in  penmanship,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
But  I  do  want  to  put  in  my  ijjra  for  the 
irclJ-tniinfd,  capable  supervisor.  Teacli- 
ers  and  pupils  need  the  personal  help 
and  the  Inspiration  of  the  live,  vride- 
airake.  enthusiastic,  nillingto-serve 
supervisor.  At  the  outset,  I  want  to  say  that 
today  and  in  the  future  the  best  results  in  pen- 
manship in  our  schools  are  to  be  secured  thru 
the  personal  instruction,  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  special  director  of  writing.  Mail 
courses,  criticisms  of  practice  work  on  a  large 
scale  by  penmanship  specialists  are  all  right  so 
far  as  they  go,  but  the  ;principals,  teachers  and 
the  pupils  need  the  personal  touch  of  the  well- 
trained  supervisor. 

The  right  kind  of  penmanship  instruction, 
therefore,  must  first  be  given  to  the  teacher  and 
by  the  teacher  to  the  pupils  if  the  pupils  are  to 
write  with  ease  and  fluency.  Teachers  must 
have  thorough  instruction  in  the  fundamentals 
of  position,  penholding,  counting,  muscular  re- 
laxation, how  to  present  in  detail  by  being  able 
write  well  themselves  a  course  in  practical  writ- 
ing, so  that  when  the  supervisor  makes  his 
daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  visits  to  the  ditTerent 
grades  he  will  find  both  teachers  and  pupils 
worsing  along  the  right  lines.  This  is  the  only 
constructive  course,  as  I  see  it,  for  us  to  pursue. 
If  teachers  themselves  do  not  have  a  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  writing, 
the  supervisor  or  the  superintendent  will  find 
as  they  make  their  visits  to  the  school  that  this 
or  that  pupil,  this  or  that  class,  will  not  be  do- 
ing satisfactory  work.  And  what  is  more  dis- 
couraging to  the  supervisor  when  he  goes  from 
room  to  room  than  to  find  the  teachers  and  the 
pupils  working  along  wrong  lines.  Conditions 
of  this  sort  have  a  tendency  to  turn  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  down  instead  of  up. 

Some  school  authorities  still  think  that  the 
grade  teachers  should  be  able  to  teach  writing 
without  special  training.  Not  long  ago  a  su- 
perintendent of  schools  told  me  that  he  was  dis- 
cussing with  one  of  our  foremost  educators  in 
this  state  the  matter  of  giving  special  training 
in  penmanship  to  normal  school  students  and 
this  educator  told  the  superintendent  that  he 
thought  Normal  school  students  should  know 
how  to  write  and  how  to  teach  writing  before 
entering  the  normal  school.  Here  you  have  the 
opinion  of  an  influential  school  man  and  it 
dates  back  but  a  few  years.  But  past  experiences 
tell  us  that  teachers— student  teachers  in  nor- 
mal schools  and  grade  teachers— cannot  teach 
practical  writing  successfully  without  special 
training. 


Principals  of  normal  schools,  superintendents 
and  the  general  public  are  calling  for  this  spe- 
cial training  of  teachers  in  practical  writing. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  teachers  in  the  past  have 
had  instruction  in  penmanship,  but  it  has  been 
of  the  wrong  sort.  Teaching!  yes.  there  has 
been  plenty  of  teaching  but  a  decided  lack  of 
training.  More  of  a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  teaching  and  training.  Teaching 
often  means  mere  telling,  but  training  involves 
performance.  In  other  words,  teaching  is  caus- 
ing to  know  and  training  is  causing  to  perform. 
One  may  teach  another  to  know,  but  he  must 
train  him  to  perform.  Therefore,  more  training 
should  be  supplemented  with  teaching.  Here  is 
a  lesson  for  us  to  learn— That  teachers  must  be 
trained  lo  do  or  perform,  that  is  to  say,  they 
must  be  able  to  write  well  themselves.  Many 
teachers  know  how  to  criticise  poor  writing  by 
telling,  but  do  not  have  the  ability  to  criticise 
by  the  use  of  the  pen;  many  teachers  can  give 
splendid  directions  by  telling,  but  are  unable  to 
give  them  properly  thru  the  act  which  involves 
performing  with  chalk  or  pen.  It  is  our  busi- 
ness, then,  as  supervisors  and  directors  of  pen- 
manship to  so  train  teachers  that  they  can  write 
a  practical  hand  themselves  so  as  to  possess  the 
necessary -knowledge  and  ability  to  impart  it  to 
their  pupils. 

I  can  say  without  reserve  that  the  majority  of 
teachers  are  anxious  and  willing  to  receive  spe- 
cial training  in  penmanship,  and  this  training 
can  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  a  burden 
to  them  but  a  real  help.  During  the  past  ten 
years  I  have  trained  a  good  many  teachers  in 
writing  and  I  have  always  discovered  that  the 
great  majority  of  teachers  appreciate  this  train- 
ing if  it  is  given  in  the  right  spirit.  Here  is  an- 
other important  point  for  us.  namely,  that  teach- 
ers will  respond  readily  to  the  training  of  the 
supervisor  if  this  training  is  always  given  in  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness.  My  experience  has  taught 
me  to  respect  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  the 
average  grade  teacher  and  particularly  of  the 
superintendent.  Do  you  know  that  the  most  of 
our  superintendents,  ves,  even  some  of  our 
grade  teachers,  can  teach  (;.s  something  about 
writing  r  So  I  think  that  the  best  results  canal- 
ways  be  obtained  from  teachers  if  we  respect 
them  and  give  ear  to  many  of  their  thoughts  and 
opinions  upon  the  subject.  A  teacher  does  not 
want  to  be  driven  any  more  than  you  do.  The 
mission  of  a  supervisor  therefore,  should  be  that 
of  a  leader  and  not  a  driver— a  grand  good  mis- 
sion for  any  teacher  for  that  matter.  As  he  ex- 
ercises leadership  he  is  also  playing  the  part  of 
a  servant.  To  serve  consistently,  sympatheti- 
cally, abundantly  is  his  only  excuse  for  being  in 
the  school.  A  supervisor  is  serving  abundantly 
when  he  is  training  teachers  to  teach  practical 
writing,  and  when  he  advocates  neatness,  or- 
derly arrangement,  and  harmony  in  all  school 
work.  The  secret  of  having  much  to  give  is  to 
give  all  every  time.  He  who  gives  his  best  will 
have  better  to  give  next  time,  but  he  who  gives 
less  than  his  best  will  have  less  to  give  again. 
Let  us  as  supervisors  and  directors  of  penman- 
ship get  into  the  habit  of  giving  our  best. 

In  discussing  this  subject  before  this  meetinf;  I 
want  to  speak  of  one  thing  that  interests  me  per- 
haps more  than  anything  else,  and  that  is  re- 
sri7f.':,  real  satisfactory  results.  We  must  admit 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  teaching,  a  good  deal 
of  supervising  of  penmanship,  but  satisfactory 
results  are  not  always  obtained.  I  have  been  in 
many  schools  where  teachers  thought  they  were 
getting  good  results  in  writing  by  having  their 
pupils  make  many  of  the  so-called  movement 
exercises  beautifully  and  write  a  few  simple 
letters,  words  and  sentences  well,  but  I  do  not 
call  this  getting  real  results.  More  than  one  su- 
pervisor has  said  this  to  me.  "I  succeed  in  se- 
curing good  results  in  movement  exercise 
drills,  but  I  do  not  secure  good  results  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  movement  to  all  written  work 
generally,"  Where  this  is  the  case  something 
is  radically  wrong.  For  my  part  I  would  much 
prefer  to  see  good  written  work  generally  than 
to  see  merely  the  movement  exercises  made 
with  exceptional  skill.  I  think  many  teachers 
waste  much  valuable  time  on  exercise  work 
only,  time  which  should  be  spent  on  exercises 
that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  letters,  words  and 
the  application  of  movement  to  actual  writing. 
In  training  teachers  and  pupils  in  penmanship 
we  must  boil  our  methods  and  drills  down  to 


the  point  where  there  will  be  the  minimum  of 
time  and  effort  expended  with  the  maximum  of 
efficiency.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  should 
give  less  time  to  the  so-called  direct  oval,  push- 
and-pulhand  indirect  oval  exercises  and  give 
more  drill  upon  exercises  that  are  much  like  let- 
ters, words,  figures,  etc.  Specific  drills  are  more 
important  than  general  drills,  and  these  drills, 
while  they  are  in  most  cases  letters  themselves, 
should  be  given  as  drills  and  not  necessarily  as 
letters  or  words,  I  get  the  best  results  in  mv 
teaching  or  in  training  of  teachers  and  pupils 
when  I  emphasize  together  form  and  move- 
ment, particularly  a  free,  unrestrained  move- 
ment, and  when  I  give  an  infinite  variety  of 
drills  on  exercises  in  which  there  are  the  most 
of  the  letter  forms  and  mat] y  words  as  used  in 
actual  writing;  and  always  placing  emphasis 
upon  these  drills  as  drills— not  as  letters— for  the 
purpose  of  freedom  and  continuity  of  move- 
ment and  lightness  of  touch. 

We  are  getting  good  results  in  writing  when 
our  teachers  and  pupils  can  write  language, 
spelling,  themes,  compositions,  business  forms 
and  letters,  figures  and  their  own  names,  so  that 
it  all  can  be  read  and  read  easily.  Having,  then, 
legibility,  this  same  writing  must  be  written 
fluently  and  rapidly.  How  to  get  results  of  this 
character  is  the  problem.  And  we  will  succeed 
only,  I  believe,  by  first  training  the  teacher  so 
that  through  the  teacher  and  through  the  super- 
visor all  pupils  can,  should  and  must  be  trained. 

So  far  my  discussion  of  this  subject  has  been 
of  a  general  nature.  Now  I  should  like  to  speak 
in  a  more  definite  way  in  regard  to  training 
teachers  to  teach  practical  writing.  This  train- 
ing can  be  given  by  having  the  supervisor  meet 
all  or  a  large  group  of  teachers  in  a  central  loca- 
tion in  his  town  or  city  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing them  as  he  would  train  pupils  in  any  gram- 
mar grade,  spending  perhaps  a  portion  of  the 
hour  giving  suggestions,  answering  questions, 
etc.,  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  each 
grade.  To  meet  teachers  in  this  way  several 
times  during  the  school  year  would  give  them 
the  kind  of  training  that  they  themselves  need 
in  order  that  all  pupils  maybe  instructed  prop- 
erly. New  teachers  each  year  must  be  trained 
in  this  way.  As  before  stated,  the  teachers  must 
be  thoroughly  trained  in  the  foundation  princi- 
ples which  lead  to  good  writing  such  as  correct 
position,  penholding,  muscular  relaxation, 
counting,  etc.  Then  frequently,  until  the  teach- 
er has  mastered  her  subject,  when  the  supervis- 
or makes  his  visits  to  the  different  rooms,  the 
teacher  should  teach  the  penmanship  lesson  in 
his  presence.  At  first  the  teacher  will  not  re- 
spond readily  to  this  plan,  but  when  she  is  lead 
lo  see  that  the  whole  scheme  is  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  her  to  teach  penmanship  more  ef- 
fectually, she  will  enter  into  the  work  with  the 
spirit  of  co-operation.  And  when  supervisor, 
superintendent,  principals  and  teachers  can  co- 
operate, with  one  purpose  in  view  which  is 
eventually  to  train  all  pupils  to  write  a  legible, 
easy-flowing,  rapid  hand,  teaching  becomes  a 
real  pleasure,  and  not  a  drudgery,  for  all.  But 
remember  that  the  supervisor  must  do  his  share 
(*f  teaching  in  the  different  rooms,  always  hav- 
ing the  teacher  observe,  so  that  during  his  ab- 
sence the  lessons  may  go  on  in  a  constructive 
way.  A  supervisor  must  not  forget  his  duty— 
which  is  to  serve  and  to  serve  abundantly. 

Perhaps  a  better  scheme  for  training  teachers 
would  be  to  meet  them  by  grades,  a  grade  or  two 
at  a  time.  This  would  give  the  supervisor  an 
opportunity  lo  assist  them  individually,  to  criti- 
cise the  practice  work  more  effectively,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  conduct  class  drills.  I  think, 
however,  that  teachers  can  be  assisted  best,  es- 
pecially in  the  large  cities,  by  meeting  them  in 
their  respective  buildings  at  the  close  of  school, 
say  from  three  to  four,  or  from  half  past  three  to 
half  past  four  in  the  afternoon.  A  plan  of  this 
kind  would  mean  that  teachers  would  respond 
better  to  instruction,  ask  more  questions,  and 
enter  into  the  work  with  an  ease  and  freedom 
that  might  not  be  characteristic  of  the  general 
meetings,  I  commend  this  scheme  for  the  rea- 
son that  teachers  do  not  need  to  leave  their  own 
building  to  walk  or  ride  to  some  central  place  of 
meeting,  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  school 
room.  To  my  mind  this  is  quite  an  item,  and 
my  experience  has  been  that  teachers  appre- 
ciate this  and  will  always  do  better  work  than  in 
any  other  way.    In  conducting  teachers'  meet- 
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ingS  in  this  way,  1  dnd  that  it  is  well  to  require 
of  each  teacher  a  certain  specified  kind  and 
amount  of  practice  to  be  done  until  the  next 
time  ctf  meeting  and  always  to  submit  work  for 
inspection  and  criticism.  The  supervisor  must 
go  over  this  practice  work  correcting  it  either 
wilh  rubber  stamps— stamper!  red— or  writing 
the  corrections  with  red  ink,  returning  this  prac- 
tice to  the  teachers. 

Before  bringing  this  subject  to  a  close  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  training  normal 
school  students  in  penmanship,  the  kind  of 
work  that  I  am  doing  today  and  which  requires 
all  of  my  time.  I  trust  that  the  normal  school 
graduates  from  Framingham.  Bridgewater  and 
Salem,  who  take  the  two  years' course  in  pen- 
manship, will  have  both  the  skill  lo  write  and 
the  ability  to  teach  a  legible  and  practical  hand- 
writing. It  is  difficult  to  give  in  two  years— one 
period  a  week— a  thorough  and  masterly  train- 
ing in  penmanship  to  these  students,  but  at  any 
rate  I  hope  that  you  supervisors  as  well  as  the 
superintendents  will  notice  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing efficiency  in  teaching  penmanship  by  these 
normal  school  graduates  as  they  take  their 
places  in  the  teaching  profession.  Perhaps  the 
kind  of  training  that  1  am  ambitiously  trying  to 
give  them  will  be  of  such  a  nature  that  you  su- 
pervisors can  take  them  where  I  leave  off  and 
make  tirst-class  teachers  of  penmanship  out  of 
them.  I  do  think  that  normal  school  students, 
while  they  are  training  to  become  teachers, 
should  be  thoroughly  trained  in  the  subject  of 
penmanship  as  they  are  trained  in  any  other 
subject,  which  to  my  mind  will  mean  a  long 
step  forward  toward  raising  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency in  penmanship  in  our  public  schools. 
And  this  training  will  not  affect  the  supervisor 
of  penmanship  in  that  he  will  not  be  needed, 
but  it  will  be  a  means  of  helping  him  in  his 
work;  for  as  I  have  previously  stated.  I  think 
the  principles,  teachers  and  pupils  need  the  in- 
spiration of  the  well-educated,  well-trained, 
well-dressed,  and  well-paid  supervisor- a  su- 
pervisor whom  teachers  respect  and  whose  vis- 


its they  enjoy,  and  for  whom  they  will  work 
overtime  and  never  tell:  the  supervisor  whom 
pupils  love  and  for  whose  sake  they  would  do 
anything. 

In  closing  let  me  summarize  briefly.  Teach- 
ers must  be  thoroughly  trained  in  the  subject  of 
penmanship  just  as  thev  are  thoroughly  trainetl 
in  any  other  subject;  teaching  is  causing  to 
know  and  and  training  is  causing  to  perform- 
consequently  there  should  be  more  training 
coupled  with  teaching;  teachers  will  respond 
readily  to  the  training  of  the  supervisor  if  the 
training  as  always  given  in  the  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness; asupervisor  is  serving  abundantly  when 
he  advocates  neatness,  orderly  arrangement  and 
harmony  in  all  school  work;  the  secret  of  hav- 
ing much  to  give  is  to  give  all  every  time,  for 
he  who  gives  his  best  will  have  better  to  give 
next  time,  but  he  who  gives  less  than  his  best 
will  have  less  to  give  again;  specific  drills  are 
more  important  than  general  drills,  and  form 
and  movement  should  be  emphasized  together, 
giving  an  infinite  variety  of  drills  on  exercises 
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One  of  the  Best  business  training  schools  in  the 
country.    In  a  tieUl  by  itself.    Must  sell  ciuick. 
Real  live  school.   Good  reasons.    A  good  money 
maker.    Act  quick.    Central  state. 
Address.  B.  B.  U., 
Care  Business  Educator  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


in  which  there  are  most  of  the  letter  forms  al- 
ways placing  emphasis  upon  these  drills  as 
drills  and  not  as  letters;  through  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  supervisor,  superintendent,  princi- 
pals and  teachers,  with  one  purpose  in  view, 
which  is  eventually  to  train  all  pupils  to  write  a 
legible,  an  easy-flowing,  rapid  hand,  teaching 
is  a  pleasure,  and  not  a  drudgery,  for  all. 


In  Basinesfl  Writing.  Ornamental  Writing, 
Engrossing  Script  and  Lettering.  Pen 
Copies,  Red  Ink  Criticism,  Easy  Payments, 
Circular  free.    Address, 


Amarillo,  Texu 


FOR  SALE 

Business  College  in  sunny  Cali- 
fornia. Owner  wants  to  retire. 
Small  capital  will  handle.  No 
competition. 

Box  651  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 


mail  ami  Npeclal  pen  free. 

FRANCIS    B.  COURTNEY 
BOX  G  492  DETROIT.    MICH, 


FOR  SALE! 

Oldest,  leading  and  best  Business  College  in  the 
South,  located  in  an  Educational  Center  with 
large  tributary  territor>".  Established  30  years. 
Thoroughly  advertised  and  in  prosperous"  con- 
dition. Sale  is  desin-.l  liwini;  t..  ill  health  of 
owner  and  President,  lin  i_'>f  is::ilf  immediatt-ly, 
writing         PARKS  &  BELL,  ATTORNEYS, 

NASHVILLE.    TENN. 
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By  W.  H,  Moore,  Mogadore,  O. 


By  H.  B.  Lehman,  Central  High  School,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 
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THE  PROGRESSIVE  SOUTH 

County  Siipt.  of  Schools.  E.  C.  Merry,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  is  now  teaching  Arm  Movement  Writing 
throughout  Fulton  County  at  the  hands  of  his 
teachers.  Mr.  Merry  is  a  progressive  educator, 
whose  work  is  thorough,  direct  and  practical, 
and  who  has  the  genius  of  arousing  with  few 
words  hie  teachers  to  their  utmost  ability.  Your 
editor  recently  spent  three  days  in  special  in- 
stitute work  and  found  the  teachers  alert,  appre- 
ciative, and  intelligent.  They  are  firing  the  first 
united  guns  for  freedom  and  rational  progress 
in  the  rural  schools  of  the  south,  and  their  blood- 
less battles  will  net  large  returns  in  efficiency  in 
writing  as  well  as  in  other  things.  We  never  la- 
labored  among  more  congenial  spirits.  We  hope 
we  did  them  as  much  good  as  they  did  us. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Ader.  an  old  Zanerian,  and  for  the 
past  couple  of  years,  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Manual  Arts  High  School.  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
succumbed  to  the  sunnnons  of  <leath  Nov.  1, 
1H12,  after  an  illness  of  r.ather  brief  duration. 
His  work  was  of  such  nature  as  to  win  respect  of 
both  teachers  and  pupils  for  his  ability,  consci- 
entiousness, and  spirit  of  companionship. 

Some  highly  colored  creditable  automatic  and 
pen  lettered  and  decorated  cards,  and  others 
written  quite  skillfully  with  the  pen  in  orna- 
mental penmanship,  are  hereby  acknowledged 
from  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Folk,  Junction  City,  O.,  who 
reports  a  flourishing  bnsiness  io  this  line. 
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p.  Escalon,  of  the  Central  American  Penman, 
is  holding  up  to  a  very  high*  standard,  as  shown 
by  the  specimen  of  ornamental  penmanship  be- 
fore us.  Mr.  Escalon.  like  many  fine  penmen, 
is  a  close  student  of  the  late  L.  Madarasz. 

L.  R.  Swanson,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  Rusiness 
College,  is  progressing  very  rapidly  in  both 
business  and  ornamental  writing.  Specimens 
and  cards  from  his  pen  before  us  clearly  indi- 
cate that  the  material  in  him  is  the  kind  of  which 
the  very  finest  penmen  are  made.  Recently 
Mr.  Swanson  has  been  promoted  from  assistant 
manager  to  manager  of  that  school.  The  B.  E. 
extends  best  wishes  for  his  success. 

Some  exceptionally  fine  card  writing  and  di- 
ploma lettering  have  been  received  from  Wm. 
Bauer.  Principal  Commercial  Department  of 
Mansfield  High  School. 

Some  of  the  best  business  penmanship  recent- 
ly received  at  this  office  is  from  Mr.  W.  V'ier- 
gever,  Principal  of  the  Wadena,  Minn,,  High 
School,  Commercial  Department.  Some  of  the 
work  submitted  was  on  yellow  paper  from  which 
we  could  not  engrave  successfully  or  we  would 
have  given  it  to  our  readers. 


H.  A.  Rousch,  of  Browne's  Business  Inst. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  The  Busine.ss 
Educator's  good  friends  and  loyal  support- 
ers. We  recently  rrceived  quite  a  large  list  of 
subscriptions  from  him.  He  is  meeting  with 
much  success  as  a  commercial  teacher. 

A  list  of  fifty-one  subscriptions  is  at  hand 
from  A.  A.  Kuhl,  principal  of  the  commer- 
cial department  Georgia  Normal  College  and 
Business  Institute,  Douglass,  Ga.,  of  which  he  is 
part  owner.  Mr.  Kuhl  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
penman  and  turns  out  some  of  the  finest  pea- 
men  of  the  country,  as  he  gives  considerable 
attention  to  the  art  of  writing  in  connection 
with  the  commercial  subjects. 


FOR  SALE 

A  good,  small,  profitable  school  in   the 
North-west.     Good  reasons  for  selling. 
Address,  S.  J.  T., 

Care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Rockland,  Me. 
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We  would  suggest  using  a  very  soft  pencil  for 
rough  sketch  of  this  design,  aiming  first  for  the 
general  effect.  Suggest  the  color  values  very 
carefully  that  you  may  proceed  with  your 
finished  drawing  with  a  more  definite  idea  of 
the  effect  sought.  However,  never  make  your 
preliminary  sketch  on  the  same  surface  which 
you  are  going  to  use  for  your  finished  drawing. 


The  next  move  will  be  to  transfer  your  design 
to  card  board  or  drawing  paper.  We  use  Bristol 
board  for  most  purposes,  and  prefer  the  kid 
finished  surface,  which  is  better  adopted  for  wa- 
ter color  work. 

The  principle  or  display  line  of  lettering  may 
be  carefully  penciled,  but  the  other  lettering 
should  be  roughly  spaced  with  no  attention  to 
the  form  and  character  of  the  letters. 

Brush  Work— The  washes  should  be  added 
next.  Beginners  should  not  go  into  color  to 
any  extent  until  they  have  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  brush  technique.  The  original  drawing 
of  the  design  shown  herewith  was  washed  in 
tones  of  lamp  black.  I'se  the  color  with  consid- 
erable body  for  the  darkest  values,  thinning  with 
water  for  the  lighter  tones.  Use  two  brushes, 
one  for  applying  the  color,  and  the  other  for 
blending  the  tones.  Avoid  hard  edges  as  a  rule 
but  not  always  in  this  class  of  work.  For  ex- 
ample the  shading  on  the  words  **Pen  Letter- 


mg"  should  have  sharp,  clean  edges.  In  adding 
the  washes  be  very  careful  not  to  lose  the  draw- 
ing. Near  the  lightest  petals  of  the  roses  put  in 
some  strong,  deep  shadows  which  will  give 
your  work  pleasing  contrasts.  Remember  that 
the  effect  of  your  design  is  paramount,  and  that 
good  drawing  is  valueless  without  correct  color 
values.  Lastly— (io/i  7  he  afraid  of  the  color, 
as  freedom  in  hadUng  color  is  necessary  for 
clean,  transparent  effects.  Use  Chinese  white 
on  centre  of  roses  and  for  high  lights  on 
branches,  etc. 

Next  month  we  shall  present  a  complete  set  of 
engrossed  resolution  containing  a  good  variety 
of  lettering  and  scroll  work. 

The  best  work  from  our  January  lesson  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  W.  H.  Moore,  Magadore,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Moore's  color  work  is  excellent  and  we  pre- 
dict that  it  will  not  be  many  years  when  he  wil 
be  ranked  with  our  very  best  engrossers  and  il- 
luminators. 
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"Hygiene  for  the  Worker"  American  Book 
Co..  is  the  title  of  a  splenditily  edited 
book  iiesip:ned  especially  forboys  and  girls  from 
thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  desire  to 
pass  examination  for  labor  certificates,  vocation- 
al schools,  etc.  It  deals  with  the  establishing  of 
good  habits  as  concerns  the  care  of  one's  body. 
It  tonches  upon  habit,  food,  exercises,  clothing, 
toilet,  etc.,  in  a  very  concise,  practical  and  sci- 
entific manner.  The  education  of  no  boy  or 
girl  is  complete,  which  does  not  include  the 
facts  contained  in  this  book.  It  is  substantially 
bound  in  boards  and  cloth,  well  printed,  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  231  pages. 

"Campbells  Actual  Accounting,"  An  Appren- 
ticeship in  Business,  by  Thos.  K.  Campbell,  A. 
M..  the  Bobbs-Merrill.  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind., 
is  the  title  of  a  brand  new  course  in  bookkeep- 
ing for  commercial  schools,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. The  principal  text  is  9x11  inches,  sub- 
stantially bound  in  boards  covered  with  cloth, 
and  profusely  illustrated,  containing  267  pages, 
and  accompanying  are  a  large  number  of  bud- 
gets containing  the  various  forms,  papers  and 
documents  used  in  business  world. 

Loose  Leaf  Sales  Books,  Invoice  Records, 
Cash  Books,  Trial  Balance  File,  Journals,  and 
Ledgers,  are  provided,  with  board  cases  covered 
with  cloth.  Nearly  four  dozen  Check,  Invoice, 
Record,  and  Bill  Books;  Pads,  Knvelope  Cases, 
Files.  Note  and  Receipt  Books,  comprise  the 
outfit. 

The  sub-title.  "An  Apprenticeship  in  Busi- 
ness" explains  ciuite  well  the  purpose  of  the 
various  books.  The  many;forms provide  a  mod- 
ern method  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  and 
advanced  work  of  bookkeeping  and  accoun- 
tancy, tmsiness  forms,  and  business  instructions. 


Any  one  interested  in  the  teaching  of  Accoun- 
tancy and  in  the  methods  would  do  well  to  ex- 
amine "Actual  Accountancy." 

Primary  Number  Book,  by  Frederick  H.  I'm- 
holtz,  formerly  President  Central  State  Normal 
School.  Edmond,  Okla..  is  for  children  of  the 
first  and  second  grades.  It  is  placed  in  the  pu- 
pil's hands  after  he  has  had  one-half  year  of 
reading  antl  gives  him  that  concept  of  number 
and  of  the  relation  of  the  numbers  which  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  third  grade  arithmetic. 
This  work  is  generally  left  to  the  teacher,  and 
the  Primary  Number  Book  in  preparing  its  ma- 
terial so  that  the  pupil  can  get  it  himself  right 
out  of  the  book,  is  breaking  new  ground  in 
arithmetic.  The  central  idea  of  the  book  is  the 
presentation  of  arithmetic  as  a  single  concept — 
not  a  mass  of  unrelated  concepts.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  showingclearly  the  interrelation 
of  the  four  elementary  processes.  It  provides  a 
great  deal  of  "busy  work"  for  the  child  at  his 
desk  and  in  so  doing  provides  against  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  by  the  teacher  in  oral  and 
blackboard  drill.  Price  3.5c.  Lyons  &  Carna- 
han.  Chicago. 

Pitman's  Journal.  2  W.  45th  St..  New  York 
City.  N.  Y..  January  1913.  contains  a  very  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  and  an  ex- 
tensive supplement  concerning  the  "Centenary 
Movement  Relating  to  the  Invention  of  Pitmanic 
Shorthand."  Twenty-nine  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  life  and  achievements  of  the  inventor  of 
phonography-  Many  illustrations  are  given 
and  much  valuable  information  provided, 
which  all  interested  in  shorthand  will  enjoy 
reading  and  possessing. 


PENMANSHIP  PROGRAM 

N.  I.  T.  A.  Indianapolis,  .\pril  3,  4.  .=).  1913 
1.    Penmanship     Problems    of   the    Rural 
Schools,  Henry  J.    Reed,    Co.   Supt.   Schools, 
Monticello. 


2.  A  Plea  for  better  Writing  in  the  Public 
Schools,  Miss  Grace  Coffee.  Decatur. 

3.  Writing  for  Beginners.  Miss  C.  A.  Ney, 
Supr.  of  Writing.  South  Bend. 

4.  From  Movement  to  form,  A  Problem  of 
the  (Jrade  Teacher.  Miss  Laura  Breckeuridge. 
Supt.  of  Writing.  Peru.  Thortowii.  and  W.  La- 
fayette. 

.•5.  Short  Sermons"— Everybody  B  Ready,  U  R 
Next. 

1.  How  to  (ir.ade  Writing. 

2.  The  Montessorie  Movement. 

8.    Copy  Books  vs.  Practice  Sheets. 

4.  When  to  Begin  Pen  and  Ink. 

5.  What  Movement. 

6.  Questions. 

6.  Class  Drill— O.  L.  Rogers.  Supr.  of  Writ- 
ing. Ft.  Wayne.  Mr.  Rogers  will  organize  the 
section  into  a  class  ami  tell  his  story.  Do  not 
miss  this  part  of  the  program.  It  will  be  the  "real 
goods." 

7.  Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

OFFICERS 

Pres..  Karll  \'on  Ammerman,  Indianapolis. 
Vice  Pres..  J.  C.Tritch.  Decatur. 
Sec.  Henrietta  Leusch.  Michigan  City. 
Chairman,  Executive  Committee.   J.  H.  Bach- 
tenkircher,  Lafayete. 


The  Lettering  Guide  by  M.  H.  Starke.  En- 
grosser. 534  Germain  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal,, 
price  £2.50  is  a  frame  work  of  wood  with  polish- 
ed steel  wires  and  finger  slides.  By  it,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  Old  English  and  similar  letters 
without  straightening  the  edges  or  smoothing 
them  by  retouching.  The  wires  against  which 
the  pen  glides  are  high  enough  above  the  paper 
t()  prevent  blotting  and  to  allow  one  to  see 
clearly  above  the  head  line  and  below  the  base 
line,  as  well  as  to  observe  the  spacing  be- 
tween the  strokes  and  letters.  It  is  alaborsav- 
ing  device  for  those  who  have  much  technical 
lettering  to  do. 


ARE  YOU  HAMMERING  ON 
COLD  IRON? 


Horace  Mann  said,  "  The  teacher  who  is  attempting  to  teach  without  inspiring  the  student  with  a  desire 
to  learn  is  hammering  on  cold  iron." 

From  these  premises  we  draw  the  necessary  conclusion  that  a  text-book,  to  be  most  helpful  to  a  teacher, 
must  impart  by  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  the  burning  desire  to  learn.  It  is  by  this  all-prevading  intensity  of  in- 
terest that  The  Practical  Text  Book  Company  has  made  all  of  its  publications  virtually  so  many  live  wires, 
leading  the  current  of  thought  through  the  student's  mind  to  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  duties  of  busi- 
ness life. 

Examine  any  of  our  text-books  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  literally  true  that  every  statement  leads  the  way 
clearly,  unmistakably,  and  without  any  possible  confusion  of  ideas,  froin  one  definite  point  to  the  next  logical 
sequence,  there  to  connect  with  another  equally  concise  expression  of  thought,  the  whole  so  related,  so  illus- 
trated, and  so  concluded  that  a  definite,  practical  business  result  is  reached.  No  sane  student  who  follows 
this  train  of  thought  can  get  off  the  track. 

In  studying  our  Bookkeeping,  our  Business  Arithmetic,  our  Shorthand,  our  Touch  Typewriting,  our 
Plain  English,  our  Letter  Writing,  our  Commercial  Law — any  of  our  books— he  cannot  misunderstand,  he  can- 
not lose  interest  for  he  constantly  comprehends  c/earlp,—he  cannot  fail  to  respond  to  the  warmth  of  the  author's 
enthusiasm.     The  teacher  who  uses  such   books   in  his  classes  will  find  that  he  is  not  hammering  on  cold  iron. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

EUCLID  AVENUE  AND  18TH  STREET  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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MIGM  GRADE 


Diplomas  AND 

CERTinCATES. 


We  furnish  Diplomas  for  all  kinds  of  schools, 
of  the  best  quality  and  at  the  lowest  cost.  Ark- 
n^ial  Catalog  now  ready.  It  will  show- 
some  new  designs  inchuling  a  pocket  diploma. 
See  it  before  you  buy  your  supply.  A  Booklet 
of  Made-to-Order  Diplomas,  sent  on  request. 

Aft  Ecv^rossltv^.  Orders  solicited 
for  engrossed  Resolutions,  Memorials,  etc. 
Strictly  highest  grade  workmanship,  prompt  de- 
livery, reasonable  prices.  Illustrated  booklet 
free. 


HOWARD   &  BROWN 

ENGROSSING DIPLOMAS 

ROCKLAND,  MAINE 


y^   ESTABLISHED  *^ 

;STEEL  PENS, 
Samples  for  Trial 

12  pens,  assorted  patterns 
for  all  styles  of  writing  sent 
postpaid  on   recept  of  10c. 

Your    hand    writing    is   a  part  of 

your  personality  and  you  need 

a  pen  thai  fits  yourself. 

Spencerian  Pen  Co. 

349  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


,(ETEBNBLiHK 
(EHSSm&INK 


WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 


The  Etbrnal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  aoc.) 
The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing,  etc. 
(2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  30c.) 

These  Id ks  write  black  from  tho  pen 

point  &nd  8tAT  blftok  forever^  proof  to 

a^e,  air,  aanshlnv,  cbemloaU  and  fire. 

If  your  dealer  doe*  not  supply 

theaf  ink».  Bend  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfu  , 
271  Ninth  St.  BiaoLYa,  N,  Y. 


.CARDS 


ENGROSSING  PRINTS.  I  have  had  en- 
graved six  of 
my  most  elaborately  engrossed  Resolutions 
and  Memorials,  prints  of  which  (6x9 
inches)  I  am  pleased  to  oflfer  postpaid  for 
25  cents. 


P.  W.  COSTELLO, 


Scranton»  Pk.. 


your 
name  on  one  do 
for  15  cents. 

I    will    give   free    a   pack    of 
samples    and    send    terms   to 
agents  with  each  order. 

AGSffTS    WAVTES 

Rl  AUI/  OADnC  1  ^^^»  t^«  ^«ry  ^ent  blank 
D^MHIV  l/HnUO  cards  now  on  the  market. 
Hand  cut.  Come  in  17  different  colors.  Sample  100 
postpaid.  I5e.  1,000  by  express,  75c.  Card  Circular 
for  red  stamp. 


100    postpaid,   25c-     Lews    for 


Ink,   Glossy  Black 


-  Very  Best  White.  15c,  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Hold- 
er, 10c.  Oillott'fl  No-  1  Pens,  10c.  per  doz.  Letsons  1 
Card  Writing.    Circular  tor  stamp. 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  176.  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA 


AVXOMA.XIC    SIGN    PENS.     (Wholesale  and    Retail.)    Over  50  ditt'er- 

ent  Sizes  and  styles  in  MARKING,  SHADING,  PLAIN,  HPECIAL  and  BOKDER  pens  for  all  practi- 
Ltttering  is  easily  and  rapidly  done  with  our 
RELIABLE    Auto- 
matic Pen-t  and  Inks. 
They  are  the  product 


e:ste:rbrook's  pgns 


"  Hmt  to  write  with, 
COKRBCT  DH8ION 


UNIFOKM  TBMPBR 


Hard  to  use  up. 
DDRABILITY 


150    STYLES 
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A  1  PKOFBSSIONAL 


Text  wkitbbs  463  Business  and  Coixegi 

Pine  pointed  and  ela.-    Made  in  S  width*  and  with      With  fine  and   extra  fine 
tic  for  card  writine  Ions  point  to  both  left  point*.    Eiaaiic  and 

and  right  smooth  writine 


ESTBRBROOK    STBBI^    PEN    MFG.    CO. 

ae  JOHN  ST.,  N.  T.  CITT  CA.MDBM.  NEW^  JERSEY 
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Gillotfs  Pens 


The  Most  Perfect  of  Pen* 


PRINCIPALITY     PEN,    No.    1 


«cUi!!Jlll>il||IPj55eFRli« 

^—     O     CULOTT'S 
■"ilMlMi1tillli'Kfrit'^'''l'h'1 


MMIA 


VICTORIA  PEN,    No.    303 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC   PEN,   No.   604  E.  F. 


Gillott's  Pent  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  tests  at  ttie  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Extensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled.  Gillotl's  Pem 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Gillott  ^  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  <^  CO..  Sole  Agenis 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


REPRODUCED  FROM 
PENNANSHIPand 
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DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRHTORS 
(^LUMBU5.  Ohio 


No  penman,  teacher  or  student  of  penmanship 
can  do  a  better  thing  than  acquire  at  least  a 
small  penmanship  library.  From  it  inspiration 
and  help  will  be  drawn  that  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  cost.  The  publishers  of  this  journal 
endeavor  to  supply  any  book  on  penmanship 
that  is  published. 

The  Zaner  Method  ot  Arm  Movement 
Writing  Complete  Manual,  is  C.  P.  Zaner's 
latest  and  best  work  on  practical  business  writ- 
ing. Contains  the  most  complete  course  of 
copies  and  instructions  for  the  teacher  or  for  the 
learner.  112  pages  8x8  inches  in  size.  Cloth 
81.00,  paper  cover  50c  postpaid. 

The  Zaner  Method  of  Arm  Movement 
Writing  Planual,  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  contains 
most  of  the  copies  and  instruction  that  appear  in 
the  larger  work  mentioned  above.  It  is  especi- 
ally adapted  for  the  student,  whether  in  school 
or  at  home.  This  work  is  used  largely  in  com- 
mercial colleges,  high  schools,  etc.,  and  un- 
doubtedly is  the  best  work  published  for  such 
use.  144  pages,  4x8  inches  in  size.  25c  post- 
paid.   Special  price  in  quantities. 

Modern  Business  Penmanship,  by  E.  C. 
Mills,  is  a  book  of  76  pages  containing  a  com- 
plete course  of  lessons  in  accurate  business 
writing,  such  as  has  made  Mr.  Mills  famous. 
The  instructions  are  to  the  point.    Postpaid  85c. 

Lessons  in  Penmanship,  by  C.  E.  Doner, 
presents  a  very  complete  course  in  practical 
business  penmanship  intended  for  business, 
high,  normal  and  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  for 
home  students.  The  author  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  penman  and  teacher.  The  book 
contains  96  pages  4x8  inches.    Postpaid  40c. 

One  Hundred  Writing  Lessons,  by  H. 
W.  Flickinger.  A  very  valuable  work  for  all 
who  wish  to  become  finished  professional  pen- 
men. Mr.  Flickinger  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  penmen  and  teachers. 
Postpaid  81.00. 

Muscular  Movement  Writing,  hy  C.  A. 
Faust,  contains  a  very  helpful  course  of  copies 
and  instruction.    The   author  has  taught    pen- 


manship for  many  years  and  this  book  gives  the 
results  of  his  experience.  Filled  with  ideas  and 
valuable    points.    Postpaid  25c. 

Leseons  and  Lectures  on  Penmanship, 
by  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  material  on  penmanship  subjects— too 
much  to  be  overlooked  by  anyone  who  desires 
to  be  well  informed  on  penmanship  matters. 
Contains  298  pages,  and  1000  illustrations. 
Bound  in  boards.   Postpaid  81.50. 

The  Penmanship  Dictionary  or  Word 
Book,  contains  over  three  thousand  words  ar- 
ranged to  help  penmanship  teachers  and  pen- 
manship students.  To  illustrate,  if  you  desire 
to  practice  on  words 'containing  the  small  letter 
"s,"  the  book  presents  a  number  of  words,  such 
as  crisscross,  assures,  assessors,  assassins,  etc. 
Each  letter  in  the  alphabet  is  thus  treated,  long 
words  for  special  practice,  loop  letter  combina- 
tions, sentences,  a  list  of  nearly  five  hundred 
geographical  names,  difficult  names  for  business 
combinations,  words,  etc.    Price  postpaid  15c. 

The  New  Education  in  Penmanship,  by 
L.  H.  Hausam.  A  book  that  should  be  read  by 
all  interested  in  penmanship.  Thought-provok- 
ing and  helpful.  Contains  138  pages  S'^x"?-™, 
bound  in  boards.     Postpaid  81.00. 

The  Madarasz  Book.  Contains  the  best 
penmanship  executed  by  L.  Madarasz,  who  was 
considered  the  finest  penman  that  has  ever 
lived.  How  he  wrote,  how  he  taught,  etc..  are 
fully  explained— just  the  things  young  penmen 
who  aspire  to  be  masters  should  know.  It  will 
be  many  years  before  another  book  the  equal  of 
this  in  charm  and  skill  is  produced.  80  pages, 
8^xll?4  inches,  many  full-page  specimens. 
Paper  bmding  81.00,  cloth  82.00,  half  morocco 
83.00  and  full  morocco  85.00.    All  postpaid. 

The  NcTv  Spencerian  Compendium  ot 
Penmanship.  This  greatest  of  all  penman- 
ship compendiums  was  issued  in  eight  parts, 
each  part  containing  nine  penmanship  plates 
9x12  inches  in  size.  The  pen  work  on  these 
plates  represents  the  highest  skill  attained  by 
the  Spencerian  authors  when  in  their  prime. 
Parts  three  and  seven  are  now  out  of  print, 
but  a  limited  number  of  the  six  remaining 
parts  can  be  furnished.  Any  one  part  postpaid 
60c.  All  of  the  six  remaining  parts  82.50  post- 
paid. 

Artistic  Alphabets,  by  C.  C.  Canan,  con- 
tains a  collection  of  high  grade  alphabets  in 
business  and  artistic  penmanship,  specimens  of 
pen  lettering,  flourishing  and  pen  drawing.  Mr. 


Canan   was  known   as   a   penmanship   genius. 
50c  postpaid. 

Neir  Zanerian  Alphabets,  by  C.  P.  Zaner 
is  without  doubt  the  most  valuable  book  pub- 
lished devoted  to  lettering  and  engrossing. 
Contains  191  pages  and  is  bound  in  cloth. 
Postpaid  81.50. 

Gems  of  Flourishing,  by  C.  P.  Zaner. 
Starts  at  the  beginning,  showing  the  student 
how  to  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exercises, 
and  finishes  with  a  great  variety  of  designs,  dis- 
playing the  highest  degree  of  skill  yet  attained 
in  this  fascinating  art.    Postpaid  75c. 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner.  presents  a  very  thorough  and 
interesting  course  in  ornamental  writing.  Con- 
sidered the  best  book  of  the  kind  published. 
Bound  in  boards.    Postpaid  81.00. 

Zanerian  .Script  Alphabets,  by  C.  P, 
Zaner,  contains  the  greatest  variety  of  styles  of 
writing  ever  presented  in  book  form.  This 
book  is  a  very  valuable  one  for  all  who  wish  to 
thoroughly  master  penmanship.  It  contains 
116  pages  9x12  inches  in  size.  Bound  in  cloth. 
82.50  postpaid. 

The  Road  to  Sketching  from  Nature, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a  book  for  those  desiring  to 
learn  to  sketch  from  nature  with  pen  and  pencil. 
The  instructions  are  plain,  interesting,  enjoy- 
able. The  work  contains  62  pages  e'.;x9.  Over 
fiftv  illustrations  made  direct  from  nature.  Bound 
in  flexible  art  linen.    Postpaid  81 .00. 

The  Pen  Art  Portoflio.  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a 
portfolio  S%i.lli't.  inches,  comprising  pen  and 
pencil  studies,  nature  sketches,  portraits, 
sketches  from  life,  figure  drawings,  animal  pic- 
tures, headings  and  initials,  designs  and  title 
pages.  A  book  for  all  who  wish  to  learn  to  draw 
objects,  make  portraits,  originate  initials,  head- 
ings and  title  pages;  create  designs  and  illus- 
trate advertisements  and  books.  It  is  a  modern 
cyclopedia  of  pen  art.     Postpaid  81.00. 

Progress,  a  large  design  known  as  C.  P. 
Zaner*s  masterpiece  in  flourishing.  It  is  on  the 
finest  of  plate  paper  22x28  inches,  and  the  orig- 
inal is  valued  at  8100.00.  Mailed  in  tube  post- 
paid 50c. 

The  Progress  of  Pennianship,  is  a  large 
design  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  22x28  inches,  present- 
ing the  history  of  penmanship  in  a  nutshell.  A 
very  beautiful  and  valuable  design  and  the 
original  is  valued  at  8500.00.  Mailed  in  tube 
postpaid  50c. 

Address  all  orders  to 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  Columbus,  O. 
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A  BOOK  IS  SOMETIMES  KNOWN  BY  ITS  ENEHIIES 

On  the  iirinciple  that  "every  knock  is  a  hoost,"  the  salesman  of  other  publishing  houses  are  advertising 

"Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy" 

every  day,  all  over  the  country.  These  genial  gentlemen  advance  the  unique  argument  that  while  there  is  no  (juestion  of 
the  superior  (juality  of  this  new  work,  it  is  "too  advanced  and  too  hard"  for  the  student  and  teacher  to  handle.  This  can 
he  considered  in  no  other  way  than  downright  insult  to  the  teacher,   reflecting  upon  his  intelligence  and  ability,  since 

Some  thousands  of  those  who  are  Teaching  from  it 

say  that  it  is  not  only  as  easy,  but  that  it  is  vera  much  easier  for  both  teacher  and  student,  than  the  crude  productions 
that  are  offered  in  its  stead. 

This  Unique  Argument  is  Supplemented 

liy  these  genial  gentlemen  with  the  statement  that  they  have  something  "just  as  good,"  but  "so  much  easier,"  which  is  an- 
other insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  teacher,  when  everyone  who  is  well  informed,  knows  that  at  least  three  or  four  of  the 
latter  "revised"  and  ''modernized"  texts  of  other  publishers  are  but  rank  attempts  to  imitate  Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 
countancy, and  that  notwithstanding  their  poor  (|uality,  would  never  have  been,  nor  nei^er  could  have  been  written  ex- 
cept from  what  their  authors  learned  from  a  very  diligent  study  of  this  work,  which  was  prepared  from  original  sources  by 
a  conscientious  author  who  would  not  stoop  to  plagiarism,  and  who  would  not  further  insult  teachers  by  asking  them  to 
become  purchasers  of  imitation  goods. 

Commercial  Teachers  are  Honest  Men, 

and  it  is  to  them  that  we  look  for  that  protection  which  the  copyright  laws  do  not  give  us. 

THE  STEADILY  INCREASING  SALE  OF  OUR  BOOKS  is  conclusive  evidence  that  our  efl^^orts  to  conduct 
an  honest  business  in  the  sale  of  honest  books  to  honest  teachers  are  fully  appreciated  and  understood.  Every  teacher 
who  wishes  to  become  familiar  with  anyone  of  a  complete  list  of  commercial  text  books  that  are  in  every  way  superior 
educationally,  pedagogically  and  practically,  and  that  are  sold  at  reasonable  prices,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us. 


-T^T.  ^-r.^flTJ^u^So.     "-=     BALTIMORE,  MD.  U 
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]  Bookkeeping  For  Advanced  Classes 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  TO  ACT  QUICKLY  in  securing  intermediate 
and  advanced  bookkeeping  sets,  you  can't  attbrd  to  take  any  chance 
of  getting  weak,  ineffective,  unreliable  publications.  We  advise  that 
you  write  to  our  well-known  House  asking  for  one  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing for  students  who  have  completed  the  beginning  text  : 

Wholesale  Accounting 
Mercantile  Accounting 
Modern  Corporation  Accounting 

If  it  is  published  hg  this  house  gou  know  it  is  right. 

LYONS  <a  CARNAHAN 

623  S.  Wabash,  Chicago  1133  Broadway,  New  York 
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Touch  Typewriting  Made  Easy 

NEW  AND   ORIGINAL   METHOD 

Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  in 
your  Typewriting  Department? 

Why  not  make  your  department  a  genuine  touch 
department  ? 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting 
will  do  this  for  you. 


BLISS   SYSTEM    OF    BOOKKEEPING 

All  transactions  are  performed  with  actual  business 
offices,  where  the  student  gets  an  actual  training  and 
experience.  Business  men  today  demand  the  finished 
and  experienced  accountant.  The  BLISS  SYSTEM 
affords  the  office  experience. 

The  Folder  System  is  designed  especially  for  small 
classes,  night  schools,  etc. 


NATIONAL  DICTATION  BOOK 

with  Shorthand  Notes 

Do  not  place  your  order  for  Dictation  Books  until  you 
have  examined  the  National. 


The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Co., 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN. 


AUDITING 

Be  An  Accountant  and  Auditor 


The  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute  is  pre- 
paring hundreds  of  persons  for  work  as  account- 
ants.     Students  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT 

Accounting    and    Auditing,   Factory    Cost 
Accounting,  Corporation  Accounting 
and    Finance,    Business   Law,     Ad- 
vanced   Bookkeeping,    and 
Accounting  Systems 

These  courses  prepare  for  high  grade  office 
and  factory  accounting  positions,  for  expert  ac- 
counting practice,  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in 
any  State,  and  for  teaching  higher  accounting. 
Reasonable  rates.  Satisfaction  assured.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

Get  Instraction  from  a  Specialist. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1425  ARCH  STREET.     PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


A  Good  Bookkeeping  Course 

should  combine  sufficient  theory  and  practice  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  ol' the  principles  and  ac- 
curacy in  puting  this  knowledge  into  practice.  It  must  present  the  principles  advocated  by  modern 
bookkeepers  and  accountants  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  may  understand  them. 

One  reason  why  we  have  sold  more  than  forti;  thousand  sets  of  our "20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting"  Anrms,  the  past  eight  months,  is  because  it  gives  a  good  course  in  bookkeeping.  It  presents 
the  right  principles,  and  the  student  gets  sullicient  practice  to  acquire  accuracy  and  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  apply  them. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  1o  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  accountancy 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  with  the  least  cost  for  supplies.  As  evidence  to  tliis,  we  sell  a  text  of  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  pages  at  a  net  cost  of  sixty  cents. 

The  fact  that  we  believe  it  is  the  best  boookkeeping  course  published  and  that  it  is  being  used  in 
hundreds  of  schools  is  not  absolute  evidence  that  it  is  the  best.  We  invite  a  careful  and  thorough  inves- 
tigation by  practical,  up-to-date  teachers,  and  school  managers. 

We  have  confidence  in  the  course,  sufficient  confidence  to  submit  a  complimentary  copy  to  any 
teacher  or  school  owner  who  is  interested.     Let  us  discuss  it  with  you. 

SoixtH  "  Western    PixblisKiiv^    Company 

CinGinna.it«  Ohio 
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"When  in  Doubt,  Take 
the  Trick."— 'f^^ye- 

Beginners  in  Shorthand  are  often 
led  into  doubt  nowadays  by  conflict- 
ing claims  of  shorthand  systems. 

Such  wonderful  tales  are  sometimes 
told  of  the  "up-to-date."  "joined- 
vowel,"  "  non  -  position  "  shorthands 
as  to  occasion  some  natural  hesitation. 

In  such  a  case  follow  honest  old 
Hoyle's  advice — lake  the  trick. 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography 

is  a  thing  of  assured  value — you  can't 
lose  in  chosing  it. 

Fifty-seven  years  of  test  m  all 
kinds  of  work  have  proved  its  quality 
and  it  is  as  ever 

In  the  Lead, 


Send  for  full  information  to 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
cintinnati.  ohio. 

Benn  Pitman.  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  IIowaku.  Presidenl. 
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The  Zaner  Method  of  .\rm  Movement 
Writing  Manual  is  the  latest,  most  scien- 
tific, pedagogical  and  practical  penmanship 
text. 

Gradation  of  form  ;  correlation  of 
movement  exercises,  letter  forms,  words 
and  sentences  ;  and  the  explicit  instruc- 
tions accompanying,  are  more  perfectly 
blended  than  in  any  other  text  on  the 
market. 

The  unconscious  plan  of  discovering  and 
developing  at  the  right  time  individuality 
is  as  scientific  and  practical  as  it  is  orig- 
inal and  pedagogical. 

Pupils  find  the  gradation  so  perfect 
that  the  second  half  of  the  book  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  master  as  the  first.  And  when  they 
have  mastered  the  book  they  can  write. 

Zanerian  writing  is  famous  for  its   free- 
dom in  movement  and  excellence  in  form, 
and  its  writers  are  in   demand  and   recog- 
nized as  the  leading  penmen  everywhere. 
Why    not    have    the    best'     It    costs   no 
more  and   is  worth   more  than  all  others. 
Price  25  cents,  postpaid.    14  I  pages.    Cop- 
ies and  Instructions. 
Address, 
ZANER   &   BLOSER,  Publishers, 

Columbus.  Ohoi 


Gillotfs  Pens 


The  Most  Perfect  of  Pent 


PRINCIPALITY     PEN,     No.    1 

<^  O    GlILOTT'S        I 

^-"■■irr'^i'  ■'^■^f- vr  inf  inr 
VICTORIA  PEN,    No.    303 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F. 


Gillotl's  Pen*  have  for  seventy  five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Hrofe«siiinal  and  Business  Pen- 
men.    Kxtensivelv  imitated,   bui  never  equalled.  Gillott's  Pens 

stdl  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  teeards  Temi)er,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD    BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Oillott  ^  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  <a  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


A    NEW    SERIES 

OF 

COMMERCIAL  TEXTS 


The  MetropolHan  Series  of  Text  Books  for 
Commercial  Schools  and  Commercial  Depart- 
ments is  the  product  of  forty  years'  experience 
in  educating  young  people  for  business. 

NOW  READY 

Business  Law  Speller 

Arithmetic  Pract.  Grammar 

Business  Writing        Letter  Writing 
Typewriting  by  the  Touch  Method 


Let    us   know    the   books    in   which  you  are 
most  interested. 

SPECIAL    OFFER— For    60c   in    stamps   we 
will     mail    Business    Law.      A    teachable    and 
practical  book  that  will  please  you. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 


r  Metropolitan  Text  Book  Co.  I 
37  South  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago    I 
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The  Value  of  Gregg  School 

Training  To  Teachers 

The  Summer  Normal  Session  of  Gi'cgg  ScIhjoI  is  each  year  becoming  more  and  more 
an  important  factor  in  commercial  education.  Last  year  the  attendance  was  more  than 
double  that  of  the  preceding  year,  anil  twenty-five  states  and  Canada  were  represented  in 
the  student  body  of  earnest,  alert,  progressive  teachers. 

The  methods  of  instructions  that  have  made  Gregg  School  the  largest  shorthand  school 
in  the  world,  and  have  given  it  first  place  for  the  efficiency  of  its  product  in  Chicago  are 
naturally  sought  by  other  schools. 

ADVANCED  TEACHING  METHODS 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  o(  Gregg  School  as  the  headquarters  of  the  system,  and  its  location  in 
a  large  city,  conditions  have  forced  upon  its  management  the  necessity  of  securing  the  maximum  of 
efficiency  in  its  pupils  with  the  minimum  of  efi'ort  on  the  part  of  its  teachers  and  pupils.  The  methods 
employed  by  the  school  have  been  brought  to  a  perfection  of  detail  not  to  be  expected  under  less  favorable 
conditions. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Gregg  not  only  exercised  close  supervision  over  the  management  of  the  school, 
but  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  classrooms.  The  school  was  his  laboratory.  He  came  in  close  contact 
with  classroom  conditions  and  witli  the  problems  confronting  the  teacher  of  shorthand,  typewriting,  and 
kindred  subjects.  Added  to  these  advantages  were  a  close  contact  with  more  than  two  thousand  schools 
througiiout  the  country,  which  gave  an  unusual  opportunity  for  studying  the  development  of  educational 
methods  as  applied  to  the  technical  subjects  of  the  shorthand  course.  From  the  mass  of  experience  of 
thousands  of  teachers  certain  methods  that  produce  high-efficiency  results  have  been  developed.  Students 
in  the  Summer  Normal  Session  have  a  full  opportunity  to  study  these  advanced  methods  at  close  range  and 
see  how  their  application  works  out  in  actual  practice. 

GREGG  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

Because  of  the  very  great  demand  for  Gregg-trained  teachers  with  the  necessary  qualifications,  a 
certificate  from  Gregg  School  issued  under  Mr.  Gregg's  signature  possesses  an  unusual  value.  Graduates 
of  the  school  are  constantly  sought  by  progressive  schoolmen,  and  the  Summer  School  is  always  a  center 
for  schoolmen  seeking  the  services  of  competent  teachers.  The  examinations  for  these  certificates  are  held 
at  the  close  of  the  session. 

WHAT  THE  COURSE  EMBRACES 

Instruction  is  given  in  Gregg  Shorthand  through  the  beginning,  intermediate  and  advanced  work; 
Rational  Typewriting,  Office  Training  and  Fenmanship  under  the  guidance  of  an  able  faculty.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  teaching  methods,  the  correlation  of  subjects,  correction  of  papers,  assignment  of 
lessons,  divison  of  work  among  assistant  teachers,  etc. 

THE  GREGG  CONVENTION 

The  Summer  Session  which  begins  June  30  and  ends  August  8  will  be  followed  by  the  Gregg  Conven- 
tion. The  convention  always  biings  together  a  large  luimber  of  brilliant  teachers,  and  the  discussions  are 
of  vital  moment  and  value.  Contact  with  these  teachers  and  an  exchange  of  ideas  is  as  good  as  post- 
graduate course  in  teaching  methods. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 

By  beginning  the  work  in  Gregg  Shorthand  through  our  Correspondence  Course  now,  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  teachers  before  the  Summer  School  begins  so  that  the  work  there  can  be  directed  toward 
perl'ecting  the  technique  of  teaching — studying  methods  of  presentation,  how  to  handle  large  classes, 
discipline,  and  other  problems  that  ati'ect  teaching  efficiency. 

The  work  in  the  Summer  Normal  this  year  has  been  further  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  several 
new  and  important  features.  The  Summer  School  announcement  is  ni'w  ready.  A  copy  will  be  mailed 
you  upon  request. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

32  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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ISAAC   PITMAN   SHORTHAND 

INCONTESTABLE     SUPREMACY 
The  Prize  Winners  in  the  Eight  International  Shorthand  Speed   Contests 


Year  and 
Place 

Contestants 

System 

Matter  Reail 

Average 
Gross 
Speed 

per 

Minute 

for 

Five 

Minutes 

Errors 

Percent- 
age of 
Accuracy 

Net  ■ 
Speed 

per 
Minute 
Under 

the 
Rules 

o 

1 

Awarils 

1906 
Baltimore 

Sidney  H.  Godfrey 

Isaac  Pitman 

Newspaper 

167 

16 

98.1 

150 

1 

Miner  Medal 

1907, 
Boston 

Nellie  M.  Wood 
Sidney  H.  Godfrey 

Isaac  Pitman 
Isaac  Pitman 

Judge's  Charee 
Newspaper 

225 
165 

45 
31 

96 
96.25 

163 
123 

1 

4 

Eagan  Cup 

Miner  Medal 

1908, 
Philadelphia 

Nellie  M.  Wood 
C.  H.  Marshall 

Isaac  Pitman 

Pitmanic 

Testimony 
Testimony 

260 
260 

21 
54 

98.4 
95.8 

253 
242 

1 
3 

Eagan  Cup 
Miner  Medal 

1909, 
Providence 

Nellie  M.  Wood 

Isaac  Pitman 

Judge's  Ciiarge 
Testimony 

940 
877 

65 
65 

94.6 
,95.3 

227 
264 

1 

Eagan  Cup  permanently 
ane  World's  Speed  Record 

1909, 

Lake  George 

Willard  B.  Bottome 

Pitmanic 

Speech 
Testimony 

207 
280 

12 

78 

98.8 
94.3 

205 
262 

1 

Shorthand  Writer  Cup 

1910, 
Denver 

Clyde  H.  Marshall 

Pitmanic 

Speech 

Judge's  Charge 

Testimony 

200 
240 
280 

39 

85 
6'i 

98.11 
92.91 
95.68 

192.6 
222.8 
268 

1 

Shorthand  Writer  Cup 

1911, 
Buffalo 

Nellie  M.Wood 

Nathan  Behrin 
L 

Isaac  Pitman 
Isaac  Pitman 

Sermon 

Speech 

Judge's  Charge 

Testimony 

Speech 

Judge's  Charge 

Testimony 

IRO 
170 
190 
210 

200 
240 
280 

4 
5 

18 
40 
60 

99.47 
99.41 
99.79 
9H.33 

98.2 
96.66 

95.71 

149.2 
169 
189.6 
208.6 

196.4 

232 

268 

1 
1 

Adam  Accuracy  Trophy 
permanently 

Shorthand  Writer  Cup 

1912. 
New  York 

Nathan  Behrin 

Isaac  Pitman 

Speech 

Judge's  Charge 

Testimony 

200 
240 
281 

.■58 
15 
17 

94.2 

9S.8 
98.8 

188 
237 
278 

1 
1 

1 

Shorthand  Writer  Cup 
Title  "Champion  Shorthand 
Writer  of  the  World":  and 
HoUler  of  the  World's  Speed 
Record 

fii^"    It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  the  trophies  in  the  above  speed  contests  have  been  won  by  writers 
either  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  or  some  modification  of  same. 

Write  for  Particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence   Course  for   Teachers 
and  a  copy  of  "  Which  System" 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  St.,  New  York 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE    STUDENT'S    PRACTICE    BOOK 

A  COLLECTION  OF  LETTERS  FOR  ACQUIRING  SPEED  IN  SHORTHAND 

The  Student'.s  Practice  Book  is  desieneil  to  be  used  Ijv  pupils  on  the  completion  of  the  study  of  the  principles  of  stenography, 
as  presented  in  Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  or  tlie  Shorthand  Instructor.  It  is  not  inteiided  primarily  as  a  dictation  book  to  be  used 
only  by  the  instructor,  but  rather  as  a  book  from  which  delinite  lessons  can  lie  assigned  bv  a  teacher  to  her  class,  or  which  shall  prove 
helpful  and  suggestive  to  one  who  is  taking  up  the  subject  of  stenography  without  a  teacher. 

Two  or  three  questions  are  introduced  at  the  end  of  each  letter  for  a  review  of  the  principles  and  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
to  word^  which  are  naturally  associated  toeether  in  the  stenographer's  mind;  for  instance,  words  written  in  a  similar  manner,  or  words 
having  the  same  consonants,  or  wortls!and  their  derivatives. 

The  letters  are  grouped  according  to  diHicultv.  although  not.  as  in  most  dictation  liooks,  with  easy  letters  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
and  the  more  difticult  ones  at  the  enil.  Experts  as  well  as  novices,  in  the  art  of  shorthand  writing,  write  easy  matter  more  readily  tlian 
diliicult;  and  for  that  reason  shorthand  students  need  practice  on  both  easy  and  difiicult  matter  at  every  stage  of  their  course.  The  dictat- 
ed matter  is  arranged  in  eight  groups;  and  the  letters  of  each  group  are  put  together  by  three's:  one  of  easy  matter,  one  of  matter  of  average 
difhcultv,  and  one  of  difficult  matter.  The  letters  are  marked  off  to  be  dictated  at  varying  speeds.  In  the  first  group  of  easy  matter  is 
marked  "at  84  words  per  minute;  the  matter  of  average  ditticultv  at  72:  and  the  difticult  matter  at  60.  The  speed  is  increased  at  the  rate  of 
0  words  for  each  group,  until  the  last  group  is  marked  for  dictation  at  120.114,  and  108  words  per  minute  respectively  for  the  easy, 
average,  and  difHcult  matter. 

All  Schools  and  Teachers  can  use  This  Book  without  reference  to  the  system  of  shorthand  taught. 

Mention  School. 


241  pages,  cloth        Price  75c 


2  West  45th  Street, 


Teachers'  Examination  Copy  50c,  postpaid. 

SPECIMEN  PA  GES  FREE 

ISAAC  PITMAN  (Si  SONS 

Sale  Publishers  of  Authoritative  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 
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E.  W.  Bloser. 
Zaner  &  Bloser, 


Editor 

Business  Manager 

Publisliers  and  Owners 


Publislied  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St..  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows: 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  81.00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  SOcents  eittra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Matlieniatics,  English.  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  anci  Departments 
s|jcri;illy  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals ami  proprietors. 

Tlie  .Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  arid  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition, 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
ptise. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consiiler  first 
ct>py  of  the  j(uirnal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
deuce  that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
thi)se  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

^  Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


By  A.  W.  Kimpson,  Amarlllo,  Tex. 
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The  eighth  of  a  series  of  blackboard  sketches  illustrating  the  evolution  of  transportation  by 
Charles  Frednrick  Whitney,  director  of  art,  Salem,  Mass.,  State  Normal  School, 


,^^3Bia/ned4/^^/iu^i^i^       ^ 


THE  UNIVERSAL  AND  THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


The  need  of  a  universal  language 
becomes  more  and  more  imperative 
as  society  humanizes  through  travel, 
through  exchange  of  products,  and 
through  the  necessity  of  communica- 
tion brought  about  through  the  shift- 
ing of  society  and  society's  products. 

And  writing  being  the  tongue  of 
voiceless  communication,  needs  to  be 
as  universally  legible  to  the  eye  as 
sound  to  the  ear;  even  more  so,  be- 
cause writing  travels  faster  and  farth- 
er than  the  human  voice  and  stands 
longer  and  means  more  even  after 
the  hand  and  voice  are  stilled  by 
death. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  only 
such  letter  forms  be  taught  as  are 
common  and  legible  to  all  English 
speaking  people,  and  legible  even  to 
those  who  use  the  English  script 
characters  as  a  vehicle  of  expression 
and  record  for  other  than  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

All  need,  therefore,  to  be  environed 
by  and  taught  the  forms  and  formali- 
ties of  unmistakably  plain  script 
characters.  This  does  not  necessar- 
ily mean,  indeed  should  not  mean, 
technicalities  such  as  are  common  to 
professional  penmanship  or  profes- 
sional penmen,  but  rather  such  as 
are  needful  for  legibility  in  forms  and 
recognizability  on  the  part  of  com- 
mon place  people  of  all  classes. 

The  things  which  make  for  univer- 
sality in  script  writing  are  turns, 
angles,  retraces,  loops,  ovals,  etc., 
and  not  slant,  height,  width,  style; 
etc.,  as  has  too  commonly  been  be- 
lieved and  taught. 

While  systematic,  formal  forms  are 
necessary  for  instruction  and  imita- 
tion, in  order  that  the  universal  es- 
sentials of  legibility  may  be  acquired 
mentally  and  manually,  it  is  equally 
necessary  that  the  individual  modify 
these  same  forms  so  as  to  conform  to 
his  individual  needs,  for  until  writing 
is  individualized  it  can  not  bereflexly 
responsive  to_ expression. 

The  formal  phase  of  writing  is  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  society, 
and  necessarily,  it  is  the  tool  of  the 
teacher.  The  individual  variation  of 
writing  is  essential  for  the  highest 
development  and  best  expression  of 
the  individual.  Through  the  former 
the  latter  may  be  developed,  or 
through  the  latter  the  former  should 
be  preserved. 


On  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  tran- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  pupils  from 
the  formal  to  the  individual  should 
be  directed  consciously,  but  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  the  transition  should 
be  unconscious  from  the  formal  to 
individual.  The  teacher  should  seek 
first  to  develop  a  hand  writing  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  and  second  to  adapt 
it  to  his  individual  service.  Authori- 
ties adopt  a  formal  style  of  script; 
teachers  develop  it  through  formal 
instruction  and  class  drill;  and  then 
aid  individual  pupils  to  adapt  it  to 
their  special  employment. 

Thus  the  formal  represents  the  be- 
ginning, while  the  individual  repre- 
sents the  end.  Formal  instruction 
should  lead  to  individual  freedom. 
Writing  should  conform  to  this  gen- 
eral law,  and  does  at  the  hand  of  the 
master  teacher. 


FORMALISM  AND  MANNERISM 

The  copy-book,  as  it  has  been 
handled  in  the  past  and  is  still  being 
used  in  places  at  present,  whether 
Spencerian,  Vertical,  or  Compromise 
slant,  tended  to  formalism,  sameness 
in  style,  and  a  crippled  method  of 
delivery.  The  reason  of  it  was  that 
too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  style  rather  than  upon  the  es- 
sentials of  legibility  and  facility.  For 
style,  either  in  written  or  spoken 
speech,  is  quite  distinct  from  plain- 
ness, goodness  or  excellence. 

Where  too  much  formalism  is  in- 
sisted upon  through  too  long  period 
of  learning,  persons  either  become 
slaves  to  it  and  are  therefore  re- 
stricted by  technic  through  life,  or 
they  break  away  from  it  when  they 
leave  the  restrictive  atmosphere  of 
the  teacher  or  the  book  and  become 
iconoclastic  scribblers,  a  sort  of 
menace  to  those  who  must  read  their 
writings. 

On  the  other  handTthere^is  a  man- 
nerism which  is  displacing  the  for- 
malism in  the  writing  or  penmanship 
world  quite  as  extreme,  and  in- 
efficient and  harmful  as  formalism. 

Under  the  formalism  era,  systevt 
was  emphasized  at  the  expense  of 
method,  but  under  the  mannerism 
era  of  the  present,  melhnd  is  being 
emphasized  at  the  expense  of  legiti- 
mate form. 

Too  much  mannerism  interferes 
alike  with  plainness  and  individual- 
ity.     Method    seeks  to  uniforin   the 


mode  or  manner  of  doing  or  produc- 
ing. It  seeks  to  make  machines  of 
human  beings.  It  emphasizes  the 
means  at  the  expense  of  the  end— the 
process  rather  than  the  result. 

Those  who  teach  and  drill  as 
though  all  humanity  should  write 
without  the  aid  of  the  fingers  are 
faddists  and  extremists  quite  as 
much  as  those  who  teach  as  though 
all  humanity  should  write  at  a 
given  slant.  Too  much  emphasis 
upon  manner  makes  machines  of 
teachers  and  mechanics  of  pupils. 

If  all  persons  .were  the  same  size 
and  shape,  then  all  could  and  should 
be  traint^d  as  one,  both  as  concerns 
system  and  form  and  method  and 
movement.  Then  formalism  and 
mannerism  could  become  exact  sci- 
ences. The  variation  of  the  human 
organism,  both  mental  and  manual, 
make  form  and  movement  in  writing 
approximate  arts. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  formalism  and 
mannerism  in  writing  and  without 
which  no  excellence  can  be  attained. 
There  must  be  formalism  in  order 
that  writing  maybe  universally  leg- 
ible, and  there  must  be  mannerism 
in  order  that  this  same  formalism 
may  meet  conditions  such  as  exist  in 
the  literary  and  commercial  worlds, 
for  writing  is  but  a  means  of  express- 
ing thought  and  recording  fact. 

There  must  be  both  formalism  and 
mannerism  in  the  presentation  of  the 
art  to  immature  children  and  to  in- 
efficient adults,  but  to  emphasize,  the 
one  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  ex- 
cept temporarily  to  meet  abnormal 
and  extreme  conditions,  is  as  unped- 
gogical  and  impractical  in  written 
speech  as  it  is  to  promote  elocution 
at  the  expense  of  thought  or  pro- 
cess in  arithmetic  at  the  cost  of  re- 
sult. 

Formalism  (form)  is  just  as  good 
or  bad  as  mannerism  (movement)  is 
good  or  bad,  both  are  good  when 
promoted  to  their  mutual  develop- 
ment, either  is  bad  when  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  One 
style  for  all  as  an  end  is  as  impracti- 
cal as  one  movement  for  all  as  an 
end.  In  the  beginning,  as  with  chil- 
dren, one  form  and  one  movement 
are  best,  but  as  they  evolve  and  de- 
velop, variation  should  be  recognized 
and  encouraged. 

Progressive  teachers  are  alike  firm 
and  flexible— standpatters  are  "sot" 
in  their  ways— radicals  are  narrow. 


^f^ud/h^d^^f/lfu^a^^      ^ 


UNCLE  BEN. 


Under  the  title  below  and  over  the  pseudon- 
von  of  "Uncle  Ben"  there  will  appear  for  an  in- 
definite period,  depending  upon  interest  mani- 
fested and  appreciation  expressed  by  our  read- 
ers, a  series  of  contributions  from  one  whom  we 
have  known  these  many  years  and  whose  expe- 
rience has  been  varied,  extensive  and  excep- 
tional. No  one  in  our  profession  ran  focus  wis- 
dom, experience,  wit,  and  hard  sense  better 
than  our  Uncle  Ben,  as  you  will  soon  discover. 
So  here's  where  our  introduction  of  l-ncle  Ben 
ends,  wishing  "you-all"  a  long,  helpful,  enjoy- 
able companionship. 


WHOLE  WHEAT  AND  CHAFF. 
By  Uncle  Ben 


You  have  no  doubt  often  sang,  or  if  you  are, 
like  your  Uncle  Ben,  more  familiar  with  promis- 
sory than  musical  notes,  have  heard  sung : 

"Shall  I  be  carried  to  the  skies  on  tiowery  beds 
of  ease?" 

The  question  mark  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt  as 
to  the  atlvisability  of  that  form  of  upward  trans- 
portation ;  and  yet  in  my  blankty  years  of  ex- 
perience with  a  world  of  action  and  inaction  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  too  many 
people  who  claim  that  they  must  live,  without 
being  alile  to  explain  why,  have  no  higher  am- 
bition than  to  have  their  lives  encompassed  with 
easy  conditions  by  which  maximum  results  may 
be  obtained  by  minimum  efforts. 

In  a  general  way,  I  think  that  mankind  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  :  the  people  who  carry 
burdens  by  choice  or  compulsion,  and  those  who 
are  carried  as  burdens  by  the  world  at  large. 

That  class  with  the  highest  aspirations  and 
most  worthy  ideals  asks  :  "How  shall  I  best 
carry  the  burdens  which  the  responsibilities  of 
life  have  placed  upon  my  shoulders?" 

One  class  prays  :  "Give  me  strength!"  The 
other  class  prays  :    "(.Jive  me  help!" 

By  keeping  my  eyes  pretty  well  open  I  have 
discovered  th.at  the  surest  way  of  getting  easy 
conditions  is  to  work  for  them. 

I  have  suffered  much  from  mental  nausea  liy 
coming  in  contact  with  young  people  who  were 
always  on  the  hunt  for  easy  positions  where  the 
work  was  light,  the  hours  of  duty  few  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities not  too  heavy  to  be  weighed  on  an 
apothecary's  scales. 

But  these  unfortunates  never  have  secured  and 
never  will  get  the  ease  they  look  for.  They  have 
prepared  themselves  for  only  light  duties  which 
command  correspondingly  light  rewards. 


Tliat  bookkeeper,  young  man,  whose  got)tl 
luck  you  so  envy  because  he  is  enjoying  a  fine 
position,  with  a  salary  which  enables  him  to  se- 
cure all  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  with  still  better  prospects  ahead,  has  easy 
duties  to  perform.  But  what  made  them  easy? 
Because  he  worked  hard  learning  to  do  the  best 
possible  work  in  the  best  possible  way.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  persistent  application  he  works  with 
the  precision  of  a  well  built  machine  that  by  con- 
stant action  has  had  all  friction  eliminated.  He 
loves  his  work  and  takes  a  just  pride  in  it.  for 
with  him  it  spellssuccess.  Obstacles  mean  noth- 
ing to  him,  because  he  knows  how  to  surmount 
them. 

He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  carrying  the 
burdens  that  duty  imposed  and  now  he  is  being 
carried  by  the  forces  he  created. 

Young  woman,  with  the  lines  of  discontent 
marring  your  pretty  face,  take  that  piece  of  gum 
from  your  mouth,  131e  it  away  for  future  reference 
and  incline  your  ear  unto  me  while  I  administer 
a  dose  of  helpful  hints. 

You  are  probably  thinking  of  a  lady  friend  of 
yours  who  seems  to  you  to  be  a  favorite  of  good 
fortune,  although  good  fortune  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  securing  the  good  things 
she  is  now  enjoying.  She  is  in  independent  cir- 
cumstances, not  by  the  inheritance  of  wealth,  but 
by  the  power  of  making  wealth  which  she  herself 
has  created. 

.She  may  not  be  able  to  get  all  that  she  wants, 
but  she  can  get  all  that  she  needs,  which  is  more 
to  the  purpose. 

She  is  a  stenographer  in  a  business  office,  and 
she  has  established  a  record  for  honest,  thorough, 
conscientious  work  that  makes  her  so  valuable  to 
her  employer  that  he  feels  compelled  to  treat  her 
with  the  most  courteous  deference,  because  he 
knows  she  will  stand  no  nonsense.  She  is  in  a 
position  to  command  a  proper  respect,  knowing 
that  the  kind  of  service  she  is  qualified  to  render 
is  always  in  demand  by  the  business  world. 

Now,  young  lady,  if  you  envy  that  lady  friend 
of  yours  the  easy  position  she  is  occupying,  you 
have  only  to  pay  the  price  she  paid  to  secure  it. 
She  paid  for  it  by  days,  weeks  and  months  of 
persistent  labor  in  mastering  the  pothooks,  dots 
and  dashes  of  shorthand  and  the  manipulation  of 
typewriter  keys.  She  cut  out  many  social  diver- 
sions and  ruthlessly  sacrificed  many  opportuni- 
ties for  enjoyment  because  she  had  the  courage 
and  the  determination  to  give  her  whole  heart  and 
mind  to  the  work  that  was  necessary  to  accom- 
plish her  purpose.  And  now  her  yoke  is  easy 
and  her  burden  is  light,  and  this  easy  condition 
she  brought  about  by  the  same  forces  that  every 
young  person  of  average  intelligence  and  healthy 
ambition  may  command. 


But  that  word  "ease"  is  a  very  delusive  term 
when  applied  to  the  work  of  preparation  for  de- 
sirable results. 

Beware  of  the  "easy  methods"  that  are  adver- 
tised to  accomplish  wonderful  things.  Work, 
persistent  work  is  necessary  to  secure  anything 
that  is  worth  striving  for. 

I  pity  the  young  man  who  "learns  easily,"  for 
he  is  as  sure  to  forget  as  easily  as  he  learns. 

If  you  have  ever  experimented  with  making  a 
magnet  by  the  application  of  ihe  electric  current 
you  have  noticed  that  a  piece  of  soft  iron  became 
a  magnet  the  very  instant  the  electric  current 
was  applied,  acid  you  Tioticed,  too,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  current  was  disconnected  the  iron  lost 
its  magnetism.  But  when  you  tried  a  piece  of 
hard  steel  aiid  turned  on  the  current  the  steel  did 
not  immediately  respond.  It  took  time,  muscle 
and  persistent  pounding  to  convert  the  steel  into 
a  magnet,  but  when  the  work  was  accomplished 
you  founrl  that  you  had  a  magnet  that  would 
never  lose  its  power. 

So  the  young  person  who  has  to  put  hard  \\'ork 
and  lots  of  it  in  the  study  that  is  undertaken  will 
never  forget  what  he  has  learned.  The  mind  has 
become  a  permanent  magnet,  available  through 
life  for  the  service  required  of  it. 

It  is  related  of  a  young  married  couple  from  the 
rural  districts  who  were  taking  their  breakfast  at 
a  swell  hotel,  that  the  groom  sampled  a  corltish 
ball,  but  at  the  first  hite.  turned  to  the  bride  and 
remarket!  :  "Sal.  1  wouldn't  eat  that  tloughnut; 
they's  suthin  dead  in  it!" 

So  when  I  find  a  young  man  or  woman  dispos- 
ed to  shirk  every  duty  and  responsibility,  with 
ease  as  the  key  note  of  their  conception  of  life,  I 
feel  that  I  am  justified  in  labeling  such  a  disposi- 
tion :    "Beware!  There's  something  ilead  in  it!'* 

My  young  friends,  if  you  feel  that  you  must  be 
carried  to  the  skies  without  paying  your  passage, 
I  can  think  of  nothing  more  certain  in  its  action 
than  a  strong  charge  of  dynamite,  so  placed  that 
you  will  get  the  full  effect  of  its  elevating  power. 


M.  C.  Copeland,  of  Peoria,  III.,  and  Miss  Har- 
riett Yarcho,  of  Lincoln,  111,  were  married  No- 
vember 1  8,  191'2.  The  young  couple  are  now 
enjoymg  life  on  a  farm  near  Lewiston,  Ohio. 

We  but  recently  learned  of  the  marriage  of 
E.  T.  Whitson  to  Miss  Ida  Barth,  of  .Seattle, 
Wash.,  Dec.  21,  1912,  Mr.  Whitson  was  one  of 
the  live-wire  commercial  teachers  in  the  Oueen 
Anne  High  School  of  that  city.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  more  than  average  quality  antl  we  wisli 
him  and  his  wife  smooth  sailing  on  the  matri- 
monial sea. 


.^^SBu^i/n^dViS^/iu^Uipr       ^ 


BUSINESS 
PENMANSHIP 

S.    O.    SMITH. 

Commercial  Teacher 
and  Penman.  lO  Clay 
St..   Hartford.   Conn. 

Send  self-addressed  postal 
with  specimens  for  criti- 
cism to  Mr.  Smith. 


Smith  is  certainly  keeping  the  iron  hot ; 
thus  maintaining  the  significance  of  his  name. 
Keep  pounding  away  intelligently  with  your 
practice  and  you  too  will  win.— (Editor.) 


There  is  an  old  saving  "Strike  while  the  iroD  is  hot."  This  is  all  right  if  one  does  not  have  to  wait  for  the  iron  to  be  heated.  If  you  have  to  wait 
for  some  one  else  to  give  you  your  opportunity,  you  will  probably  wait  a  long  time,  for  every  man  is  going  to  keep  his  eyes  on  his  own  irons  and 
won't  have  time  to  heat  yours  for  you. 

Science  teaches  that  much  striking  will  heat  the  metal  pounded,  and  we  all  know  that  metal  heated  hot  enough  can  be  moulded,  shaped  and 
polished  with  very  little  effort;  so  here  is  my  suggestion  : 

Do  not  wait  for  any  one  to  come  along  and  heat  your  irons.  Pound  away  at  your  business  writing  until  it  warms  up.  Then  continue  pounding  un- 
til it  is  hot.  Of  course,  if  you  stop  pounding  for  a  while,  the  iron  cools  off  so  you'll  have  to  start  all  over  again.  So  don't  let  a  day  go  by  without  ham- 
mering away  good  and  hard  on  that  writing.  Most  of  you  have  two  months  of  good  hard  hammering  and  now  the  iron  is  hot.  Strike  it  now  and  keep 
striking.    You  are  at  the  state  when  the  work  can  be  shaped  and  moulded  most  easily. 

I  think  every  teacher  will  agree  with  me,  that  this  is  true  of  penmanship.  If  one  practices  steadily  for  a  while  the  arm  gets  limbered  up,  the  eyes 
trained,  the  will  strengthened  to  persevere.  Things  begin  to  come  more  easily;  the  iron  is  ho*;  Now  is  the  time,  don't  weary,  but  strike  all  the 
harder.    WILL  YOU  DO  IT  ? 

This  time  I  want  you  to  bury  me  under  a  mail  that  will  take  a  month  to  dig  out.  WILL  YOU  BK  ONE  TO  KEEP  YOUR  INTEREST  KED 
HOT.  and  send  me  some  of  your  best  ? 

Instructions 

100—103.  Practice  some  of  these  movement  drills  each  time  you  sit  down  to  practice.  Relax  the  muscles  of  the  whole  body,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  arm  and  shoulder.  You  have  sent  me  some  elegant  work  on  these  but  I  still  wish  you  to  keep  up  your  practice.  Watch  your  position 
closely. 


104.  Start  downward  with  the  small  loop,  then  retrace  the  oval,  making  the  straight  line  exercise  last. 

105.  Make  it  rapidly,  spaces  deep  and  narrow.    Retrace  the  tops,  smooth  turns  below.    Make  it  GO,  and  don't  worry  if  you  get  a  few  loops. 

106.  Finish  with  a  SHORT  turn  rightward.    Keep  both  lower  turns  on  the  line.    It's  a  fine  capital.    Better  master  it. 

107.  Make  loop  Ji  as  wide  as  it  is  long.    Wide  space  at  x.    Stop  pen  before  lifting  it. 

108.  Keep  space  in  letter  narrow.    Curve  the  finishing  line,  lifting  the  pen  lightly  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE  after  crossing  base  line. 

109.  Study  much !  It  isn't  all  in  keeping  the  pen  going.  Do  not  let  the  down  line  of  the  loop  turn  off  leftward,  but  come  straight  down,  make  a 
short  wide  loop,  ROUND  ON  THE  END,  and  cross  at  the  line.  Second  line  of  capitals  should  go  between  the  lower  loops  of  first,  so  space  them 
widely  enough. 


O)      ^      Oj     en      ^      ^      ^       ^      ^      ^      '^      ^     '^ 


110.  This  is  a  fine  exercise.    Keep  it  balanced,     Watch  the  arrows  for  direction. 

111.  It  will  pay  you  to  review  this  often.    Keep  the  turn  across  the  top  round  and  WIDE. 

112.  Make  the  down  line  at  the  top  part  almost  as  straight  as  copy  No.  111.    Most  students  make  it  too  wide.    The  loop  at  base  line   DOES  NOT 
lie  fiat  on  the  line.    Make  lower  loop  2-3  as  long  as  the  top  part,  and  make  the  loops  cross  at  the  line.    Arrange  as  instructed  for  capital  Y. 

113.  Make  the  loop  on  the  base  line  larger  and  flatter  and  brought  farther  leftward  than  the  loop  of  capital  Z.    DON'T  MAKE  THE  LETTER 
TOO  WIDE. 


'dn       c^       ^      ^     ^      "H     ^      ^      ^     ^      c7) 


11+.    Well  curved  at  arrow.    Finish  with  a  curve  on  base  line  without  lifting  pen.    Make  exercise  V2  a  space. 

115.  All  down  lines  straight  and  parallel.    Keep  your  t's  short,  it's  easier-cross  them  carefully. 

116.  "Dot  your  i's  and  cross  your  t's"  and  mind  your  ending  lines. 


^JZ^A^-T'l^l^   ^/Z^^^-6-^?-^.-^^    ^.J^k-'C-^TL-l^  ,-^^A.tyri.^i^  .-^tAA^^Tn.-^^ 


'U^ 


Uy^  j'y 


117.  Judging  from  the  work  submitted  you  must  enjoy  these  drills,  or  you  would  not  make  them  so  well.    Do  not  neglect  the  last  half  of  this 
copy.    See  the  proportion  of  the  letter. 

118.  The  longer  the  retraced  part,  the  harder  to  avoid  looping  it.    Some  make  the  letter  "d"  one  and  a  half  limes  the  height  of  "a"     I'll  be  expect- 
ing some  fine  work  on  these  words.    Practice  thoughtfully  and  persistently. 


^yc^rrij'y    6£^wrrL.i^    c^6-c<n^L,i^    cCt^rTZ-^^^     c^lyym^^y  cZA^^m.^^^ 


119.  This  is  good  medicine  for  you.  so,  be  a  sport  and  take  it  without  making  a  face.    Now  loosen  up,  remove  the  coat  if  necessary  and  see 
if  you  can't  get  that  arm  to  go  as  if  on  roller  bearings. 

120.  Short  curved  beginning  lines.    Make  the  oval  no  higher  than  the  point  of  the  stem.    Use  both  eyes 

121.  The  small  letter  is  to  be  made  on  this  proportion  :  two  parts  above  to  one  part  below.    The  last  part  is  the  reverse  of  the  "a"  part  of  "d." 
Turn  your  copv  end  for  end  and  see. 


132.    Kirst  uplines  well  curved,  down  lines  parallel.    Only  the  winners  will  get  correct  proportion.    Here's  hoping  you  are  one  of  them.    Make  the 
whole  letter  without  lifting  your  pen.    It  is  easy  to  retrace  if  the  lower  part  is  short.    Stick  and  then  stick  some  more. 

123.    Word  and  sentence  writing  is  the  test.    Prepare  for  the  latter  by  working  faithfully  now.    Close  the  last  part  of  "p"  right  into  the  down  line. 
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124.  Try  your  pen  on  these  "watermelons."    Keep  them  from  tipping  up  at  either  end. 

125.  This  will  help  you  get  the  next.    Curve  both  the  up  and  down  lines,  finishing  with  the  oval 

126.  You  are  allowed  to  make  this  a  very  little  larger  than  the  other  minimum  letters.  You  are  not  likely  to  curve  the  downline  too  much  or  to 
make  the  letter  too  wide.  Most  students  fail  in  those  very  particulars.  The  dot  on  the  upper  side  of  the  up  line  is  made  by  stopping  the  pen  on  the 
paper. 

127.  Write  the  word  carefully,  Hnishing  the  word  without  an  ending  lirie  and  making  the  dot  as  instructed  in  12G. 


'.-^^-t-^TL^  .,-<d--t^^n^  ^-'d-C'^n^   ^^J-'t^^^'T^  .-A-t^-^n^  ^<d--t.<n^  ^-J-i^^q^  ^ 


128.  Most  of  the  turns  on  the  base  line  are  based  on  this  exercise.    Keep  it  free  and  even,  with  narrow  spaces. 

129.  It  is  the  retrace  and  shoulder  that  give  this  letter  its  individuality.  The  upline  and  finishing  line  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  small'i.  MAKE 
THE  RETRACE  AS  LONG  AS  THE  SHOULDER  IS  WIDE,  with  a  right  angle  at  the  arrow.  Can  you  get  greater  freedom  by  starting  below  the 
line  ?    Prove  your  grit  by  mastering  this. 

ISO.  Think  good  penmanship  if  you  would  produce  it.  I  can't  tell  by  the  look  of  your  head  whether  the  wheels  inside  are  buzzing,  but  I  "can 
tell  by  the  looks  of  your  work.    If  your  head  has  wheels  in  it  show  me  they  are  not  rusty. 


'.X^-^^^^^-^^-^l^-'^^'^^'^-^^Z^ 


131.  Write  the  word  quite  rapidly,  then  make  a  perfect  r,  then  freedom  again  on  the  word,  then  form,  then  freedom  on  the  woid,  etc. 

132.  Make  s  wide  and  closed  and  get  a  good  shoulder  on  the  r.    Do  you  finish  strongly,  lifting  the  pen  while  still  in  motion  ? 


'^.l<d^-iAA.^iy    ..-j.'iuy-^  .^A-^^cy..^^  ..-^^-u^L^y    ..^--uyL^  ...y^-^uy^^i^ 


1.S3,    Just  to  remind  you  that  freedom  is  essential.    And  say!    if  you  are  sitting  in  good  position  you  are  on  the  winning  side.    Sit  up. 

134.  Make  a  tracer  on  every  line.    Curve  at  the  arrows,  down  line  straight.    Keep  loops  short  and  wide,  and  make  them  cioss  at  base 
forget  the  dots. 

135.  Write  the  word  rapidly  without  lifting  the  pen.    Space  your  letters  evenly  in  your  wtirds.    Dot  your  j's  and  close  your  a's. 


l3^. 


'^^^\ 


/  / 


yry  rty  yyy  yyy  yty-r- 


li^^^^^-^>1^ . 


'r 


136.  This  exercise  will  require  lightness  of  pressure  upon  the  pen.    Watch  the  large  traced  letters,  and  close  the  a  part. 

137.  Time  yourself,  make  from  50  to  60  a  minute,  connected  like  the  copy. 

138.  Lower  loops  may  come  half  way  down  to  the  next  line  and  no  lower.    Get  a  round  turn  at  the  end  of  the  loop,  close  small  o  every  time. 


^  y^.-ry-^y^.^^  ^  ^.-fT-^^-'T'?^^-^^  ^^-o-i^-^T^^^  /-^-zT-^X^'Z-^'-  /^-t?-2>':?'^-^>'/-^''Z^ 


^J^dBuasnea^^JOiuuUr        ^ 
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isn.    Curve  up  lines,  down  lines  straight,  retracing  a  short  distance  as  pointed  out  by  the  arrow.    Konml  turns  in  writing  are  desirable  since  they 
promote  legibility. 

1+0.    This  helps  with  the  next.    Cro.ss  the  x  upward.    I  hope  you  are  not  skipping  any  exercises 

141.  See  the  size  of  the  straight  line  exercise.    I  want  to  caution  you  not  to  let  the  top  turn  of  "y"  get  sharp,  nor  the  one  on  the  line  either.     Space 
on  base  line  at  x  frequently  gets  too  wide. 

142.  Make  some,  then  turn  your  page  end  for  end  and  see  if  they  make  good  h's.    In  the  word,  go  from  the  bottom  of  the  loop  to  the  top  of  o  with 
a  graceful  curve.    Write  the  word  without  lifting  the  pen. 

'^J/inno^-Trry7Ty?Tiy  /rnon^^yT-vyyT'vyT-riy'  /rryrTTTT-'T^^T^TTiy  /-^^yT-r^ 


/  / 

.--Z^^^O-tyO^    y'Ty^'-t^--tyL^    y'l^-'V—U^ 


143.  Narrow  ovals,  the  straight  line  exercise  and  ovals  the  same  In  width.  Study  the  large  letter.  Begin  with  a  left  curve,  get  a  STRAIGHT 
line  from  the  top  to  the  base  line,  MOVE  TO  THE  SIDE  UP  A  LITTLE  without  making  a  loop  at  the  base  line  The  down  line  of  the  loop  may 
be  slightly  curved. 

144.  Write  about  60  per  minute,  5  together.    Get  accuracy  and  speed.    Think  good  form. 

145.  Be  sure  the  top  part  has  a  STRAIGHT  down  line  that  is  not  hooked  under  or  leftward.    Make  your  loops  all  even  in  length  and  width. 


/^7T?7^?Tr7 


148-155,    A  review  of  all  small  letters  in  words  of  four  letters.    I  advise  you  to  spend  much  time  on  these  two  plates.    If  possible  do  more  than  a 
page  of  each.    Much  word  practice  brings  success  in  penmanship.    Keep  it  free  and  let  me  see  some  of  your  best  work. 


'^  ^^■^Z-^t-'-p^.-e^         .-'^L--€i^^2.-C^^        ^^-^L-t-^^h^-^^         .^^42^^W■^1,.^^      -^h-^C^^-p-^-^    -^^2^<-^^l2-£^ 


'^xJA-^-^l^C^    ^^,.-L^^7-L^<^  yyU^n,.^<L^   y2^4..^7^Z-iZ^  yT-^-.^^TL^^^ xX-'t'''^^ 
'^Af-ti^'')^--z/^    /^y-22^^>^-5^^    pp-CL^-r-r/^    yzp-TZ-^T^-z^iL^  /-T^pTZ-^-r-zi^    z^A-z^^r-^Z^ 


^i^3Su<i^neU^^(iiuaiffr       ^ 
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Business  \ 
Writing 

F.  O.  PICSKS, 
Lansing,  Mich..  Busi- 
ness University 

Send  spechuens  with  self- 
addressed  postal  to  The 
Business  Edncator  .Crltl- 
flsm  I)ept..  (,'olnmbds.  O. 
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The  writing:  of  signatures  affords  a  fascinating 
pastime  for  those  who  are  interested  in  penman- 
ship tor  it  not  only  calls  for  a  high  degree  of 
skill  but  also  admits  of  both  scope  and  freedom 
of  movement  and  in  addition  allows  one  to  in- 
dulge one's  fancy  for  grace,  harmony  and 
unique  methods  of  joining  the  capitals  to- 
gether. 

If  these  capitals  do  not  join  conveniently 
h'twever.  they  will  look  much  more  artistic  if 
written  separate  for  it  not  only  reveals  poor 
taste  to  use  a  labyrinth  of  useless  lines  just  to 
bring  about  a  junction  of  letter;  but  is  also  un- 


safe, for  the  reason  that  such  a  tangle  is  easily 
imitated  by  the  clever  forger.  Bank  clerks  are 
prone  to  delude  themselves  into  the  belief  that 
a  signature  which  no  one  can  decipher  lends  to 
them  an  air  of  mystery  which  smacks  of  "mil- 
lionaire." 

It  seems  to  me  it  "smacks"  very  forcibly  of 
vacuity  and  fat-headness. 

In  practicing  these  signatures  and  others  use 
a  free,  graceful  and  str.mg  arm  movement, 
pausing  only  at  the  angles,  and  work  for  har- 
mony strength  of  line,  smoothness  and  uniform- 
ity. Remember  too  that  the  curved  line  is  the 
only  one  of  beauty. 


Artistic,  individualistic  signatures  by  Mr.  K.  L.  Brown,  engrosser.  Rockland.  Me. 


^^^^u^^/n^d^iSfi^iu^i/fr*       ^ 
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WRITING  IN  THE  FIRST  GRADE. 

There  are  many  problems  which 
confront  the  first  grade  teacher  but 
none  require  more  attention  than  the 
teaching  of  writing.  Good  writing  is 
the  result  of  good  writing  habits,  and 
much  care  should  be  e.xercised  by 
primary  teachers  so  that  good  rather 
than  bad  habits  are  formed  in  the  be- 
ginning, therefore  preventing  the  ne- 
cessity of  over-coming  later,  incor- 
rect habits  acquired  in  the  primary 
grades. 

To  give  a  child  a  pencil  and  paper 
in  the  beginning  of  his  school  career 
and  have  him  copy  a  word  or  a  letter 
is  a  very  serious  mistake,  for  in  this 
way  pupils  learn  to  draw  the  letters 
slowly,  with  cramped  muscles  and 
unhealthy  positions,  and  these  incor- 
rect habits  must  later  be  overcome  if 
a  free,  rapid  style  of  writing  is  ever 
acquired  by  the  pupil. 

It  should  not  be  expected  of  chil- 
dren to  know  how  to  write  until  they 
have  been  taught,  and  it  is  in  this 
that  many  teachers  err  in  that  too 
much  attention  is  given  to  the  for- 
mation of  letters  without  regard  to 
the  method  of  producing  them.  Far 
more  important  is  a  pupil's  health 
than  his  handwriting,  therefore, 
health  should  be  the  first  considera- 
tio.n,  and  a  good  position  and  a  free, 
easy  movement  should  be  taught 
from  the  first  but  this  should  be  done 
without  sacrificing  that  other  essen- 
tial to  good  writing,  form.  Good 
form  is  as  essential  to  good  writing, 
as  good  movement  or  position,  and 
the  method  that  enables  pupils  to  ac- 
quire form  and  movement  at  the 
same  time  is  the  method  that  should 
be  taught.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
arm  movement  writing  of  large 
size  should  be  taught  to  children. 
By  this  method  form  and  movement 
can  be  acquired  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  practical  and  pedagogical  and  is 
best  adapted  to  the  limitations  and 
capacities  of  childhood. 

Children  are  unable  to  do  as  diffi- 
cult things  as  adults,  therefore  the 
first  lessons  should  be  of  the  very 
simplest  nature,  and  all  writing  dur- 
ing the  first  few  months  should  be 
done  on  the  blackboard.  The  exer- 
cises and  principles  being  made 
large  (from  4  to  5  inches  high)  the 
child  gets  a  better  conception  of  the 
forms,  and  anything  but  a  free  move- 
ment is  impossible,  if  a  good  position 
is  maintained  at  the  board.  After 
this  kind  of  drill  work  at  the  black- 
board, a  child  will  with  very  few  di- 
rections employ  the  same  movement 
with  the  pencil  on  paper  and  does  it 
with  as  much  ease  and  freedom,  if 
not  required  to  write  less  than  one- 
half  inch  in  height. 

When  writing  with  pencil,  the  arm 
should  be  held  free  of  the  desk. 
This  admits  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  freedom  while  it  lessens  but  very 
little  the  control  of  the  pencil  if  the 


little  fingers  of  right  hand  are  al- 
lowed to  rest  on  the  paper.  Besides 
the  same  muscles  are  used  that  are 
used  in  writing  with  the  arm  resting, 
and  as  the  pupil  advances  from  grade 
to  grade,  and  the  writing  is  gradual- 
ly reduced  in  size  as  the  demand  for 
more  written  work  increases,  the  arm 
can  be  lowered  to  rest  on  the  large 
muscle  in  front  of  the  elbow,  thereby 
securing  better  control  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  smaller,  finer  writing 
without  having  to  overcome  any  in- 
correct habits  formerly  acquired. 

The  accompanying  specimens  were 
written  by  first' year  pupils  and  be- 
ing a  fair  sample  of  the  general  class 
work  proves,  without  a  doubt,  that 
the  most  satisfactory  results  can  be 
obtained  by  this  method.  I  believe 
the  arm  movement  method  of  writing 
is  the  only  practical  and  pedagogical 
method  of  teaching  writing  to  chil- 
dren. O.  G.  Martz. 
Superviser  of  Writing,  Ashtabula,  O. 


THE  BOSIHESS  EDUCA.TOI?. 


An  envelope  superscription  by  sixteen- 
year-old,  left-handed,  Fred  Vogt,  Portland, 
Ore.,  who  is  the  most  origiual  and  expert 
designer  and  letterer  we  have  ever  known. 


(l 
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Specimen  of  first  grade  writing  done  with  the  arm  movement  in  a  free  easy  manner  by  student 
of  Martz,  Supr.  Ashtabula,  O.,  Public  Schools. 


Executed  by  W.  H.  Moore,  supervisor  of  writing,  Menominee,  Mich. 
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SPECIMENS 

W.  E.  McClellaml,  Colby,  Kans.,  surprised  us 
with  some  specimens  of  business  and  ornament- 
al writing:  which  are  very  professional.  They 
show  that  iMr.  McClelland  has  more  than  ordi- 
nary talent  for  penmanship. 

K.  L.  Bennyhoff,  of  Lithia,  Illinois,  Military 
Academy,  shows  by  his  specimens  in  both  busi- 
ness and  ornamental  writing  that  he  has  more 
than  ordinary  talent  along  penmanship  lines. 
Mr.  Bennyhoff  is  young  and  we  predict  a  very 
good  future  for  him. 

W.  A.  Larimer,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  In- 
dianola.  Iowa.  Schools,  recently  favored  us  with 
some  very  excellent  specimens  from  his  Eighth 
Grade  pupils.  Mr.  Larimer  writes  an  excep- 
tionally fine  business  and  professional  hand — 
far  above  the  average  of  those  engaged  in  pub- 
lic school  work. 

A  number  of  well  written  cards  have  been  re- 
ceived from  W.  G.  McLellan,  of  Sprague, 
Wash.  Mr.  McClellan  has  been  a  student  of 
F.  W.  Tamblyn,  and  has  acquired  a  great  deal 
of  the  skill  possessed  by  his  teacher. 

•Some  excellent  specimens  of  ornamental  pen- 
manship have  been  receivetl  from  J.  R.  Bennett, 
Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago,  111. 
Mr.  Bennett  possesses  a  high  order  of  skill. 


By  Samuel  Stebbins,  pupil  of  S.  E.  Leslie,  Eastman  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N   Y. 


^iZ-e^ 


By  C.  A.  Niswander,  Topeka,  Kans.,  of  the  Ritograph  Co. 


emann,  student  of  the  Capital  Gity  Coml.  College,  Madison,  Wis. 
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"Before  and  after  takine"  four  months'  instruction  in  penmanship  with  other  commercial 
subjects  in  Argubrights'  Michigan  Business  and  Normal  College,  Battle  Creek,  H.  M.  Heaney, 
teacher. 


A  novel  movement  exercise  by  (iertrnde  L 
Peterson,  age  10  years,  J.  A.  Stryker,  super- 
visor of  writing,  Kearney,  Nebr. 


Snappy  business  writing  by  A.  P.  Meub,  La  Junuta 
Colo  ,  High  School  ComM  Dept. 


Anne  Hantaviita,  8th  grade  student  i>t  11    A    Don,  ^upe^visor,  Laurium.  Mich. 
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WRITER'S  CRAMP 


Biological  tests  by  scientists  at  the  London 
hospital  show  that  "writer's  cramp"  and  other 
similar  states  of  apparent  muscular  paralysis 
are  actually  due  not  to  the  tiring  of  the  muscles, 
but  to  brainfag.  It  appears  that  the  particular 
part  of  the  brain  which  controls  special  combi- 
nations of  muscle  action,  such  as  the  move- 
ments of  writing  or  the  worliing  of  a  telegraph 
key,  tend  to  become  more  quickly  exhausted  in 
some  individuals  than  in  others.  Such  exhaus- 
tion leads  to  a  state  in  which  the  brain  is  actual- 
ly unable  to  send  out  its  necessary  messages  to 
the  hands  and  fingers  to  write,  tap  a  key,  hold  a 
violin  bow  and  so  forth.  Furthermore,  once  the 
nerve  cells,  the  "batteries"  of  the  brain,  get  thor- 
oughly run  down  it  is  not  easy  to  restore  their 
energy.  Heretofore  it  has  been  supposed  that 
all  troubles  of  the  kind  were  due  simply  to  over- 
tiring  of  the  muscles  concerned,— Exchange. 

The  above  is  worthy  a  second  read- 
ing: and  thought,  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers of  writin,g.  Nerve  exhaustion 
rather  than  muscle  paralysis  is  no 
doubt  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of 
what  is  commonly  known  as"writers' 
paralysis."  Rest  will  some  times 
bring-  relief  if  taken  in  time,  but  when 
that  fails  then  new  muscles,  and  con- 
sequently new  nerves  need  to  be  em- 
ployed. In  other  words,  a  change  in 
movement  will  bring  about  improved 
conditions. 


The  Spokane  Club   Trip  Report 
by  Gaylord 

By  all  odds  the  most  extensive  and  delighlful 
report  ever  printed  in  a  journal  like  THE  KlT.si- 
NBSS  Educator,  of  the  most  extended  and 
delightful  trip  ever  taken  by  a  body  of  com- 
mercial teachers  is  that  which  has  been  run 
in  The  Business  P:ducator  since  Septem- 
ber, as  space  would  permit.  The  convention 
itself  was  not  the  success  it  should  have  t)een, 
but  the  trip  by  the  commercial  teachers  was  an 
unqualified  success,  if  we  may  judee  from  what 
we  have  heard  from  those  who  took  it. 

Mr.  (jaylord  has  demimstrated  exceptional 
ability  in  his  gossipy,  delightfully  charming 
narrative  of  the  party  which  made  the  trip, 
and  of  the  people  and  products  and  scenes  ob- 
served on  the  way.  His  word  pictures  are  al- 
most as  vivid  and  grand  as  Moran's  paintings, 
and  we  cannot  but  conjecture  "What  might 
have  been"  had  Mr.  Gaylord  taken  to  literature 
as  a  vocation  instead  of  to  commercial  teaching. 


TYPEWRITING 


We  have  not  said  anything,  but  we  have 
tiuHight  a  great  deal  from  time  to  time,  concern- 
ing the  excellence  of  the  material  that  Miss  E. 
B.  Dearborn  of  the  Y.  \V.  C.  A.,  Cleveland,  ()., 
is  giving  in  the  Department  of  Typewriting  this 
year  in  these  columns.  She  brings  to  her  month- 
ly grist  freshness  as  well  as  a  concreteness  that 
is  especially  valuable  to  teachers.  She  has  her 
theories  but  she  believes  in  applying  them  and 
in  telling  others  how  the  trick  is  done.  It  is  an 
exceptional  self-sutlicient  teacher  of  typewriiing 
who  cannot  get  inspiration  from  her  monthly 
contributions,  each  one  of  which  is  easily  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Business  Educator. 


The  N.  C.  T.  F.  Report 

"The  Official  Report  of  the  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Kederarion,"  .Spokane  Meet- 
ing, is  at  hand  and  is  a  creditable  document, 
considering  the  insufficient  funds  on  hand  to 
publish  it.  Although  smaller  in  size  than  pre- 
vious reports,  it  is  more  meaty,  because  a  good 
deal  of  the  unimportant,  inconsequential  twad- 
dle has  been  omitted,  and  which  should  be 
omitted  from  all  like  reports.  The  secretary. 
Mr.  Walter  E.  Ingersoll,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  the 
President.  Mr  H.  M.  Van  Antwerp,  of  Louis- 
ville, are  the  ones  most  directly  responsible  for 
this  publication,  which  is  worth  more  than  the 
membership  fee.  to  any  one  not  attending. 

And  by  the  way,  the  next  meeeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  will 
he  held  in  Chicago  between  Christmas  and 
New  ^'ears.  and  not  this  coming  summer  as  was 
at  first  reported.  Pres.  \an  Antwerp  wisely  de- 
cided to  defer  the  lime  of  meeting  from  summer 
to  winter,  mainly  because  so  many  other  associ- 
ations meeting  at  about  the  same  time  in  the 
summer  would  have  made  a  large  attendance 
improbable.  As  it  is,  we  can  all  look  forward  to 
the  next  meeting  at  holiday  time,  for  a  rousing 
good  time  and  attendance. 

The  report  is  published  free  to  members, 
therefore,  if  you  are  not  on  the  membership  roll 
in  the  Federation  or  one  of  its  constituent  asso- 
ciations, you  should  get  your  name  on  without 
delay  and  thereby  secure  this  reportof  174  pages 
solid,  up-to-the-minute  material.  For  member- 
ship apply  to  Walter  E.  Ingersoll,  P.O.  Box. 885, 
Portland,  Ore.  Fee  to  new  members  is  83  00. 
Thereafter  the  annual  dues  are  but  $1 .50 


Spillman-Remington 

Mr.  II.  C.  Spillman,  head  of  the  school  depart- 
ment of  the  Kemingtcm  Typewriter  Company, 
recently  started  westward  for  an  extended  tour 
in  the  interesls  of  typewriting  and  the  Reming- 
ton Typewriter. 

Mr.  Spillman  has  prepared,  with  a  great  deal 
of  care,  a  lecture  on  "The  History  of  the  Writ- 
ing Machine,"  which  is  illustrated  with  up-to- 
date  slides  involving  many  subjects  and  people. 
The  first  part  of  his  lecture  covers  the  field  of 
invention  during  the  age  of  electricity.  The 
second  part  of  his  lecture  will  deal  with  the  evo- 
lution of  the  Remington  Machine.  The  third 
division  will  relate  to  Remington  promotion 
in  foreign  fields.  The  final  part  will  have  to  do 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  typewrirer  industry 


and  stenographic  profession  in  this  country, 
particularly  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Spillman  counts  his  friends  by  the  thou- 
sands among  the  commercial  teaching  profes- 
sion, and  these  will  greet  him  cordially  where- 
ever  he  goes. 

Mr.  Spillman  is  a  gentleman  from  top  to  toe, 
who  for  many  years  was  a  commercial  teacher 
before  taking  up  his  present  work.  If  he  does 
not  increase  the  popularity  and  sale  of  the  Rem- 
ington Typewriter  in  the  fields  of  education,  we 
shall  be  greatly  surpised,  and  we  wish  him 
much  joy  on  his  trip. 


Spelling 

Spokane,  Wash.,  March  1,  1913 
The  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio, 
tientlemen ; 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  on 
February  27  a  spelling  match  was  held  between 
thelocal  Y.  M.C.  A.  and  The  Blair  Business 
College,  in  which  eight  students  on  each  side 
participated.  The  Blair  Business  College  was 
represented  by  four  girls  and  four  boys,  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  eight  boys.  The  book  from 
which  the  words  were  pronounced  was  selected 
by  a  third  party. 

The  girls  demonstrated  their  superiority  as 
spellers  over  the  boys  by  keeping  The  Blair 
Business  College  in  the  lead  throughout  the 
match. 

It  ended  with  one  of  the  Blair  girls  and  one  of 
the  Blair  boys  standing.  They  were  Miss  Hel- 
en Whitney  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Reeves.  The  event 
proved  so  popular  that  it  is  likely  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  near  future. 

Yours  very  ttruly, 
H.C.  Blair 


Involves  more  human  nature  and  knowledge  of  other  subjects  than  is  generally  supposed. 
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Marshall's 

Mental 

Meanderings 


innc 


Picking  Their  Hardly  a  week  passes  that  I 
Own  Pockets  do  not  get  from  one  to  a  half  a 
dozen  letters  from  students  asking  for  keys  to 
the  liookkeepinp  or  arithmetic  texts  they  are 
stinlyiiig.  Sometimes  one  of  these  cute  youngj 
folks  will  steal  a  letterhead  from  the  school  and 
write  his  request  on  this,  in  the  hopethatlmay 
think  he  is  a  teacher  anfl  therefore  entitled  to  the 
key.  Sometimes  they  will  even  g:o  so  far  as  to 
say  they  are  teachers,  or  intend  to  be.  Freciuent- 
ly  too,  they  tr>'  to  get  the  book  by  nrderinfr  it 
throuph  the  dealer.  I  wonder  if  these  woukl-be 
smart  young  schemers  ever  stop  to  think  how 
they  are  spattering  with  mud  what  little  repu- 
tations they  may  have  for  either  honesty  or  good 
sense.  They  can  hardly  be  so  devoid  of  ordi- 
nary gumption  as  not  to  know  that  copying  re- 
sults from  a  key  gets  them  nowhere  in  either 
bookkeeping  c^r  arithmetic,  and  besides,  puts 
them  clearly  in  the  cIhss  properly  called"fakers." 
Furthermore,  they  are  in  the  foolish  position  of 
actually  cheating  themselves— stealing  eggs  out 
of  their  own  hen  roost— so  to  speak.  Teachers 
often  ask  me  what  they  ought  to  do,  to  check 
this  tendency  to  self-cheating.  Some  of  them 
use  bookkeeping  systems  with  individual  price 
lists,  which  are  partially  effective  in  preventing 
the  fakers  from  borrowing  results  (but  not 
methods^  from  another.  The  objection  to  these 
is  a  moral  one.  Their  use  seems  to  assume  that 
the  pupils  are  expected  to  trx  to  set  their 
results  unfairlj-.  It  says  in  effect  "you  may 
think  ytm  can  beat  the  game  but  we  have  you 
headeilofF.  See?"  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a 
challenge  would  appeal  to  a  certain  type  of  boy 
or  girl. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  assume  that  all  the 
students  are  honest,  and  have  too  much  sense  to 
steal  their  answers  insteafl  of  working  them  out? 
Try  to  make  them  see  the  utter  silliness  and  stu- 
pidity of  faking.  Then  hold  up  to  good-hu- 
mored contempt  those  who  are  caught  at  it.  It 
has  been  my  expeirence  that  the  average  young 
person  in  school  will  come  pretty  near  doing 
what  the  teacher  expects  him  to  do. 

Language  "The  Public"  of  Chicago,  one  of 
Growth  the  most  vigorously  edited  periodi- 
cals in  this  or  any  other  country,  in  a  recent  is- 
sue, prints  the  following  sentence  :— 

"The  Democratic  politicians  of  Missouri,  will 
soon  feel  something  drop  if  they  monkey  too 
much  with  the  initiative  and  referendum." 

It  is  now  some  forty  years  since  this  word 
monkej:  as  a  verb  was  first  sprung  upon  the 
country  as  a  piece  of  piquant  slang.  To  see  it 
now  used  by  a  grave  and  dignified  public  jour- 
nal withont  even  deprecatory  quotation  marks,  is 
a  vivid  illustration  of  the  rapid  mutations  of  our 
mother  tongue. 

Somebody,  1  think  it  is  Professor  Lounsbury. 
has  compared  language  to  the  plant  growths  of  a 
wilderness,  where,  the  individuals  that  are  all 
the  time  springing  up  may  be  oaks  to  last  a  cen- 
tury or  mushrooms  that  may  perish  in  a  day. 
Some  of  the  noblest  words  in  our  speech  have 
sprung  from  the  merest  gutter  gabble  of  the  ig- 
norant or  the  vicious.  When  a  discredited  word 
attains  to  currency  and  respectabilit>',  there  is 
nearly  always  an  evident  reason.  For  instance 
why  did  this  brilliant  Chicago  editor,  Mr,  Louis 
K.  Post,  choose  the  word  monkey,  rather  than 
the  more  respectable  vocable,  meddle  ?  Obvi- 
ously because  the  verb,  monkey,  would  mean 
more  to  the  re<a(lers  he  was  seeking  to  impress. 
There  is  in  it  a  tang  of  reckless  impishness,  or 
mischief  that  does  not  pertain  to  the  more  com- 
monplace woril.  '1  here  is  in  it.  too,  a  sort  of 
pungent  humor-a  suggestion  of  spicy  compari- 
son, intentionally  uncomplimentary  to  the  poli- 
ticians referred  to. 

Language  would  soon  be  a  pretty  dry  thing  if 
all  its  expressions  had  to  pass  the  censorship 
of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 


Individual        There    is    a    class     of    busiTiess 

Instruction  schools  that  take  great  unction  to 
themselves  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  teach 
"exclusively  through  indivitlual  instruction"  as 
one  of  them  puts  it.  Another  one  advertises 
flamboyantly  "We  have  no  Classes."  Still  an- 
(')ther  one  voices  this  appeal:— "We  have  no 
complicated  machinery  of  recitations  and  pro- 
grams; you  can  sttidy  what  you  please  and  at 
any  time  that  suits  you." 

Xow  I  suppose  there  is  no  law,  written  or  un- 
written, to  prevent  a  school  man  from  serving 
his  menu  by  either  the  table  d'hote  or  a  la  carte 
plan  as  he  may  prefer.  But  if  there  are  any 
overpowering  reasons  why  this  vaunted  "indi- 
vidual instruction"  by  piecemeal  is  altogether 
superior,  they  ought  to  lie  fairly  near  the  surface. 
In  none  of  the  catalogs,  however,  that,  use  the 
promise  of  individual  instruction  as  a  thing  to 
conjure  with,  have  I  noticed  any  attempt  to 
argue  the  question,  or  to  show  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  teach  ahoy  alone  rather  than  with  his 
fellows.  They  seem  rather  to  leave  the  school 
patronizing  public  to  infer  that  the  matter  is  be- 
yond discussion  antl  that  argument  is  super- 
fluous. 

I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  a  few  of  these 
schools,  that  make  a  point  of  what  they  call  indi- 
vidual instruction,  and  the  results  were  far  from 
pleasantly  impressive.  Their  boasted  "special 
individual  attention"  usually  showed  one  weary 
over- worked  teacher  making  the  rounds  among 
a  crowd  of  spiritless  and  bored-looking  young 
people,  scattering  little  scraps  of  instruction,  or 
criticism  here  and  there.  Of  course  there  was  no 
systematic  or  equitable  distributif>n  of  the  teach- 
er's attentions.  With  some  he  lingered  for  five 
or  ten  minutes,  while  others  were  passed  by  en- 
tirely. There  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  purpose 
and  animation  among  the  students,  while  the 
teacher  seemed  to  feel  that  the  whole  perform- 
ance was  most  inadetiuate.  ( )f  course  the  sys- 
tem—if it  can  be  called  a  system— greatly  sim- 
plifies school  arrangements  from  the  manager's 
point  of  view.  One  teacher  can  oversee  a  lot  of 
students,  and  there  is  none  of  the  bother  of 
classes  or  programs,  or  assignment  of  lessons. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  convenience,  and  a 
convenience  that  it  is  easy  to  make  a  virtue  of. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  handling  a 
body  of  students:  one  method  is  to  teach  them: 
the  other  is  to  herd  them.  The  herding  is 
cheaper,  and  the  "individual  instruction"  de- 
vice presents  it  in  a  most  attractive  guise— on 
paper. 

Those  Needless  I  do  not  mean  conventions 
Conventions  of  schoolmasters,  preachers, 
politicians,  bartenders  and  what  not,  many  of 
which  are  needless  enough  from  the  broad 
standpoint  of  human  welfare.  I  refer  to  that 
class  of  conventions,  or  maybe,  more  properly, 
conventionalities,  like  the  two  buttons  on  the 
rear  of  a  frock  coat,  writing  "Yours  truly"  at  the 
end  of  a  letter,  or  saying  "(jood  morning"  to 
everybody,  when  the  air  is  full  of  sleet  and  rain, 
and  the  morning  is  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be. 
It  is  surprising  what  a  lot  of  these  inanities 
there  are.  For  instance,  what  a  silly  thing  hand- 
shaking would  seem  to  an  intelligent  visitor 
from  a  neighboring  planet,  who  had  never  wit- 
nessed the  performance. 

Certain  African  savages  are  said  to  bump 
their  foreheads  together  when  thev  meet.  This 
is  quite  as  friendly  as  the  hand  shake  and  would 
do  just  as  well  if  we  were  only  used  to  it.  Some 
ingenious  guesser  has  written  that  the  prac- 
tice of  hand-shaking  goes  back  to  the  time  when 
men  lived  mostly  in  caves  or  hollow  logs,  and 
met,  when  they  met  at  all,  untler  conditions  of 
mutual  suspicion.  The  right  han<ls  were 
clasped  as  a  sort  of  guarantee  that  neither  would 
be  able  to  slip  a  flint  knife  under  the  other's 
fifth  rib.  Our  American  Indians  effected  the 
same  thing  by  approaching  one  another  with 
uplifted  open  palms.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  these 
savage  precautions  to  a  president  of  Ihe  United 
States,  or  a  would-be  president,  leaning  over- 
the  rear  platform  of  a  Pullman,  and  giving  a 
stiueeze  to  each  of  a  hundred  uplifted,  grimy  hu- 
man paws.  I  once  saw  General  Grant  spend  a 
full  hour  in  the  strenuous  task  of  shaking  every 
hand  in  a  motley  procession  at  least  six  blocks 
long.  When  the  ordeal  was  over,  the  old  Gen- 
eral's fingers  needed  the  attention  of  a  surgeon. 
What  was  the  good  of  it  all. 


.-\  lecturer  on  Salesmanship  in  Chicago,  has 
attacked  the  senseless  convention  of  beginning 
a  business  letter  with  "Dear  Sir"  and  ending  it 
with  "Yours  truly,*'  "Very  truly  yours,"  or 
some  other  such  absurdity.  He  asks  what  we 
should  think  of  a  man  who  should  enter  a  busi- 
ness office  and  begin  by  saying  "Dear  Sir"  or 
"Dear  Mr.  Jones."  and  then,  after  his  business 
is  transacted,  say  "Yours  truly"  or  "Very  re- 
spectfully yours"  as  he  made  his  get-away.  It 
would  likely  make  the  office  man  send  in  an 
emergency  call.  The  question  is  raised,  "Why 
not  just  write  "Mr.  Jones"  at  the  commence- 
ment of  your  letter,  and  simply  sign  your  name 
when  you  are  through.  "Yours  truly,"  was  first 
inttoduced  as  a  touching  and  atfectionate  end- 
ing for  a  love  letter,  "The  expression  has  cer- 
tainly got  a  long  way  from  its  original  signifi- 
cance. It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  merit  in  the 
new  departure  suggested  by  this  Chicago  man. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  trying  it  myself 
on  a  few  correspondents,  and  it  seems  to  work 
all  right.  Also,  it  saves  my  stenographer  from 
the  useless  labor  of  writing  "Y'ours  truly"  or 
"\'erj'  truly  yours"  some  thousands  of  times 
each  month.  It  does  make  the  letter  end  a 
little  abruptly  though,  and  I  am  wondering  how 
it  would  do  to  wind  it  up  like  a  casual  street 
conversation,  by  writing  "Well,  so-long  old 
man,"  or  "Be  good  to  yourself.  Bill." 

The  Vacation  Not  long  ago,  I  had  a  talk 
Question  with  an  earnest  and  capable 
commercial  teacher,  who  has  spent  most  of  his 
teaching  life  in  private  business  schools.  He 
had  recently  accepted  a  position  as  head  of  the 
commercial  department  in  a  high  school.  His 
pay  was  not  quite  so  good  as  it  hati  been  in  the 
private  schools.  "Why  did  you  change  for  a 
smaller  salary  ?"    I  asked. 

"Just  two  reasons,"  he  answered,  "Vacations 
and  night  school.  I  got  tired  of  working 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  three  evenings 
each  week  in  the  night  school,  antl,  in  addition, 
helping  my  employer  in  various  ways  on  Satur- 
days. I  wasn't  after  an  easy  job.  I  liked  my 
work,  and  my  boss  is  a  splendid  fellow.  But 
this  eternal  grind  month  in  and  month  out  got 
on  my  nerves.  It  was  making  a  machine  out  of 
me,  in  fact  just  'drying  me  up'  so  to  speak.  In 
my  new  position,  the  work  is  not  nearly  so  in- 
teresting, but  I  now  have  my  evenings  and  Sat- 
urdays at  home,  and  when  the  middle  of  June 
comes,  I  can  just  chase  away  and  kick  up  my 
heels  until  school  reopens  in  September.  Why, 
it's  five  years  since  I  have  been  able  to  visit  my 
old  mother.  This  summer  I  am  to  take  the  wife 
and  babies  back  to  the  old  farm  and  have 
about  the  first  real  good  time  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  have  since  I  was  a  kid," 

I  have  found  a  few  commercial  schools  m  my 
travels,  where  they  have  no  school  in  July  and 
August,  and,  for  anything  I  can  see,  they  are 
just  as  prosperous  as  those  that  keep  pegging 
away  twelve  months  in  the  year.  Of  course,  it 
gives  the  commercial  school  manager  a  shiver, 
to  thmk  of  paying  rent  and  living  expenses  for 
two  whole  months  with  nothing  coming  in,  but 
isn't  it  likely  that  his  total  yearly  patronage 
would  be  about  the  same  anyway?  Wouldn't 
the  students  (usually  a  small  group)  who  stay 
on  through  the  hot  months  be  likely  to  come  in 
and  finish  their  course  in  the  fall,  and  wouldn't 
they  be  rather  glad  of  the  summer  vacation  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vacation  would  be  a 
fine  thing  for  the  manager  himself,  as  well  as 
for  his  teacherp,  and  if  all  of  them  could  take  to 
the  woods  or  the  seashore  during  the  dog  days, 
they  would  come  back  to  their  work  in  Septem.- 
ber  with  such  a  renewal  of  their  spirits  and  en- 
ergies, .IS  would  more  than  make  up  for  the  lost 
time.  Furthermore,  there  are  a  lot  of  wearied 
commercial  teachers  who  are  beginning  to  look 
at  the  matter  as  does  the  man  I  have  quoted 
above,  and  an  increasing  number  of  them  each 
year  are  solving  the  problem  in  the  same  way— 
bv  going  to  the  high  schools. 

It  strikes  me  that  private  school  managers 
would  do  well  to  think  this  matter  over.  If  it 
isn't  feasible  to  close  the  school  entirely  during 
the  hot  months,  there  should  at  least  be  arrange- 
ment for  every  teacher  to  have  a  vacation— with 
pay— for  not  less  than  one  month  each  year.  Of 
course  you  know  and  I  know  many  who  would 
do  it  were  it  not  for  the  matter  of  getting  the 
other  school  to  do  it  also.  Why  not  more 
schools  get  together  in  this  matter?  You've 
probably  tried  it  once  or  twice,  but  the  very  fact 
,  that  you  failed  is  the  very  reason  you  should 
"try,  try  again." 
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Source  material,  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the 
problems  of  commercial  education,  is  notorious- 
ly limited  in  quantity  and  scope.  The  reason 
for  this,  as  is  at  once  apparent,  lies  in  the  very 
nature  of  our  profession.  Commercial  education 
in  America  owes  its  origin  not  to  any  definitely 
formulated  and  specifically  unified  action,  but 
is  rather  the  outgrowth  of  individual  initiative 
developed  in  widely  different  communities  and 
exhibited  under  singulary  diverse  conditions. 
In  its  earlier  stages  and  even  today  in  its  most 
familiar  form  of  expression,  the  "business  col- 
lege," commercial  education  possesses  none  of 
that  uniformity  of  standard  which  perforce  dis- 
tinguishes the  public  school  systems  of  the 
country. 

But  times  are  changing.  With  the  advent  of 
the  commercial  High  School  and  the  general 
strengthening  of  the  curricula  of  business 
schools  throughout  the  country,  there  has  been 
brought  about  an  appreciation  of  the  true  utility 
and  dignity  of  those  subjects  specifically  com- 
mercial in  their  content  and  purpose.  It  is  no 
longer  so  widely  held  by  educationalists  that  a 
school  subject,  to  possess  the  element  of  mental 
discipline,  must  be  shorn  of  every  vestige  of 
practical  value.  The  time  has  passed  when  it 
was  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  business  education  as 
"bread-and-butter"  education.  Enlightened 
men  and  women  everywhere  realize  that  there 
is  quite  as  much  "culture  and  discipline  inher- 
ent in  the  study  and  practice  of  shorthand  as  ex- 
ists in  the  memorizing  of  Greek  irregular  verbs, 
and  that  the  study  of  bookkeeping  with  its  call 
upon  the  mind  for  accuracy  and  exactitude,  its 
development  of  methodical  and  systematic  hab- 
its, may  and  does  strengthen  the  rational  facul- 
ties to  an  extent  quite  as  apprenable  as  that 
which  results  from  the  study  of  the  mazes  of 
the  Binomial  Theorem.  The  study  of  the  dead 
languages  and  "pure  science"  as  such  is  intrin- 
sically valueless  for  not  one  boy  in  a  thousand 
earns  his  livelihood  through  the  specific  knowl- 
edge gained  from  such  study.  The  commercial 
subjects,  with  etiual  powers  of  mind  training  are 
intrinsically  valuable, —they  represent  a  certain 
part  of  human  knowledge  which  is  in  demand 
today,  not  something  which  was  desirable  at  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance.  In  and  of  themselves, 
they  are  an  end,  while  still  being  coincidental- 
ly  a  iiicnus  of  intellectual  development. 

While  the  commercial  teacher  is  considerably 
han<licapped  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  litera- 
ture of  his  profession  has  not  as  3'et  been  sutfi- 
ciently  and  harmoniously  developed,  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  material  available  for  the 
purpose  of  broadening  his  viewpoint  and  con- 
firming his  enthusiasm  for  the  special  branch  of 
education  in  which  he  is  engaged.  The  publi- 
cations cited  below,  while  not  in  any  sense  ex- 
haustive of  the  subject,  are  vet  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive in  scope  to  afford  the  teacher  who 
peruses  them  a  clear  idea  of  what  has  been  done 
in  past  in  the  way  of  popularizing  commercial 
education  both  in  America  and  in  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  a  rational  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  the  present  and  the  outlook  for 
the  future. 

Commercial  Education  in  Theory  anil 
J'ractice.  Whitfield,  E.  E.  This  is  an  English 
work  presenting  a  series  of  cogent  arguments 
for  the  extention  of  commercial  education  with 
a  rather  exhaustive  survey  of  the  commercial 
education  systems  of  England  and  the  conti- 
nental countries  of  Europe. 

Commercial  Education  in  the  United 
.'Jfafes,  being  a  report  (185  pages)  to  the  Brit- 
ish Education  Department,   Volume  XI.    Here 


we  have  an  extended  and  readable  account  of 
commercial  education  in  America  by  an  Eng- 
lish investigator.  The  subject  is  treate<l  under 
five  different  heads:  'Commercial  and  Busi- 
ness College;  Public  High  Schools  ;  Private 
High  Schools  and  Academies;  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Normal  Schools;  Universities  and  Col- 
leges." A  considerable  amount  of  historical  and 
critical  matter  is  introduced,  constituting  a  most 
valuable  brochu  re  for  the  commercial  teacher. 
The  author's  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  pri- 
vate commercial  school  are  interesting.  "The 
services  of  the  business  colleges  in  the  past  are 
undisputed,  and  have  been  immense.  With  the 
introduction  of  systematic  commercial  instruc- 
tion into  the  secondary  schools  their  position 
has  been,  lo  some  extent  jeopardized.  Many  of 
them  will  survive,  thanks  either  to  special  ex- 
cellence, to  local  necessities,  or  to  some  unfor- 
seen  'change  of  function,'  as  the  biologists  term 
it.    The  rest  will  go  to  the  wall." 

As  one  of  the  exhibits  of  the  Paris  Exposition 
in  moo,  there  was  prepared  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Education  under  the  general  supervi- 
sion of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Professor  of 
Education  (now  President)  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, a  series  of  "Monographs  on  Education 
in  the  Initeil  States,"  covering  every  phase  of 
American  education,  compiled  by  specialists  of 
acknowledged  standing  in  their  several  fields. 
The  whole  series  furnishes  the  most  interesting 
reading  and  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  ac- 
accurate  and  comprehensive  portrayal  of  educa- 
tional conditions  ever  attempted.  Cnmmer- 
cial  Education  is  t^umher  thirteen  in  the  se- 
ries, Volume  II,  and  was  written  bv  Prof.  Ed- 
mund J.  James,  one  of  the  original  facully 
members  of  the  Wharton  .School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
James  is  recognized  as  the  foremost  American 
authority  on  commercial  educational  problems 
and  his  forceful  papers  and  addresses  have  re- 
ceived wide  attention.  If  the  early  files  of  the 
Business  Educator  are  available,  there  may 
be  consulted  one  of  his  papers  (April  190.'?),  the 
Problems  of  Commercial  Education."  which 
ought  to  be  read  and  digested  by  every  com- 
mercial teacher  who  seeks  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  his  profession.  The  Monograph  in  ques- 
tion describes  in  detail  the  various  forms  under 
which  commercial  subjects  are  taught  in  the 
United  States  together  with  a  discussion  of  what 
is  included  under  the  term.  The  masterful  anal- 
ysis which  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  below 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  interest  which  this 
Monograph  possesses. 

"If  the  average  American  were  asked  what  op- 
portunities exist  in  the  United  States  for  train- 
ing toward  a  business  career,  his  imme<liate  and 
unhesitating  answer  would  refer  to  the 
'commercial  college,'  and  probably  to  that 
alone.  This  institution  is  peculiarly  American; 
nothing  exactly  like  it  is  known  in  other  coun- 
tiies.  It  embodies  the  defects  and  excellencies 
of  the  American  character,  anil  typifies  in  itself 
a  certain  sfJige  in  our  development.  Its  almost 
spontaneous  origin. its  rapid  and  wide  diffusion, 
its  rough  adaptation  of  primitive  material  to  the 
satisfying  of  immediate  and  pressing  needs,  its 
utter  disregard  of  all  save  the  direct  answer  to 
current  demand,  and  then  gradually  its  recogni- 
tion of  present  inadequacy,  and  its  determina- 
tion toward  broader,  fuller  usefulness,— these 
characteristics  of  the  commercial  college  mark 
it  as  essentiall  the  product  of  a  young,  eager 
and  gradually  maturing  peofile.  In  an  older  and 
more  developed  country,  the  need  of  which  was 
the  impulse  toward  the  first  commercial  school, 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  quickly  noted, 
and  steps  would  not  have  been  taken  so  imme- 
diately to  satisfy  it.  The  need  once  apparent, 
however,  discussion  and  deliberation  would 
have  followed  in  logical  order  and  action  would 
have  possibly  awaited  the  maturing  of  a  rational 
and  broadly  comprehensive  plan,  even  if  only 
part  of  this  were  susceptible  of  instant  realiza- 
tion. Not  so  under  our  conditions,  and  certain- 
ly not  in  the  case  of  the  American  commercial 
college  !  The  man  who  first  noted  a  need  for 
business  instruction  waited  not  to  formulate  the 
problem  and  to  discuss  the  solution,  but  bent 
himself  s'raight  a  way  to  furnish  the  opportu- 
nity and  lo  meet  the  demand." 

Inlhe  early  nineties  of  the  last  century,  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  became  interest- 
ed in  the  problem  of  commercial  education  and 


desiring  complete  knowledge  of  the  progress 
already  made  in  this  direction  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, sent  Dr.  James  to  Europe  for  that  purpose. 
The  result  of  his  investigations  were  subse- 
quently published  in  a  volume  of  some  250 
pages  under  the  title  of  ".i  Report  on  the 
Education  of  Business  Men  in  Europe." 
which  presents  the  most  exhaustive  account  of 
foreign  commercial  educational  systems  and 
practices  that  has  yet  been  published. 

Accountancj-  and  Business  Education, 
collected  essays  by  the  founder  and  Dean  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Accounts  and  Finance, 
Charles  W.  Haskins.  More  partrcularly  devoted 
to  the  technical  and  historical  features  of  Ac- 
counting.   Harpers. 

Commercial  Education  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  Hooper  and  (jraham.  Another  work 
treating  commercial  education  from  the  Eng- 
lish point?if  view  with  chapters  on  the  progress 
made  in  the  United  States. 

The  standard  work  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
American  business  teacher  is  Meaning  and 
Practice  ot  Commercial  Education  by  Dr. 
Cheesman  Herrick,  now  President  of  Girard 
College,  being  the  first  volume  in  MacmiUan's 
Commercial  Series.  In  this  work  the  entire 
field  of  commercial  education  from  a  pedagogi- 
cal standpoint  is  covered.  The  relation  which 
commercial  education  bears  to  general  educa- 
tion; its  definition,  possibility  and  value;  com- 
mercial educational  practice  in  the  several 
European  countries;  critical  and  historical  re- 
views of  American  commercial  education  in  its 
several  phases  (one  complete  chapter  dealing 
with  the  private  commercial  school  profession,  ils 
history,  associations,  etc.) ;  University  commer- 
cial education  ;  discussion  on  the  by-products  of 
commercial  education  from  a  professional  stand- 
point. —  such  subjects  as  these  are  treated 
in  one  compact,  inexpensive  volume  which 
every  up-to  date  commercial  teacher  finds  an 
invaluable  stimulus  to  greater  effort. 

Of  addresses  and  papers  published  at  various 
times,  there  exist  a  considerable  number,  a  few 
of  the  most  interesting  and  accessible  of  which 
are  here  cited. 

Commercial  Education.  Hon.  James 
Bryce,  British  Ambassador.  North  American 
Review,  June  1899. 

A  Contrihntion  to  the  Historr  of  Com- 
mercial Education.  E.  M.  Barber,  being  an 
address  before  the  E.  C.  T.  A..  1903.  published 
by  the  Association.  (Also  in  Business  Edu- 
cator, May  1903). 

Evolution   of  Business  Training.    I.  O. 
Crissey,  former  Inspector  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation, New  "^'ork.    N.  E.  A.  Proceedings.  1899. 
What  Constitutes   a    Business  Educa- 
tion ?  Crissy.  N.  E.  A.  Proeeedings.  1901. 

Beginnings  of  tlie  Commercial  ■•<cliool, 
by  the  present  writer,  being  a  paper  read  before 
the  E.  C.  T.  A.,  1911,  published  in  the  Proceed- 
ings. 

History  of  Penmen,  Early  Business 
Education  and  Educators  in  America 
(Illustrated).  A.  H.  Hinman.  Business  Edu- 
cator. November  1902,  seq.  A  series  of 
unique  and  invaluable  contributions  on  the 
lives  and  work  of  the  pioneers. 

True  Commercial  Eduaction.  W.  N. 
Ferris.    BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  April  1902. 

The  Private  Commercial  ■'school -origin 
and  Development.  By  the  present  writer. 
American  Penman.  September.  1911,  .se</.  In 
this  series,  the  spirit  of  a  practical  education  is 
traced  from  the  earliest  times. 

The  Advent  of  the  Commercial  High 
School.  W.  C.  Stevenson,  State  Normal 
School,  Emporia,  Kansas.  N.  E.  A.  Proceed- 
ings, 1899. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the  foregoing  titles 
represent  anything  like  a  complete  bibliography 
on  the  subject  of  commercial  education.  The 
object  in  view  has  been  merely  to  call  attention 
to  the  more  repr>  sentative  publications  which 
are  readily  accessible  in  the  libraries,  the  files  of 
the  professi(mal  magazines  and  proceedings  of 
educational  societies.  The  study  of  even  but  a 
few  of  these  works  by  the  commercial  teacher,  it 
is  felt,  will  add  immeasurably  to  a  proper  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  and  true  worth  of  his  ser- 
vice to  the  commonwealth— a  service,  let  me 
add,  which  surely  constitutes  one  of  the  high 
lights  in  a  civilization  so  intensely  commercial 
as  our  own. 
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DEPRECIATION 

Depreciation  is  a  wide  term  and 
may  be  defined  as  the  loss  arising 
from  the  diminished  value  of  perma- 
nent properties  and  equipment  due 
to- 
ll) Wear  and  tear,  decay,  destruc- 
tion, displacement  and  consequent 
wasting-  away  of  an  asset. 

(2)  Natural  causes  occasioned  by 
the  passing  of  time. 

(3)  The  obsolescence  of  an  article 
owing  to  the  progress  of  mankind  in 
devising  (a)  improvements  by  which 
the  machinery  may  become  of  little 
more  value  than  old  metal  (b)  the  less 
profitable  state  of  business  (c)  reduc- 
tion in  material  and  labor  cost. 

Decrease  of  value  caused  by  the  ac- 
tion of  time  and  use  of  buildings  and 
equipment  such  as  the  gradual  wear- 
out  of  a  motor  truck,  wagon,  engine, 
car,  drill  press,  planer,  etc.,  is  known 
as  physical  depreciation. 

Decrease  in  value  due  to  growth  in 
the  business  or  on  account  of  im- 
provements in  machinery  thereby 
causing  the  original  equipment  to 
become  incapable  of  performing  the 
work  required  such  as  displacing 
three  machines  by  a  new  one  which 
will  uo  the  same  work  at  half  the  la- 
bor cost,  or  replacing  a  good  ma- 
chine with  another  one  which  for  one- 
third  more  labor  cost  will  produce 
four  times  the  production  of  the  for- 
mer machine— this  is  known  as 
functional  depreciation. 

Neither  class  of  depreciation  is  ex- 
actly the  same  for  any  two  industries 
or  any  two  enterprises  of  the  same 
industry,  and  yet  all  enterprises  as 
well  as  industries  have  some  factors 
of  depreciation  in  common. 

Depreciation  must  not  be  confused 
with  fluctuation.  Depreciation  is  the 
loss  in  value  of  an  asset  which  under 
ordinary  conditions  always  takes 
place  and  is  a  charge  againt  revenue- 
while — 

Fluctuation  on  the  other  hand  is 
best  described  as  a  rise  or  fall  in 
value  due  to  external  causes  that  no 
business  man  can  be  expected  to  fore- 
see and  the  loss  is  chargeable  to  cap- 
ital. 

The  difference  between  the  market 
value  of  the  new  machine  and  market 
value  of  the  machine  used  is  the  de- 
preciation during  the  period,  and 
any  increase  in  market  value  (if  rea- 
lized) is  a  profit    on  capital. 


Assets  which  represent  capital  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz  : 

Fixed  assets  which  consist  of  a 
more  or  less  permanent  nature  and 
are  not  acquired  to  be  resold  at  a 
profit  but  are  to  be  used  to  produce 
floating  assets  that  are  intended  for 
sale. 

Floating  assets,  which  consist  of 
anything  that  if  purchased  or  manu- 
factured with  a  view  of  making  a 
profit  out  of  the  sale,  and  are  acquired 
to  be  disposed  of  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. 

Hence,  it  is  easily  seen  that  depre- 
ciation is  part  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing the  floating  asset,  while  the  fluc- 
tuation in  value  is  not  an  element  of 
the  manufacturing  or  trading  opera- 
tion of  a  business  and  therefore  is 
not  taken  into  account  when  favor- 
able and  only  included  when  unfa- 
vorable—when it  is  evident  that  the 
unfavorable  condition  is  permanent 
— in  which  case  it  is  not  a  charge 
against  operating  but  against  sur- 
plus. 

There  are  times  when  a  favorable 
fluctuation  would  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, such  as  change  in  a  partner- 
ship, or  an  entire  business  is  sold  to 
new  parties. 

Unless  the  wasting  away  of  the  as- 
sets be  provided  for,  the  business 
man  would  find  that  his  capital  out- 
lay would  be  lost,  and  no  other  choice 
left  except  replacing  the  entire  capi- 
tal or  discounting  the  business. 

Fixed  assets  such  as  machinery, 
plant,  buildings,  etc.,  must  at  difl'er- 
ent  periods  be  renewed  and  the  man- 
ufacturer expects  his  machinery  to 
yiild  a  sufficient  return  to  pay  the 
cost  of  repairs,  a  profit  for  himself  in 
the  nature  of  interest  on  his  invest- 
ment, a  premium  on  his  risk,  and  a 
balance  which  will,  during  the  life 
oft  he  machine,  amount  to  the  original 
cost— less  the  scrap  value  when  worn 
out. 

The  question  arises — when  should 
a  machine  be  discarded  and  a  new 
one  substituted  ?  When  the  interest 
on  appraised  value  of  old  machine, 
operating  costs  and  repairs  are  more 
than  the  interest  on  the  new  machine, 
operating  costs  and  repairs;  and  un- 
til this  point  is  reached  it  is  more 
economical  to  use  the  old  machine. 

In  many  cases  it  is  profitable  to  re- 
tain the  old  machine  as  reserve  or 
supplementary  equipment  to  meet 
emergencies,  as  it  could  be  used  dur- 


ing the  busy  season,  I  have  known 
of  such  to  be  the  case  with  pumps 
in  water  works,  engines  in  lighting 
plants,  presses  in  printing  business, 
cars  transferred  to  shorter  lines  of 
traffic,  etc. 

There  are  four  methods  of  charg- 
ing depreciation. 

(1)  Writing  off  an  arbitrary  amount 
—done  frequently  to  equalize  profits 
— during  a  good  year  write  off  a  large 
amount  and  during  a  poor  year  not 
writing  off  anything.  The  objection 
to  this  is  that  it  gives  a  false  state- 
ment of  the  operations  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

(2)  Charging  off  a  fixed  percentage 
each  year  on  original  cost  and  guess- 
ing the  probable  life  of  the  asset. 
The  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  the 
life  of  the  machine  is  estimated  and 
therefore  the  percentage  is  based  on 
an  estimate — that  the  charge  is  the 
same  for  each  year,  and  that  repairs 
are  not  taken  into  consideration,  as 
it  is  evident  that  the  repair  cost  is 
not  as  much  when  a  machine  is 
new  as  when  it  gets  old,  causing 
the  charge  for  depreciation  and  re- 
pairs to  be  heavier  each  year. 

(3)  The  annuity  method  assumes 
that  the  cost  of  production  includes 
not  only  repairs  and  depreciation 
but  interest  on  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  machine. 

Depreciation  on  this  theory  should 
be  a  sum  figured  as  a  constant  an- 
nual charge  sufficient  not  only  to 
write  off  the  decline  in  value,  but  al- 
so to  write  off  annual  interest  charges 
on  its  diminishing  value.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  is  that  it  introduces  the 
custom  of  marking  up  the  value  of 
assets  by  an  allowance  for  assumed 
interest.  Also  that  necessitates  a 
complicated  calculation  to  ascertain 
the  exact  amount  each  year  to  meet 
the  conditions.  And  another  objec- 
tion is,  there  is  not  one  business  man 
out  of  a  hundred  that  would  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  make  the  calcula- 
tion. 

(4)  Inventorying— Some  firms  take 
an  inventory  at  end  of  each  fiscal 
period.  This  method  is  objection- 
able because  it  admits  of  placing  any 
price  suitable  to  management  at  in- 
ventory date. 

(5)  Charging  off  a  certain  fixed 
percentage  on  the  diminishing  value 
— as  the  value  decreases  the  amount 
at  the  fixed  percentage  will  be  less 
each  year  thereby  providing  for  the 
increase  of  repairs  and  equalizing 
the  charge  to  operating  cost— this 
method  had  the  advantage  of  provid- 
ing for  a  small  scrap  value,  as  the 
entire  cost  will  never  be  entirely 
taken  up.  This  method  is  consider- 
ed to  be  the  best  and  is  approved  by 
the  best  authorities. 

Depreciation  is  placed  on  the  books 
in  different  ways,  viz  : 

(1)  By  a  charge  to  expense  and 
crediting  the  asset  account.     This  is 
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objectionable  because  the  asset  ac- 
count should  neither  be  written  down 
nor  up,  but  should  show  the  invest- 
ment at  cost.  I  have  frequently  found 
concerns  with  all  or  nearly  all  of  cer- 
tain assets- furniture,  fixtures,  etc., 
written  down  to  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars when  they  had  a  real  value  of 
several  thousand  dollars,  in  which 
case  the  account  does  not  show  the 
original  cost,  and  in  case  of  fire  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  advantage  in 
favor  of  insurance  companies  in  case 
of  adjustment  ot  losses. 

(2)  The  correct  method  is  to  charge 
the  proper  expense  account  and  cred- 
it Reserve  for  Depreciation  account. 
Some  object  to  carrying  one  account 
for  all  classes  of  depreciation  and 
advocate  carrying  specific  reserve 
accounts,  but  in  my  opinion  this 
would  load  up  a  ledger  with  a  lot  of 
superfluous  accounts,  which  can  be 
avoided  by  having  a  subsidiary  ledg- 
er containing  the  details  of  the  Ma- 
chinery account  in  the  general  ledger. 
This  ledger  which  can  be  kept  on 
cards  very  nicely  will  show  the  date 
of  purchase  of  each  machine,  loca- 
tion, original  cost,  rates  of  deprecia- 
tion, and  is  very  vuluable  in  case  of 
fire,  as  well  as  determining  the 
amount  to  be  written  off  in  case  the 
machine  is  disposed  of  either  for 
cash,  in  trade  or  as  scrap. 

For  example,  if  a  machine  costing 
POOO.OO  originally  has  been  depreci- 
ated 10%  per  annum  for  two  years  its 
value  on  the  books  would  be  $1,620.00. 
If  it  is  then  sold  for  $1,500.00  the  en- 
try would  be  as  follows  : 

Cash  (or  other  asset)  sale  price  of 

machine  81500.00 

Depreciation  reserve  380.00 

Profit  and  loss  120.00 

To  Machinery  2000.00 

The  $120.00  is  chargeable  to  Sur- 
plus because  the  loss  belongs  to  a 
prior  period  and  not  to  the  current 
period.  In  case  the  sales  price  was 
more  than  the  value  carried  on  the 
books  the  difference  would  be  credit- 
ed to  Surplus  for  same  reason  as 
above.  

Arithmetic— Continued  from   page  23. 

divided  the  quotient  will  be  another 
integer  or  mixed  number.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  use  the  form  of  division 
set  forth  above  so  that  the  quotient 
is  made  correct,  in  denomination, 
automatically. 

An  abundance  of  work  should  be 
given  the  students,  especially  in  the 
subject  of  division  of  decimal  frac- 
tions. They  should  be  drilled  until 
they  know  the  denomination  of  the 
quotient  instantly,  and  if  all  the 
drills  suggested  have  been  followed, 
this  result  will  soon  be  accomplished. 
A  teacher  cannot  overestimate  the 
value  of  an  extremely  thorough  train- 
ing of  the  student  in  decimal  frac- 
tions, since  a  knowledge  of  them  is 
required  in  every  subject  through  the 
course  in  arithmetic.  They  are  the 
very  foundation  for  all  calculation  in 


the  application  of  the  subject  of  per- 
centage and  these  applications  em- 
brace a  majority  of  subjects  to  be 
found  in  commercial  schools.  Mul- 
tiplication or  division  of  mixed 
decimal  fractions  are  seldom  re- 
quired but  they  afford  an  excellent 
method  by  which  the  student's 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  decimals 
can  be  tested. 

Give  a  problem  like  the  following: 
.26X.06J,  and  have  the  students  rea- 
son out  the  answer  on  principles 
stated  above  for  the  multiplication  of 
integers,  mixed  numbers,  and  deci- 
mal fractions,  as  they  all  will  appear 
in  such  a  problem.  Then  take  such 
problems  as:  .O8JX.OI65,  and  have 
these  reasoned  out  in  the  same  man- 
ner. In  this  class  of  proble.-ns  the 
students  will  get  a  better  idea  of  the 
real  nature  of  a  decimal  than  in  any 
other  problem  in  decimal  fractions. 

Do  not  let  the  student  narrow  his 
understanding  of  a  decimal  to  the 
fractional  idea  alone,  as  the  decimal 
finds  a  use  integers  as  well  as  in  frac- 
tions. Our  entire  system  of  numera- 
tion is  a  decimal  system;  The  United 
States  system  of  money  and  the 
whole  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  are  decimal  sys- 
tems. In  various  lines  of  busi- 
ness the  decimal  multiples  are 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  quotation  of 
prices,  such  as  grain  by  the  hundred 
pounds,  lumber  by  the  thousand  feet, 
and  coal,  etc.,  by  the  ton. 

These  calculations  are  simple.  In 
the  first,  point  off  two  decimal  places 
to  the  left  (a  division  by  one-hundred) 
and  multiply  by  the  price  per  hun- 
dred, expressing  the  price  in  the  mul- 
tiplication, in  dollars  or  decimals 
thereof.  In  the  second,  point  off 
three  decimal  places  to  the  left  (a  di- 
vision by  one-thousand)  and  multi- 
ply by  the  price  per  thousand,  ex- 
pressing the  price  in  the  multiplica- 
tion, in  dollars  or  decimals  thereof. 
In  the  third,  point  off  three  decimals 
(a  division  by  one-thousand)  and 
multiply  by  the  price  per  ton,  ex- 
pressing the  price  in  the  multiplica- 
tion, in  dollars  and  decimals  thereof, 
then  divide  the  product  by  two. 

Special  attention  should  be  called 
to  the  procedure  when  the  price  is 
quoted  as  70  cents  or  $.70,  as  the  stu- 
dents are  not  likely  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction. Practical  problems  for  this 
work  can  be  obtained  easily,  as 
prices  are  commonly  quoted  as  so 
much  per  hundred  or  per  thousand 
in  many  lines  of  business. 

If  the  suggestions  made  so  far  are 
followed,  the  students  should  have  a 
very  excellent  foundation  to  begin 
the  subject  of  percentage.  The 
teacher  will  surely  notice,  from  day 
to  day,  that  they  are  doing  the  class- 
work  with  greater  ease,  that  their 
ability  to  grasp  the  point  of  the  prob- 
lem has  improved,  that  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  work  is  done  has  in- 


creased, and  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
work  is  unquestionably  good. 

The  hardest  work  confronting  the 
teacher  in  this  plan  of  procedure 
thus  far  suggested,  is  to  get  enough 
problems  to  supplyclass-work,  but  if 
he  is  awake  to  his  opportunity  this 
can  be  accomplished  easily,  as  old 
arithmetics  will  come  to  his  rescue. 
Besides  this,  he  can  "invent"  some 
problems  and  others  can  be  obtained 
from  former  students,  who  are  meet- 
ing daily  the  very  problems  that 
these  students  are  going  to  meet 
soon. 

The  hardest  work  confronting  the 
student  is  to  overcome  what  appears 
to  him  to  be  monotony,  and  monoto- 
ny will  exist  to  a  certain  degree,  but 
the  teacher  should  exercise  son.e  in- 
genuity to  help  to  destroy  it,  though 
he  can  not  wholly  succeed  in  doing 
so. 

To  acquire  the  qualities  most  de- 
sirable in  a  first  class  bookkeeper  is 
like  soldiers  acquiring  precision  in 
drill,  it  is  done  by  constant  repe- 
tition, tireless  energy,  thought  and 
time.  The  drill  master  does  not  con- 
sider a  soldier  perfect  when  once 
taken  through  the  manual  of  arms, 
nor  should  a  teacher  think  a  student 
has  sufficient  knowledge  and  skill, 
when  one  or  two  problems  are  solved 
correctly,  but  repeat,  repeat,  repeat. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the 

ASSOCIATION     OF     SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS      OF    THE    UPPER 

OHIO  VALLEY. 

On  Feb.  22,  in  the  buildings  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  there  was  held  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley. 
The  members  of  the  Association  met 
in  nine  sections  devoted  to  as  many 
different  phases  of  High  School  teach- 
ing. The  Commercial  Section  was 
called  to  order  at  9:4.5  a.  m.  by  Chair- 
man S.  D.  Everhart,  of  the  Ffth  Ave- 
nue High  School,  Pittsburgh.  He  in- 
troduced Mr.  Frank  Wilbur  Main,  of 
the  firm  of  Main  Bros.,  Accountants, 
and  Instructor  in  Accounting  in  the 
School  of  Economics,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  read  a  timely  and  in- 
teresting paper  entitled,  '  'Adaptation 
of  the  Commercial  High  School 
Courses  to  the  Needs  of  the  Business 
Man."  Mr.  Main  made  the  point  that 
the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  in  com- 
mercial Schools,  private  as  well  as 
public,  is  inclined  to  be  of  too  formal 
a  nature.  Instead  of  training  the 
student  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  bookkeeping  and  developing  his 
powers  of  reasoning,  many  teachers 
drill  their  students  almost  wholly  on 
methods  of  procedure,  rulings,  etc. 
He  deprecated  the  practice  of  requir- 
ing the  student  to  work  through  a 
given  number  of  ''sets"  merely  to 
{Continued  on  page  27.) 
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Article  4 

The  subject  of  decimal  fractions 
should  be  introduced  by  comparing 
and  contrasting-  them  with  common 
fractions.  For  instance,  a  common 
fraction  is  an  indicated  division 
while,  in  a  decimal  fraction;  the  di- 
vision has  been  made,  but  in  either 
case  the  divisor  must  have  been 
larger  than  the  dividend. 

Common  fractions  are  changed  to 
decimal  fractions  by  dividing  the 
numerator  of  the  common  fraction  by 
the  denominator,  and  therefore  any 
value  that  can  be  expressed  by  a  com- 
mon fraction  is  likewise  capable  of 
beingexpressed  as  a  decimal  fraction. 

A  decimal  fraction,  being  the  oper- 
ation completed,  which  by  the  com- 
mon fraction  is  only  indicated,  it 
therefore  follows  that  any  decimal 
fraction  may  be  changed  into  a  com- 
mon fraction,  and  vice  versa. 

Sometimes  it  is  advisable  in  solv- 
ing a  problem  to  change  the  common 
fraction  into  a  decimal  fraction, 
and  at  other  times  it  is  advis- 
able to  change  the  decimal  frac- 
tion into  a  common  fraction. 
The  only  rule  to  be  guided  by,  is 
whether  the  change  will  result  in  the 
use  of  fewer  figures  in  the  solution; 
if  it  does  have  this  result,  the  change 
should  be  made. 

Attention  has  already  been  called 
to  the  method  of  changing  a  common 
fraction  to  a  decimal.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  easiest  manner  of 
changing  from  a  decimal  to  a  com- 
mon fraction.  Take  the  follow:  .08.5. 
When  changed  to  an  improper  frac- 
tion it  would  be,  V.  or  ,^,f(),  a  com- 
plex fraction;  when  simplified  this 
would  be  3-,,';,,  or  ,',.  This  same  re- 
sult is  accomplished  by  changing  the 
decimal  to  an  improper  fraction  and 
then  writing,  after  the  denominator 
of  the  improper  fraction,  as  many 
naughts  as  there  are  decimal  places 
in  the  numerator  of  the  improper 
fraction. 

A  pure  decimal  fraction  is  of  course 
changed  to  a  common  fraction  by 
writing,  after  the  figure  one,  for  a  de- 
nominator, as  many  naughts  as  there 
are  decimal  places  in  the  decimal 
fraction;  and  for  a  numerator,  use 
the  numbers  in  the  decimal  fraction. 
Reduce  these  numbers,  then,  to  low- 
er terms. 

The  students  should  be  drilled  in 
changing  these  fractions  until  they 
can  change  them  mentally  with   ease 


and  accuracy.  In  the  solution  of 
arithmetical  problems,  time  is  saved 
frequently  by  changing  these  frac- 
tions one  way  or  the  other,  and  more 
time  is  saved  if  the  change  can  be 
made  mentally. 

In  adding  decimal  fractions  there  is 
not  a  great  amount  of  instruction 
necessary  as  most  students  entering 
a  commercial  school  have  a  very 
good  knowledge  of  this  branch  of 
arithmetic  unless  it  is  where  the 
numbers  are  not  perfect  decimals  as 
the  following:     .063+.154i+.0074^ 

It  is  common  for  students  to  write 
the  numbers  as  they  stand  and  then 
add  the  fractions,  although  one  is 
hundredths,  one  is  thousandths,  and 
the  other  ten-thousandths.  As  a 
rule,  one  explanation,  that  decimal 
fractions  do  not  differ  from  common 
fractions  in  as  much  as  they  both  can 
be  added  only  when  they  are  of  the 
same  denomination,  is  necessary. 
This  is  also  true  when  subtracting 
decimal  fractions;  that  subtraction 
can  be  made  only  when  the  numbers 
are  of  the  same  denomination.  Two 
or  three  periods  of  class  work  on 
problems  illustrating  these  prin- 
ciples is  usually  sufficient. 

More  difficulty,  by  far^  is  encoun- 
tered with  multiplication  and  di- 
vision of  decimals,  and  especially 
the  latter.  The  "rule"  in  multiplica- 
tion is,  of  course  to  point  off  as  many 
decimal  places  in  the  product  as 
there  are  decimal  places  in  both  the 
multiplier  and  multiplicand.  Ask 
the  ordinary  commercial  school  stu- 
dent why  this  is  so  and  he  cannot 
tell,  very  likely,  for  the  reason  that 
no  one  ever  told  him,  and  he  has  nev- 
er taken  time  to  reason  it  out  for  him- 
self. 

Let  us  take  the  following  problem 
.15  ■  .025  and  illustrate  the  principle 
involved.  First,  .15/.  .025^.00375. 
This  is  so  because  when  hundreds 
are  multiplied  by  thousands  the  re- 
sult is  hundred-thousands,  likewise 
when  hundredths  are  multiplied  by 
thousandths  the  result  is  hundred- 
thousandths,  and  to  write  this  de- 
nomination five  figures  are  required. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  di- 
vision; it  is  the  one  thing  that  seems 
to  baffle  more  students  than  any 
other  in  the  use  of  decimal  fractions. 
It  is  made  simple  in  the  same  man- 
ner, except  that  probably  more 
thought  is  required  and  more  work 
should  be  given  to  the  class  to  have 
them   acquire  proficiency.    This  pro- 


cess naturally  falls  into  two  classifi- 
cations; first,  where  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  divisor  is  smaller  (but 
value  greater)  than  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  dividend,  e.  g.,  .00125-^ 
.25;  and  second,  where  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  divisor  is  larger  (but 
value  less)  than  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  dividend,  e.  g.  .125-=- 
.00025.  In  the  first  illustration,  hun- 
dred-thousandths are  divided  by 
hundredths  (a  number  larger  in 
value)  and  must  therefore  result  in  a 
decimal  or  mixed  decimal  in  the  de- 
nomination of  thousandths,  requiring 
three  decimal  places  to  express  it. 

In  the  second-  illustration,  thou- 
sandths are  divided  by  hundred- 
thousandths  (a  number  less  in  value) 
and  must  result  in  an  integer  or 
mixed  number  in  hmidteds,  requiring 
three  numbers  to  express  it. 

A  student  of  ordinary  intelligence 
will  soon  grasp  this  explanation  if  he 
has  been  drilled  in  the  exercises  sug- 
gested in  a  previous  article,  and  will 
have  no  need  for  the  "rules'"  usually 
given  in  connection  with  the  division 
of  decimal  fractions.  To  fasten 
these  principles  thoroughly  in  the 
minds  of  the  students  who  compre- 
hend them  and  to  aid  the  students 
who  do  not,  it  is  well  to  explain  to 
the  students  and  advise  them  to 
make  all  divisions  of  decimals  in  the 
following  manner  to  avoid  confusion 
and  mistakes. 

First,  where  the  denomination  of 
the  divisor  is  smaller  than  the  divi- 
dend, e.  %.,  .00125^.25 

.005 

.25  I  .00125  then  25J^  .125 
the  decimal  point  is  moved  two 
places  to  the  right  in  the  divisor, 
thus  making  an  integer  of  it;  this,  of 
course,  is  a  multiplication  by  one 
hundred  and  clears  the  divisor  of  frac- 
tions. Then  move  the  decimal  point 
two  places  to  the  right  in  the  divi- 
dend; this  is  likewise  a  multiplica- 
tion by  one-hundred,  but  does 
not  clear  the  dividend  of  fractions. 
It  will,  however,  give  the  denomina- 
tion in  which  the  quotient  must 
stand,  as  a  decimal  fraction. 

This  same  problem  may  be  treated 
from  the  standpoint  of  clearing  both 
the  divisor  and  dividend  of  fractions 
by  multiplying  both  by  one-hundred- 
thousand  (a  common  denominator) 
thus  making  two  integers  to  be  di- 
vided. This  method  follows:  .00125 
-.25 

.005 

.25  i'^T2T'   then  25000  |  125.000 

Second,  where  the  denomination  of 
the  divisor  is  larger  than  the  divi- 
dend, e.  g.,  .125-.(k)025 

_  500 

25 


then 


12.500 


.00025  I  .125 
multiply  both  the  divisor  and  the 
dividend  by  one-hundred-thousand 
and  the  result  is  an  integer  in  each 
case.  Then  when  these  integers  are 
( Co?itinued  on  page  22.'] 
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THE  CHATTY  LETTER 

No  symposium  of  views,  upon  the 
subject  of  letter-writing,  is  altogether 
complete,  which  ignores  the  missive 
entirely  given  over  to  gossip.  The 
picture  is  a  familiar  one  of  the  busi- 
ness man,  receiving  his  unopened 
mail,  and  scanning,  like  cards,  the 
envelopes,  then  drawing  from  near 
the  bottom  of  the  pack  that  in  the 
handwriting  of  a  close  friend.  It 
may  bring  tidings  of  a  birth,  news  of 
a  death,  or  it  may  just  be  heaped 
full  of  interesting  squibs  written  in 
the  new  conversational  way.  Who 
does  not  look  with  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pectancy and  eagerness  to  opening  a 
letter  of  that  kind?  Chatty  letters 
form  a  substantial  portion  of  the  sum 
otal  of  mail  matter. 

However  welcome  these  letters  may 
be,  it  is  safe  to  contend  that  our  will- 
ingness to  write  them  does  not  keep 
pace  with  our  desire  to  receive.  We 
never  grow  tired  of  breaking  the  seal 
and  reading  them,  but  when  oppor- 
tunity offers,  we  sometimes  hesitate 
and  falter  in  the  writing.  To  be 
a  worthy  correspondent  along  these 
lines,  letter  for  letter  is  the  rule, 
never  go  into  another's  debt  by  ow- 
ing a  letter.  It  is  so  easy  to  allege 
there  is  nothing  to  write  about  when 
all  around  are  topics  innumerable 
that  with  the  personal  touch,  readily 
yield  themselves  to  becoming  part  of 
the  chatty  letter. 

May  ability  in  the  preparation  of 
this  type  of  letter  be  developed  by 
practice,  or  is  facility  in  that  direc- 
tion a  gift,  stands  as  a  mooted  ques- 
tion. The  answer  would  seem  to  fa- 
vor the  former  statement  of  the  case. 
It  is  said  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
the  author  of  Treasure  Island  that  in 
the  beginning,  the  greatest  difficulty 
attended  his  efforts  at  writing,  audit 
was  surmounted  only  by  attempting 
description  after  description,  then 
rewriting  again  and  again  until  he 
was  able  to  put  his  work  in  the  fin- 
ished form  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  in  connection  with  the  men- 
tion of  his  name.  If  such  a  wonder 
could  be  worked  by  the  method  indi- 
cated, surely  the  principle  followed 
might  be  repeated  with  profitable 
effect. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  in  the  midst  of 
his  busy  career,  even  while  engaged 
in  the  perplexing  details  of  his  two 
missions  to  England,  was  ever  ready 


to  sit  down,  and  as  an  avocation, 
write  a  gossipy  letter  to  relatives  and 
friends.  From  John  Bigelow,  "The 
Complete  Works  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin," and  in  "The  Writings  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,"  by  Albert  Henry 
Smyth,  may  be  culled  instance  after 
instance  where,  though  apparently 
overwhelmed  with  the  pressure  of 
public  affairs  and  the  weight  of 
tremendous  responsibility,  there  was 
nevertheless  time  taken  to  write  a 
letter  teeming  with  pleasant  experi- 
ences and  striking  observations. 
Later  on,  after  the  Revolution  had 
gained  impetus,  when  Franklin  was 
in  France  to  seek  consideration  for 
the  colonies,  the  faculty  of  penning 
absorbingly  interesting  letters  ling- 
ered with  him  and  many  were  the 
friends  he  held  as  a  direct  result. 

As  an  illustration,  to  Sir  Alexander 
Dick  (1703-1785)  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Franklin  wrote: 

■London,  Jan.  3. 1780 
Dear  Sir, 

After  we  took  leave  of  you,  we  spent 
some  weeks  in  Yorkshire,  and  Linct>In- 
shire,  and  at  length  arriv'd  at  our  house 
here  in  good  health,  having  made  a  tour  of 
nearly  1500  miles,  in  which  we  had  en- 
joy'd  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  receiv'd 
a  great  deal  of  useful  information. 

But  no  part  of  our  journey  affords  us,  on 
recollection  a  more  pleasing  remembrance, 
than  that  which  relates  to  Scotland,  partic- 
ularly the  time  we  so  agreeably  spent  with 
you,  your  friends  and  family.  The  many 
civilities,  favors  and  kindnesses  heap'd 
upon  us  while  we  were  among  you.  have 
made  the  most  lasting  impression  on  our 
minds,  and  have  endear'd  that  country  to 
us  beyond  expression. 

1  hope  Lady  Dick  continues  well  and 
cheerful.  Be  pleased  to  present  my  most 
respectful  complim'ts  and  assure  her  that 
I  have  great  faith  in  her  parting  prayers' 
that  the  purse  she  honor'd  me  with  will 
never  be  quite  empty. 

I  inclose  you  one  of  our  Philadelphia 
newspapers  supposing  it  may  give  you 
and  my  good  Lord  Provost  some  pleasure, 
to  see  that  we  have  imitated  the  Kdin- 
burgh  Institution  of  an  Infirmary  in  that 
remote  part  of  the  world.  Thus  they  that 
do  good,  not  only  do  good  themselves, 
but  by  their  example  are  the  occasion  of 
much  good  being  done  by  others. 

Pray  present  my  best  respects  to  his 
Lordship,  for  whom  if  1  had  not  a  very 
great  esteem,  I  find  I  should  be  extremely 
singular. 

You  will  see  in  the  same  paper  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  acting  of  Douglas,  one  of 
your  Scottish  tragedies,  at  our  Theatre, 
which  may  show  the  regard  we  have  for 
your  writers. 


And  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  some 
complaints  from  persons  in  Edinburgh 
that  their  letters  to  their  friends  in  Amer- 
ica, did  not  get  regularly  to  hand,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  send  you  another  paper,  in 
which  you  will  see  the  careful  method 
they  take  in  those  countries,  to  advertise 
the  letters  that  remain  in  the  postoffice;  1 
think  it  is  generally  done  every  quarter. 
By  that  list  of  names,  too,  you  may  form 
some  judgment  of  the  proportion  of  North 
Britons  in  America,  which  I  think  you 
once  enquir'd  about. 

My  son  joins  in  the  sincerest  wishes  of 
happiness  to  you  and  all  yours,  and  in  the 
compliments  of  the  season,  with 
Dear  Sir 
Your  most  obliged,  &  most 
obedient  humble  Servant 

B.  Franklin." 
It  is  not  necessary  to  think  in 
terms  of  colonial  times  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  point  in  mind.  With- 
in the  range  of  each  one's  acquaint- 
ances are  several  from  whom  a  let- 
ter is  always  received  with  anticipa- 
tion because  some  little  bit  of  per- 
sonal history  or  timely  su.ggestion  is 
sure  to  be  there  that  we  all  like  to 
have  brought  to  our  attention. 

The  one  who  possesses  ability  to 
prepare  a  faultless  business  letter, 
and  with  application  enough  to 
handle  a  maximum  number  of  them 
each  day,  but  who  does  not  seek  an 
outlet  for  the  social  nature  in  an  oc- 
casional newsy  letter  to  a  friend,  has 
permitted  one  side  of  a  normal  per- 
sonality to  .go  by  undeveloped.  The 
absence  of  it  is  apt  to  react  in  a  nar- 
row and  contracted  view  of  the  prob- 
lems of  life.  The  well-rounded  de- 
velopment calls  for  one  who  keeps 
himself  abreast  of  the  times  and  un- 
derstands life  in  its  varied  phases  by 
writing  to  and  receiving  communica- 
tions from  those  in  different  circum- 
stances and  conditions.  If  this  ar- 
ticle only  imprints  such  a  hint,  it  will 
accomplish  a  commendable   purpose. 


Typewriting    Continued  from  page  25. 

gets  out  in  actual  business?  In  busi- 
ness, the  old  doctrine  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  is  lived  up  to  pretty 
well,  and  I  believe  that  it  it  is  right 
and  fair  that  it  should  be  so.  I  think 
that  a  teacher  should  make  this  per- 
fectly plain  to  his  pupils  and  prepare 
their  minds  and  help  them  in  every 
way  possible  while  they  are  yet  pu- 
pils, to  meet  this  condition  after  they 
leave  school. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  pupil  who  is 
chronically  nervous  should  take  up 
some  line  of  work  where  the  element 
of  speed  does  not  count  for  as  much 
as  it  does  in  a  stenographic  career. 

In  leaving  this  question  here,  I 
think  it  may  appear  that  I  am  with- 
out proper  sympathy  for  the  weak 
pupils,  but  in  my  next  article  I  shall 
try  to  explain  my  idea  of  what  con- 
stitutes real  love  and  sympathy  for 
pupils. 
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Recently  several  questions  have 
been  asked  me  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  very  good  illustration.  I  am 
going  to  answer  them  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  through  the  columns  of 
this  paper  and  shall  welcome  any 
criticisms  or  suggestions  in  return. 

"We  teach  touch  typewriting  here, 
using  keyboard  shields  and  obtain- 
ing genuine  touch  work,  without 
any  looking  on,  and  have  been  requir- 
ing absolutely  perfect  work  on  each 
lesson  before  we  accepted  it  from  a 
pupil. 

So  much  to  tell  you  the  circum- 
stances. Now  my  trouble  is  just 
here:  I  have  three  pupils  whom  I 
consider  very  faithful  and  earnest, 
hard  working  and  painstaking,  but 
they  cannot  turn  out  the  longer, 
harder  pages  on  some  days  without 
making  errors.  In  every  case  I  find 
there  is  a  run  down  physical  condi- 
tion. The  boy  is  of  a  nervous  make- 
up and  if  at  all  tired  is  inclined  to 
stammer  in  talking  with  me,  but  does 
not  do  this  when  he  is  feeling  in  good 
condition.  One  of  the  girls  has  had 
to  be  out  of  school  in  the  past  on  ac- 
count of  her  health  and  is  not  at  all 
strong,  and  even  now  is  under  the 
care  of  a  physician. 

I  have  suggested  a  slowing  down 
in  practicing,  but  this  appears  hard 
to  do  with  their  temperaments,  and 
they  say  they  make  just  as  many  mis- 
takes when  trying  to  go  slowly  as 
they  do  in  writing  faster. 

What  would  you  advise  doing  with 
them?  I  do  not  want  to  discourage 
them  in  any  way,  for  they  are  nice 
people,  and  deserving  of  all  that  I 
can  do  to  help  them.  Shall  I  have 
them  review,  trying  to  go  slowly  and 
avoid  errors,  or  is  it  better  to  accept 
the  longer  pages  with  one  or  two 
erasures  on  them?  What  can  you 
suggest  from  your  own  experience?" 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  use  of  keyboard  shields 
or  blank  keys  either.  The  problem 
of  learning  the  keyboard  is  a  very 
simple  one  which  need  occupy  but  a 
few  hours  at  the  longest  of  the  pu- 
pils attention.  The  real  problem  of 
the  student  is  in  applying  that  knowl- 
edge, and  success  will  come  only  in 
proportion  as  he  does  apply  it.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  through  a 
self-mastery  which  will  develop  a 
high  degree  of  concentration. 

I  would  analize  the  typewriting 
problem  for  the  teacher  in  about  this 
way:    as  expressing  5  per  cent,  train- 


ing in  technique;  20  per  cent,  Eng- 
lish training;  and  75  per  cent,  the 
temperamental  characteristics  of  the 
individual  pupil. 

A  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link,  and  while  the  training 
in  technique  occupies  an  inconspicu- 
ous part  of  the  whole  structure,  yet 
it  is  a  part  of  the  foundation  and 
must  be  laid  solidly. 

The  English  training,  which  should 
include  spelling,  paragraphing,  capi- 
talization, and  punctuation,  demands 
more  attention  for  it  is  in  this  line 
that  more  stenographers  fail  prob- 
ably, than  in  any  other.  You  may 
ask  why,  then,  should  it  not  claim 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  teacher's 
thought  problem?  My  answer  would 
be  that  a  large  per  cent  of  these  fail- 
ures come,  not  through  an  absolute 
lack  of  English  training,  but  rather 
through  a  lack  of  training  to 
apply  or  to  use  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  the  individual  is 
possessed;  and  therefore  1  would  put 
this  group  in  the  75  percent  problem, 
for  the  teacher. 

Now  the  question  is  what  can 
the  teacher  do  to  help  overcome 
these  temperamental  characteris- 
tics which  result  in  comparative 
failure  for  the  student,  as  well  as 
for  the  future  employee.  To  begin 
with  I  would  have  the  equipment  and 
atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  as 
much  like  a  commercial  office  as  I 
could  make  it,  and  for  that  reason,  1 
would  never  introduce  shields  or 
caps  or  any  of  those  devices  for  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  pupils  to  be 
other  than  honest  and  faithful  about 
their  work  whether  they  are  natural- 
ly so  or  not.  At  best  such  training 
is  purely  negative  in  quality.  I  think 
it  is  ethically  as  well  as  pedagogical- 
ly  wrong  and  a  previous  training,  or 
rather  lack  of  training,  which  would 
even  make  such  a  course  seem  expe- 
dient is  largely  responsible  for  the 
characterless  pupils  who  come  to  us 
in  such  numbers. 

Do  business  men  want  employes 
who  must  be  watched  and  shielded 
from  all  temptation  in  order  to  be 
honest  and  faithful?  Or  is  one  more 
to  be  preferred  who  has  tne  training 
and  backbone,  or  in  other  words,  the 
self-mastery,  to  hold  himself  down  to 
do  that  and  only  that  which  brings 
the  best  good  to  both  the  employer 
and  employed? 

One  educator  has  said  that  all  edu- 
cated   labor    is   worth   ten   dollars  a 


day,  and  the  difference  between  what 
it  is  worth  and  what  is  received  is  the 
amount  that  has  to  be  paid  for  super- 
vision. I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  sur- 
round pupils  with  devices  which  tend 
to  weaken  rather  strengthen  self-con- 
trol; 

The  matter  of  perfect  work.  The 
only  value  that  a  correctly  written 
sheet  has  anyway,  is  the  evidence 
that  the  pupil  possesses  the  ability 
to  write  it,  but  I  would  much  sooner 
take  a  sheet  with  two  or  three  errors 
on  it,  than  to  take  a  sheet  with  even 
one  erasure.  In  either  case  the  pupil 
has  failed  to  do  100  per  cent  work  and 
why  should  he  try  to  make  it  appear 
either  to  himself  or  the  teacher  that 
he  has.  If  it  is  partial  success  that 
we  meet  with  as  students,  let  us  own 
to  it. 

When  it  comes  to  physical  defects 
in  pupils,  the  teacher,  has  another 
hard  problem  on  his  hands,  for  he 
not  only  has  the  pupil  to  contend 
with  but  the  parent  and  the  general 
home  environment  as  well.  1  think 
we  have  a  lot  of  pupils  in  our  schools 
who  are  made  physically  unfit  to  do 
good  work,  through  over-indulgence 
and  coddling  in  the  home.  If  a  child 
is  told  from  infancy  that  he  or 
she  is  nervous  and  timid  and  cannot 
do  this  and  must  not  do  that,  the 
chances  are  more  than  even  that  the 
child  will  subscribe  to  all  these  qual- 
ifications even  tho'  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  it.  In  such  cases  the  teacher 
can  do  much  good  work  for  the 
pupil  by  showing  how  they  must 
overcome  those  false  ideas  if  they 
wish  to  be  a  success  in  the  business 
world.  Even  if,  thro'  much  long- 
suffering  on  the  teacher's  part,  such 
pupils  were  graduated  from  school, 
and  then  thro'  pull  or  some  other 
stroke  of  good  fortune  got  a  position, 
they  couldn't  hold  it  if  their  nerves 
had  to  be  pampered  at  every  turn, 
and  their  feelings  watched  lest  they 
be  wounded,  and  on  top  of  that  they 
must  stay  out  altogether  when  ill 
feelings  overtake  them.  I  have  seen 
people  apparently  very  ill,  honestly 
believed  they  were  ill,  who  have  been 
able  to  forget  their  illness  and  lose 
all  thought  of  themselves  when  some 
big  issue  was  forced  upon  them.  If 
such  a  case  exists  with  a  pupil,  the 
teacher  can  sometimes  help  him  to 
meet  such  a  condition  as  well  or  better 
than  a  physician,  for  all  he  needs  is 
to  become  so  thoroughly  interested 
in  some  one  thing  that  he  forgets 
himself. 

On  the  other  hand  if  a  teacher  is 
convinced  that  real  physical  defects 
are  there,  is  it  quite  fair  to  the  pupil 
to  coax  and  coddle  him  along  through 
school,  shielding  him  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  failures  even, 
when  he  is  bound  to  he  brought  up 
with  a  good  round  turn  as  soon  as  he 
( Contiriued  on  page  24 .) 
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LECTUKES  ON 

THE   PRINCIPLES   OF    SUCCESS 
IN  BUSINESS 

By  snEBWlN  CODY,  Copyright,   1912 
14-11  Security  BldJ..  Chicago,  III. 


Lecture  XXII 


HEALTH^THE    MOST    IMPORTANT  POSI- 
TIVE QUALITY  IN    BUSINESS 

Without  health  and  strength  there 
is  no  chance  for  success  in  business 
whatever.  Business  means  work, 
very  steady,  often  grinding  work, 
day  in  and  day  out,  week  after  week, 
Unless  you  can  stand  that  grind  you 
cannot  even  hold  a  minor  position. 

The  degree  of  success  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  physical  endurance.  Napole- 
on could  work  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  hours  a  day  and  sleep  four  or 
five  hours.  Lincoln  could  bear  the 
strain  and  worry  of  a  distracted  na- 
tion for  years  without  breaking  down 
or  even  wavering  physically.  Great 
business  man  have  invariably  had 
great  endurance. 

We  often  think  health  is  a  gift  of 
nature,  an  inheritance.  Almost  with- 
out exception  it  is  within  our  power 
to  control.  The  great  medical  pro- 
fession has  developed  a  science  of 
preserving  health.  The  essentials 
are  considered  to  be  of  the  following  : 
Neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  but 
just  the  right  amount  of  well  select- 
ed and  well  cooked  food  taken  three 
times  a  day. 

The  proper  amount  of  sleep— usual- 
ly eight  hours  a  day,  though  some 
need  more  and  some  need  less. 

Proper  attention  to  recreation  and 
pleasure.  Those  who  try  to  get 
along  without  it  seriously  reduce 
their  capacity  to  work. 

P'resh  Air.  It  is  best  to  sleep  out 
of  doors  all  the  year  round,  or  at  any 
rate  with  one  or  more  large  windows 
wide  open.  We  should  work  in  pure 
air  that  is  constantly  moving  through 
the  room,  being  careful  always  to 
keep  quite  warm,  through  constantly 
hardening  ourselves  to  resist  cold,  as 
by  taking  a  cool  sponge  bath  every 
morning.  It  is  best  to  sleep  in  a 
room  below  55  degrees  Fahr.,and  liv- 
ing rooms  should  have  a  humidity 
above  40  degrees. 

Systematically  getting  the  right 
amount  of  exercise  every  day  all  the 
year  round, 

Those  who  get  the  right  food, sleep, 
fresh  air,  and  exercise  cannot  possi- 
bly overwork. 

Lecture  XXIII 

THE    RIGHT    FOOD    FOR    AN    OFFICE 
WORKER. 

(Dr.  W.  A.  Evans) 
Appetite   is   our  best  guide,  and   it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  follow  a 


scientific  diet  unless  told  tc  do  so  by 
a  physician.  Most  of  us  probably  are 
about  right,  but  some  of  us  are  deep- 
ly imbedded  in  wrong  habits.  Let  us 
check  over  our  diet  by  the  following 
rough  table  to  see  where  we  stand. 
Office  workers  need  on  the  average 
about  2,500  calories  of  heat  and  800 
grains  of  protein.  Foods  not  found 
in  the  following  list  may  be  counted 
as  the  same  as  the  nearest  kind  in 
the  list.  A  light  breakfast,  about 
the  same  lunch,  and  a  good  dinner  at 
night  is  usually  best  for  office  work- 
ers who  can  rest  in  the  evening. 

Carefully  add  up  your  food  to  see 
whether  you  are  eating  too  much  or 
too  little. 

To  fill  in  the  gap  between  the  scien- 
tific and  the  everyday,  Arnold,  of 
Boston,  has  devised  some  diet  tables 
based  on  Atwater  and  Bryant's  bulle- 
tin 48  (Department  of  Agriculture), 
containing  handy  information  such 
as  the  following  : 

Breakfast 


Gr.  pro- 
Calories  tein 

Bread,  1  ounce 80  45 

Cereal,  4  tablespoonfuls. .  .135  60 

Potato,  2   ounces 80  30 

Rice,  4   tablespoonfuls 240  60 

Milk,    7  ounces 140  120 

Buttermilk,  8  ounces 100         112 

Meat,  5  ounces 400  600 

Grapefruit,  20  ounces 100 

Sugar,  180  grains 50 

Cream,  1  tablespoon,  18%. .  .27  6 

Egg,   one 80  120 

Bacon,  \  ounce 90  22 

The  lean  part  of  a  Iamb  chop 
weighs  one  ounce;  a  thin  slice  of 
beef,  one  ounce:  one  cubic  inch  of 
meat,  one  ounce. 

Meat  loses  25  per  cent  in  weight  in 
cooking.  It  loses  less  than  5  per  cent 
in  nutrition  units,  since  that  which 
goes  off  in  cooking  is  water,  some 
aromatics  and  some  fat. 

Coffee  has  so  little  food  value  that 
it  can  be  omitted. 

Dinner 
One  portion  of  soup- 
Soup  one  pint,  equals  200  calories 
and  180  grains  protein. 
Chowder,  one  pint,  equals  360  cal- 
ories and  480  grains  protein. 
Fish,    game,   chicken,    beef,    turkey, 
lamb,  goose,  lean  ham— Ordinary 
helping,  about  one-quarter  pound 
equals  125  to  250  calories,  accord- 
ing to  how  much  fat  it  contains, 
and  300  grains  protein. 
Butter —  one     pat,    one-third    ounce, 
equals  80  calories;  practically  no 
protein. 


Butter    beans  — One-quarter     pound 
equals  160  calories  and  150  grains 
protein. 
Green  corn— Four  ounces   equals  100 

calories  and  45  gains  protein. 
Green  peas— Four  ounces  equals  100 

calories  and  105  grains  protein. 
Turnips — Four  ounces  equals  50  cal- 
ories and  30  grains  protein. 
Fodder  vegetables   and  their  juices, 
having  but  little  food  value,  are 
asparagus,  string  beans,  brussels 
sprouts,     cabbage ,     cauliflower, 
celery,  cucumbers,  greens,   spin- 
ach,   lettuce,    pumpkin,    radish, 
rhubarb,  tomatoes. 
Apples— One-quarter  pound  equals  60 

calories. 
Raisins— One-quarter    pound  equals 

350  calories. 
Figs  and  Prunes— One-quarter  pound 

equals  80  calories. 
Pineapple—Onequarter  pound  equals 

40  calories. 
Almonds— One-quarter  pound  equals 
650  calories   and  300  grains    pro- 
tein. 
Pecans  — One-quarter  pound  equals 
750  calories   and  150  grains  pro- 
tein. 
Bread  or  rice  pudding— One  quarter 
pound  equals  175  calories  and  60 
grains  protein. 
Custard —Large  cupful     (8  ounces) 
equals  240  calories  and  180  grains 
protein. 
Cake— Large  slice  (one  ounce)  equals 
85  calories  and  20  grains  protein. 

Lecture  XXIV 

THE     CORRECT     THEORY    OF   EXERCIS?: 

Few  office  workers  get  sufficient  ex- 
ercise, especially  when  the  weather  is 
bad.  It  IS  largely  because  they  do 
not  follow  a  scientific  system. 

Exercise  should  never  tire  so  as  to 
cause  excessive  muscular  waste.  Its 
object  is  to  get  the  blood  to  circulate 
freely  in  all  parts  of  the  body  and  so 
throw  off  impurities  instead  of  al- 
lowing them  to  accumulate  and  clog 
the  system,  especially  the  brain.  It 
also  keeps  the  muscles  in  tone,  ready 
for  vigorous  reaction. 

We  "may  walk  five  miles,  and  yet 
not  exercise  the  arms,  back,  or  shoul- 
ders very  much.  The  leg  muscles  get 
too  much  exercise.  The  same  is  true 
of  most  games— they  exercise  some 
muscles  too  much  so  waste  is  pro- 
duced, and  other  muscles  not  enough 
or  not  at  all.  It  is  said  that  a  scien- 
tific series  of  exercises  that  takes  one 
set  of  muscles  after  another  and 
gives  them  half  a  minute  each  with  a 
brief  rest  between  each  movement, 
in  all  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  divid- 
ed between  about  thirty-five  different 
sets  of  muscles,  will  do  more  good 
than  playing  golf  all  day  or  walking 
for  several  hours.  The  writer  has 
found  that  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  each 
morning  given  to  these  scientific 
movements  without  apparatus  of  any 
kind  except  a  couch  and  a  chair  has 
completely  overcome  a  tendency  to 
catch  cold  that  had  yielded  to  no  oth- 
er form  of  treatment,  and  make  pos- 
sible the  most  intense  and  continuous 
mental  work  with  an  increase  of 
health  instead  of  growing  lassitude. 
We  recommend  as  a  good  book  Mul- 
ler's  "My  System— 15  Minutes'  Work 
a  Day  for  Health's  Sake." 
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PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT. 

Agents  are  found  in  almost  all  ave- 
nues of  daily  affairs  and  their  power 
of  representation  is  by  no  means  uni- 
form. The  utmost  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  selection  for  the  negligent 
or  wrongful  use  of  the  authority  giv- 
en to  them  usually  obligates  the  prin- 
cipal and  in  instances  brings  loss  or 
serious  discredit. 

The  authority  given  to  the  agent 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  his 
power  of  representation  will  in  every 
particular  be  equal  to  the  act  which 
he  is  to  do.  The  prudent  business 
man  in  all  instances  of  importance 
insures  himself  by  asking  his  agent 
to  furnish  bond  to  cover  any  loss  by 
reason  of  the  failure  to  perform  or  by 
reason  of  the  wrongful  performance 
of  his  contract.  It  is,  of  course,  only 
required  as  a  rule  where  the  services 
are  such  that  unusual  care  and  hon- 
esty are  involved  or  where  the  nature 
of  the  task  is  such  that  the  amount  of 
damages  in  case  of  the  wrongful  do- 
ing or  negligent  acts  would  amount 
to  more  than  the  probable  financial 
ability  of  the  agent  to  restore. 

In  all  important  dealings  with  third 
persons  the  agent  should  be  required 
to  produce  a  writing  evidencing  his 
authority  and  the  formal  name  given 
to  this  contract  is  Power  of  Attorney. 
This  should  be  executed  as  complete- 
ly as  the  contract  which  you  are 
about  to  enter  into  with  him.  That 
is  to  say,  if  it  be  a  deed  which  you 
are  to  obtain  then  the  Power  of  At- 
torney should  be  equal  to  the  nature 
of  the  deed  to  be  given  or,  in  other 
words,  as  a  rule,  acknowledge  and 
recorded  that  it  may  be  a  part  of  the 
abstract  of  the  property  which  you 
are  buying. 

In  dealing  with  public  agents,  such 
as  the  officers  of  cities,  towns,  coun- 
ties, school  districts,  and  in  fact  all 
public  officials,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
scope  of  the  power  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  law  and  such  other  pow- 
ers as  are  necessary  to  carry  them  in- 
toeffect.  In  the  purchasing  of  bonds, 
warrants,  etc.,  care  should  be  exer- 
cised by  the  purchaser  to  know  these 
instruments  were  issued  by  officials 
who  have  power  to  properly  issue 
them. 

All  agencies  not  coupled  with  an  in- 
terest are  terminated  when  the  object 
of  the  appointment  has  been  accom- 
plished or  when  the  time   for  which 


the  appointment  has  been  made  has 
expired.  They  are  also  terminated 
by  the  discharge  of  the  agent,  by  in- 
sanity, bankruptcy,  or  death  of  prin- 
cipal or  agent.  If  the  agency  is 
coupled  with  an  interest,  then  it  is  ir- 
revocable, unless  the  right  to  revoke 
was  retained  in  the  appointment.  An 
interest  in  the  property  upon  which 
the  power  is  to  operate  and  not  mere- 
ly an  interest  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power,  is  essential  to  make  a  Power 
of  Attorney  one  coupled  with  an  in- 
terest, so  as  not  to  be  subject  to  revo- 
cation. 

An  agent  must  not  disregard  his 
principal's  interests.  A  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  instructions  of  a 
principal  by  the  agent  is  a  condition 
of  exemption  of  the  agent  from  liabil- 
ity. Loss  from  disregard  thereof 
must  be  borne  by  the  agent  unless  he 
establishes  that  the  disregard  had  no 
connection  with  the  loss  and  that  it 
would  have  followed  whether  the  in- 
structions were  obeyed  or  disregard- 
ed. 

All  profits  as  a  result  of  the  agency 
belongs  to  the  principal.  The  agent 
must  not  attempt  to  buy  for  himself 
the  property  of  his  principal  or  which 
he  was  to  buy  for  him  or  do  any  act 
involved  in  the  agency  adverse  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  principal  without 
first  consulting  him. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  agents  as  to 
their  authority.  The  special  agent 
has  the  power  only  to  do  acts  of  an 
individual  nature,  and  the  general 
agent  is  given  the  power  to  do  acts  of 
a  class.  A  person  transacting  busi- 
ness with  a  special  agent  on  the  cred- 
it of  his  principal  is  bound  to  know 
the  extent  of  his  authority.  A  prin 
ciple's  liability  in  all  cases  depends 
upon  whether  the  agent  has  acted 
within  the  scope  or  the  apparent 
scope  of  his  authority.  If  a  party  pre- 
fers to  deal  with  an  agent  personally, 
on  his  own  credit  he  will  not  be  al- 
lowed afterwards  to  charge  the  prin- 
cipal; but  if  the  agency  is  not  dis- 
closed, he  may  elect  to  treat  the  after- 
discovered  principal  as  the  contract- 
ing party. 

On  the  termination  of  an  agencyit  is 
best  to  make  it  known  to  all  persons 
who  may  likely  deal  with  the  agent. 
A  failure  to  comply  with  necessary 
notice  may  stop  the  principal  from 
denying  the  existence  of  the  agency 
and  therefore  bind  him  in  a  transac- 
tion that  would  not  be  to  his  advan- 
tage. 


Care  should  be  used  by  the  agent 
in  preparing  and  signing  contracts 
tor  the  principal.  The  omission  of 
the  word  "by"  may  cause  the  agent 
to  incur  personal  responsibility.  An 
agent  has  only  one  safe  way  and  that 
is  to  make  the  contract  read  on  its 
face  as  the  paper  of  the  principal, 
and  to  sign  it  in  the  principal's  name 
by  the  agent.  A  business  man  should 
avoid  all  things  which  draw  him  into 
litigation.  A  law  suit  is  expensive 
even  when  you  win. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 

Secondary   Schools,   etc. — Con- 

ttnued  from   page  22. 

cover  a  certain  amount  of  ground  in  a 
specified  time.  Mr.  Main  further  gave 
it  as  the  result  of  his  experience, Jthat 
many  commercial  graduates  who 
have  completed  the  prescribed  course 
consider  themselves  past  masters  in 
the  science  of  bookkeeping.  This 
condition  is  due  to  two  things.  The 
average  teacher  grades  entirely  too 
much  on  the  basis  of  how  accurate- 
ly the  student  follows  the  rulings 
and  methods  of  making  entries  as 
outlined  in  the  text.  Further,  many 
recent  texts  are  themselves  to 
blame  in  a  large  degree,  since  they 
use  the  terms.  Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 
countancy, almost  interchangeably. 
Any  attempt  to  teach  expert  account- 
ing and  "costing,"  in  Mr.  Main's 
opinion,  is  out  of  place  in  the  limited 
time  devoted  to  the  subject  in  the 
secondary  school.  That  is  a  work 
for  the  college  school  of  commerce. 
Mr.  Main  holds  a  brief  for  less  exten- 
sive and  more  i)itetisive  study  of  book- 
keeping, a  more  thorough  grounding 
in  the  "fundamental  principles  of  deb- 
its and  credits,  and  less  attention  to 
mere  forms  such  as  headings,  clos- 
ings and  rulings,  with  the  result  that 
the  student  may  acquire  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  general  laws  and  develop 
the  ability  to  apply  those  general 
principles  independently  to  the  par- 
ticular conditions  prevailing  in  a 
business  house.  The  speaker  closed 
with  a  strong  plea  to  the  commercial 
teachers  present  to  keep  in  touch 
with  current  events  in  Accountancy, 
by  reading  the  "Journal  of  Account- 
ancy" and  other  periodicals  of  a  sim- 
ilar character,  that  they  may  be  in  a 
position  to  inspire  their  students  with 
the  idea  that  accounting  is  an  expert 
profession,  and  one  that  requires 
years  and  years  of  hard  work  and 
concentrated  effort  to  reach  the  goal 
of  success. 

The  second  paper  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Jevon,  of  the  Wilkinsburg 
High  School  on  "One  Way  to  Teach 
Typewriting."  Mrs.  Jevon  in  a  sug- 
gestive paper  outlined  her  course  in 
touch  typewriting.  She  explained  in 
detail  her  lateral  and  horizontal  ex- 
ercises for  teaching  correct  fingering 
and  provided  her  auditors  with  a 
( Continued  on  page  30.) 
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A    HOUSE    PARTY    ON    WHEELS. 

The    Teachers'    Spokane    Club    Trip. 

Number  5— Continued. 

BY  E.  E.  GAYLORD,  BEVERLY,  MASS. 

Indian  Sunday  morning,  July  14,  found 
Mating  us  rolling  over  the  hiehlands  of 
Idaho.  During  the  afternoon,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Yerex,  our  tourist  man- 
ager, the  conductor  of  our  train  was  persuaded 
to  stop  near  where  the  l^matilla  Indians  were 
holding  an  annual  powow.  The  red  men  on 
ponies  and  on  foot,  decked  out  in  paint  and 
feathers,  were  certainly  the  "real  thing"  as  rep- 
resenting the  oldest  families  of  that  sec- 
tion. The  social  function  was  unique,  but, 
since  I  have  promised  to  put  on  seven-league 
boots  and  stride  from  Yellowstone  to  Seattle  and 
back  across  the  continent  to  Beverly,  in  this 
last  installment,  I  can  only  say  that  the  dance 
under  the  canopy  of  tree  branches  was  monoto- 
nous; the  draperies  decollette— at  both  ends: 
the  music,  a  drum  dirge,  varied  by  the  tinkle  of 
single  sleighbelis  attached  to  the  ankles  of  some 
of  the  workers,  for  it  was  more  like  working  than 
playing,  and  the  participants  wore  a  facial  ex- 
pression about  as  indicative  of  pleasure  as  the 
contortions  of  a  man  whose  teeth  are  being  tun- 
nelled by  a  dental  miner.  We  were  told  that 
the  unmarried  Indians  selected  their  sciuaws  on 
this  occasion.  Our  "five  minutes"  became 
twenty,  and,  with  many  camera  captures,  we 
remounted  and  were  away  again  for  a  pleasant 
ride,  wtiich.  in  the  early  morning  hour,  brought 
ns  to  Spokane  Monday. 

Spokane  Since  the  doings  of  the  conven- 
Hospitality  lion  were  reported  fully  many 
months  ago,  I  shall  pause  here  only  long 
enough  to  reiterate  our  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  school  men  and  to  tlie  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Spokane  for  a  prodi- 
gality of  hospitality  fully  in  keeping  witli  the 
reputation  of  the  West  for  open-handed  gener- 
osity. The  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  has  been  the  benficiary  of  many  a 
city's  kindness  in  I  he  last  fourteen  years,  but  it 
is  not  unfair  to  say  tliat  in  no  other  meeting 
place  have  both  press  and  people  so  outdone 
themselves  in  variety  and  quality  of  considera- 
tion .is  in  Spokane.  Tlie  happy  days  spent  in 
the  "Power  City"  as  the  guests  of  its  enterpris- 
ing people  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  fortu- 
nate Kederationists  wild  attended  the  conven- 
tion. The  members  of  the  Kex  Tours  party 
were,  in  addition,  given  a  delightful  automobile 
tour  of  the  city  and  its  wonderful  suburlian  fruit 
orchards,  by  the  Real  Kstate  Kxcliange.  as  a 
special  courtesy  from  one  of  its  members,  a 
personal  friend  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Yerex,  our  mana- 
ager. 

The  The  Convention  w.as  cut  short  one 

Golden  day  and  at  midnight  we  pulled  out  of 
Pollatch  Spokane,  expecting  to  reach  Seattle 
by  noon  l-'riday,  July  19th,  but  along  in 
the  morning,  we  were  held  up  among 
the  ruins  of  what  was  once  a  great  forest  of 
Oregon  lir,  but  now  towering  stumps  and  rot- 
ting logs,  the  result  of  a  forest  tire.  Just  ahead 
of  us  the  diningcar  of  a  passenger  train  had 
been  derailed  on  a  curve,  and  we  were  held  up 
several  hours.  In  consequence,  we  drew  into 
Seattle  just  at  twilight,  to  be  unexpectedly  met 
by  a  committee  of  commercial  schoolmen  ar- 
rayed in  the  fleckless  white  flannel  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Seattle  Elks  at  the  Portland  con- 
vention a  few  days  before.  In  this  committee 
were  Mr.  Hyatt,  of  the  Hyatt-Kowells  School; 
Mr.  J.  P.  Wilson,  of  tlie  Wilson  Business  Col- 
lege: our  old  friends  W.  K.  (Jiesseman.  former- 
ly of  Des  Moines,  and  L.  M.  Kelchner,  formerly 
my  teacherat  the  Zanerian  Art  College.  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  besides,  there  were  several  teachers 
of  the  various  schools  present.  We  were  hus- 
tled aboard  street  cars  and  taken  at  once  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  where  seats  had  been  re- 
served for  the  evening  entertainment  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  annual  festival  of  the 
(iolden  Potlatch,  which  ha<l  drawn  thousands  of 
strangers  to  Seattle  for  the  week.    A  whole  sec- 


tion of  the  grandstand  had  been  reserved  for  us 
for  the  afternoon,  when  10,000  sailors  and  ma- 
rines marched  through  the  streets,  but  we  were 
too  late  for  that.  Under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Hyatt, 
we  spent  a  pleasant  evening,  and  next  morning 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faust.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Antwerp, 
aud  my  wile  and  1  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  Hyatt, 
in  an'attractive  automobile  tour  of  the  city. 
Everything  was  decked  out  in  holiday  bunting, 
for  Seattle  is  bent  on  making  the  Potlatch  a  sort 
of  Northern  Mardi  Gras.  The  term  is  borrowed 
from  the  Alaskan  Indians  and  signifies  a  sort 
of  gift-gathering,  a  time  when  the  host 
"busts  himself."  as  one  of  our  informants 
put  it.  in  order  to  be  generously  hospitable 
The  festival,  though  admittedly  a  gigantic  ad- 
vertising scheme,  is  at  least  nominally  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  Seattle's  debt  to  Alaska-for 
much  of  Seattle's  wealth  comes  from  her  being 
outntting  headciuarters  and  general  clearing 
house  for  Alaskan  industries. 

Port  and  In  the  evening  we  said  goodbye  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  Puget  Sound  country,  and 
hied  away  to  Portland,  where  we  spent  Sunday. 
Our  brethren  did  not  know  of  the  time  of  our 
arrival,  and,  since  it  was  Sunday,  there  were  no 
brass  bands  nor  welcoming  committees.  We 
quietly  took  a  sight-seeing  automobile  tour  of 
the  beautiful  ol<i  city  in  the  forenoon,  including 
its  remarkable  City  Park,  at  an  elevation  of  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the 
city.  In  the  afternoon  some  of  us  went  out  to 
Council  Cresf.  a  resort  on  the  top  of  a  miniature 
mountain  in  the  suburbs,  reached  by  a  cork- 
screwing electric  line,  and  commanding,  in 
clear  weather,  a  wonderful  view  of  the  famous 
peaks  of  that  part  of  the  country:  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  us.  the  ilay  was  cloudy  and  the  re- 
were  some  light  showers,  so  we  saw  no  moun- 
tain peaks;  but  we  were  a  unit  in  thinking  Port- 
land one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  large 
Western  cities  that  we  visited. 
We  Split  "(joodbye  and  good  luck"  was 
in  Two  the  parting  salvo,  as  our  car.  "the 
Alberta"  was  attached  Sunday  evening  to  a  reg- 
ular north-bound  train,  a  few  hours  before  the 
special  with  which  we  had  been  traveling  so 
long  pulled  south  with  the  California  end  of  our 
party.  We  took  with  us  from  the  crew  an  ex- 
cellent cook  and  two  waiters,  besides  our  regu- 
lar porter.  1  believe  there  were  twenty-one  in 
our  car  bent  cm  seeing  the  Selkirks.  Monday 
morning  found  us  back  in  the  station  at  Seattle. 
After  a  hurried  breakfast  in  our  car,  we  took 
taxis  to  the  steamer  wharf,  while  our  car,  with 
its  crew,  was  taken  by  rail  to  \'ancouver,  British 
Columbia,  where  we  were  to  meet  it  that  even- 
ing, after  an  all-day  sail,  including  a  visit  to 
Victoria,  the  Government  center  of  British  Co- 
lumbia on  the  wonderful  island  of  \ancouver, 
larger  than  the  United  Kingdom.  It  took  us 
nearly  a  half  a  day  of  most  picturesque  sailing 
to  go  from  the  old  English  City  of  Victoria, with 
its  handsome  (iovernment  buildings,  to  \'an- 
couver,  on  the  mainland,  a  newer  Seattle,  with 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  and  growing 
like  Jonah's  gourd. 

Vineouver  A  fairly  good  night's  rest  in  our 
car  in  the  railway  yards  at  Vancouver  was  fol- 
lowed Tuesday  morning  by  an  exhilerating 
tallyho  drive  about  the  city  and  around  Stanley 
Park.  This  park  is  an  illustration  of  municipal 
foresightedness  as  rare  as  it  is  praiseworthy.  The 
park  is  yet— and  I  hope  it  may  always  be— al- 
most as  Nature  made  it.  There  are  glorious 
great  trees,  tossing  their  aged  heads  so  far  aloft 
that  our  largest  eastern  trees  would  look  like 
tishing  rods  beside  them.  Tantalizing  glimpses 
of  the  bay  near  at  hand  are  caught  as  one  circles 
the  point  of  land  that  the  park  covers.  Twenty- 
hve  years  from  now  tourists  will  be  pointing 
out  Stanley  Park  as  one  of  the  great  sights  of  a 
Western  trip,  and  it  is.  In  front  of  the  station, 
twenty  minutes  before  our  trains  was  due  to 
leave,  I  met,  unexpectedly,  my  old  friend,  Ed- 
gar M.  Barber,  of  New  York  City.  who.  being  in 
the  West  on  government  business,  had  run  up 
from  Seattle  for  a  handshake.  We  enjoyed  the 
sensation  of  being  nearly  3.000  miles  from 
home,  chatting  for  twenty  minutes,  when  we 
could  run  up  from  New  York  to  Beverly  any 
afternoon  in  half  the  time  it  took  to  travel  from 
Seattle  to  Vancouver— but  there  is  too  much 
Tom  Sawyer  in  him  for  that.  The  conductor 
waved  his  hand.  Barber  "beat  it,"  and  our  long 


Canadian  Pacitic  train  pulled  out  for  the  East, 
homeward  bound. 

The  As  we  pulled  up  the  valley  of  the 

Canadian  F'raser  River,  we  found  ourselves 
Rockies  distinctly  in  the  pioneer  country 
brought  to  mind  by  Ralph  Connor's  gripping 
stories.  Rafts  of  logs,  sawmills,  heavy  freight 
trains  with  mining  apparatus,  curiously-clad 
men,  mountains  snow-covered  in  the  distance, 
the  somber  deep  green  of  the  great  conifers,  the 
magic  play  of  light  and  shade  on  mountains, 
trees  and  river,  and  the  echoing  suspirations  of 
our  heavy  locomotive— all  seemed  new  and  de- 
lightful,notwithstanding  many  days  of  mountain 
travel  in  relatively  a  new  country  for  two  weeks 
preceding.  The  scenery  was  very  interesting 
right  from  the  moment  we  swung  out  of  Van- 
couver, and  we  regretted  the  falling  of  darkness. 
We  were  scheduled  to  stop  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  Glacier,  near  the  crest  of  the  mountains 
and  the  next  morning  we  were  up  early  to  make 
sure  of  missing  nothing  visible.  The  first  thing 
that  caught  our  gaze  was  in  the  immediate  back- 
ground. It  consisted  of  a  carload  of  Columbian 
convicts  being  transferred  to  the  (jovernment 
penitentiary  at  Kamloops.  They  were  hand- 
cuffed in  pairs,  and  had  ridden  in  an  ordinary 
day  coach  next  to  us  all  night,  under  guard  of 
three  armed  men.  We  should  not  have  slept  so 
soundly  had  we  known  of  our  next-door  neigh- 
bors. They  were  mostly  a  tough  looking  lot  of 
unfeathered  bipeds.  Later— for  our  convict 
neighbors  were  soon  switched  ofl'  on  a  branch 
line— we  were  risking  the  dislocation  of  our 
cervicalvertebrae  in  an  effort  to  see  up  the  sides 
of  vertival  cliffs  hundreds  of  feet  high,  while  we 
were  running  at  a  good  rate  through  canyons 
and  around  the  bases  of  vast  mountains. 

About  10:30  in  the  morning  we  drew  up  at  a 
little  station,  and  our  car  was  set  out  on  a  siding, 
for  this  was  Glacier.  The  railway  maintains  a 
good  hotel  of  fair  size  there,  but  there  are  no 
dwellings,  stores,  or  shops  of  any  kind-simply 
a  very  little  station  building  and  a  hotel.  But 
what  a  treat  is  in  store  for  the  man  who  thinks 
that  in  getting  off  here,  he  has  been  marooned 
in  an  uninteresting  spot.  The  great  Illecille- 
waet  Glacier  can  easily  be  reached  in  a  half- 
hour's  comfortable  walk  from  the  hotel,  and  it  is 
a  revelation  to  those  whose  geography  is  derived 
wholly  from  books.  The  glacial  streams  flow- 
ing from  under  it,  the  fissures  across  its  (ace, 
the  beautifully  clear  steel-blue  ice  to  be  seen 
underneath,  where  earth  has  not  discolored  it  as 
it  does  on  top— these  and  the  great  upward  and 
backward  reaches  of  the  glacier  make  one  wish 
he  could  spend  drys  instead  of  hours  in  climb- 
ing about  the  great  ice  cap,  and  in  attempting 
to  climb  Mount  Sir  Donald,  a  noble  peak  at  the 
left  of  the  glacier.  As  we  approach  it,  we  pass 
mute  evidences  of  avalanches,  great  numbers  of 
trees  uprooted,  and  heaps  of  tree  trunks  and 
boulders. 

A  group  of  the  more  adventurous  climbed 
some  fifteen  hundred  feet  by  a  circuitous  trail 
to  the  head  of  a  cascade  formed  by  melted  snow 
back  among  the  taller  peaks.  The  1,500  feet, 
by  the  way,  represents  the  altitude  above  the 
railway  track,  not  the  number  of  feet  we  walked. 
That  was  a  taste  of  real  mountain  climbing— on 
a  fairly  good  trail,  however.  The  cascade  drop- 
ped almost  perpendicularly  over  boulders  and 
ledges  to  ttie  level  of  the  narrow  valley  below 
where  the  railway  station  stood.  The  next 
morning,  while  most  of  the  party  were  out  tak- 
ing anew  tramp  before  train  time,  a  sudden 
shower  drew  up  the  canyon,  and  some  were 
thoroughly  soused.  It  was  a  fascinating  sight 
to  see  the  thin  vapor,  fog-like,  sucked  into  the 
vertical  V  formed  by  the  mountainsides:  then 
to  see  it  thicken,  and  grow  black,  meanwhile 
whirling  in  dizzying  fashion,  till  suddenly, with- 
out warning,  barrels  of  water  were  drenching 
everything.  In  a  few  minutes  it  was  as  clear  as 
though  that  sKy  never  saw  a  cloud,  and  probab- 
ly not  a  drop  of  water  fell  a  mile  from  us. 

At  a  little  before  noon  we  were  off  again  to 
Laggan  and  the  Lake  among  the  Clouds.  The 
mountain  scenery  on  the  way  from  (ilacierto 
Laggan  is  indescribably  majestic.  One  who 
has  never  seen  mountains,  or  none  but  those  of 
the  Appalachian  System,  naturally  thinks  the 
Rockies  wonderful,  and  they  are:  but  the 
mountains  of  our  great  West  are  to  the  Canad- 
ian Rockies  almost  as  the  Adirondacks  or  the 
White  Mountains  to  the  Colorado  Rockies.  The 
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culmination  seemed  to  have  been  reached  at 
Field,  a  station  at  the  base  of  Mount  Stephen,  a 
noble  peak  which  impresses  the  beholder  far 
more  than  Pike's  Peak,  even  though  it  is  real- 
ly but  little  more  than  two-thirds  as  high 
above  the  sea  1  e  v  e  1  as  is  Pike's  Peak.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  base  of 
Mount  Stephen  is  not  so  far  above  sea  level  as  is 
the  base  of  Pike's  Peak,  and  even  more,  that, 
whereas  Pike's  Peak  is  smothered  by  other  large 
mountains  about  it.  Mount  Stephen  stands  out 
alone,  a  veritable  Saul  among  its  neighbors. 
Here,  too,  is  the  site  of  a  most  interesting  en- 
gineering feat.  Looping  and  circling  seem  to 
be  the  accepted  methods  of  getting  up  a  moun- 
tain gradually,  but  here  at  Kield  it  appeared  that 
there  was  nothing  but  the  unsubstantial  air  on 
which  to  loop  and  circle,  so  the  engineers  took 
the  rails  right  into  the  mountain  by  tunnel  and 
there  calmly  rounded  a  loop  on  an  upgrade  and 
came  out  higher  up  with  the  locomotive  headed 
back  in  the  direction  it  came  from,  but  less  than 
a  mile  back  thev  dived  into  the  mountain  again 
and  played  "King  around  the  Rosy"  some 
more  in  the  dark,  and  then,  at  a  marked  eleva- 
vation,  it  is  possible  to  proceed  by  a  gradual 
rise  in  the  grade.  These  tunnels  spiral  and  el- 
liptical, are  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  re- 
quired 1 ,000  men  twenty  months  1 1  build,  at  a 
cost  of  81,500,000,  and  have  resulted  in  passing 
(rains  with  two  locomotives  at  the  rate  of  twen- 
ty-dve  miles  an  hour,  where  formerly  it  re- 
quired four  locomotives  to  make  four  or 
five  miles  an  hour.  Not  long  after  we 
had  covered  the  rise  beyond  these  tun- 
nels, we  pulled  up  at  the  charming  sta- 
tion at  Laggan.  We  were  sidetracked  in  sight 
of  almost  countless  snow-capped  mountains, 
many  very  near.  In  consequence  it  was  cold. 
Dur  car  was  not  not  healeii.  and  so,  aftersupper. 
most  of  us  went  to  the  station  and  appropriated 
a  special  waiting  room  for  ladies.  Steam  heat 
was  on.  and  it  was  thankfully  enjoyed  until  the 
sandman  made  it  evident  that  we  must  go  back 
to  our  chilly  bunks  and  try  to  sleep  so  as  to  get 
what  was  coming  to  us  at  the  "Lakes  among  the 
Clouds"  next  morning. 
The  Lakes  Among  It  had  been  raining 
The  Clouds  considerably    before    we 

reached  Laggan;  the  roads  were  bad,  but  we 
did  not  believe  it  when  the  hack-drivers  trom 
the  hotel  told  us.  Our  instructions  were  that  we 
could  easily  walk  to  the  hotel  and  Lake  Louise, 
and  thus  save  expense.  So  most  of  us  started 
out  enthusiastically,  and  we  walked  it.  but  at  an 
extravagant  cost  of  valuable  time.  Lake  Louise 
lies  over  5.000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  i.s  the  reservoir  for  the  glacial  water  from  per- 
petual ice  and  snow  on  the  mountain  crests 
about  the  lake.  On  three  sides  mountains  tower 
aloft  almost  sheer.  The  lake  overflows  through 
a  small  stream  on  the  fourth  side,  and  here  in 
an  ideal,  poetic  situation  is  placed  the  Chalet,  as 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel  is  called.  From  its 
great  scenic  windows  one  gets  a  perfect  view 
down  the  lake  in  the  foreground  to  the  glacier 
at  the  other  end.  At  this  great  altitude,  we 
found  poppies  growing  luxuriantly,  together 
with  many  other  bright-hued  dowers.  When 
we  reached  the  hotel,  we  found  the  Hagensteins 
already  mounted  on  burros  for  the  climb  to 
Mirror  Lake,  some  500  feet  higher  than  Lake 
Louise  and  to  Lake  Agnes,  nearly  1,000  feet 
higher  yet.  Mr.  Van  Antwerp  cut  an  "Alpine 
stock"  and  struck  out  on  foot,  oblivious  of  the 
warning  that  he  would  miss  the  dollar  dinner 
that  was  to  be  to  all  of  us  a  welcome  break  in  the 
monotonous  meals  we  had  been  getting  on  our 
car.  He  thought  "Do  It  Now"  to  be  a  good 
motto,  and  said  he  could  eat  when  he  could  not 
see  lakes  in  the  clouds.  The  rest  of  us  thought 
we  would  explore  beautiful  Lake  Louise  before 
dinner  and  then  in  the  afternoon  w'ould  climb  to 
the  others;  but  just  after  dinner  a  rain  set  in  and 
did  not  let  up  till  just  before  we  had  to  return  to 
the  station  for  the  train  to  BanIT;  so  just  four  of 
our  party  got  to  see  what  was  best  at  Laggan, 
but  none  of  us  will  forget  the  indescribably  pic- 
turestiue  surroundings. 

Banff  An  evening  canter  down  the  Bow 
River  Valley  took  us  in  an  hour  to  the  wiciely- 
known  Canadian  resoit,  Banff.  Hot  Springs. 
Again  we  found  we  were  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
village,  so  most  of  us  went  to  bed  like  good— 
and  foolish— children,  thus  missing  a  great  In- 
dian show  up  in  town,  for  if  turned  out  that  that 


was  the  last  day  of  another  kind  of  Indian 
P'outth  of  July,  and  they  cut  up  some  interest- 
ing high  jinks  in  a  pasture  lot  that  night,  which 
some  of  our  members  saw.  Bright  and  early 
next  mc>rning  some  of  us  went  up  town  to  ar- 
range for  some  vehicle  to  take  us  to  see  the 
sights.  Two  or  three  hours  were  spent  in  a 
drive  that  was  rather  tame  compared  with  what 
we  had  seen.  We  then  scattered  and  "did"  the 
town  each  in  his  own  way.  Banff  is  quite  a  vil- 
lage, possibly  a  thousand  people  live  there.  It 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Canadian  National 
Park,  and,  while  most  of  us  felt  that  it 
was  over-advertised,  or  else  Glacier  and 
Laggan  were  not  sufficiently  advertised, 
we  agreed  that  it  has  a  wonderful  col- 
lection of  massive  mountain  peaks,  a  pictur- 
es(|ue  and  turbulent  river,  and  a  big  "summer 
hotel."  The  swimming  pool,  fed  with  warm  wa- 
ter direct  from  the  springs,  is  delightful.  It  is 
made  of  concrete,  is  outdoor,  and  commanils  a 
wonderful  view  down  the  Bow  River.  A  wide- 
ly-known commercial  school  man  stayed  there  a 
few  days  after  our  party  left,  however,  and  he 
declared  the  service  the  poorest  and  the  price  the 
highest  of  any  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Hotels. 
Alberta  And  Sas-  Our  train  left  Danff  in 
katchewan  the  early  evening,  and 
alioutl0;30  at  night  we  reached  Calgary,  the 
eastern  gateway  to  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Some 
of  the  more  strenuous  of  our  party  stayed  up  and 
spent  the  half-hour  stop  at  Calgary  in  looking 
about.  They  reported  the  biggest  surpirise  yet 
among  western  cities.  Here  uiiexppcte<lly.  they 
stepped  out  into  a  modern  city  of  nearly  (iO.OOO 
people,  with  paved  streets,  streetcars,  liamlsome 
business  blocks,  and  an  illuminated  "White 
Way"  over  which  some  of  our  elTete  Eastern 
cities  would  make  a  great  to-<Io,  if  they  could 
get  tip  enterprise  enough  to  emulate  this  "raw 
town  of  the  wild  an<l  wooly  West."  All  that 
night,  all  Sunday,  and  most  of  Monday  we  rode 
through  limitless  fields  of  wheat  and  tlax  on  the 
farms  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  As  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  we  saw  comfortab'e  farm 
buililings,  and  evidence  of  tiuancial  success. 
We  began  to  see  why  many  of  our  canny  West- 
ern farmers  have  sold  their  home  acres  at  from 
SlOO  to  S200  each,  and  had  gone  ti-  the  Canadi- 
an Northwest  to  take  up  claims  at  relatively 
small  cost.  I  was  born  on  a  farm,  and  spent 
most  of  my  boyhood  yea's  there.  This  country 
certainly  looked  good  to  me. 

.\bout  noon  on  Sunday  we  were  held  up  at 
Moosejaw.  Saskatchewan,  by  an  ugly  freight 
wreck  two  miles  ahead,  where  several  cars  were 
piled  up  at  different  angles.  It  was  a  beautiful 
day  an<l  we  were  almost  compensated  for  our 
loss  of  expected  time  in  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  by  the  interesting  work  of  the  wrecking 
crew  clearing  the  track  for  us. 

At  Minneapolis,  we  left  our  car  and  rode  over 
to  St.  Paul  on  a  streetcar.  We  just  had  time  to 
take  a  look  at  the  beautiful  Capitol  before  our 
train  left  for  Chicago.  Some  of  our  friends 
spent  the  hours  between  our  arrival  at  Chicago, 
and  (^ur  departure  by  visiting  the  F"ield  Museum 
in  Jackson  Park,  and  some  just  looked  about. 
The  original  par  y  was  now  reduced  to  a  hand- 
ful who,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
took  a  firand  Trunk  train,  bound  for  Toronto, 
where  we  spent  the  following  forenoon  pleasant- 
ly, but  uneventfully,  in  looking  about  the  city. 
In  the  afternoon  we  ran  down  to  Kingston  and 
stayed  all  night,  in  order  to  makefile  trip  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  by  steamer  the  following 
morning.  The  accommodations  at  Kingston 
are  very  poor,  but  the  steamer  trip  is  worth  any 
ordinary  sacrifice  of  comfort.  The  shooting  of 
the  various  rapids  is  an  exciting  affair,  really 
one  of  the  most  exhilarating  experii^nces  of  our 
whole  trip.  We  had  on  hoard  some  passengers 
who  were  very  good  singers,  and  they  sang  such 
hymns  as  '  Shall  We  Gather  at  the  River,"  "Let 
ttie  Lower  Lights  Be  Burning,"  and  "Throw 
Out  the  Lifeline;"  and  as  our  ship  plunged  into 
the  Cedar  Rapids,  rolling  and  tossing,  with  the 
white  spume  flying  and  the  roar  of  the  water  all 
but  smothering  the  song,  there  was  a  gripping 
in  some  throats  as  on  the  ear  broke  the  cadences 
of  that  beautiful  metrical  petition,  "Jesus, 
Saviour,  Pilot  Me."  We  could  not  (luite  forget 
that  the  great  administrative  head  of  the  lines 
whose  tickets  we  were  using  on  even  the  .St. 
Lawrence.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Hays,  a  few  weeks 
before,  under  conditions  quite  as  happy  as  ours. 


had  suddenly  been  called  into  eternity,  while 
the  band  played  "Nearer  My  God  To  Thee," 
and  the  Titanic  slipped  to  the  bottom  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

Twilight  was  falling  when  our  ship  was  final- 
ly warped  into  the  hue  new  concrete  dock  at  the 
ancient  city  of  Montreal,  and  an  hour  later  we 
were  again  listening  to  the  clickety-click  of  the 
coach-trucks  as  they  went  flitting  over  the  rail- 
joints  toward  the  Hub.  F'or  the  last  time  the 
"Boston  Bunch"  sang  their  evening  lullaby. 
"Now  the  Day  Islivsr"  and  then  presented  me 
with  a  highly-prized  though  undeserved  Water- 
man fountain  pen.  About  breakfast-time  we 
rolled  into  old  North  Station,  Boston,  and  had 
a  snapshot  of  the  party  beside  the  car,  went  up 
town  to  Morston's  for  breakfast,  and  then  scat- 
tered for  our  several  homes,  promising  ourselves 
a  reunion  and  a  theater  party,  which  seems  a 
form  of  enjoyment  likely  to  be  realized  before 
you  reat!  these  lines.  Of  course,  the  main  party 
will  have  a  reunion  at  the  Federation  convention 
in  Chicago  next  Christmas  week.  I  hope  that 
plans  now  on  foot  may  insure  an  installment  de- 
scribing the  trip  made  by  the  other  wing  of  the 
party  that  returned  by  way  of  California  and  the 
.\rizona  desert. 

I  think  that  the  members  of  the  Club,  as  a 
whole,  felt  that  they  never  invested  the  same 
amount  of  money  with  so  altogether  valuable  a 
return.  No  one  seemed  to  feel  that  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  trip  had  been  over-advertised. 
All  realized  fully  the  great  advantage  of  having 
ready  access  to  baggage  whenever  desired,  and 
the  freedom  from  anxiety  about  sleeper  reserva- 
tions, connections,  transfers,  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, arrangements  for  sidetrips.  etc.,  was  worth 
a  great  deal,  for  we  wanted  to  travel  without 
strain,  Mrs.  Yerex,  the  Manager  of  the  Rex 
Tours,  who  had  the  party  in  charge,  did  wonders 
in  diplomacy  by  getting  the  railway  people  to 
run  our  train  as  a  special,  even  though  we  had 
but  little  more  than  half  the  guaranteed  number 
of  passengers.  She  was  up  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  and  day  to  see  that  the  train  was  run  on 
schedule  time,  and  our  wants  were  provided  for. 
The  only  complaint  was  in  regard  to  our  pulling 
out  aheatl  of  schedule  time  in  one  or  two  instan- 
ces, alihough  this  caused  but  one  hardship,  and 
Mrs.  Yerex  made  that  right.  The  other  unsatis- 
factory features  to  those  not  hardened  to  travel 
and  its  more  or  less  necessary  discomforts,  were 
the  meals,  which  were  not  always  so  goo<l  as  we 
were  accustomed  to,  though  wholesome;  and 
the  noise  incident  to  our  train's  being  parked  at 
night  on  a  «iding,  near  which,  of  course,  many 
trains  ran  by  on  the  main  line,  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  unbroken  rest. 

Some  of  our  members  enthusiastically  declare 
that  they  would  eagerly  lake  the  same  trip  right 
over  again  in  exactly  the  same  way,  if  they  had 
the  money,  while  others  say  that  they  would  at 
least  want  to  stay  in  hotels  where  the  train  lies 
over  for  a  night  or  more  in  a  place.  I  readily 
admit  that  I  belong  to  the  latter  group. 

Everybody  agrees  that  we  got  through  at  a 
very  low  cost,  and  that  we  saw  more  and  saw- 
most  of  it  under  Attractive  conditions  than  would 
have  been  possible  for  fifty  per  cent  more  cost, 
traveling  independently.  The  Club  will  hold  a 
reunion  and  IfelUiwstone  Park  Campfire— with 
popcorn  and  Miss  Ula  McLean's  "ole  banjo," 
during  the  Federation  Convention  in  Chicago, 
nest  Christmas  week. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  25,   1913 

Editor  The  Business  Educator  : 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  at 
Spokane.  July  18.  1912. 

Whereas,  the  Panama-Pacific  Universal  Ex- 
position will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1915  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and 

Whereas,  a  series  of  Congresses  will  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  Exposition  to  mark  the 
world's  progress  along  educational  and  indus- 
trial lines,  while  elaborate  exhibits  will  show  de- 
velopment along  all  lines,  and 

Whereas,  Believing  it  to  be  for  the  best  in 
terests  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  to  meet  in  San  Francisco  in  1915,  it 
is  resolved 

First  :  That  the  officers  and  members 
pledge  the  Association  to  meet  in  San  Francis- 
co in  1915. 
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Second  :  That  the  President  he  anthorl/eil 
to  appoint  an  international  committee  to  ar- 
range for  an  International  Congress  on  Com- 
mercial subjects,  such  Congress  to  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  in  cotanection  with  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  in  1915. 

Conventions,  congresses,  and  learned  socie- 
ties will  call  their  1915  meetings  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Teachers' 
Federation  will  have  a  session  here  at  that  time 
that  will  be  of  tremendous  interest  and  value 
til  commercial  education  throughout  the  world. 
Our  Federation  cannot  afford  to  take  anj'thing 
but  an  important  position  in,  and  have  its  pro- 
gram a  prominent  feature  of,  the  Exposition, 
We  sincerely  hope  that  from  this  time  on  each 
individual  association  in  the  Federation  will  be- 
gin to  prepare  a  program  thattwiU  be  big  erough 
and  broad  enough  to  prove  of  vital  interest  to  all 
business  men  and  women  throughout  the  world. 
Some  of  us  are  here  on  the  ground  watching  the 
efforts  of  the  Directors  of  the  World's  Congress- 
es and  Conventions  and  we  know  that  they  are 
ready  to  co-operate  with  all  educational  bodies 
desiring  to  meet  in  1015  at  San  Francisco  in 
connection  with  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Personally,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  give  de- 
tailed information  in  regard  to  procedure.  We 
also  are  at  liberty  to  refer  the  officers  of  the  sev- 
eral associations  to  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Barr,  Manager. 
Bureau  of  Conventions  and  Societies,  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  San  Francis- 
co, California. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Frances  Effinger-Kaymond. 
Vice  President  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation. 


A  SUGGESTION 

Mr.  D.  W.  Hoff,  manager  of  the 
Meadville,  Pa.,  Commercial  College, 
among  other  things,  recently  wrote 
us  concerning  a  course  of  talks  he 
has  instituted  before  his  students  on 
the  part  of  business  men,  and  from 
which  letter  we  quote  as  follows, 
knowing  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
many  in  our  calling: 

"we  have  inaugurated  an  innovation 
here  which  I  feel  may  interest  you.  I 
have  what  I  style  an  unpaid  corps  of  in- 
structors, including  three  bankers,  a  lead- 
ing attorney,  a  corporation  president, 
merchants,  college  professors,  etc.,  who 
are  giving  us  a  series  of  talks  on  most 
practical  subjects.  I  am  enclosing  news- 
paper clippings  giving  reports  of  the  first 
three  talks  The  next  will  be  on 
"Thrift."  another  on  "Citizenship,"  an- 
other "Why  Are  We  Here— What  Shall 
It  Profit  Us."  etc.  I  have  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  these  practical  talks  by  PRAC- 
TIC.VL  men,  who  have  themselves 
passed  through  the  first  stage  of  com- 
mercial training,  The  Business  College, 
who  since  have  passed,  or  are  passing 
through  that  higher  course  of  business 
training,  to  be  found  in  the  REAL 
BANK  or  BUSINESS  OFFICE,  con- 
stitute some  of  the  most  valuable  lessons 
that  could  possibly  be  given  to  young 
people  seeking  a  commercial  education. 
The  purpose  of  these  is  to  give  the  stu- 
dent that  glimpse  of  the  Real  Office 
through  the  real  Experience  of  the  Suc- 
cessful Merchant  or  Banker  that  will  en- 
able him  more  intelligently  to  enter 
upon  his  field  of  labor,  once  he  has  his 
"Sheep  Skin."  In  fact,  I  take  frequent 
occasion  to  impress  upon  the  student's 
mind  that  his  BEST  BUSINESS 
TRAINING  begins  when  he  has  en - 
teted  the  REAL  BUSINESS  OFFICE 
or  BANK;  that  what  he  gains  here  or 
can  gain  in  any  commercial  school  in 
any  land,  can  only  supply  him  with  the 
the  tools  with  which  to  carve  out  his  suc- 
cess in  the  business  world. 

I  am  wontlering  to  what  extent  this  is 
being  <lone.  My  present  list  of  speakers 
reaches  beyond  the   dozen   mark   and  is 


not  yet  complete.  We  have  these  talks 
every  Thursday  afternoon.  Last  week, 
we  got  in  an  extra  one  on  Friday." 

"Office  Help  and  the  Golden  Rule;" 
"Full  Measure  Service;"  "The  Dime 
Now  or  The  Dollar  Later,  Which?"  "The 
Purpose  and  Rewards  of  Commercial 
Training;  "  "Why  Are  We  Here-What 
Shall  It  Profit  Us?"  "(Jetting  or  Giv- 
ing;" "What  Constitutes  Training?"  "On 
The  Other  Side  of  the  Office  Desk;" 
"Common  Sense;"  "Little  Points  of 
Law  in  Daily  I'se;"  "Citizenship." 

The  above  are  some  of  the  subjects 
included  in  the  list  of  Practical 
Talks.  Hoff. 


Annual  Meeting,  etc. — Continued  from 
page  27. 

number  of  "speed  sentences"  which 
she  has  found  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  working  up  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  keyboard. 

On  the  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Jevon's 
paper  the  meeting  was  thrown  open 
for  informal  discussion  of  the  papers 
read  and  also  of  other  phases  of  com- 
mercial teaching,  in  which  practical- 
ly every  teacher  present  participated. 
The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Eccles,  of  the 
Brushton  High  School,  Pittsburgh, 
as  chairman  of  the  Commercial  Sec- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  various  sections  of  the  Asso- 
ciation now  repaired  in  a  body  to 
lunch  at  the  Hotel  Schenley,  follow- 
ing which  the  annual  address  to  the 
Association  was  delivered  by  J. 
Stanley  Brown,  Principal  High 
School,  Joliet,  111.,  who  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  "High  School  Extension." 
In  a  thoughttul  address,  Mr.  Brown 
advocated  bringing  the  High  School 
"nearer  the  people"  and  to  present 
industrial  and  economic  conditions 
by  the  extension  of  the  curriculum  in 
whatever  direction  local  industrial 
conditions  may  suggest,  in  older  that 
the  boy  and  girl  may  be  "inducted 
into  and  not  trained  out  of,  the  era 
in  which  he  is  to  live,"  by  the  estab- 
ment  of  vocational,  continuation  and 
evening  schools,  and  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  school  year.  The  meeting 
closed  with  the  election  of  the  gener- 
al officers  of  the  Association, 
Ch.\rles  G.  Reigner, 

Ralston  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
r — " " — ini— II  II — -1 
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Miss  Immogene  Warren,  recently  a  teacher  in 
the  Phelps  Commercial  School,  Bozman,  Mon- 
tana, has  accepted  a  position  as  shorthand  in- 
structor in  the  Behnke-Walker  Business  Col- 
lege, Portland,  Oregon. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Marios,  who  for  some  time  has 
been  teaching  in  the  Pottstown,  Pa..  Business 
College,  has  left  the  teaching  profession.  The 
position  formerly  held  by  Mr.  Marius  has  been 
tilled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Robert  G.  Wharton, 
of  Hughesville,  Pa. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fritchley  is  now  teaching  the  com- 
mercial work  in  the  High  School  at  Martin's 
Ferry,  Ohio. 


Mr.  C.  B.  Kdgeworth,  formerly  teacher  in  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Holyoke,  Mass., 
High  School  has  been  promoted  to  the  head  of 
that  department. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Emerson,  a  graduate  of  Bay 
Path  Institute,  Sprmgfield.  Mass.,  was  elected 
to  Mr.  Edgeworth's  former  position.  These  are 
both  worthy  promotions. 

T  J.  Williams,  of  The  Williams  Business  Col- 
lege, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  recently  opened  an- 
other branch  school  at  Oconto,  Wis.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Twyford  is  Resident  Manager.  A  circular  be- 
fore us  announces  that  the  the  first  twenty. five 
Charter  Members  taking  a  complete  course  will 
be  presented  with  a  free  course  in  Scientific 
Salesmanship. 

A.  H.  James,  manager  of  Draughon's  Practi- 
cal Business  College.  Jacksonville,  Kla.,  is 
arousing  considerable  interest  in  practical  edu- 
cation in  his  part  of  the  country  The  Black- 
shear  Times,  published  at  Blackshear,  (ia,,  re- 
cently occupied  considerable  space  with  a  write- 
up  of  Mr.  James  and  the  good  work  he  is  doing. 

In  addition  to  his  accomplishment  as  a  teacher 
of  commercial  subjects,  Mr.  James  is  also  a  very 
skillful  penman.  A  number  of  specimens  be- 
fore us,  from  his  pen,  prove  him  to  be  a  penman 
of  a  high  order  of  ability. 

The  L.  L.  Williams  Rochester  Commercial 
School,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  L.  L.  Williams,  presi- 
dent, organized  under  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  by  Charter 
granted  December  12.  1912.  is  the  name  of  a 
new  institution  in  the  commercial  teaching 
world.  The  president  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  commercial  school  men  in  .\merica- 
The  booklet  before  us.  and  what  we  know  of  the 
president  and  faculty,  bespeaks  a  successful  in- 
stitution from  the  start,  both  in  character  of 
work  done,  and  number  of  students. 

H.  E.  Sayres.  who  formerly  conducted  the 
Sayres'  Business  College,  of  New  Kensington, 
Pa.,  is  now  conducting  Sayres'  Pasadena  Busi- 
ness College.  Pasadena,  Cal.  Mr.  Sayres  is  a 
very  well  known  and  capable  business  college 
man,  and  we  predict  success  for  him  in  his  new 
field 

VV.  E.  Black,  of  the  Oberlin,  O,  Commercial 
School  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Bellaire,  O., 
High  School. 

Mr.  I.  R.  Stout,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
commercial  department  in  the  Bellaire,  Ohio, 
High  School,  has  been  elected  to  a  position  in 
the  Boys'  High  School  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
which  means  a  good  man  in  a  good  place. 

Mr.  H.  A  Baer,  of  the  Male  High  School- 
Louisville,  Ky..  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Kemp,  of  the 
Decatur,  111.,  High  School,  are  now  teaching  in 
the  St.  Louis  High  Schools;  Mr.  Baer  in  the 
Central  High,  and  Mr.  Kemp  in  the  Yeatman 
High. 

Mr.  George  Wright,  of  the  Maiden,  Mass., 
High  School,  is  now  the  head  of  the  commer- 
cial department  in  the  Melrose,  Mass.,  High 
School. 

Miss  Lillian  Cole,  of  Central,  Pa.,  has  accepts 
ed  a  position  in  the  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  Business 
College. 

Miss  Josephine  MctJrath,  last  year  with  the 
Central  City  Business  College.  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
has  been  recalled  recently  to  the  Business  Col- 
lege, after  having  spent  a  few  months  at  her 
home  in  Burlington,  Ont. 

Miss  Allice  (j.  Porter,  who  has  been  teaching 
for  some  time  in  the  Greenwich.  Conn..  High 
School,  is  substituting  in  the  State  Normal 
School.  Salem.  Mass..  following  Miss  Clara  E. 
Townsend,  who  has  gone  to  the  Orange.  N.  J., 
High  School. 


March  11.1913.  Margaret  Grace,  wife  of  Dr. 
H.  M.  Kowe.  Baltimore.  Md..  passed  to  the  life 
beyond  after  an  illness  of  but  a  month.  A 
daughter,  Portia,  an  image  of  her  mother,  is  left 
with  her  father  to  mourn  the  death.  Our  sym- 
pathy, with  that  of  thousands,  is  hereby  extend- 
ed to  the  father  and  daughter. 
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What  Are  You 
Going  To  Do? 

CMAS.  T.  CRAGIN. 

Holyoke.   Mass.. 

Thompson's  Business 

School. 
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THE  CREDIT  MAN. 

IN  TWO  PARTS— PART  ONE. 

An  Exploit  in  High  Finance 


It  was  in  a  thriving  citv  a  few  miles  out  of 
Chicaero  that  it  was  pulled  off.  There  is  a  great 
penitentiary  there  covering  many  acres  of  land 
with  its  frowning,  thick  stone  walls  and  great 
steel  cages  of  modern  construction.  Sentinels 
pace  these  walls  from  sentry-box  to  sentry-box. 
day  and  night,  with  Winchester  rifles  loaded 
and  slung  across  their  arms  for  inside  the  great 
prison  Wills  are  mire  than  a  thousand  of  the 
most  desperate  crin,  inals  of  Chicago  and  vicini- 
ty. There  are  some  pretty  bad  men  in  the  pen 
and  their  presence  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
warning  against  crooked  business,  in  that  city 
at  least.  But  it  is  not  the  worst  men  that  gel  in 
prison,  it's  the  clumsiest  men.  the  biggest  fools, 
the  ones  that  have  stronger  arms  than  heads 
that  get  in  "Stir."  The  really  great  criminals, 
the  ones  who  plan,  and  contrive  an<l  make  the 
wheels  go  round,  are  not  inside  of  stone  walls, 
but  on  the  outside,  putting  up  at  the  best  hotels 
and  eating  of  the  choicest  and  drinking  of  the 
best  and  wearing  better  clothing  than  you  or  I 
could  possibly  afford. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  MAN. 

The  Second  Presbyterian  church,  the  most 
fashionable  church  in  the  city  was  crowded  to 
the  doors  that  Sunday  evening  when  Reverend 
Doctor  So-and-So  introduced,  as  one  of  the 
speakers,  a  gentleman  who  was  much  interested 
in  missionary  efforts  up  through  the  Klondike 
and  the  great  northwest.  The  church  supported 
a  missionary  up  there,  and  it  was  crowded  this 
evening  to  listen  to  the  report  of  this  mission- 
ary and  to  hear  some  remarks  from  this  stranger 
from  that  great  unknown  lanrl.  He  was  an  elo- 
quent talker  though  he  spoke  in  a  rather  rough 
and  ready  manner  and  looked  like  one  who 
came  from  the  broad  land  of  the  Sierras  and  the 
plains  and  the  mountains  of  that  tremendous 
Northwest. 

Hs  told  eloquently  of  the  work  their  mission- 
ary and  his  devoted  wife  were  doing  up  there 
He,  himself,  was  interested  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness of  the  Northwest  and  had  come  onto  es- 
tablish a  branch  office  for  the  sale  of  lumber  to 
construction  companies  in  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity He  didn't  profess  to  be  a  church  member. 
Indeed,  he  told  them  that  he  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  but  he  was  ready  enough  to  praise  the 
heroism  of  those  wlio  had  gone  out  there,  and  he 
told  especially  of  a  Catholic  priest  who  was 
father  to  his  scattered  parish  and  doctor  to  his 
flock  as  well  as  priest  who  went  about  doing 
goofi  along  with  other  missionaries  among  the 
lumber  camps  and  mining  towns  and  wild  rough 
regions  of  that  great  country. 

It  was  an  inspiring  talk  and  when  it  was  over, 
the  members  of  the  church  were  eager  to  meet 
the  speaker  and  he  formed  <iuite  a  little  circle 
of  acquaintances  that  evening.  A  night  or  two 
later  he  addressed  the  St.  Jerome  society  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  he  told  them  practically 
the  same  story  and  Father  MacDonald  was  only 
too  glad  to  introduce  him  to  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  his  fine  church. 

The  stranger  made  himself  at  home  in  Joliet. 
thoroughly  at  home,  and  finally  decided  that, 
instead  of  going  into  Chicago  to  open  the  office, 
he  would  do  the  business  of  his  lirm  in  this 
thriving  city  and  he  readily  secured  an  intro- 
duction to  the  officers  of  the  Third  National 
Bank,  through  members  of  the  Catholic  church 
and  the  Second  Presbyterian,  good  business 
men,  They  took  him  around  and  introduced 
him  to  the  cashier.      He  said   he  was  going  to 


open  an  office  there,  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness with  the  great  builders  of  Chicago,  who 
would  probably  buy  lumber  from  his  company 
and  also  Portland  cement,  of  which  they  had 
valuable  deposits.  He  said  he  would  like  to 
open  an  account  but  would  not  care  for  any  dis- 
counts. Their  business  was,  practically,  all 
cash,  and  he  sh3uld  not  care  to  discount  any  pa- 
per unless,  possibly,  on  rare  occasions. 

He  ma<le  a  deposit  of  something  like  $6,000. 
There  were  four  or  five  personal  checks  all  but 
one  certified,  a  bank  draft  or  two,  for  small 
amounts,  and  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  in 
bills.  He  received  a  bank  book,  was  introduced 
to  the  tellers  of  the  bank,  and  went  back  to  the 
handsome  small  suite  of  offices  he  had  secured 
in  one  of  the  best  business  blocks  in  the  city. 
The  only  office  help  he  had  was  a  young  man 
who  made  himself  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  the  young  men  about  town  and  who 
neither  smoked  nor  drank.  He  was  a  smooth 
faced,  sharp  eyed,  thin  lipped  young  man, 
a  Chicago  Business  College  graduate  and 
quick  as  lightning  with  figures  and  he 
came  there  with  Mr.  Fraser,  the  lumberman.  A 
considerable  number  of  checks,  payable  to  par- 
ties in  the  Northwest,  were  drawn  each  day  up- 
on the  bank  account  and  quite  a  number  of 
checks  came  in  each  day.  The  bank  balance 
was  not  large,  but  it  kept  at  a  comfortable  fig- 
ure, SI. 000  to  S2.000. 

Mr.  Fraser  was  much  in  evidence  about  town. 
and  very  popular.  An  excellent  mixer,  he 
could  take  a  drink  at  the  club  or  talk  in  Sunday 
evening  meeting  and  his  name  was  on  every 
charity  paper  for  a  moderate  amount,  and  finally 
Mrs.  Fraser  arrived.  She  was  much  younger 
and  better  looking  than  he.  Ihey  didn't  goto 
house-keeping  but  boarded  at  the  best  hotel. 
Shop-keepers  were  glad  to  open  accounts  and 
it  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Fraser  was  buying 
liberally,  and  the  bills  were  promptly  met  at  the 
first  of  each  month.  Things  went  nicely  for 
several  months,  Mr.  Fraser  bought  an  auto  for 
$7,000  on  his  note  at  30  days  and  Mrs.  Fraser 
purchased  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  tine  furs, 
jew-elry  and  the  like,  and  then,  one  day,  among 
the  deposits,  the  bank  account  being  pretty  low, 
was  one  of  327,000  given  by  the  General  Con- 
struction Co.,  a  ChicagocorporatioD,  well  known 
all  over  Cook  county. 

The  check  was  drawn  upon  an  old  state  bank 
of  Chicago  and  certified  by  its  cashier,  and  no 
suspicion  was  excited  when  Mr.  Fraser  drew 
S22,000  in  cash  and  had  it  put  up  in  correct 
form  to  send  by  express  lo  pay  off  the  great 
lumber  gangs  that  were  coming  down  to  the 
small  towns  in  the  far  Northwest  where  the 
banks  were  few  and  small.  The  next  afternoon, 
callers  at  the  Mansion  House  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fraser  had  their  quarters  were  told  that  Mr. 
Fraser  had  been  called  away  by  the  severe  ill- 
ness of  his  brother  in  Cleveland  and  that  Mrs. 
Fraser  had  gene  with  him.  It  was  Saturday 
morning  that  the  S22.000  was  taken  out.  Call- 
ers at  the  office  Monday  found  the  door  locked 
and  the  young  man  with  the  pale  face  and  the 
keen  eyes  and  the  thin  lips  was  not  to  be  found 
either  there  or  at  his  boarding  house.  It  was 
several  days  before  the  certified  check  for 
S27, 000  came  back  through  the  clearing  hoiise 
with  "Forgery*'  in  red  letters  stamped  across  its 
face. 

The  check  had  been  purchased,  indeed,  in  the 
name  of  the  (General  Construction  Co.,  but  the 
amount  was  S27  and  certified  for  that  amount. 
The  check  had  been  rather  clumsily  drawn  and 
no  check  punch  was  used  upon  it.  Hy  the  use 
of  simple  chemicals  and  a  one  cent  steel  pen, 
the  amount  of  that  cheek  had  been  increased  in 
value  S26,973  and  the  genial  Mr  Frasers  >  much 
interested^in  missionary  efforts  in  the  North- 
west, had  taken  S22. 000  of  this  amount  and  de- 
parted with  his  87,000  auto  and  his  wife  and 
probably  the  pale  faced  young  man  with  keen 
eyes  who  neither  smoked  nor  drank.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Fraser  had  gone  back  to  the  great  Northwest 
to  do  missionary  work,  with  that  $22,000.  Let 
us  hope  so. 

Many  of  the  tradesmen  in  Joliet  mourned  the 
departure.  It  was  found  too,  that  Mr.  Fraser 
had  sold  a  considerable  amount  of  stock  in  the 
great  Northwestern  Lumber  Company  to 
wealthy  men  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church 
and  a  few  of  Father  Mac  Donald's  flock  had  been 
allowed  to  invest  in  the  finely  engraved  shares 
of  that  company.    It  was  evident  that  at  least  a 


half  dozen  were  interested  in  the  game,  the 
checks  Hrst  deposited  had  been  genuine.  They 
had  been  sent  by  confederates  from  points 
where  Mr.  Fraser  represented  that  business  was 
being  transacted  and  at  least  one  of  the  gang 
must  have  been  located  in  Chicago  for  numer- 
ous certified  checks  came  frjm  mythical  firms 
in  that  city  purchased  probably,  by  the  confed- 
erate, the  same  person. 

Well  the  "Pinks"  were  put 'on  the  job.  The 
"Pinks"  were  glad  and  the  Bank  Protective  As- 
sociation went  to  work  and  a  string  of  detectives 
got  Dusy  and  after  a  nearly  two  years  chase 
which  extended  all  around  the  world,  one  day 
in  The  (Jueen  Hotel  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  a  solemn 
looking  young  man  put  his  hand  on  the  shoul- 
der of  a  gentleman  who  was  sitting  at  a 
table  in  the  dining  room  of  that  well  known 
Knglish  resting  place,  and  said,  "I  want  you 
nill  Cleary,  for  that  Lumber  Co.  job."  Some 
mistake,  my  name  is  Fraser  Paid  the  man  as  he 
shrank  a  litt'e  and  the  lady  at  his  side  paled  al- 
though tier  cheeks  still  remained  red,  but  the 
two  quietly  walked  (uit  and  went  back  to  the 
L'nited  States  and  are  now  spending  some  years 
in  seclusion  \x\  that  same  city  of  the  stone  walled 
penitentiary. 

They  don't  have  so  many  visitors  as  they  did 
before  and  Mr,  Fraser  is  not  invited  to  address 
the  Second  Presbyterian  church  any  more,  and 
the  St.  Jerome  Society  does  not  enjoy  his  little 
talks  as  of  yore,  but  he  speaks  well  in  the  prison 
chapel  Sundays,  and  is  very  well  liked  by  the 
warden  and  the  prison  guards. 

IN   FAR-OFF  MUSCOVY. 

Russia  is  a  civilized  country,  on  paper,  for  it 
is  a  part  of  Europe,  butthe  oldsaying  is  "Scratch 
a  Russian,  you  will  find  a  Tartar,"  and  the  Tar- 
tar is  about  as  gentle  and  humane  and  civilized 
as  the  Apaches  who  used  to  go  around  with  old 
(jeronimo,  and  skin  stray  settlers  alive  and 
hang  them  up  by  their  heels  to  die. 

The  (jreek  Church  is  the  church  of  Russia  and 
some  of  the  priests  of  the  Greek  Church  area 
pretty  hard  lot  of  citizens,  for  their  ignorant  par- 
ishioners are  almost  absolutely  in  their  power 
and  if  there  is  anything  under  heaven  that  the 
priests  of  the  Greek  Church  hate  with  a  bitter  all 
consuming  hatred  it  is  the  Jew. 

The  Jews  probably  love  the  priests  of  the 
Greek  Church,  but  if  they  do  they  don't  say 
much  about  it.  In  fact  the  Jew  keeps  mighty 
quiet  in  Russia  for  the  peasants,  incited  by  the 
priests,  have  the  same  bitter,  burning  hatred  of 
the  Jews  that  the  priests  have. 

The  Jews,  you  see,  are  far  more  intelligent 
than  the  Russian  peasants,  infinitely  superior  to 
them  in  business  ability.  The  Russian  peasant, 
poor  devil,  fills  up  with  vodka,  the  cheap  whis- 
ky that  kills  at  40  rods  and  the  Jew  drinks  noth- 
ing except  at  the  feast  of  his  church  when  he 
has  raisin  wine  or  something  of  that  kind. 

The  Jews  are  herde<i  in  the  Ghettos,  as  they 
are  called,  there  the  Russian  peasant  goes  tci 
sell  what  he  has  to  sell  and  to  buy  what  he  has  to 
buy.  because  he  gets  more  nifuiey  from  the  Jew 
and  better  goods  from  the  Jew  than  he  does  from 
his  own  people.  Some  years  ago  in  a  thriving 
city  of  Russia,  there  dwelt  Israel  Levinsky  and 
his  wife,  Rebecca  and  his  son,  Marcus  and  two 
little  girls  and  the  baby. 

A  HAPPY  FAMILY 

A  ^^^^  shoe  store  had  Israel  Levinsky.  and 
four  nice  children.  Marcus  was  the  oldest, 
eight,  and  a  sturdy  little  boy.  A  fine  home  had 
Israel,  and  Rebecca  was  a  model  wife  and 
mother,  who  looked  after  the  children  and  saw 
that  they  were  well  clad  and  well  fed  and  she 
helped  Israel  in  the  shop  when  business  was 
good  and  they  were  laying  up  money,  not  in 
large  sums,  but  a  little  every  week  and  things 
looked  fair  and  prosperous,  but  there  was  grim 
tragedy  ahead. 

WILD  WORK 

The  Black  Hundreds,  an  association  of  the 
military  and  the  peasantry,  were  being  stirred 
up  by  the  priests  of  the  Greek  Cnurch,  The 
prosperity  of  the  Jews  was  being  pointed  out  to 
them  and  the  poverty  of  the  Russian  peasant 
was  being  contrasted  and  there  were  strange 
mutterings  and  gatherings,  of  dark  browed  men 
and  shaggy  haired  peasants  in  their  stinking 
sheep  skin  coats  about  the  Vodka  shops  of  that 
and  neighboring  cities. 
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They  said  thai,  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover, 
the  Jews  sprinkled  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice  the 
blood  of  a  Christian  child  instead  of  the  blood  of 
a  goat  and  tthey  told  all  sorts  of  stories  of  the 
kind.  The  Cossacks,  the  armed  soldiers  of  the 
Czar  were  there,  as  they  are  in  every  city,  to  act 
as  aids  to  the  police  patrolling  the  Jewish  quar- 
ter. 

Then  one  night,  there  came  rushing  into  the 
Vodka  shop,  a  woman  with  wild  eyes  and  stream- 
ing hair,  shrieking  that  her  child  was  missing. 
The  word  passeil  about;  "The  Jews  have  killed 
the  child  to  sprinkle  its  blood  on  the  altar  of  sac- 
rifice," and  a  mad  drunken  mob,  armed  with 
knives  and  axes  and  clubs  and  some  few  guns, 
came  streaming  out  of  the  Vodka  shops  and 
rushed  down  into  the  Jewish  quarter.  They 
broke  down  the  doors  and  plundered  the  shops. 
The  Jew  is  not  a  fighting  man,  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  carry  arms  anyway.  They  killed  men 
women  and  children  that  got  in  their  way. 

They  went  into  the  hospital  at  a  neighboring 
city,  and  butchered  the  Jewish  patients  lying 
there  in  the  wani  beds  in  spite  of  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  nurses  to  save  them,  and  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Czar  sat  calmly  on  their  horses  with 
their  long  lances  at  rest  and  the  policemen  kept 
out  of  sight  while  the  horrible  work  went  on. 

AFTER  THE  STORM 

In  the  once  fine  shoe  store  of  Israel  Levinsky, 
theproperietor  lay  dead  behind  the  counter,  a 
frightful  gash  in  his  head  and  many  stab 
wounds  in  his  body.  Up  the  stair-way,  in  the 
little  room  that  had  been  so  neatly  fitted  up, 
there  was  a  horrible  huddled  mass  of  torn  cloth- 
ing and  disheveled  hair  that  had  once  been  the 
mother  of  the  happy  children,  and  the  house- 
wife of  the  home,  and  the  baby  lay  dead  beside 
her. 

After  the  frightful  orgy  was  over  and  the  mob 
had  slunk  back,  sated  and  gorged  with  plunder, 
there  crept  out  from  a  little  recess  behind  the 
chimney  corner  where  odds  and  ends  had  been 
stowed  away,  a  little  pale-faced  boy  with  fright- 
ened eyes  and  two  shriking  younger  children, 
all  that  wasleft  of  the  family  of  Israel  Levinsky, 
the  prosperous  shoe  dealer  of  a  city  in  Christian 
Russia. 

On  a  steamer  that  left  Amsterdam  a  few 
months  later,  there  came  the  boy  and  the  two 
little  girls,  smuggled  out  of  Russia  on  their  way 
to  friends  in  far  off  America. 

But  what  have  these  stories  of  High  Finance 
and  of  ignorant  brutality  in  far  off  Russia  to  do 
with  my  credit  man?  Artemus  Ward,  of  blessed 
memory,  for  any  man  who  made  the  world 
laugh  is  of  blessed  memory,  used  to  say  about 
his  lectures:  "One  good  thing  about  my  lec- 
ture is  that  it  has  so  much  in  it  that  don't  have 
anything  to  do  with  it." 

But  these  two  widly  separated  incidents  have 
something  to  do  with  the  credit  man  of  my 
story  for  Marcus  Levinsky  is  the  credit  man, 
and  the  young  business  college  man  from  Chi- 
cago who  neither  smoked  nor  drank  made  him 
the  credit  man  of  a  great  house.  Mr.  Fraser 
was  safely  ensconced  in  the  free  boarding  house 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  but  the  rest  of  the  band 
who  had  helped  him  in  his  operations  were  at 
large  and  especially  the  young  man  with  the 
pale  face  and  the  keen  eyes  and  the  thin  lips 
who  neither  smoked  nor  drank. 

IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  KKEE 

The  little  boy,  Mareus  Levinsky,  was  taken  by 
warm  hearted  but  desperately  poor  friends,  into 
a  great  tenement  house  on  the  east  side  of  New 
York,  down  on  Rivington  .Street,  where  the 
pnsh  carl  men  line  the  sidewalks  on  both  sides, 
where  you  can  buy  anything  from  a  bone  collar- 
button  to  a  full  dress  suit  of  clothes  for  an  in- 
finitely small  sum  of  money. 

His  friends  were  crowded  thick  into  a  four 
room  Hat  up  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  great 
house,  and  there,  all  day  long  until  late  at  night, 
the  men  and  the  women  and  the  children,  en- 
joyed the  freedom  of  America  bent  over  swift 
whirling  sewing  machines  and  driving  away 
for  dear  life,  sewing  together  the  clothing  and 
the  cloaks  and  things  of  that  kind  that  they 
make  in  the  sweat  shops  of  the  great  city. 

Marcus  was  too  young  to  work  all  day  and  the 
school  otticer  would'nt  let  him  anyway,  so  they 
sent  him  to  school.  He  was  frightened,  des- 
perately frightened  at  first.  His  hair  if  it  had 
not  been  curly  would  have  stood  up   straight  at 


the  sight  of  the  policeman  that  he  hail  to  pass 
on  the  corner  and  the  letter-carrier  in  his  gray 
uniform,  and  even  the  street  car  conductor,  and 
the  "sparrow  cop"  in  the  little  park  at  the  five 
points,  scared  him  almost  to  death  at  first,  for  he 
had  known  the  lash  of  the  Cossacks,  and  the  bru- 
tality of  the  policeman  in  far  off  Russia,  and  he 
thought  every  uniform  meant  some  kind  of 
soldier  and  policeman,  but  Miss  Kelly  a  good, 
young,  red  headed,  warm  hearted  school  marm, 
soon  brought  Marcus  round  to  realize  that  there 
were  different  people  in  America  from  those  he 
had  known  in  the  Christian  class  at  home. 

He  was  a  lovable  boy  with  great  dark  eyes, 
fine  clean  cut  features  with  the  strong  mark  of 
the  Jew  in  the  forehead,  and  the  slightly  aqui- 
line nose,  and  he  learned  with  surprising  rapid- 
ity. There  is  no  finer  linguist  in  the  world  then 
the  Russian,  and  the  Russian  Jew  is  especially 
brilliant  in  his  acquisition  of  language. 

When  he  went  home  at  night  after  school 
Marcus  helped  pull  out  basting  threads  and  pack 
up  the  partly  finish  garments,  and  he  could  sew 
on  buttons  and  do  a  lot  of  things  to  help.  But 
he  liked  the  school  and  Miss  Kelly  soon  de- 
lighted to  show  him  off.  for  he  learned  the  little 
speeches  and  recitations  and  could  deliver  them 
with  fine  effect,  and  he  became  Miss  Kelly's 
favorite  of  all  her  strange  tlock,  which  em- 
braced Jews  and  Poles  and  Hungarians  and 
Swedes  and  little  Norsemen  and  Norse  girls 
and  swarthy  Italians  with  liquid  eyes  and  mu- 
sical voices  and  goodness  knows  what.  And 
Miss  Kelly  went  round  and  saw  the  friends  and 
she  told  them  Marcus  must  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  the  sweat  shop  ranks,  but  must  go  to 
school  and  so  it  came  about  that  years  after  Mar- 
cus came  into  America  he  began  to  fit  for  Col- 
lege and  at  18  was  ready  to  enter  The  City  Col- 
lege. But  then  one  of  the  sisters  fell  a  victim 
to  the  white  scourge  and  must  go  to  a  sana- 
tarium  or  die  and  the  other  was  still  very  young 
and  Marcus  could  not  give  four  years  lo  Col- 
lege, but  must  go  to  work  and  so  when  nearly 
10  I  met  him  in  the  evening  class  at  Eagan 
School  down  town.  After  a  few  months  he 
borrowed  a  litlle  money  and  came  to  day 
school. 

He  was  the  first  one  there  in  the  morning  and 
he  did  not  go  home  at  noon  and  he  was  the  last 
man  the  janitor  drove  out  when  the  dusk  was 
falling  over  the  city  and  the  great  bay,  and  the 
lights  began  to  gleam  in  the  mighty,  towering 
sky-scrapers  along  the  skylines  of  lower  New- 
York. 

He  stayed  with  us  about  six  months  I  should 
think  and  then  said  he  must  get  work.  In  that 
lime  he  did  more  work  than  the  average  boy  did 
in  a  full  year.  He  mastered  shorthand  pretty 
well  in  three  months,  and  took  bookkeeping 
along  with  it,  and  then,  one  day,  a  great  jewelry 
house  sent  in  to  the  employment  office  of  the 
school  for  a  young  man  to  act  as  general  office  as- 
sistant at  sio  a  week  to  start  and  we  sent  them 
Marcus  Levinsky,  a  slight  but  wirey  boy  with 
features  plainly  Jewish,  not  the  coarse  Jewish 
type  but  that  you  sometimes  see  in  such  pictures, 
as  "Hoffman's  Christ"  and  a  fine  fellow,  too,  was 
Marcus. 

He  had  outgrown  his  fear,  but  he  had  not  out- 
grown his  suspicion  of  people.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  to  be  wondereil  after  the  frightful  tragedy, 
which  he  was  old  enough  to  remember  well. 
The  effort  that  had  been  required  to  smuggle 
him  out  of  Russia,  and  the  constant  report  of 
continued  persecution  of  his  race  in  that  far  off 
land,  had  not  inspired  him  with  profound  faith 
in  all  kmds  of  human  nature,  and  he  went  into 
the  great  jewelry  house  of  Bernstein  &  Sons  with 
well  advised  suspicion,  thoroughly  implanted  in 
his  mind.  He  was  not  disposed  to  take  things 
for  granted  until  he  had  looked  into  them  pretty 
closely. 

They  found  him  an  excellent  all  around  office 
assistant.  He  was  quick  and  accurate  at  figures. 
He  wrote  a  good  business  hand.  He  was  always 
there  promptly  on  time  and  among  other  tasks 
given  him  was  the  filing  of  the  reports  that 
Kradstreets  gave  of  customers  scattered  all  over 
America,  who  ordered  goods  of  Bernstein  & 
Sons. 

In  a  year,  at  S1.5  a  week,  Marcus  was  a  sort  of 
assistant  to  the  head  bookkeeper  in  the  credit 
department,  though  there  was  no  one  man 
whoselsole  business  was  to  look  after  cre<lils. 


Bernstein  &  Sous  was  an  old  time  firm.  Mr. 
Bernstein  himself  was  still  living,  80  years  old, 
a  millionaire  several  times  over,  and  his  three 
sons  made  up  the  company. 

They  were  Orthodox  Jews  as  was  our  Marcus, 
for  persecution  had  only  maile  his  faith  in  the 
ancient  religion  the  stronger  and  right  here  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Jews. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  ISRAEL 

There  are  many  thousands  of  the  children  of 
Israel  and  their  descendants  below  14th  street  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Reading  the  signs  on 
Broadway  after  you  get  below  14th  street  is  like 
reading  the  names  in  a  Jewish  directory,  for, 
everywhere,  the  great  lofts  where  the  manufac- 
turing of  the  city  is  done,  are  crowded  with 
Jewish  workers.  Great  wholesale  houses,  banks, 
clothing  stores  even  the  saloons,  bear  Jewish 
names. 

A  wonderful  people  this  Jewish  race.  Having 
no  nation  of  his  own  to  make  a  home  the  Jew  is 
found  in  the  far  frcuit  of  the  battle  line  of  civili- 
zation, at  its  ullermosl  frontier  the  wide  world 
over.  Conquered  by  Rome  more  than  2.000 
years  ago  the  Jewish  nation  ceased  to  be.  But 
the  Jewish  people  have  increased  and  multiplied 
under  a  persecution  that  would  have  annihilated 
a  feeble  race.  Intellectually  the  Jew  is  far  superi- 
or to  any  race  that  ever  lived;  in  religion  far 
above  aiiy  race  that  has  lived;  spiritually  far 
stronger  than  any  race  that  has  ever  lived :  in  his 
family  affection  infinitely  above  any  race  that 
has  ever  lived;  The  race  could  not  be  stamped 
out.  It  was  driven  to  the  Ghetto  of  Rome  where 
the  Jew  did  not  dare  to  go  outside  its  limits. 
And  for  centuries  the  monied  Jew  was  a  prey  to 
all  the  robber  kings  and  barons  of  Europe. 

The  Jew  early  learned  what  persecution  meant 
and  learned  to  thrive  by  cunning  when  he  could 
not  thrive  by  force.  It  is  somewhat  the  fashion 
to  scoff  at  the  Jew.  Shakespeare  drew  him,  a 
somewhat  repulsive  figure  in  his  immortal 
"Merchant  of  Venice"  but,  after  all,  when  you 
come  to  analyze  that  fine  play,  you  see  that 
Shylock,  hating  with  a  bitter  hatred  the  man  who 
had  called  him  misbeliever,  ciit  throat  dog,  and 
spit  upon  his  Jewish  gaberdine,  was  infinitely 
superior  to  any  other  male  character  of  the 
drama.  One  had  only  to  see  the  magnificent 
portrayal  of  Shakespeare's  Jew  presented  by  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Irving  to  give  more  justice  to  the 
character  of  Shylock. 

It  is  said  that  the  Jew  is  dishonest.  For  10 
years  I  was  bookkeeper  and  general  manager  of 
a  business  which  dealt  largely  with  Jewish  man- 
ufacturers. I  don't  recollect  that  the  firm  ever 
lost  one  dollar  in  the  whole  ten  years  from  a 
Jewish  customer  and  we  certainly  had  a  good 
many  christian  names,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
on  our  loss  account. 

It  is  true  they  were  not  the  easiest  customers 
to  deal  with,  for  they  were  never  satisfied  that 
the  price  was  low  enough,  and  were  continually 
In'ing  to  get  it  down  another  peg,  but  that  is 
natural. 

In  charities  the  Jews  of  wealth  are  lavish; 
most  Jews  are  poor.  With  their  large  families 
they  are  bound  to  be.  What  nobler  charity  was 
ever  shown  than  that  of  Nathan  Straus  giving 
pure  milk  to  the  babies  of  a  great  city. 

In  his  home  life  the  Jew  is  a  model  of  perfec- 
tion. There  is  no  race  suicide  among  the  Jews. 
The  flats  where  they  live  fairly  swarm  with  chil- 
dren, and  they  are  all  welcome.  The  Jewish 
mother  of  a  large  family  is  proud  of  the  fact,  and 
occupies  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  her  peo- 
ple. 

But  somebody  says  the  gunmen,  the  young 
gangsters  of  New  York  are  very  largely  Jews. 
Lefty  Louie  and  (jip  the  Blood,  and  Whitey 
Lewis  and  all  that  murderous  bunch  of  thugs  are 
Jews.  They  are  not.  They  are  apostates,  rene- 
gades, those  who  scoff  at  their  elders  and  at  the 
Rabbis  at  at  the  synagogue.  A  degenerate 
Catholic  is  bad,  a  degenerate  Protestant  is  bad 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  a  degener- 
ate Jew  will  not  be  bad.  but  you  find  no  Jews  in 
the  poor  house,  you  find  few  Jews  in  the  prisons, 
some  of  the  degenerates  do  fetch  up  there,  you 
find  no  Jews  carrying  the  hod  or  digging  the 
ditches  of  the  country.  The  Jew  works 
with  his  brains  not  with  his  hands,  and 
in  brain  power  the  race  is  high  up  among 
all  the  world's  people.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  hunted  and   persecuted  and  .scoffed  at  and 
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robbed  by  power  and  cursed  by  religious  sects 
the  Jew  should  rely  upon  cunning  to  protect 
himself.  The  fox  does  that  when  the  hound  and 
the  hunters  are  out  against  him  and  we  cannot 
find  fault  with  the  Jew  for  doing  the  same  thing. 

In  the  arts  he  ranks  with  the  highest;  in  musie 
the  great  Jewish  composers  of  the  world  have 
been  at  the  top;  in  dr^mahe  is  foremost;  in  the 
legal  profession  betakes  high  rank;  as  a  soldier 
he  proved  himself  no  mean  tighter  in  our  great 
war  of  the  Rebellion  when  many  Jewish  regi- 
ments marched  to  the  front  and  shed  their  blood 
as  freely  for  their  adopted  country  as  did  the 
men  of  any  other  race.  In  li nance  the  Jew  has 
furnished  the  sinews  of  war  for  every  great  na- 
tional enterprise.  If  any  European  nation  wish- 
es money  for  its  armies  and  navies,  to  whom 
does  it  go?  To  the  Rothschilds  and  in  our  own 
country  the  great  banking  house  of  August  Bel- 
mont and  Kuhn,  Loeb  ^  Co.  finance  anything 
for  any  amount.  Will  the  Jew  ever  go  back  to 
Jerusalem  and  again  take  the  Holy  City  and  re- 
store the  Temple  and  in  Palestine  found  a  na- 
tion? 1  do  not  believe  so,  but  he  will  always  be 
a  power  in  the  industrial  world,  the  financial 
world,  the  world  of  art,  of  music  and  of  letters 
and  our  Jewish  business  college  students  rank 
with  the  best. 

So  much  for  the  Jew  and  now  a  final  work  for 
the  business  college.  What  other  agent  could 
in  six  months  have  made  this  talented  boy. 
forced  to  give  up  his  dream  of  College,  a  fairly 
will  paid  wage  earner  on  the  high  road  to  success 
and  all  in  a  year's  time.  No  one  worked  harder 
to  deserve  success  than  Marcus,  and  next  month 
I'll  tell  you  how  the  keen  eyed  business  college 
graduate  of  Chicago,  who  neither  smoked  nor 
drank,  made  Marcus  cre<lit  man  of  the  house  of 
Bernstein  &  Sons  at  S;s.000  a  year. 


PROFESSIONAL  PENMANSHIP 
AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

BY  PAUL  H.  O'HARA.  GREENVILLE.    S     C. 

Occasionally  one  hears  of  the  effect  of  correct 
living  in  business  magazines.  So  far  as  I  know, 
they  have  not  publisheil  anything  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  article.  Penmen  usually  give  their 
attention  to  fine  product  work  and  not  enough 
to  the  vital  principles  which  forms  the  basis  of 
arm  movement  writing. 

Physical  Culture  is  not  a  fad.  Thousands  of 
years  "ago  this  particular  subject  was  given 
special  attention.  History  points  out  certain 
cases  of  unusual  development  .  grace  and  sym- 
metry. Apollo,  among  modern  critics,  is  re- 
garded as  a  model  of  strength  and  beauty.  Her- 
cules, although  possessing  unusual  strength, 
had  muscles  of  a  knotty  nature,  lacking  in 
many  respects. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  physical  development, 
the  one  kind  developing  muscles  offering  great 
resistance,  and  the  other  kind  putting  staying 
power  and  nervous  energy  into  the  vitals  of  the 
body.  A  business  man  does  not  need 
heavy  muscles.  Heavy  exercise  tends  to 
make  one  muscle-bound.  It  is  a  severe  drain 
on  ones  vitality.  Professional  strong  men 
sometimes  have  a  haggard  appearance,  caused 
from  demanding  extra  work  of  the  vitals  and 
not  paying  attention  to  the  vitality  building  ex- 
ercises which  circus  performers  and  singers 
practice. 

Ancient  man  possessed  wonderful  powers  of 
endurance,  owing  mainly  to  his  surroundings. 
He  lived  in  the  open,  ate  coarse  foods,  and  gave 
his  body  attention,  as  success  depended  upon 
his  power  and  staying  qualities.  We  live  in  a 
different  atmosphere.  It  is  not  convenient  nor 
desirable  to  live  in  that  manner.  The  muscles 
may  be  developed  to  a  high  standard  and  of 
high  tenacity  in  a  short  time  if  given  attention. 
Some  penmen  will  say  that  any  exertion  of  the 
body  will  spoil  the  result  of  years  of  practice. 
Let  me  stay  right  here  that  there  never  was  a 
bigger  fallacy  exploded.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  one  can  put  up  weights  and  keep  up  his 
penmanship,  but  exercise  of  the  proper  kind 
will  increase  his  nervous  energy  and  make  a 
difference  in  a  very  short  time.  One's  penman- 
ship will  naturady  improve  in  proportion  to  the 
vital  strength  gained.  But  what  must  one  do  to 
gain  vital  power?  I  believe  the  source  of  vital 
power  is  in  the  lungs  and  spine.  Nearly  all  pen- 
men are  flat  chested.  First  of  all  the  lungs 
must  receive  attention.    Stand  in  the    open,  rise 
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on  toes  slowly  inhaling,  at  the  same  time 
stretching  the  arms  high,  as  possible  above  the 
shoulders.  While  in  this  position  touch  the 
floor  with  the  knees  rigid.  Touch  with  both 
hands  in  front,  come  up,  exhale,  then  touch  the 
floor  on  either  side  far  back  as  possible  with  the 
lungs  tilled  to  the  fullest  extent.  Sit  on  the 
floor  with  the  toes  under  something,  lean  for- 
ward as  far  as  possible,  inhaling  as  the  hands  are 
forced  over  the  feet.  Resume  first  position  and 
exhale.  Next  sit  on  a  chair  with  the  toes  under 
dresser  or  bed,  bend  back  to  the  floor  and  re- 
sume first  position,  inhaling  as  the  body  comes 
up.  This  exercise  will  develop  the  muscles  of 
the  stomach  in  a  very  short  time,  providing  one 
doesn't  eat  beyond  digestive  capacity.  Next 
stand  erect,  rise  on  toes  with  arms  extended, 
bend  the  knees,  letting  the  body  down  low  as 
possible.  This  is  known  as  the  full  squat.  Inhale 
as  the  arms  are  extended,  hold  the  breath,  make 
the  squat  and  exhale. 

These  exercises  are  very  simple  and  can 
be  praticed  anywhere.  Some  experts  charge 
$40.00  for  a  set  like  this.  The  results  are  no  bet- 
ter than  if  taken  properly,  alone.  Some  time  is 
require<l  in  order  to  change  the  composition  ot 
the  cells  of  the  body.  Remember,  fat  has  to  be 
reduced  and  muscular  cells  built  in  its  place. 
There  is  no  reason  why  one  in  a  run  down  con- 
dition should  go  away  f-r  his  health.  Spend 
twenty  minutes  each  day  in  exercise,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  soft  parts  of  the  body. 
One  s  vitality  clepends  upon  the  amoantof  air  he 


breathes  and  the  food  he  assimilates.  Eat  light 
meals  and  masticate  thoroughly.  In  the  writers' 
ilietary,  nuts  and  fruits  rind  an  important  place. 
To  the  person  who  does  not  possess  his  full 
quota  of  energy,  I  will  say,  work  for  at  least 
three  months  and  take  an  inventory.  As  a  rule 
he  will  continue.  One's  mental  power  will  in- 
crease, his  personality  will  improve  and  his 
body  will  seem  to  be  running  over  with  energy. 
A  person  of  this  type  is  one  who  possesses  vital 
power.  The  average  teacher  is  far  below  the 
average  physically.  He  wonders  why  his 
personality  is  poor,  his  power  to  hold  the 
attention  of  his  class  weak  and  in  many 
respects  his  memory  is  lacking.  All  of 
these  may  be  owing  to  a  poor  circula- 
tion and  a  falling  off  in  vital  power.  With 
proper  care,  the  body  will  come  back  to  its  nor- 
mal, and  in  many  cases  to  a  super-normal  con- 
dition. Physical  Culture  will  do  all  that  it 
claims  to  do  and  more  besides.  For  those  of  the 
teaching  profession  who  are  not  what  they 
once  were,  I  am  writing  this  article  and  hope 
that  many  who  say,  as  an  excuse,  that  their  time 
is  limited  will  at  least  give  it  a  trial  and  Superb 
\'irility,  will  be  the  rich  reward  of  effort. 
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One  of  the  most  accurate  specimens  of  busi- 
ness writing  ever  received  from  a  boy  fourteen 
years  of  age,  was  written  by  A.  G.  Koss, 
Youngstown.  Ohio.  His  specimen  shows  that 
he  has  a  very  high  idea  of  form  and  could  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  penmen  with  the 
proper  instruction  and  practice. 

It  is  evident  from  specimens  recently  received 
from  the  various  grades  in  the  public  schools  of 
Passaic.  N.  J.,  that  practical  writing  is  being 
taught  there  from  the  first  grade  up.  Miss  Ida 
M.Stahlisan  exceptionally  strong  supervisor, 
and  is  doing  her  part  to  stimulate  excellence 
alike  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Move- 
ment is  a  reality  from  the  first  day  in  school  un- 
til the  last. 

Two  very  excellent  budgets  of  students' 
specimens  from  the  second  grade  and  high 
high  school  are  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Walton,  Hope,  K.  I.,  who  supervises  the  work  in 
that  place.  We  have  never  seen  a  better  com- 
bination of  touch,  movement  and  form  than  in 
the  second  grade  specimens  submitted.  The 
delicacy  of  the  work  sent  prevented  successful 
reiiroduction.  In  the  high  school,  pupils  are 
also  correlating  form  with  movement  in  an  ex- 
cellent manner,  observing  at  the  same  time  a 
delightful  personality  in  their  penmanship. 


The  portrait  above  is.  of  Mr.  Paul  H.  O'Hara  and  the  article  herewith  entitled  "Professional 
Penmanship  and  Physical  Culture"  is  from  his  pen.  Mr.  O'Hara  is  a  professional  penman  and 
commercial  teacher  and  has  developed  a  very  robust  constitution  by  study,  diet,  and  exercise,  and 
speaks  from  experience  and  not  frorr.  mere  theory.  Those  who  would  acbieve  most  in  skill  and 
knowledge  will  do  well  to  consider  his  suggestions.    [  Editor.] 
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HINTS  TO  THE   LEARNER  OF 
ROUNDHAND    OR    EN- 
GROSSING SCRIPT. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  capital  stem  principle  figureB  permanent- 
ly in  most  of  the  letters  given  herewith  as  does 
also  the  reversed  oval  principle  which  forms  the 
top  of  more  than  half  of  the  letters  in  this  lesson. 
Make  svire  that  this  oval  part  starts  with  a  curve 
instead  of  a  straight  line,  and  make  sure  that  it 
slants  more  than  the  stem.  These  are  the  two 
main  points  to  observe  after  which  the  rest  of 
the  letter  will  appear  comparatively  easy. 

These  letters  are  not  as  uiform  and  precise  as 
they  might  be,  but  they  were  all  written  with- 
out retouching  and  without  repeating.  Therefore 
do  not  overlook  the  fact  in  your  practice  that  some 
of  the  letters  are  a  trifle  heavier  than  others, 
which  of  course  should  not  be.  Strive  for  a 
graceful  effect,  even  though  the  motion  is  slow 
and  cramped  and  rigid  as  it  must  necessarily  be 
in  order  to  be  sure. 


FINE    PENMANSHIP 

Try  our  Superior  Courses  in  Shading  Penman- 
ship. Students  everywhere  are  delighted  with 
our  Fancy  and  Artistic  Styles.  All  copies  pen 
written.  You  should  educate  for  profitable  em- 
ployment, there  is  money  in  this  work  for  you. 
Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  free  sam- 
ples of  our  fine  Pen  Art  Work.     Address, 

WORLD'S  COR.  SCHOOL  OF  PEN  ART, 
JUNCTION  CITY.  OHIO 


The  above  cut  is  a  photograph  of  Arthur  G. 
Berry,  whose  parental  home  is  in  Plymouth,  N. 
H.,  where  he  received  his  early  education  in 
both  High  School  and  The  State  Normal 
School,  and  later  completed  a  course  in  the 
National  School  of  Business  at  Concord.  N.  H. 

Mr.  Berry  has  been  a  Successful  Commercial 
Teacher  for  the  past  ten  years;  the  past  three 
years  he  was  with  the  Huntsinger  School  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
Manager  of  the  Norwich  Business  College, 
Norwich,  Conn.,  Mr.  W.  E.  Canfield.  Proprietor, 

Mr.  Berry  is  a  great  enthusiast  in  penmanship 
and  gives  much  credit  to  The  BUSINESS  Edu- 
cator for  his  proficiency  along  this  line,  and 
says  he  would  not  be  without  this  magazine  for 
a  single  minute.  He  writes  a  good  hand  and  is 
an  equally  good  fellow. 


BE    A    BANKER 

Splendid  opportunities  for  eonitneri'lal 
earhers  and  students.  Pleasant  work, 
hort  hours,  all  holidays  off,  yearly  vaca- 
Ion  with  pay.  good  salary.  Diploma  In  six 
nonths.  Text  books  by  Edgar  G.  Alcorn, 
'atalog  free. 
AMIHIOAN  SCHOOL  OF  6ANKINC,  164  MCLEHE  BLD.JCQLUMBUS.  0. 


Controloffrapb  "  kills'  the  finger 

ment.  When  m  use,  fingen  cannot  bend. 
Muscular  movement  DecomeseaBy  and  natural. 
Madeof  metal, adjusts  to  any  hand, and  flta  any 
round  penbolder.  A  boon  to  the  tired,  busy  writer.  Im- 
proves your  writing  from  BO  to  100  per  cent  at  once, by 
making  you  use  correct  principles.  With  It  you  can  be- 
come a  good  penman.  Send  60  cents  today  for  one,  or 
write  for  circular     AGENT9  WANTED. 

RANSOM  &  GORDON,  556  Minor  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


By  Mr.  Wesco»  penman,  Behnfce-Walker  Business  College,  Portland,  Ore. 


.^^^u<i/n^d^^4/iu^i/^       ^ 


The  Most  Practical  Proposition 
Ever  Offered  Studcfits  in  Penmanship 


'Z^^.^-ti^i^^^^  y^^z-cy- 


This  is  a  Photographic  Reduction  of  One  of  the  Twenty 


Goodycar-M^E^i^^  BVSINE^SS  FORMS 

for  the    WRITING    CLr ASS 


Packet    Contains 
Twenty   Lessons 


With  Models 


And  a  Sixteen 
Page  Pamphlet 


Receipts,  checks,  deposit  tickets,  bill  heads,  notes,  notices  of  note  due,  drafts, 
discount  tickets,  certificates  of  deposit,  indorsements,  certificate  of  stock,  in- 
voices, statements  of  account,  remittance  blanks,  envelopes,  business  letters, 
pay  rolls,   bank  drafts,   account  sales,   deed. 

of  each  written  by  twenty  of  the  World's  Greatest  Penmen.  (Worth  the 
price  as  souvenirs.) 

Contains  the  Explanation,  Instructions  for  Practice,  and  Instructions  for  Fill- 
ing Forms,  in  detail  for  each  lesson.  Intensely  interesting  for  the  student, 
and  no  brain  fag  for  the  teacher. 


Sample  packet  25  cents  postpaid. 


moQey  refnniled  if  not  satlstactorg. 


DiscoDnts  in  quantities. 


GOODYEAR-MARSHALL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

Individuals  and   private  schools,   not  already  customers,  will  please  furnish  references  to  avoid  delay. 


Do  We  Need  to 
Sai^  More  ? 
If  so,  Write  Us 


COUPON 

Goodgear-Marshall  Pub.  Co.  Date 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Enclosed  find  25c,  stamps  or  coin,  for  which  please  send  postpaid,  one 
packet  of  Goodgear-Marshall  Business  Forms  for  the  Writing  Class. 


Name Street  No. 

Cits 

Credit  Business  Educator.  State 


f^^^ud/ne^i^^^Uua^&T^      ^ 


'     r'-i-i 


^-^;rv_-i6«/-^: <?■ 


By  H.  L.  Darner,  penman,  Blair  Business  Collesre,  Spokane,  VVn. 


By  A.  R.  Burnette,   Ashland,  I 


,^^3Sud/n^d^:4/iu^ii^       * 


Prosperons  haslDess  college,  located  in  northern  Illinois 
Have  other  bnsiness— will  sell  for  about  what  furnitnre 
and  Improvements  cost.  For  partlcolars.  address,  W.  T.. 
Room  610. 3501  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.    III. 


FOR  SALE  More  than  2500  addresses  of  Busi. 
ness  Training  Schools  in  the  U.  S 
The  only  "99  per  cent  complete"  list  of  its  kind 
for  sale  at  any  price.  MORTON  E.  DAWSON. 
1236  Norwood  Street,  Chicago.  111. 


-WANTED- 


Solicitors  and  managers  for  our  branch  schools. 
Address, 

Williams  Business  College, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WANTED    ^^^^^Hnd' 

egg 
com 

expert, 
mercial 

of  well  seasoned  expen 

ence 

— one  of 

the  besl 

known  business  busi 

ness 

college 

men  in 

the  west,  strong  in  e 

■erv 

depart- 

ishes  to  buy  interest  in  big 

h-grade 

n  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Add 

ress  "LIVE  WIRE  ', 

Care  of  Business  Educator,     | 

Colu 

mbi 

3.  Ohio.     1 

Established  over  twelve  years.  Located  In  Northern 
part  Southern  States.  FopnlatloQ  of  city  50.000.  250.000 
people  ont  of  town  to  draw  from.  Capacity  to  accomo- 
date 225  students.  No  other  bnsiness  college  in  city.  Low 
rent,  new  building,  well  advertised  with  excellent  reputa- 
tion. Income  over  87.000  the  past  year.  Keason  for  selling. 
owners  lU  health,  must  seek  other  climate.  Prfce  asked. 
15000.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  the  right  party. 
Don't  write  nnless  yon  have  finance  and  want  to  bay. 
Address  (QUICK  SALE) 

Care  of  Business  Educator. 

Cotumbns.  Ohio. 


WANTED 

Washtngl 


for  a  progressive  busii 


pable  and  a  good  disciplinarian,  nne  who 
Is  ready  to  devote  his  entire  time  t-o  bnsiness— a  pnsher, 
and  one  who  has  had  experience  in  enrolling  students. 
Will  have  charge  of  office  and  superintend  Bookkeeping 
and  Penmanship  Departments— a  knowledge  of  (iregg 
shorthand  preferred  bnt  not  Indispensable,  roinmeni-e 
September  lirst.      Permanent    position    for    right    man. 


FOR  SALE 

An  established  Business  College  in  best 
city  in  Oklahoma.  Satisfactory  receipt 
guaranteed  to  a  good  business  college 
man.  Will  sell  all  or  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. Address  College,  care  The  Busi- 
ness Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WE  WANT  YOU  ! 

to  enroll  with 

The  William  Penn  Commercial 
Teachers'  Agency, 

LANCASTER.  PA. 

Fraternal  in  its  operations.     Let  us  ex- 
plain our  pla 


Write  for  information. 


OVER  1,000  DISTINCT   STYLES 

of  practical  Commercial  Script  signature  de- 
signs, head  and  tail  pieces,  trade  marks, 
etc.,  as  adapted  commercially.  Every  Ad- 
vertiser. .\rtist  Penman  and  Home  Student 
should  have  this  portfolio  for  reference. 
Edition  Limited.  50  CENTS,  POSTPAID. 
G.  R.  STUART,  Script  Specialist 
84  Park  Ave.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


A  SOLICITOR 

now  writing  $10,000  per  year  for 
the  last  three  years  desires  change 
April  1st.    Best  references. 

Address   Solicitor,  care  Busi- 
ness Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


THIS    IS    SEED    TIME 

NOW  is  the  time  to  register  with  us  for 
a  fall  eufeagement.  Whether  school  pro- 
prietor or  teacher,  do  not  xvait  until  the 
held  has  been  picked  over  before  writing 
us  Calls  are  constantly  coming  in.  and 
this  promises  to  be  a  very  busy  vear. 
WRITE  US  NOW. 

UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 
Tribune  Building  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Under  School  Management 

A  Specialist  in  Each  Department 
GOOD  POSITIONS  FOR  GOOD  TEACHERS 

National  Sctiooi  l  Teactieis'  Burean 

4810    LIBERTY    AVENUE, 
PITTTSBURGH,  PA. 


An  Unprecedented  Demand 

is  being  made  on  us  foi 

High  Schools,  Normals. 

others  are  writing  and  wiring  us      If  yon  ar 

qualified  inexperienced  teacher,  we  can  get  j 

a  position,    September  vacancies  already  on  i 

salaries  $600  to  $2,100.    An  earlv  registration  w 

us  will  pay  you. 

THE  INSTRUCTORS'  AGENCY 
MARION,    INDIANA 


ARE  YOU  A  LIVE  TEACHER 

of  commercial  branches  or  shorthand?  Would 
you  stay  with  a  school  that  was  making  money 
for  you?  We  have  a  school  that  is  growing  all 
the  time— present  enrollment  250  students  — and 
we  need  another:  good  man.  Established  19DI. 
Located  in  California.  Jfyou  can  invest  $5000 
investigate  this  school.  We  will  sell  a  one  third 
interest  and  pay  $150  salary  per  month  to  the 
right  man.  Onlv  competent  man  need  apply. 
Address.  "COMPETENT.'- care  of  The  Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    colleses 
and   schoots. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.   PRATT.  MANAGER 


E.  J.  GIBB,  Manager        C.  B.  BOWERMAW 


Gibb  Teachers*  Agency 

Onr  Slogan— SERVICE 
138  Richton  Ave.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


■THE    CENTRAL    TEACHERS^    AGENCY- 


11  recommend  100  good  commercial,  penmanship  and  shorthand  teachers  for  good  positions 
ring  the  next  few  months.  If  Il'e  //a  te  the  Teachers.'    We  want  You.    Write  ns  early. 
C.  ROGERS,  Manager  20East  Gay  Street,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


«S  I*  Iv  E>  T«:  r>  I  O     OI»P'OI«'rUIVITIE><S 

We  have  many  excellent  openings  in  the  leading  HIGH  SCHOOLS  and 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  all  over  the  United  States,  and  new  positions 
coming  in  daily.     Le  us  place  your  name  on  our  "Opportunity  Register." 
Free  enrollment. 
THE  CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY     (Incorporated)     BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


I 


HIGH  SCHOOL  POSITIONS 


More  than  three  thousand  high 
schools  now  teach  commercial 
branches.  Many  new  depart- 
ments will  be  opened  in  September,  offering  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  commercial  teachers.  A  special  folder,  explaining  the  quali- 
fications required,  will  be  sent  to  you  for  the  asking.  We  fill  the 
best  positions  in  High  Schools.  Normal  Schools,  and  Colleges.  Onr 
rush  season  is  here.    Write  us  now. 

THE    SPECIALISTS'    EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT.   Mgr 


WEBSTER  GROVES.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO 


I      FOR  GOOD  '^ 

COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 
SPE^GA^rV 


SVMMBR.  SCHOOL,  FOR  COMMER.CIALr  TEACHER  S 

We  are  preparing  for  another  krge  summer  school  class  to  be  trained  for  commercial 
teaching,  We  have  recommended  everyone  of  the  104  members  of  the  class  of  last  Ju.  y 
who  desired  a  position,  and  all  but  three  or  four  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  members  of 
this  class  have  long  since  been  placed  very  satisfactorily.  Even  the  inexperienced  ones  are 
now  being  favorably  considered  for  teaching  positions. 

Our  1913  bulletin  gives  the  particulars.    Free  copy  on  request. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 


Si.  Louis  and  Detroit — Two  Each 


Sinceourlast  ad  was  written,  we  have  sent  H.  A.  Baer  from  the  Male  High  School.  Louis- 
ville, to  the  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis:  H.  E.  Kemp  from  the  Decatur,  111..  High  School 
to  the  Yeatman  High  School,  St.  Louis:  and  C.  A.  Needles,  of  the  Tri-State  College.  Angola, 
Ind.,  and  J.  Clarence  Howell,  of  the  Wichita,  Kan.,  High  School,  to  the  Cass  Technical  High, 
School,  Detroit— all  at  an  increase  of  salary.  We  have,  of  course,  filled  other  places,  and  now 
there  are  scores  of  good  openings  listed  for  September.  Our  facilities  are  at  your  disposal. 
"No  position,  no  pay"  is  our  motto.  They  say  five  minutes' delay  made  Napolean's  Water- 
loo :   promptness  made  Wellington's  Waterloo.     It  is  up  to  you. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

(A   SPECIALTY   BY    A   SPECIALIST.) 
PROSPECT   HILL,    BEVERLY,    IVIASS. 


E.  GAYLORD,   Manager 


■.jiniiiiJii..i.i.i.i.iyj]HJiMi.mwui.mij.iia.uiiiuuiiiiiiiiiJ.j.M.ii 
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THE    LETTER 
WRITING  CLUB 


1  . 

^^^H^^  below,  and  mall  to  Mr.  Skeeli 

-^^  before  the  15th  of  this  month 

Fou  enclose  a  stamped  envelope.  Mr.  Skeeles  will 
nrn  tbe  letter  with  brief  crltk-lsms- 


CONDUCTEO    BV 

ARTHUR  G.  SKEELES. 

Principal  Commercial 

Department  High  School. 

Ellwood  City.  Pa. 


DDC 


Proposition 

FOUKTH  ARTICLE 

Your  last  letter  received,  and  I  believe  the 

Matchless  Pencil  Sharpener  is  a  jrocd  thing.    I 

have  laid  your  letter  aside,  and  a  little  later  shall 

probably  send  for  one. 

Instructions 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BASKETS 

As  the  business  man  opens  his  mail,  he  has 
before  him  two  baskets.  One  is  the  basket  in 
which  he  puts  the  letters  to  be  answered;  the 
other  is  the  waste  paper  basket.  The  basket  for 
letters  means  work— every  letter  he  puts  into  it 
must  be  attended  to.  and  that  takes  his  time,  and 
the  time  of  his  stenographer.  His  time  is  valu- 
able. He  sees  before  him  every  day  more 
things  than  he  can  possibly  get  done.  Every 
day  he  lets  pass  opportunities  for  making 
money,  because  he  has  not  time  to  attend  to 
them. 

Most  of  the  letters  in  his  mail  rttaat  be 
answered.  There  are  inquiries,  orders,  com- 
plaints, remittances— all  of  which  require 
prompt  attention.  These  are  the  very  life-blood 
of  his  business.  Your  letter  is  an  intruder.  He 
opened  it.  not  knowing  but  what  he  might  find 
an  inquiry,  or  perhaps  an  order  or  remittance— 
and  finds  instead  an  invitation  to  spend  money. 
He  must  be  convinced  quickly  that  here  is 
something  equally  as  important  as  an  inquiry  or 
an  order,  or  even  a  remittance  or  the  letter  will 
be  thrown  into  the  waste  basket. 

The  Battle  of  the  Baskets  begins  the  moment 
your  letter  is  placed  on  his  desk.  The  business 
man  is  rather  inclined  to  favor  the  waste  basket. 
Every  piece  of  mail  thrown  therein  means  one 
less  thing  to  bother  with  that  day. 

Thousands  of  letters  are  thrown  away  un- 
opened, every  day.  Many  business  men  sel- 
dom open  a  letter  that  bears  a  one-cent  stamp. 
or  that  shows  that  it  has  been  addressed  by  ma- 
chinery. Other  thousands  of  letters  are  thrown 
away  as  soon  as  opened.  And  still  other  thou- 
sands are  thrown  aside  at  the  end  of  almost 
every  paragraph.  In  fact,  the  business  man  is 
looking  for  a  chance  to  throw  your  letter  away, 
and  will  do  so  if  you  give  him  an  opportunity; 
that  is.  if  you  do  not  catch  his  attention  in  the 
first  sentence,  interest  him  in  the  second  para- 
graph, and  make  him  resolve  to  order  or  inves- 
tigate by  the  time  he  has  read  through  the 
letter. 

Your  last  letter  escaped  being  thrown  away— 
for  the  present.  But  you  can  readily  see  that  it 
will  probably  be  thrown  away  in  a  few  days. 
The  man  was  more  interested  in  the  Matchless 


Pencil  Sharpener  when  he  read  your  letter  than 
he  will  ever  oe  again.  "Procrastination  is  the 
thief  of  orders ;"  and  as  you  are  the  one  to  suffer 
by  the  theft,  you  are  the  one  who  must  prevent 
it.  After  you  have  secured  a  reading  for  your 
letter,  and  made  the  reader  want  the  Matchless 
Pencil  Sharpener,  your  problem  is  to  secure  his 
order  nun-.  If  he  puts  off  ordering  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  not  order  at  all. 

\'arious  plans  are  used  to  make  ordering  easyt 
Order  blanks,  addressed  envelopes,  postal  cards 
to  be  signed  and  returned,  are  all  methods  of  se- 
curing action  at  once.  One  firm  sends  you  a 
card  on  which  you  promise  to  pay  the  first  in- 
stallment "when  your  set  is  ready."  The  set  is 
no  doubt  ready  now.  but  this  allows  you  to 
make  up  your  mind  at  once  and  pay  the  money 
later— which  no  doubt  facilitates  both  processes. 
This  card  also  has  printed  on  it  the  date  by 
which  time  it  is  to  be  signed  and  returned. 
This  has  the  effect  of  making  you  feel  that  there 
is  need  of  hurry,  but  no  d^ubt  the  order  would 
be  accepted  if  the  card  were  returned  on  some 
other  date. 

Perhaps  as  good  a  plan  as  any  is  this,  which  is 
used  by  a  very  successful  mail  order  house; 
"Just  wrap  a  five-dollar  bill  in  this  letter,  mail  it 
to  us  in  the  enclosed  envelope,  and  the  book 
will  reach  you  by  mail  in  four  days."  Nothing 
to  write— all  you  need  is  the  money  and  the 
stamp,  and  the  order  is  sent. 

As  the  prospect  is  likely  to  hesitate  about 
sending  his  money  to  a  stranger,  the  number  of 
orders  is  greatly  increased  by  the  guarantee  of 
"Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied."  In  the  case 
of  articles  costing  several  dollars,  which  are  sold 
to  persons  of  some  means,  it  is  usual  to  send 
them  without  a  payment,  for  ten  days'  or  thirty 
days'  trial.  The  number  of  those  who  do  not 
keep  articles  ordered  in  this  way  is  very  small; 
and  if  the  money  has  been  paid,  many  persons 
will  not  trouble  to  return  the  article  and  claim  a 
refund,  even  though  the  purchase  is  of  little  or 
no  use  to  them. 

The  man  who  can  devise  a  way  to  get  the 
prospect  to  fill  out  the  order  blank,  and  then  de- 
cide whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  send  it.  will 
reap  a  fortune.  Many  a  man  who  says.  "1 
haven't  time  to  orderthis.  and  don't  need  it  very 
bad  any  way."  would  order  the  article,  if  it  were 
simply  a  matter  of  mailing  a  letter. 

IN  CONCLUSION 

Put  your  best  effort  into  this,  the  last  letter  of 
the  series  Let  the  form  of  the  letter  be  thor- 
oughly business-like.  Begin  with  a  sentence 
that  will  not  only  secure  attention,  but  that  will 
arouse  interest  in  your  proposition. 

Describe  the  Matchless  Pencil  Sharpener  so 
interestingly  that  the  letter  will  be  read  and  tell 
of  its  application  to  business  so  convincingly 
that  the  reader  will  want  it. 

Then  close  with  an  appeal  and  a  "selling 
plan"  so  compelling  that  he  will  ot&ex  right 
a  n-aX' 


DIRECTOR  AND  TREASURER 

of   largest  Commercial   College  in   North- 
west offers  his  stock  for  sale.     Reasons  satis- 
factory.   Splendid  opportunity.    Only  in- 
terested need  answer.     Invite  inspection. 
.\ddres8.  W.  C.  A.. 

Care  of  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Ornamental 
Penmanship 

BENE  GUILLABD,  f 

ChtcaSo,  111..  EnJIe- 
ood  Business  College 

Sends  peclniens  with  self- 
addressed  postal  to  atMjve 
address  for  crltu-lsms. 


Instructions. 

In  this  lesson  we  have  a  few  sentences  for  your 
careful  study  and  practice.  Notice  carefully  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  capitals  and  small  letters. 

Make  your  small  letters  quite  low.  I  believe, 
for  most  people,  a  low  running  style  of  writing 
is  far  easier  to  master  than  a  tall,  compact  hand. 
Pen  lifting  is  very  essential  in  learning  how  to 
make  small  letters.  I  frequently  lift  my  pen; 
generally  on  angles:  seldom  on  turns. 

Send  in  your  best  efforts  enclosing  a  self-di- 
rected envelope,  stamped,  and  I  will  return 
same  with  instructions  on  pen  lifting. 


PENMANSHIP  BY   MAIL 

If  you  want  to  write  better,  at  least  expense,  let 
I  en  t!  11  eally  prepared; 


fE' 

mt^^^M 

L^p^ 

I  can  make  a  good   penman  of  yon  at 
home  during  spare  time.     Write  for  my 
free  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
man."   It  contains  specimens  and  tells 
how  others  mastered  penmanship  by  my 
method.    Your  name  will  be  elegantly 
written  on  a  card  if  you  encloae  stamp, 

<5ga,;„ 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  40S  Mayer  BIdg..   Kansai  City.    Mo. 


Churchill  Simplis 
Shorthand  t^^Z;,'^- 

tern,  based  upon  the  movements  o£  our 
ordinary  longhand  writing.  The  out- 
lines are  made  with  the  fewest  possible 
angles.  The  writing  has  strength,  dash, 
and  brevity  of  outline.  Students  attain 
a  working  speed  of  100  or  more  words  a 
minute  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Examination  copy,  paper  binding,  sent 
to  teachers  upon  receipt  of  50  cents. 

CHURCHILL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 
Grand  Rapids  Michigan 


i/y  L^u?^^r/.^L.^ 


■//rT^^U  c 


'Jy  C-/ 


-rr/y^y/.^i^^i^. 


From  the  pen  of  A.  D.  Taylor,  Master  Penman  and  modest^man. 


f^i^^tid/n^dy^(/iiu:a/i^       ^ 
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See  preceding  page  for  Mr.  Guillard's  instructions. 


f^^^^ud/nedy(S^/ui:a^ii^       % 


The  portrait  above  is  an  excellent'  likeness  of 
Mr.  D.  Beauchamp,  the  Kngrosser  of  Montreal, 
Canada.  His  biography,  he  says,  is  short  like 
himself;  4  feet,  11  inches  tall.  He  is  French 
Canadian  in  nationality,  having  been  born  in 
Montreal  on  Aug.  31.  1881.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  has  done 
work  in  New  York  City  for  A.  N.  Palmer,  W.  E. 
Dennis  and  G.  DeFelice. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  does  high  grade  engrossing, 
samples  of  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  The  Business  Educator  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  He  is  especially  expert  in 
delicate  illumination  and  colore  in  gold  and 
silver.  We  have  seen  work  from  him  along 
this  line  a  little  bit  tinerthan  from  any  other 
source.  Our  only  regret  is  that  we  cannot  repro- 
duce the  delicacy  of  his  color  and  illumination. 

Why  such  a  good  looking,  capable  young 
man  as  he  should  remain  single  we  cannot  com- 
prehend, unless  his  tastes  are  too  hard  to  suit. 


Dcnnczic 


CLUB  CHAT 


IXL 


Diizic=inc 


A  splendid  list  of  subscriptions  is  at  hand 
from  T.  F.  Wright,  principal  of  the  St.  Cathar- 
ines, Ont.,  Business  College.  The  school  is  in 
a  prosperous  condition  and  gives  liigh  grade  in- 
struction, just  as  Canada  and  the  United  States 
deserve. 

A  list  of  thirty-six  subscriptions  came  Feb. 
8th,  from  W.  C.  Wollaston,  proprietor  of  the 
Port  Huron,  Michigan,  Business  University. 
His  attendance  is  already  past  the  century  mark 
this  school  year,  being  the  largest  number  he 
has  thus  far  enrolled,  indicating  that  the  people 
of  Michigan  are  appreciating  the  splendid  in- 
struction his  school  offers. 

J.  D.  Carter,  of  the  Mankato,  Minn.,  Commer- 
cial College,  favors  us  with  subscriptions  from 
time  to  time.  He  is  a  fine  young  man  and 
writes  a  fine  hand.  He  is  in  every  way  deserv- 
ing of  the  success  he  is  enjoying. 


FOR     SALE. 

High  grade  Business  College.  Located 
in  the  commercial  center  of  the  most  pros- 
perous valleys  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Fine 
equipment,  good  attendance.  Best  of 
reasons  for  selling.    Price  very  reasonable. 

Andress. 

WESTERN    SCHOOL. 

Care  Business   Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR     SALE. 

I'p  to-date  Businees  College  in  a  large 
Eastern  city.  Fine  opportunity  for  live 
man.  Will  show  profit  and  good  reason 
for  selling. 

Address, 

NO.     44, 
Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio 


By  Frank  Krupp.  Austin,  Minn.,  pupil  of  A.  W.  Dakin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y,,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  high  praise  as  a  penman,  teacher  and  man. 


^:24e'^'-Z^^^52--«>^^-Z-^^-Z^-«2^^  i75i^is'7j<^<?'Z-<;^:?>?'Z^.,£.,£-;S2i^ 
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A.C  SffC£l£S 


THE  GMEINER  OBLIQUE  PEN-HOLDER.        A  PEN  YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO    "GRIP". 

Sc'lentllicaUy  luolileil  tii  (.-ontorm  to  shape  of  lingers,    Held  without 


A.  d.  GMEINER. 


Designed  by  a  professional  penman  of  long  i 
perience.     The  grooves    cause    it  to  take  natu 
fTHUMB    FITS    HERE     H"""'""  between  the  nngers.   Insnrlne  a   pre 
FinuiTlo     lll..^     nuixu     p„5,it,|„n  of  the  hand,  when  nseil  bv  besimiers. 

(Ilspenslble  to  professi.>nal  penmen,  fur  Mnest  w 
7  and  10  inch  leneth.    PRICE.  »1.(I0. 
208  DE  KALB  STREET, 


NORRISTOWN,  PA. 


This  Summer  Training  School 

for  commercial  teachers— Bowling  Green  Business  LTniversity,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.— receives  over  400  apjilications  a  year  for  commercial  teachers. 
It  is  located  near  Mammoth  Cave,  midway  between  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville. The  next  session  opens  July  1.  Its  literature  sent  free,  if  this 
magazine  is  mentioned. 
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By  H.  B.  Lehman,  Central  High  School,  St.  Lonis,  No.   These  signatures  contain  a  touch  of  individuality  and  professionalism  not  often  seen  in  one 
and  the  same  product.    The  border  exercises  are  excellent  for  students.    Study  relationship  (»f  lines  and  harmony  of  curves. 
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Commercial  script  by  F.  \V.  Martin,  Engrosser,  Boston,  Mass. 


I   A  STRYKER,  Penmanship  Studio.  Kearney,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE 

High-grade  Business  College  in  Penn'a  manu- 
facturing town.  Established  H  years.  Beautitul. 
well  equipped  rooms.  No  other  school  in  town. 
Low  rent.  Large  enrollment.  Sacrifice  on  ac- 
count of  poor  health.  $2,200  on  easy  terms 
Books  shown  to  prospective  buyer  which  will 
show  large  profits. 

Address.  "SOUARE   DEAL" 
Care  Business  Educator,  Coliinibus.  Ohio. 


WOULD  YOU 


your  friends 

e    wherein  it 

$100    Type- 

ade.  if  we  would 

oyou  Free  of  One 

Cent  off  Cost   for  you  to 

keep  forever  as  your  own  ? 

postal  card.     -' 


rticulara. 


EMERSON  TYPEWRITER  CO..   Box  173  Woodstock.  III. 


I  send  you  copies  fresh  from  my  pen  and 
criticize  your  work  myself.  Circulars  and  testi- 
monials from  students  free.   Send  for  them  today. 

A.  W.  KIMPSON 

AMARILLA,  TEXAS 


PENMAN'S   SUPPLIES. 

The  best  blank  anil  printed  ii.niu-  and  bird  cards  ei 
redneed  In  prlees.  My  latest  ulrenlar  tells  hiiw  tii 
cards  by  Pan-el  Post.     Send  tc.r  It  and  samples. 

Mr.  MoBKK. 

3    HAWTHORNE    AVENUE  WEST    VIEW, 


Resolutions,    Testimo- 
nials, Memorials,  Etc. 
ENGROSSED 
'■■   Heraldry  and  Illumina- 
tion Diplomas  Filled 

H.  W.  STRICKLAND 

Springfield,  Mass. 


By  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Cronse,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  21st  Ave,  Iiitermecliate  School. 

■  MiiyijjjlJl^jlHi|^OIII,Miliy^l|.|Mliyilll\IIIIIM 


I  will  write  your  PADflC 
name  on  one  dozen  UMHIIO 
for  15  cents. 

I    will    give   free    a   pack    of 
samples   and    send    terms   to 
asents  with  each  order. 

AGEIfTS    WAHTEP 

BLANK    CARDS   iarr^no^^*'    Tn^U^^a^Set'. 

Hand    cut.    Come    in    17    ditterent    colore.    Sample    100 
1,000    by    expreea,    75c.    Card     Circular 


J  postpaid,  a5c  LeKb  for  more.  Ink,  OloBsy  Black 
or  Very  Best  White,  ISo.  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Fen  Hold- 
er, lUc.  GlllotfH  No.  1  Pens,  10c.  per  doi .  Le»aona  In 
Card  Writing.    Circular  for  stamp 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  176.  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA. 
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A  Taylor- like  combination  from  the  facile  pen  of  D.  C.  Sapp.  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  College. 


and  we  want  to  send  evidences  of  our 
skill  in  Designing  and  Engrossing  to 
every  school  manager  contemplating  a 
new  Letter  Head  or  Advertising  Cut. 
Submit  your  pencil  suggestion  for  our 
ideas  and  estimate. 

M.    A.    ALBIN 

McTavish  Bus.  Col.  Edmonton.  Alta, 

CANADA 


mOH  GRADE 


DIPLOMASane 
CERTinCATES, 


— *3^i^->-— 


We  furnish  Diplomas  for  all  kinds  of  schools, 
of  the  best  quality  and  at  the  lowest  cost.  Ark- 
nvial  Catalog  now  ready.  It  will  show 
some  new  designs  including  a  pocket  diploma. 
See  it  before  you  buy  your  supply.  A  Booklet 
of  Made-to-Order  Diplomas,  sent  on  request. 

Art  Et^^f-ossifv^*  Orders  solicited 
for  engrossed  Kesohitions,  Memorials,  etc. 
Strictly  highest  grade  workmanship,  prompt  de- 
livery, reasonable  prices.  Illustrated  booklet 
free. 

HOWARD   &  BROWN 

ENGROSSING DIPLOMAS 


ROCKLAND.  MAINE 


"Only  4S  minutes  from  Broadway " 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Attend  the  Ronish  Penmanship,  Pen 
Art,  Business,  Civil  Service,  Short- 
hand, Typewriting,  Preparatory,  and 
Commercial  Teachers'  School.  Tuition 
$8.00  monthly.  Board  |1.75  weekly. 
The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  East. 
Positions  Guaranteed  to  our  Graduates 
at  $'J0  to  $l."iO  a  month  to  start.  For 
further  Particulars  address 

A.  W.  H.  RONISH 

17  Academy  St.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Resolutions  Engrossed 

From  $5.00  Up. 

FRAME  OR  BOOK  FORM. 

Send  Manuscript    for   Estimate. 

Twelve   Years   Experience  Profes- 
sional Engrossing  in  New  York, 
Pittsburg  and  Chisago. 

High  Class  Work  Only 
C.  W.  NORDER 

MORGAN  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


The  original  was  22x28,  illuminated  and  engrossed  by  1.  P.  Mensch,  principal.  Mountain 
State  Business  College,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Mensch  does  exceptionally  fine  work  for  one 
who  does  engrossing  for  a  side  line  rather  than  as  a  regular  business.  There  are  indeed  few 
school  proprietors  who  can  equal  him  in  the  above  line  of  work.  We'd  be  glad  to  have  some 
other  school  man  show  us  his  hand.  Of  course  the  original  color  effects  and  illumination  do  not 
show  in  this  reproduction.    Why  are  there  not  more  Jubilee  Jambarees  ? 


!illiai#tflWWlltlMllMllliNilllliillltVHItllWtill!IIH^ 
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^anrapG^mmait^ojy  our  hearty  <^n6j;^ 

o<?  c>y:>iS5iroitrbccp  5ppi?cjation.  cj-^w  many 
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lac 


DC 


DESIQNIWG 

and 

ENGROSSING 

By 

E.  L.  BROWN. 

Rockland.  Me. 

Send  self-addressed 

postal  for  criticism. 

1  stamps  for  return 

of  specimens. 


3DC 


DC 


DESIGNING  AND  ENGROSSING 


Engrossed  Resolution's: 

Lay  otT  your  design  on  a  sheet  of  Bristol 
board  about  17x22,  First  draw  vertical  centre 
line  and  make  all  parts  of  design  "balance*' to 
either  side  of  said  line. 

The  most  elaborate,  the-efore  the  most  inter- 
estine  part,  of  this  design,  is  the  word  '*  Where- 
as." The  decorative  scroll  work  extends 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  design  and  contains 
much  careful  drawing.  As  explained  in  last 
month's  lesson,  make  a  small  rough  pencil 
sketch,  suggesting  relative  size  of  prominent 
lines,  style  of  lettering  and  color  values.  When 
this  is  done  transfer  sketch,  enlarged,  to  the 
sheet  of  cardboard.  Draw  in  detail  the  scroll 
worK  prominent  lines  and  emblems.  Next 
letter  prominent  lines,  outline  scroll  work,  etc., 
using  water-proof  India  ink.  Study  color  val- 
ues before  applying  the  washes,  fse  shades  of 
Payne's  gray,  following  directions  for  brush- 
work  given  in  the  last  month's  lesson.  The 
cross  and  crown  is  in  red  and  gold  also  the  hel- 
met and  cross.  Note  the  careful  modeling  on 
scroll  work. 

This  design  is  full  of  good,  usable  ideas  for 
engrossers  and  you  will  find  it  worthy  of  careful 
imitation. 

The  only  way  to  properly  test  your  skill  is  to 
copy    the     specimen     completely.      All    parts 


should  be  relatively  good,  full  of  harmony  and 
artistic  feeling,  this  to  includes  the  script,  letter- 
ing, decorative  designing  and  brush  work. 
Send  us  your  work  for  criticism  and  as  an  in- 
ducement for  special  efforts,  we  will  give  the 
one  sending  us  the  best  copy  of  this  lesson 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  original  pen  and  wash 
drawing  of  last  month's  lesson. 


F 
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n      BOOK  REVIEWS      Q 

I*     'I  11— ini— II  11     1 1 

"Banbing"  of  the  Moore  &  Miner  series  of 
Bookkeeping  by  Geo  \V.  Miner,  published  by 
Ginn  &  Company.  Boston,  New  York.  Chicaeo 
and  London,  price  60  c,  is  the  title  of  the  latest 
revised  edition  of  this  book.  Contains  104 
pages,  substantially  bound  in  art  linen,  and  well 
printed  on  high  grade  paper.  It  appears  to  be 
well  arranged,  concise,  complete,  practical  and 
up-to-date.  It  contains  many  business  forms 
such  as  are  used  in  banking. 


EXAMS 


Burlington,  Vt,.  Feb.  2o,  191,S 
BnsiNESs  Educator. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen : 

Accompanying  is  a  set  of  questions  I  used 
at  our  mid-year  exams.  I  am  very  much  in 
doubt  about  such  examinations  in  penmanship. 
I  keep  all  the  daily  work  of  my  students  in  loose 
leaf  books  for  their  marks  from  month  to  month. 
I  wonder  if  any  one  else  is  troubled  over  "mid- 
years" in  penmanship? 

Very  sincerely. 
Irving  V.  Cobt.bigh, 
High  School. 


We  give  the  above  for  what  it  may  convey  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  suggest  something  bet- 
ter—Editor. 


Penmanship 


FIRST  SEMESTERS  1912.13 

I.  Stale  fully  the  position  (a)  of  the  body,  (b) 
of  the  right  arm,  (c)  of  the  lingers  of  the  right 
hand,  and  (d)  of  the  penholder  in  a  correct  writ- 
ing position. 

2  How  many  principal  movements  are  there 
in  penmanship?    Name  and  illustrate  each. 

3.  Make  a  continuous  direct  oval  two  lines 
high  across  the  page.  Indicate  by  an  arrow  the 
direction  of  the  movement. 

4.  Write  the  alphabet  in  capitals. 

5.  Make  the  reverse  oval  two  lines  high  and 
ten  times  round:  join  this  on  the  right  by 
another  similar  movement  and  soon  across  the 
page. 

6.  Write  the  alphabet  in  small  letters  sepa- 
rated from  each  other. 

7.  Make  the  double  circle  in  a  count  of  twen- 
ty for  capital  C:  forcapitalE:  forcapital  B.  In- 
dicate by  arrows  direction  of  each  circle. 

8.  Write  the  capitals  commencing  with  the 
first  stroke  of  M. 

9.  What  errors  are  commonly  made  in  writ- 
ing the  following:  Small  I?  Capital  L?  Cap- 
ital M?  Capital  A?  Small  g?  Capital  P? 
Small  o?  Write  each  of  foregoing  letters  as  you 
think  it  should  be. 

10.  Why  do  we  not  use  shading  in  business 
writing? 

II.  Copy  the  following:  Burlington,  Vt., 
Jan.  mis. 

This  is  a  sample  of  my  business  penmanship 
at  Edmunds  High  School. 
1234587890 

Signature. 


THE  STUDENT'S  MIND  SHOULD  BE 
FREE   FROM  CLINKERS 


Bad  coal  makes  clinkers  in  the  furnace,  so  that  it  does  not  work  well.  And,  poor  food,  as  fuel  for  the 
body,  clogs  the  system  to  the  great  detriment  of  all  its  functions. 

The  mind,  too,  has  its  functions.  If  it  does  not  operate  perfectly,  there  are  too  many  clinkers  in  the  way; 
too  many  facts  unclassified  ;  too  many  premises  unrelated,  and,  therefore,  leading  to  no  conclusion  ;  too  many 
thoughts  that  do  not  tit  together  ;  too  much  knowledge  and  not  enough  wisdom  ;  in  short,  too  much  rubbish  in 
the  attic  ! 

Now,  apply  this  thought  to  the  matter  of  text-books.  A  te.xt-book  is  a  tool  for  a  teacher  to  use  for  a  psy- 
chological purpose.  It  must  be  built  on  correct  psychological  principles  or  it  will  not  suit  the  purpose.  It 
must  impart  ideas  that  are  so  related  thr.t  they  all  fit.  How  they  fit  and  where  they  apply  must  be  apparent. 
Analyze  any  one  of  our  text-books  ;  open  it  at  random  and  pursue  this  course  of  reasoning.  When  you  reach 
the  end  of  the  chapter  you  will  realize  completeness.  No  statement  has  been  made  that  was  not  utilized  in 
producing  the  general  result.  Nothing  is  uncertain,  hazy,  indefinite.  In  other  words,  there  are  no  clinkers. 
The  student's  mind  is  clear,  and  is  kept  clear;  not  because  the  clinkers  have  been  cleared  out,  but  because 
nothing  has  been  put  in  that  will  make  clinkers. 

It  is  the  absence  of  the  clinker  element  that  makes  a  text-book  practical.  If  all  the  rubbish  contained  in 
some  impractical  text-books  was  consolidated  into  clinkers  and  thrown  out,  there  wouldn't  be  much  left.  Ex- 
amine any  one  of  our  te.xt-books  and  see  if  you  can  find  anything  to  throw  out.     Catalogue  free. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

EUCLID   AVENUE   AND   18TH    STREET  CLEVELAND,   OHIO 
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Grace  from  the  pen  of  W.  E.  Dennis,  357  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  whose  soul  affinity  must  be  a  most  graceful  and  charming  creature. 

Lehman's    Standard    Penmanship  YOU   CAN   MAKE   $SSSSSS$S 


aplete  course  of  progressiv 
logically  arranged  lessons  in  Standard  Penman- 
ship. Difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  sug- 
gestive analysis.  It  is  a  good  text  book  on  writ- 
ing for  the  teacher,  and  offers  a  superior  course 
of  lessons  for  the  student.  62  pages.  2.5c.  Speci- 
men pages  free. 

H.   B.   LEHMAN 
Central  High  School  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Bv  lettering  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.    It  i 
(lur  Improved  Lettering  Fens 

PRACTICAL  LETTERIHG  OUTFIT 

gether  Willi  two  shades  of  Lelteriiicr  Ii 


sy  t( 


(1(1  RAPID,  CLEAN-CUT  LETTIRIHG  wi 

Mild  ;s  -siK 


piisWs=Nfe;^^M( 


listing  cif  :i  .Mil 

sample  .Sliow  Card,  instructidns,  tigures  ;iiid 
:d|)halifts.  >ent  prepaid  at  tlie  special  introductory 
price  of  SI  00 

COLOR-PLATE  COMPEMDIUM,  72  pages,  8.\11, 
c<mi|)leti-  iiislriictor  for  the  Lettering  I'eu.  ijre- 
paid,  $1.00.  .Modem  Sliow  Card  Lettering,  De- 
signs, Ktc,  144  pages,  6x9  for  Pen  and  Brush,  Prepaid,  $1.00  .Ml  goods  guaranteed  first-class  and 
relialile.    Ct)iiiplete  catalogue  free.     Address, 

HEWTOB   AUTOMATIC   SHADING   PEM  COMPAHY,    Dept.   F,  PaBTIAC,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


3E    t^ARK 


ENGROSSING  PRINTS. 


I  have  had  t 
graved   six 


my  most  elaborately  engrossed  Resolutions 
and  Memorials,  prints  of  which  (6x9 
inches)  I  am  pleased  to  offer  postpaid  for 
25  cents. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO.  Scranlon,  Pk.. 


tnall  and  spet'lal  pen  free. 

FRANCIS    B.  COURTNEY 

DETROIT,    MICH. 


,|ETEB1LINK 
(EMSSIill 

WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 

Thk  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pena  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  aoc.) 
The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing,  etc. 
(2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 

These  laks  write  black  from  the  pen 

point  and  Bt»y  black  forever ;  proof  to 

age,  air,  Bnaeblne,  chemlcalB  and  Are. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  supply 

these  tnka,  send  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfm  , 
271  Ninth  St.  Brqolvi,  N.  Y. 


BOX  G   492 


Samples  for  Trial 


12  pens,  assorted  patterns 
for  all  styles  of  writing  sent 
postpaid  on   recept  of  10c. 

Your    hand   writing    is   a   part  of 

your  personality  and  you  need 

a  pen  that  fits  yourself. 

Spencerian  Pen  Co. 


349  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 


e:ste:rbrook^s  pe^ns 

■•  K«»y  io  write  with.  ■  Hard  to  use  up. 

CORRECT  DESIGN        UNIFORM  TEMPER        DURABILITY 

150    STYLrES 


A  1  PKOFBSSIONAI.  TBXT  WkITEBS  453  BUSINESS  AND   COLI-BOl 

Fine  pointed  and   elaa-     Made  in  S  widths   and   with      With   fine  and   extra  fine 
tic  for  card  writine  long  point  to  both  left  pointa,    E  1  a  »  t  i  c  and 

and  right  smooth  writine 


CSTCRBROOK    STEEL    PEN    MF^G.     CO. 


26  JOHN  »X..  n.  T.  CITT 


CAMDCN,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Engrossing  represents  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection attained  in  the  penman's  art. 

It  was  begun  far  back  in  the  past— many  years 
before  Guttenberg  invented  movable  type  for 
printing.  The  Monks  reached  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  engrossing  in  the  books  they  pre- 
pared. Engrossing  is  centuries  old,  and  un- 
doubtedly will  exist  in  one  form  or  another  for 
centuries  to  come,  or  as  long  as  fine  art  is  appre- 
ciated. All  who  incline  tO'wards  the  artistic  will 
make  no  mistake  in  mastering  it,  as  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  and  profitable  occupation. 


wvm 


REPRODUCED  FROM 
PENNA-NSHIPand 

ciKGRgSSEDC^E^: 


:^ii 


Teri^tEkg.O^ 

DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRHTORS 

BNQRTTS^RS 

^LUMBU5,  Ohio 


No  penman,  teacher  or  student  of  penmanship 
can  do  a  better  thing  than  acquire  at  least  a 
small  penmanship  library.  From  it  inspiration 
and  help  will  be  drawn  that  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  cost.  The  publishers  of  this  Journal 
endeavor  to  supply  any  book  on  penmanship 
that  is  published. 

The  Zaner  Method  ot  Arm  Movement 
Writing  Complete  Planiial.  is  C.  P.  Zaner's 
latest  and  best  work  on  practical  business  writ- 
ing. Contains  the  most  complete  course  of 
copies  and  instructions  for  the  teacher  or  for  the 
learner.  112  pages  8x8  inches  in  size.  Cloth 
81.00.  paper  cover  50c  postpaid. 

The  Zaner  Method  of  Arm  Movement 
Writing  Manual,  by  C  P.  Zaner.  contains 
most  of  the  copies  and  instruction  that  appear  in 
the  larger  work  mentioned  above.  It  is  especi- 
ally adapted  for  the  student,  whether  in  school 
or  at  home.  This  work  is  used  largely  in  com- 
mercial colleges,  high  schools,  etc.,  and  un- 
doubtedly is  the  best  work  published  for  such 
use.  144  pages,  4x8  inches  in  size.  25c  post- 
paid.   Special  price  in  quantities 

Modern  Business  Penmanship,  by  E.  C. 
Mills,  is  a  book  of  76  pages  containing  a  com- 
plete course  of  lessons  in  accurate  business 
writing,  such  as  has  made  Mr.  Mills  famous. 
The  instructions  are  to  the  point.    Postpaid  3Bc. 

Lessons  in  Penmanship,  by  C.  E.  Doner, 
presents  a  very  complete  course  in  practical 
business  penmanship  intended  for  business, 
high,  normal  and  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  for 
home  students.  The  author  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  penman  and  teacher.  The  book 
contains  96  pages  4x8  inches.    Postpaid  40c. 

One  Hundred  Writing  Lessons,  by  H. 
W.  Flickinger.  A  very  valuable  work  for  all 
who  wish  to  become  finished  professional  pen- 
men. Mr.  Flickinger  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  penmen  and  teachers. 
Postpaid  SI  .00. 

Muscular  Movement  Writing,  by  C.  A. 
Faust,  contains  a  very  helpful  course  of  copies 
and  instruction.    The    author  has  taught    pen- 


manship for  many  years  and  this  book  gives  the 
results  of  his  experience.  Filled  with  ideas  and 
valuable    points.    Postpaid  25c. 

Lessons  and  Lectures  on  Penmanship, 
by  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  material  on  penmanship  subjects— too 
much  to  be  overlooked  by  anyone  who  desires 
to  be  well  informed  on  penmanship  matters. 
Contains  208  pages,  and  1000  illustrations. 
Bound  in  boards.    Postpaid  SI. 50. 

The  Penmanship  Dictionarr  or  Word 
Hook,  contains  over  three  thousand  words  ar- 
ranged to  help  penmanship  teachers  and  pen- 
manship students.  To  illustrate,  if  you  desire 
to  practice  on  words  "containing  the  small  letter 
"s,"  the  book  presents  a  number  of  words,  such 
as  crisscross,  assures,  assessors,  assassins,  etc. 
Each  letter  in  the  alphabet  is  thus  treated,  long 
words  for  special  practice,  loop  letter  combina- 
tions, sentences,  a  list  of  nearly  five  hundred 
geographical  names,  difficult  names  for  business 
combinations,  words,  etc.    Price  postpaid  15c. 

The  Ken-  Education  in  Penmanship,  by 
L.  H.  Hausam.  A  book  that  should  be  read  by 
all  mterested  in  penmanship.  Thought-provok- 
ing and  helpful.  Contains  138  pages  5Ux7Vi. 
bound  in  boards.     Postpaid  SI. 00. 

The  Madarasz  Book,  Contains  the  best 
penmanship  executed  by  L.  Madarasz,  who  was 
considered  the  finest  penman  that  has  ever 
lived.  How  he  wrote,  how  he  taught,  etc..  are 
fully  explained— jusl  the  things  young  penmen 
who  aspire  to  be  masters  should  know.  It  will 
be  many  years  before  another  book  the  equal  of 
this  in  charm  and  skill  is  produced.  80  pages, 
SHxli;^  inches,  many  full-page  specimens. 
Paper  binding  81.00,  cloth  82.00,  half  morocco 
83.00  and  full  morocco  S5.00.    All  postpaid. 

The  Xew  Spencerian  Compendium  ot 
Penmanship.  This  greatest  of  all  penman- 
ship compendiums  was  issued  in  eight  parts, 
each  part  containing  nine  penmanship  plates 
9x12  inches  in  size.  The  pen  work  on  these 
plates  represents  the  highest  skill  attained  by 
the  Spencerian  authors  when  in  their  prime. 
Parts  three  and  seven  are  now  out  of  print, 
but  a  limited  number  of  the  six  remaining 
parts  can  be  furnished.  Any  one  part  postpaid 
80c.  All  of  the  six  remaining  parts  82.50  post- 
paid. 

Artistic  Alphabets,  by  C.  C,  Canan.  con- 
tains a  collection  of  high  grade  alphabets  in 
business  and  artistic  penmanship,  specimens  of 
pen  lettering,  flourishing  and  pen  drnwinir.   Mr. 


penmanship   genius. 


Canan    was  known    as 
50c  postpaid. 
New  Zanerian  Alphabets,  by  C.  P.  Zaner 

if-h'l'.i    H'i'.il'i'''.*''^  mostvaluable  book  pub- 
cloth. 


lished    devoted    to   lettering   ^„ 

Contains  191  pages  and  is  bound 
Postpaid  81.50. 
aP'i"^1  Sf  P''""-'.shing,  by  C.  P.  Zaner. 
starts  at  the  begmning.  showing  the  student 
how  to  niake  the  simplest  strokes  and  exercises, 
and  finishes  with  a  great  variety  of  designs,  dis- 
playing the  highest  degree  of  skin  yet  attained 
in  this  fascinating  art.    Postpaid  75c. 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship. 
by  C.  P.  Zaner.  presents  a  very  thorough  and 
interesting  course  in  ornamental  writing.  Con- 
sidered the  best  book  of  the  kind  published 
Bound  in  boards.    Postpaid  81.00. 

Zanerian  .Script  Alphabets,  by  C  P 
Zaner,  contains  the  greatest  variety  of  styles  of 
writing  ever  presented  in  book  form.  This 
book  IS  a  very  valuable  one  for  all  who  wish  to 
thoroughly  master  penmanship.  It  contains 
116  pages  9x12  inches  in  srze.  Bound  in  cloth 
82.50  postpaid. 

.,  ^/.'^o*,"^'*  'o  f ''etching  from  Nature, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner.  is  a  book  for  those  desiring  to 
learn  to  sketch  from  nature  with  pen  and  pencil 
Ihe  instructions  are  plain,  interesting,  enjoy- 
able. The  work  contains  62  pages  6V„x9.  Over 
fifty  illustrations  madedirect  from  nature.  Bound 
in  Hexible  art  linen.    Postpaid  SI. 00. 

The  Pen  Art  Portoflio.  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a 
portfolio  85-8Xll5g  inches,  comprising  pen  and 
pencil  studies,  nature  sketches,  portraits, 
sketches  from  life,  figure  drawings,  animal  pic- 
tures, headings  and  initials,  designs  and  title 
pages.  A  book  for  all  who  wish  to  learn  to  draw 
objects,  make  portraits,  originate  initials,  head- 
ings and  title  pages;  create  designs  and  illus- 
trate advertisements  and  books.  It  is  a  modern 
cyclopedia  of  pen  art.     Postpaid  81.00. 

Progress,  a  large  design  known  as  C.  P. 
Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flourishing.  It  is  on  the 
finest  of  plate  paper  22x28  inches,  and  the  orig- 
inal is  valued  at  8100.00.  Mailed  in  tube  post- 
paid BOc. 

The  Progress  of  Penmanship,  is  a  large 
design  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  22x28  inches,  present- 
ing the  history  of  penmanship  in  a  nutshell.  A 
very  beautiful  and  valuable  design  and  the 
original  is  valued  at  8500.00.  Mailed  in  tube 
postpaid  50c. 

Address  all  orders  to 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  Columbus,  O 
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Have   Purpose  Get   Some^where 

Should    a    school    bookkeeping   course    teach  bookkeeping  as  it  is  actually  practiced  or  should  it  teach 
something  radically  different  from  the  real  thing? 

Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy  presents  the  work  to  the  learner  just  as  the     j: 
work  is  done  by  the  bookkeeper. 

Quotation  from  Letter  of  a  Leading  Certified  Accountant  : 

"It  is  free  from  the  usual  descriptions  of  century  old  business  methods  and  procedure  usually 
employed  by  the  theoretical  writers  of  business  textbooks,  to  illustrate  to  the  unfortunate  student 
the  conditions  of  today.  The  book  is  replete  with  the  latest  and  best  methods  now  employtd  in  the 
business  world,  and  the  manner  of  presentation  is  clear,  sharp,  and  didactic." 

From  a  Prominent  and  Capable  Educator  : 

"  It  is  pedagogical.  It  establishes  such  a  clear  line  of  reasoning  that  our  youngest  pupils  com- 
prehend it  without  difficulty,  and  are  able  to  make  very  satisfactory  progress.  It  covers  the  subject 
in  a  direct,  concise  manner,  drilling  sufficiently  on  each  principal  to  make  it  clearly  understood, 
without  wasting  the  time  of  the  student  in  doing  unnecessary  work.  Our  pupils  find  it  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  it  holds  their  interest  to  a  remarkable  degree.'' 
Why  is  an  argument  needed  for  a  bookkeeping  course  that  gives  the  student  exactly  the  training  to  lit 
him  to  keep  books  according  to  modern  practice  v 

MAKE  US  PROVE  to  your  satisfaction  that  Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy  is  a  better  work  to 
us-  in  your  school  than  any  other  publication  on  this  subject.     We  will  do  It  II  you  will  give  us  the  chance. 


-r^T. /-r^mJ^u^So.     "-=     BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Advanced  Shorthand  Classes  \ 

DICTATION  STUDIES 

places  the  acquiring  of  speed  on  a  seientitic  basis.  It  is  a  text  lor  tlie  student  and  pro- 
vides a  systematic  course  of  study  and  practice  to  taice  the  place  of  the  haphazard  dicta- 
tion that  has  always  proved  so  discouraging  to  the  student.  A  scientific  development  is 
Just  as  important  during  this  part  of  the  course  as  during  the  earlier  part. 

STENOGRAPHER'S  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

is  a  training  course  in  otiice  methods.  Any  business  house  selling  filing  devices  or  any 
kind  of  ollice  appliance  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  free  all  the  descriptive  matter  you 
need  or  desire.  Don't  buy  any  so-called  course  that  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  collection 
of  this  kind  of  material,  arranged  for  reference.  Use  Stenographer's  Business  Practice 
and  you  will  have  a  practical  training  course,  arranired  for  daily  work  in  the  school  room. 


LYONS  m.  CARNAHAN 

623  S.  Wabash,  Chicago  1133  Broadway,  New  York 
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The  Machines 
Make   the    Positions 

OIT  still  a  minute — just  one  minute.  There, 
^  while  you  were  sitting  still,  a  new  Remington 
Typewriter  began-  work  in  some  business  office, 
for  we  make  and  sell  a  machine  a  minute. 

Don't  you  see  th*at  there  is  a  position  a 
minute  waiting  for  someone  compete'nt  to  fill  it? 

Remington  machines  are  making  positions 
faster  than  any  other  typewriter,  therefore  it 
pays  students  to  learn  the  Remington, 

Remington 

Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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Touch  Typewriting  Made  Easy 

NEW  AND   ORIGINAL   METHOD 

Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  in 
your  Typewriting  Department? 

Why  not  make  your  department  a  genuine  touch 
department  ? 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting 

will  do  this  for  you. 


BLISS  SYSTEM    OF    BOOKKEEPING 

All  transactions  are  performed  with  actual  business 
offices,  where  the  student  gets  an  actual  training  and 
experience.  Business  men  today  demand  the  finished 
and  experienced  accountant.  The  BLISS  SYSTEM 
affords  the  office  experience. 

The  Folder  System  is  designed  especially  for  small 
classes,  night  schools,  etc. 

NATIONAL  DICTATION  BOOK 

with  Shorthand  Notes 

Do  not  place  your  order  for  Dictation  Books  until   you 
have  examined  the  National. 


The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Co., 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN. 


AUDITING 

Be  An  Accountant  and  Auditor 


The  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute  is  pre- 
paring hundreds  of  persons  for  work  as  account- 
ants.     Students  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT 
Accounting    and    Auditing,    Factory    Cost 
Accounting,  Corporation  Accounting 
and   Finance,    Business   Law,     Ad- 
vanced   Bookkeeping,    and 
Accounting  Systems 

These  courses  prepare  for  high  grade  office 
and  factory  accounting  positions,  for  expert  ac- 
counting practice,  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in 
any  State,  and  for  teaching  higher  accounting. 
Reasonable  rates.  Satisfaction  assured.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

Gel   Instruction  from   a  Specialist. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1425  ARCH  STREET,     PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


"There  is  a  Reason" 


0 


UR  "20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting"  was  issued  fi-om  the  press  in  the  summer  of 
1912.  During  the  present  year  it  has  been  adopted  by  luindreds  of  scliools  and  studied  by  more 
than  40,000  students. 


The  reason  for  this  great  popularity  is  because  it  presents  the  correct  principles  of  bookkeeping 
and  accountancy  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  can  understand  them.  It  is  arranged  to  relieve  the 
teacher  of  as  much  unnecessary  work  as  possible  and  yet  give  the  student  the  very  best  course  in  book- 
keeping. It  is  simple,  interesting  and  practical  and  when  completed  gives  the  student  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  sufficient  practice  to  insure  accuracy  in  applying  tiiis  knowledge. 

If  you  are  interested  in  an  up-to-date  text  that  presents  the  principles  advocated  by  modern 
bookkeepers  and  accountants  investigate  this  course  before  selecting  the  text  to  be  used  with  your 
next  class. 

We  will  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  with  you. 


SoutH  "  Western    PublisKin^    Company 

Cincinna.ti«  Ohio 
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In  Multitude  of  Counselors 
there  is  Safety.-^'"""'-"^^- 

If  you  arc  chosing  a  system  of 
shorthand,  take  counsel  of  many. 
Every'onc  thinks  he  knows  something 
about  it, and  the  first  comer  is  about 
as  likely  to  guide  you  wrong  as  right. 
But  if  you  persist  in  asking  counsel 
>ou  will  soon  find  that 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography 

is  most  widely  approved.  Fifty- 
seven  years  of  successful  service  has 
proved  its  worth. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  lead- 
ing shorthand  reporters  think  about 
it,  and  what  the  foremost  schools 
have  to  say,  write  to  the  publishers. 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
cincinnati.  ohio. 

Benn  Pitman.  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Howard.  Fresidetil. 


Gillotfs  Pens 


The  Most  Perfect  of  Pent 


PRINCIPALITY    PEN,    No.   1 


-     O     CllLOTT'S 


■IM 


VICTORIA  PEN,    No.    303 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F. 


Gillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting:  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Extensively  imitated,  bul  never  equalled.  Gillotl's  Pens 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD    BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Gilloti  (Si  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  ®.  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


THe   Metropolitan   Series 
of  Commercial  Texts 

The  Metropolitan  Series  of  Text  Books  for  Commercial  Schools    and  Commer- 
cial Departments  is  the  product  of  forty  years'  experience  in 
educating  young  people  for  business. 


COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC,  including  elementary 
arithmetic.  Beginning  with  Percentage,  an  un- 
usually complete  and  practical  book,  292  pages, 
cloth. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING.  A  new  and  original 
treatment  of  the  subject,  102  pages,  one-half  cloth. 

Exercise  Pad  supplementing  the  above  text  with 
a  budget  ol  exercises  to  be  prepared  by  the 
student. 

Blank  Book.    A  ruled  letter  book  for  students'  use. 

BUSINESS  LAW.  A  very  teachable  book,  each  section 
of  which  is  complete  and  easily  understood.  The 
key  for  teachers  contains  answers  to  all  review 
problems. 


TYPEWRITING  by  the  TOUCH  METHOD  adapted 
to  the  latest  models  of  single  keyboard  visible 
machines.  It  embraces  a  very  logical  arrange- 
ment of  the  exercises,  and  is  the  product  of  a 
school  that  has  been  teaching  the  Touch  Method 
exclusively  for  over  15  years. 

WRITING.  A  set  of  plates  for  muscular  movement, 
plain  business  writing.  The  lessons  were  outlin- 
ed by  an  expert  teacher  of  penmanship,  and  the 
pen  work  was  executed  by  the  best  pen  artist  in 
the  country.  65  plates  with  the  necessary  in- 
structions. 

BUSINESS  SPELLER  with  diacritical  markings,  sylla- 
bication, detinitions,  and  words  grouped  as  to  the 
different  lines  of  bu.siness,  etc.,  222  pages,  6000 
words,  cloth.  Spelling  Blank  adapttd  to  the  above 
book,  special  ruling  and  printing,  S2  lessons. 


THe  Metropolitan  Text  Book.  Co. 


n    M    POWERS.  I'l 


Buliaintf.  37  Sou*K  WTabe^sh  Av< 

J.  .'\.  STfl'HfNS.   Vire  I're^iiienl 


Chicago 


11     A'/:  YNULDS.  Scc'n-Trrn 
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Why  YOU  Need  Gregg 
School  Training 

Fifth  Annual  Summer  Normal  Session,    June  30th  to  August  9th 


THE  SUMMER  NORMAL  SESSION  of 
Gregg  School  had  its  birth  nearly  five 
years  ago  in  the  insistent  demand  lor 
professionally  trained  teachers  of  Gregg  Siiort- 
hand.  Since  then  tlie  brilliant  success  of  writers 
of  the  system  in  commercial  fields,  court  report- 
ing, and  in  the  shorthand  contests  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  into  nearly  a  liiousand 
schools  in  the  interval,  has  wonderfully  increased 
tiiat  demand,  not  for  "pick  up"  teachers  of  Gregg 
Shorthand,  but  for  well-qualitied  teachers  trained 
in  Gregg  methods  at  the  home  school  in  Chicago. 

Being  the  very  cradle  of  the  Gregg  move- 
ment, which  is  now  so  potent  in  two  continents, 
Gregg  School  has  been  justly  regarded  as  the 
mother  school  of  all  the  Gregg  schools,  and  (he 
training  ground  of  the  teachers  of  professional 
knowledge  and  skill  whom  it  wat  safe  and  profit- 
alile  to  employ  in  classrooms  where  Gregg  Short- 
hand is  taught.  As  a  direct  consequence  our 
Teachers"  Bureau  is  frequently  embarrassed  be- 
cause of  its  inability  to  furnish  such  teachers.  It 
has  been,  and  is  now  more  than  ever  before,  a 
greater  problem  to  find  capaljie  leacliers  than  it  is 
to  secura  adoptions  of  the  system,  for  every  adop- 
tion necessarily  creates  numerous  vacancies  at 
good  salaries  and  with  tiie  veiy  best  pros]iects  of 
rapid  promotion — a  happy  condition  not  true  of 
any  other  shorthand  system. 

Therefore,  the  (iregg  Siimmei-  Normal  has 
but  one  aim:  To  prepare  more  teachers  for  the 
well-paid,  pleasant  and  responsible  positions 
which    the    multiplication    of    schools    teaching 


Gregg  Shorthand  is  creating.  The  shorthand  field 
is  not  overcrowded,  if  you  are  a  professionally 
qualified  teacher  of  Gregg  Shorthand..  Profes- 
sional training  at  the  Gregg  Summer  Normal  will 
not  alone  broaden  your  pedagogic  knowledge  of 
your  favorite  subjects  and  strengthen  your  grasp 
of  them,  but  your  pleasure  and  enthusiasm  in 
teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  and  its  auxiliary 
branches  will  be  greatly  augmented.  The  Sum- 
mer Normal  also  otters  unusual  opportunities  for 
teachers  who  fake  up  Gregg  Shorthand  for  (he 
first  time. 

WHAT  THE  COURSE  INCLUDES 

The  instruction  will  include  a  special  course 
in  Gregg  Shorthand  through  the  beginning,  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  work;  Rational  Type- 
writing, ")lfice  Training  and  Shorthand  Penman- 
ship. Teaching  meliiods,  t lie  correlation  of  sub- 
jects, correction  of  papers,  assignment  of  lessons, 
division  of  work  among  assistants,  etc.,  will  be 
carefully  covered.  The  course  is  adapted  to 
teaciiers  who  iuive  not  studied  the  Gregg  Manual 
as  well  as  lo  tliose  who  have  been  teaching  the 
system. 

GREGG  CONVENTION 

The  Grcng  Shorthaiid  Association  of  Anierica 
will  assemble  in  Chicago  immediately  following 
liie  i!((si'  (il  the  Summer  Normal.  The  discus- 
sions ol  this  body  will  add  immeasuraljly  to  the 
teaching  power  of  teachers. 

The  announcement  of  (he  Suiumer  Noinial 
Session  is  now  ready.  A  postal  caiil  request  will 
bring  it  to  vou. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 


32  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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A  HIGHER  EFFICIENCY  IN  SHORTHAND 


"  My  year's  experience  in  teaching  the  . .  light-line  system  has  served  to  show  to  my  entire  satis- 
faction that  the  ten  years  spent  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  the  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand  were  spent  in  the 
right  direction.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  rival  in  shorthand  to  the  Isaac  Pitman  system.  For  nearly 
fifteen  years  I  have  devoted  my  time  to  teaching  shorthand;  having  studied  and  taught  several  of  the 
'Pitmanic'  and  Light-line  systems,  and  today  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  high  degree  of  brevity 
and  legibility  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  of  shorthand  cannot  be  attained  by  any  other  system.  The 
Isaac  Pitman  system,  as  presented  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  '  Course,'  is  logically  arranged  so  that 
the  entire  subject  is  readily  grasped  by  the  beginner.  There  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  short- 
hand literature  into  which  the  system  has  been  translated,  for  the  benefit  and  encouragement  of  the 
ambitious  student.  No  system  could  be  more  simple  and  scientific.  Accuracy  and  speed  are  possible 
with  the  Isaac  Pitman  «ystem  and  readable  notes  are  the  result.  The  amount  of  time  and  labor  re- 
quired for  placing  students  in  positions  and  able  to  meet  all  the  stenographic  requirements  through  the 
"light-line"  systems  would  put  them,  if  sludging  the  Isaac  Pitman  system,  on  a  stronger  foundation 
and  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency.  Many  who  are  capable  of  judging  are  recognizing  this  to  be  the  com- 
ing '  universal  system  '  and  the  sooner  it  is  adopted  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  students  in  classroom 
and  all  offices  throughout  the  land  where  the  best  is  desired.'"— 0.  D.  Norton,  Lincoln  High  School, 
Seattle,  Wash.  ■  

Send  for  a  copy  of  Report  of  a  Special  Commitlee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  on  the  Teachintj  of 
Shorthand  in  High  Schools,  and  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 

TWO  WEST  FORTY-FIFTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 


Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 
Now  Ready  Fifth  Edition  Thoroughly  Revised 

Style  Book  of  Business  English 

INCLUDING  CARD-INDEXING  AND  RECORD-FILING 

By  H.  W.  HAMMOND 

The  adoption  of  tliis  work  by  tlie  New  York  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  High  and  Commercial  Schools  has  ren- 
dered a  revision  necessary  so  as  to  cover  thoroughly  every  phase  in  correspondence  necessary  for  teachers  and  pupils. 
Many  additional  exercises  have  been  inserted.  The  chapters  on  Social  Correspondence  and  the  duties  of  a  Private 
Secretary  have  been  greatly  extended;  new  letters  illustrating  the  dif  play  of  words  on  the  letter-sheet  are  added  ; 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  bookmaking  in  the  United  States  a  complete  list  of  addresses  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  has  been  put  in.  The  chapter  on  Capitalizing  and  Dividing  Words  has  been  much  enlarged.  Additional 
illustrated  instruction  on  proof-reading,  telegrams,  cablegrams,  wireless  telegraphy,  postal  information,  value  of 
foreign  coins,  card-indexing  and  letter-filing,  with  narratives,  questions,  and  exercises,  has  been  added. 

The  book  itself  has  practically  been  rewritten,  while  the  index  and  the  Teachers'  Guide  to  Business  Style  have 
been  worked  out  to  include  every  essential  item.  The  work  is  now  complete  with  all  the  necessary  information  for 
teachers,  stenographers,  and  pupils.  The  order  and  character  of  the  Exercises  remain  the  same;  so  that  it  is  still 
fitted  for  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  class  in  business  correspondence  in  any  school,  private  or  public.  The  new 
edition  is  so  much  improved  over  the  previous  one  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  all.  Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to 
teachers,  while  the  added  information  is  of  great  use  to  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  and  correspondents.  The  iin- 
pioved  cross-index  is  especially  noteworthy. 


Cloth,  Gilt  Lettering,  232  Pages,  85  Cents 

TEACHERS-  Examination  Copy,  Postpaid  57  Cents-mention  school 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 


TWO  WEST  FORTY-FIFTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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VOLUME    XVIII 


COLUMBUS,   O.,   MAY,   1913 


NUMBER    IX 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Colnmbns,  O..  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 


SYMPATHY,  SUSPENSE,  DISASTER 


C.  p.  Zaner, 
E.  W.  Bloser. 
Zaner  &  Bloser. 


Editor 

Business  Manager 

Liblisliers  and  Owners 


Publislied  monthlv  texcept  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St..  Columbus.  O.,  as  follows: 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  SI. 00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  accents  e^ttra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting.  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial sulijects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial.  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 


gressive  and  practical  interest  of  Business 
cation  and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptlj"  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose.   

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  vou  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  andread 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
anil  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

■?  Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


The  tornado  at  Omaha  and  the  floods  in  In- 
diana and  Ohio  made  many  homes  and  hearts 
desolate,  and  excited  a  very  universal  sympathy 
and  support. 

We  are  happy  to  relieve  the  suspense  of  our 
friends  by  saying  that  The  Business  Educa- 
tor and  its  publishers  are  undamaged,  being 
located  in  the  high  part  of  the  city. 

Columbus  has  a  tine  water  supply  and  there- 
fore the  health  of  the  city  is  assured,  even  though 
a  fourth  of  its  territory  was  inundated  and  se- 
riously damaged. 

Our  sympathy  is  with  the  smaller  towns, 
which  were  more  seriously  damaged  and  which 
will  receive  less  than  their  share  of  both  sympa- 
thy and  support,  as  well  as  with  all  whose  lives 
and  property  came  in  contact  with  the  raging 
elements  of  wind  and  water  and  fire. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  many  anxious  inquiries 
concerning  our  welfare.  The  Zanerian  College 
as  well  as  all  Commercial  Schools  in  Columbus 
continued  work  with  little  interruption. 


THE  EASTER  MEETING 

The  program  as  planned  and  executed  at  the 
Atlantic  City  Convention  of  the  Eastern  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Association  was  the  most 
successful  we  have  ever  attended  in  matter  of 
presentation  of  speeches,  talks,  papers  and  dis- 
cussions. 


It  came  more  nearly  being  a  teachers'  conven- 
tion than  any  we  have  seen  pulled  off.  Let  the 
good  work  go  on.  The  ten-minute  limitation 
and  exaction  was  instructive  instead  of  tiring  as 
is  the  custom  with  long  papers. 

Let  other  associations  take  notice  and  do  like- 
wise and  beat  it  if  they  can. 


THE  WEEK  OF  JULY  FOURTH 


July  1,  2,  3,  4,  1913,  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Zanerian  College  of  Pen- 
manship. All  ex-students  and  pros- 
pective pupils  and  friends  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend. 

A  program  of  instruction  and  in- 
spiration will  be  provided  daily;  an 
evening  entertainment  or  two;  a  ban- 
quet; a  picnic,  etc.,  will  be  indulged 
in  as  well.  Fellowship;  Inspiration; 
Instruction;  will  be  the  key  note  and 
condition. 

The  program  will  be  announced 
in  the  June  number  of  The  Busi- 
ness Educator. 


The  ninth  of  a  series  of  blackboard  sketches  illustrating  the  evolution  of  transportation  by 
Charles  Frederick  Whitney,  director  of  art,  Salem,  Mass.,  State  Normal  School. 
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THE    PASSING    OF   FORMALITY— 
THE    DAWNING    OF  INDI- 
VIDUALITY. 

One  hears  much  now  -  a  -  days 
about  "individuality."  It  has  not 
been  many  years  since  we  were  ridi- 
culed for  recognizing  it  in  a  profes- 
sional way  and  suggesting  that  it 
should  be  taught,  or  at  least  recog- 
nized. 

Cartoons  were  employed  to  kill  the 
new  idea  or  suggestion,  but  it  has 
grown  until  it  is  one  of  the  things 
next  to  be  reckoned  with. 

It  is  a  peculiar  thing,  however,  that 
those  loudest  in  its  praise  have  no 
plan  for  its  development  or  regula- 
tion, while  those  who  denounce  it  as 
a  freakish  fad  pretend  that  they  se- 
cure it  in  the  end  because  they  can- 
not prevent  it. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  if  it  is  a 
good  thing  it  is  well  to  plan  for  its 
encouragement  and  development  by 
some  pedagogical  and  practical  pro- 
cess rather  than  to  let  it  evolve  by 
blind  chance.  And  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  bad  thing,  then  should 
we  obliterate  it. 

We  believe  in  it  and  therefore  we 
plan  to  meet  it  more  than  half  way  by 
conscious  discovery  and  semi-con- 
scious development.  In  other  words, 
we  believe  in  developing  a  universal 
type  of  writing  and  then  adapting  it 
to  the  individual  without  destroying 
its  universal  principals. 

The  old  ideal  was  to  turn  out  a 
class  of  pupils  all  writing  a  formal 
hand  looking  like  that  of  the  teach- 
er's and  like  each  as  well.  This  was 
the  machine-like,  conscious,  conven- 
tional school-boy  or  business  college 
hand. 

The  new  ideal  is  to  turn  out  a  class 
of  pupils  all  writing  a  good  hand, 
each  one   of  which   is  as   different  as 


the  pupils  are  different.  This  is  the 
natural,  unconscious,  unconvention- 
al, individual  hand. 

Hide-bound  systems  on  the  one 
hand  and  one-idea  bound  teachers  on 
the  other  hand  produce  mechanical 
results  and  semi-serviceable  pro- 
ducts. The  for-sighted,  broad-mind- 
ed, skilled  teacher  produces  individ- 
ual results  and  serviceable  products. 

The  child  needs  more  formality  and 
generality  than  the  adult.  The  stu- 
dent of  any  age  needs  the  formal  first 
and  then  the  modified  and  modulated. 

To  know  when  to  insist  upon  the 
formal  and  when  to  suggest  or  recog- 
nize and  regulate  the  individual  re- 
quires a  larger  vision  and  a  better 
grasp  than  the  one-way-for-all.  En- 
thusiasm too  frequently  takes  the 
place  of  intelligence  and  drill  crowds 
out  training. 

As  teaches  of  penmanship,  let  us 
recognize  that  there  is  no  one  way 
for  all,  but  that  there  is  for  each,  and 
that  our  highest  task  is  to  aid  each 
to  find  his  individual  way.  To  en- 
courage all  to  fall  into  line  and  prac- 
tice the  same  form  in  the  same  way  is 
a  wise  beginning,  but  it  is  only  a  be- 
ginning, and  as  far  from  the  end 
as  the  setting  sun  is  from  the  dawn- 
ing day.  Let  us  not  mistake  the  dawn 
for  the  dusk,  the  beginning  for  the 
end,  but  use  it  as  a  means  to  the 
greatest  development. 

The  beginning  is  important  but  it 
exists  but  for  the  end.  The  end  is  the 
object,  the  beginning  but  the  birth  of 
the  means.  The  formal  is  but  a 
means  of  keeping  the  informal  devel- 
oping into  the  infernal.  Thus  the 
first  is  but  an  antidote  for  the  last- 
almost  as  undesirable. 

You  may  not  agree  to  this,  mainly 
because  you  do  not  understand  it, 
but  read  further,  think  more,  observe 
carefully,  experiment  broadly  and  the 
end  will  justify  the  trouble  and  con- 
firm our  abstractions. 
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By  H.  L.  Darner,  Blair  Business  College.  Spokane,  Wn. 


TRAINING  VS.  DRILLING 

Training  is  causing  to  think  and 
act  intelligently— not  merely  in  a  rou- 
tine way  but  in  such  manner  as  to 
cope  with  new  conditions  and  meet 
and  master  emergencies. 

Drilling  is  causing  to  think  and  act 
mechanically  and  apparently  intelli- 
gently, but  to  fall  and  fail  when 
emergencies  arise  and  unknown  con- 
ditions confront. 

Thousands  have  been  and  are  still 
being  drilled  to  teach  some  system  or 
handle  some  method  of  writing,  not 
knowing  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong, 
and  believing  they  are  being  trai?ted. 

Nine-tenths  of  any  system  or  meth- 
od of  writing  that  is  approximately 
right  will  apply  equally  well  to  any 
other  system  or  method  that  is  ap- 
proximately right. 

A  system  or  method  that  is  funda- 
mentally wrong  or  weak  in  essentials, 
requires  double  care  and  vigilance  to 
produce  apparent  results. 

The  pedagogy  and  practice  of  writ- 
ing is  so  complex  and  technical  that 
well-balanced,  experienced,  specially 
trained  persons  are  necessary  to  di- 
rect the  methods  and  practice  of 
teachers  in  order  that  time  and  effort 
may  be  conserved  on  the  part  of 
pupils. 

Many  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
this  can  be  done  best  and  most  eco- 
nomically by  correspondence  (for 
commercial  reasons).  As  well  pre- 
tend that  osteopathy,  surgery,  dent- 
istry, or  anything  else  could  be  done 
as  well  that  way  as  by  personal  con- 
tact with  persons  schooled  and  skill- 
ed in  these  arts. 

Correspondence  schools  have -done 
and  are  doing  some  excellent  work  in 
special  lines,  but  they  do  more  harm, 
in  special  lines  not  suited  to  corre- 
spondence limitations  than  the  public 
can  possibly  know  or  fully  suspicion. 
Personal  instruction  is  always  pref- 
erable where  possible,  and  therefore 
teachers  need  to  be  trained  by  per- 
sonal rather  than  by  correspondence 
methods.  Thousands  of  teachers  are 
certificated  by  correspondence  who 
are  not  qualified  to  teach  writing  ra- 
tionally except  but  by  some  book,  or 
correspondence  guidance. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  teacher's  knowl- 
edge, we  repeat  and  reassert,  should 
be  common  to  all  rational  systems 
and  methods  and  only  one-tenth  need- 
ful to  the  handling  of  any  particular 
system  or  method. 

Correspondence  instruction  is  near- 
ly always  confined  to  some  one  meth- 
od or  system,  frequently  only  so-called 
method  or  system. 

Superintendents  and  teachers  need 
to  realize  that  the  best  means  of  train- 
ing teachers  is  by  personal  contact 
with  the  specialist  and  they  should 
see  to  it  that  one  is  employed.    In  the 
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ong  run  it  is  cheaper  as  well  as  in- 
finitely better  and  safer. 

We  are  for  expert  direction,  super- 
vision, and  training  by  personal  con- 
tact, oversight,  and  sympathy  at  pub- 
lic expense  rather  than  by  so-called 
free  correspondence  instruction  with 
its  narrowing  tendency  and  frequent 
serious  mistakes. 

Supervisors  and  special  teachers 
need  to  give  more  time  to  the  teach- 
ers and  less  time  will  be  necessary  to 
give  to  the  pupils. 

Superintendents  need  to  use  their 
supervisors  to  instruct  and  train  the 
teachers,  to  inspect  the  work  of  the 
pupils,  and  then  to  direct  the  work  in 
general. 

This  is  the  shortest,  surest,  safest, 
most  economical  method  and  the  one 
most  generally  prevailing  in  progres- 
sive, free,  independent,  communities. 


THE  NEED  OF  VARIATION 

Occasionally  we  hear  the  wail  of 
some  soul  concerning  the  number 
and  diversity  of  denominations  and 
creeds,  thus  indicating  the  waste, 
cost  and  uncertainty  of  salvation. 
And  yet  after  all  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  there  is  more  than  one 
trunk  line,  with  many  broad  and  nar- 
row gauge  lines  on  the  side,  running 
both  through  and  local  trains  to 
heaven,  thus  accommodating  all  who 
desire  to  reach  that  coveted  habita- 
tion. If  "Variety  is  the  spice  of 
life,"  then  diversity  of  means  of 
traveling  through  it  is  desirable. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  politics; 
may  the  Lord  deliver  us  from  one- 
man  or  one-party  politics  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  for  human  in- 
stitutions get  rotten  if  they  have  their 
way  for  any  considerable  time  unmo- 
lested. 

But  lest  you  surmise  that  we  are 
contemplating  merging  The  Busi- 
ness Educator  into  a  Billy  Sunday 
Evangelist  magazine  or  a  Bull  Moose 
Emancipator  journal,  we  merely  wish 
to  saythat  whatis  "Good  for  the  goose 
is  also  good  for  the  gander"  and  that 
therefore  instead  of  lamenting  the  di- 
versity of  methods  and  systems  in 
the  teaching  and  art  of  writing,  we 
are  here  to  welcome  them  all,  "Good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,"  until  such  time 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  convince  the 
bad  and  indifferent  of  the  "Error  of 
their  ways"  and  lead  them  into  the 
better  and  more  efficient  way  of  writ- 
ing well. 

Some  there  are  who  guide  their 
children  through  the  torturous  paths 
of  finger  movement  to  the  haven  of 
good  writing.  Others  there  are  who 
successfully  lead  their  pupils 
through  tanglesome  roads  to  com- 
mercialized penmanship.  And  there 
be^those,  too,  who  leadeth  the  lowly 
and  the  hopeful  and  the  ambitious 


gently  yet  firmly  and  safely  through 
pedagogic  paths  to  practical  writing, 
without  injury  and  consequent  pain, 
but  not  without  effort. 

The  roads  may  differ  in  length,  in 
straightness  and  in  smoothness  but 
all  trend  in  the  same  direction  and 
arrive  soon  or  late,  ship-shape  or 
shattered,  at  the  same  end.  And 
we'd  rather  travel  the  longest,  rough- 
est, crookedest  road  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  a  noble  teacher  than  the 
shortest,  smoothest,  straightest  road 
under  the  training  of  a  mercenary 
drillmaster. 

That  is  to  say  we  would  rather  be 
taught  to  write  vertically  by  right 
methods  than  slanting  by  wrong 
methods.  Which  is  also  to  say  we 
would  rather  be  trained  by  delightful 
methods  to  write  beautifully  with  the 
fingers  than  to  scribble  horribly  with 
the  arm.  But  better  than  either,  we 
would  rather  avoid  the  homeopathic 
finger  movement  dose  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  allopathic  muscular 
movement  dose  on  the  other  hand, 
and  practice  the  combination  of  them 
by  pedagogical,  practical  exercises 
involving  the  union  of  these  two  half- 
way-right methods. 

Humanity  is  built  as  differently  in 
the  hand  as  in  the  head,  and  conse- 
quently there  cannot  be  one  way  for 
all  to  act  any  more  than  there 
can  be  one  way  for  all  to  think. 
A  wise  teacher  recognizes  these 
mental  and  manual  handicaps  or  sal- 
vations, which  ever  you  wish  to  con- 
sider them,  and  gauges  the  instruc- 
tion accordingly.  The  reseurceful, 
far-seeing,  experienced,  progressive, 
humanitarian  teacher  recognizes  in 
every  pupil  a  combination  of  inher- 


itance and  environment— of  instinct 
from  within  and  habit  from  without — 
and  by  pedagogical  processes  devel- 
ops and  harmonizes  these  posses- 
sions into  tools  of  efficiency,  be  it  in 
the  form  of  writing,  the  spoken  word, 
the  solved  problem,  the  shorthand 
character,  the  accountant's  record, 
the  typewriter's  message  task,  the 
kindly  act. 

And  whether  the  message  of  the 
pen  in  the  form  of  writing  be  the  pro- 
duct of  the  fingers  or  of  the  arm  or  of 
any  one  of  the  millions  of  possible 
and  inevitable  combinations  matters 
less  than  that  the  message  be  dis- 
tinct and  kindly  and  helpful  and  up- 
lifting and  ennobling. 

Some  there  are  who  can  speak 
more  nobly  through  the  fingers  than 
through  the  arm,  and  we  would  not 
therefore  hinder  them.  Some  of  the 
messages  of  the  heart  can  be  better 
whispered  than  spoken,  and  so,  too, 
some  of  the  most  sacred  messages  of 
the  soul  have  been  voiced  aloud 
through  the  fingers.  But  heroism 
seeks  larger  forces  for  expression 
than  lips  and  fingers;  throats  yell 
and  arms  execute  the  orders  of  the 
heroic  heart  and  the  impassioned  im- 
pulse. 

And  therefore  it  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  message  to  be  deliv- 
ered, and  the  temper,  temperament 
and  training  of  the  person  as  to 
whether  lips,  or  throat  or  chest  shall 
be  the  medium  of  oral  expression,  or 
fingers,  hand  or  arm  the  medium  of 
written  expression  and  record.  No 
matter  which  you  believe  or  we 
think,  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
will  use  a  combination  of  the  means 
mentioned,  either  oral  or  written. 


Penmanship  requiresa  fineness  of  nerve  which  is  gained  and  retained  only  by  diligent 
practice  and  strict  adherence  to  nature's  laws.  No  one  can  expect  to  become  a  polished 
penman  who  dissipates  in  any  form— cigarette  smoking  is  no  exception. 

The  difficulties  met  with  in  learning  to  write  are  numeous  and  one  cannot  afford  to 
handicap  himself  with  a  bad  habit. 

Good  habits  tend  towards  good  writing:  therefore,  be  careful  what  you  do,  how  you 
think, when  you  go  to  bed,  and  how  you  treat  your  stomach. 

E.  A.  LUPFER. 
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BUSINESS 
PENMANSHIP 

S.     ().     9M1TM. 

rommercial  Teacher 
and  Penman.  10  clay 
>t..    Hartford.   Conn. 


FINE  WORK. 

This  is  written  March  24.  Tp  tn 
have  received  much  excellent  work. 


ing  sent  me  proves  to  my  satisfaction  that  there 
are  still  some  who  have  the  power  or  ability  to 
stick,  and  to  every  one  who  perseveres  and  does 
the  work  intelliffently,  success  in  penmanship 
is  assured. 

HOKOR  ROLL. 

Some  of  the  work  submitted  is  really  profes- 
sional in  style.  I  extend  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  all  and  in  particular  to  the  following 
whose  names  appear  in  order  of  merit,  accord- 
ing to  my  best  judgment. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Carr.  Middletown.  Ohio. 

Mr.  A.  k.  Keelhorn,  Corning.  Calif. 

Mr.  .lohn  S  (Jriffith.  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Miss  Mary  M..Ioyce,  Minooka.  Pa. 

Mr.  I).  A.  Wisener,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Instructions 


156-158.    These  exercises  are  to  penmanship  what  oil  is  ti 
yourself.     Neglect  nothing.    No.  158  is  particular!)  lielpful 


VOL'  are  invited  to  compete  lor  menticn  cex 
month.    Start  now. 

AN  APPEAL. 

Healthy  people  do  not  need  much  doctoring. 
Good  penmen  do  not  need  much  assistance  in 
penmanship,  though  I'm  always  glad  to  receive 
their  work.  This  appeal  is  aimed  at  those  who 
have  not  sent  in  any  work  for  criticism,  perhaps 
because  they  feel  that  it  is  not  good  enough. 
Now  don't  be  bashful  about  it,  for  we  were  all  be- 
ginners at  one  time,  and  it's  nothing  of  which  to 
be  ashamed.  I  am  anxious  to  assist  you.  (iive 
me  the  chance  by  doing  the  work  and  sending  it 
to  me  with  return  postage.  I'll  be  happy  so 
long  as  you  send  me  your  best  efforts.  NOW 
MAKE  ME  SMILE. 


■  longer,    (iet  in  the  game  and  enjoy 


inly  upward,  just  a  little  leftward.    Throw  top  to  the  right,  and  retrace 


159.  You'll  need  both  eyes  now.    Begin  from  base  line  or  below,  starting 
down  line  7  times. 

160.  Start  as  indicated.    Keep  top  pan  twice  as  wide  as  lower  loop.    Down  lines  STRAIGHT  AND  SLANTING. 

161.  Round  across  both  top  and  bottom.    Make  all  lines  cross  at  base  line.    Upper  part  3  in  length  to  lower  loop's  2. 
182.    Make  haste  slowly.    Prove  that  your  skill  is  usable  by  excellent  work  on  this  word. 


163.  Make  this  about  1-2  as  wide  as  for  J.  Lines  now  cross  above  base  line.    Make  ilown  line  slant. 

164.  Four  revolutions  in  direction  indicated.    Then  stop  at  "A"  swing  over  to  "B,"  then  retrace  lower  half  to  "A,"  then  across,  etc.    Last  part  of 
this  copy  must  not  be  too  wide. 

165.  Combine  exercises  163  and  164  and  "come  across"  with  the  goods.    Downlines  slanting  and  straight,  and  all  lines  crossing  at  a  point  above 
base  line. 

188.    Start  almost  vertically  with  capital.    Do  not  make  the  last  part  of  "r"  much  higher  than  first  part,  and  finishing  curve  of  "t"  short  and  as  high 

^^^  t^  t^  c^  ^::^ 
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167.  Just  to  keep  your  arm  in  trim,    (io  to  it  and  watcti  position  as  you  work.    Feet  flat  on  floor,  wrist  up  from  paper,  riglit  elbow  one   inch  off  the 
desk,  little  finger  sliding  freely. 

168.  Up  lines  curved,  down  lines  straight.    The  two  cross  at  the  height  of  "u,"  "n,"  etc.    Lift  your  pen  AFTER  IT  STOPS.    Don't  shade. 

169.  I  want  turns  on  the  base  line,  but  I  do  not  want  them  too  round. 

170.  Combine  the  last  two  exercises.  Send  me  four  exactly  alike  and  I'll  send  you  a  dollar  bill.  Go  after  that  dollar  Io  the  extent  of  I  »i)  pages  at  least. 

171.  Do  you  get  good  full  loops  crossing  at  the  right  height?    You  will  if  you  stick. 
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172.  Watch  the  retrace  and  the  round  turns  on  the  "v".    Did  you  say  you  could  make  EVEN  TWO  "L'S"  ALIKE?    Show  me. 

173.  Full  loops,  last  part  OPEN  and  retraced  like  "v",  but  not  too  wide.    Do  not  lift  your  pen  in  grouping  them. 

174.  Just  use  your  eyes  and  practice  intelligently  and  perseveringly. 


/yf.a'-r7y 


Ip 


175.    This  letter  is  a  combination  of  "1"  and  the  last  part  of  "n"  or  "m."    The  short  down  line  MUST  BE  parallel  with  main  down  line. 
176-177.    You  should  do  a  page  on  both  sides  of  each  word,  watching  to  keep  last  part  of  "h"  c|uite  narrow,  a  dot  or  retrace  on  "v",  a  hook  or  dot  on 
"c"  and  2-3  of  crc  ss  bar  of  "t"  at  the  right  of  the  down  line. 

178.    See  arrow.    Lap  them  half  way.    Five  revolutions.    Now  smile. 

170.    Pull  all  down  lines  toward  center  of  body.    STAY  in  position.    Do  not  pinch  your  penholder.    Muscles  relaxed. 


180.  Make  progress  by  doing  the  first  half  better  than  ever  before.  Examine  the  large  form  closely.  It  is  not  closed  in  to  the  left  part.  Down  line 
of  last  part  on  main  slant. 

181-182.    Notice  curve  in  the  up  line  of  the  loops,  both  upper  and  lower,  and  keep  them  full  and  free.    Spend  much  time  on  word  practice. 

183.  Begin  and  Hnish  with  well  bent  curves.  Notice  size.  Keep  size  of  loops  even.  Make  loop  of  last  half  of  copy  1-2  whole  height  of  letter  and 
finish  with  the  HORIZONTAL  oval. 
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184.  Every  style  has  a  compound  cune  from  top  of  loop  to  base  line.    Do  YOU  get  THAT  CURVE?    Get  same  roundness  on  the  base  line  for 
last  style  as  for  first  kin<l. 

185.  Many  prefer  this  letter.    Get  a  WIDE  curve  on  line  and  a  dot  on  upper  side  of  beginning  line.    Top  loop  is  1-2  the  height  of  whole  letter. 
■  186.    The  style  of  capital  used  here  connects  so  easily  with  the  letters  to  follow  that  it  is  a  very  practical  style  to  adopt. 


187.  Oval  and  loop  occupy  the  upper  2-3  of  the  space.    A  HINT  TO  YOU.    Curve  the  7e/(side  of  the  loop  to  aid  you  in  getting  a  true  oval  turn  at 
bottom  of  loop. 

188.  Be  generous!    Don't  give  me  short  stingy  loops.    From  the  point,  come  straight  almost  to  base  line  on  main  slant.    Finish  like  capital  "S" 
as  wide  between  up  and  down  lines  at  1  as  at  2.  or  wider. 

189.  Make  the  finishing  part  carefully.    Some  get  too  careless  with  this  style. 

190.  Strong  graceful  movement  for  strong  graceful  writing,  so  swing  out  confidently. 


191.  Go  from  one  exercise  to  the  other.  Make  oval  one  space  on  your  paper. 

192.  Watch  arrows,  then  swing  out  strongly. 

193.  Curve  the  beginning  line  well,  by  starting  leftward  and  perhaps  a  little  downward.    Then  get  a  LONG  UPPER  LOOP  ON   MAIN  SLANT. 
The  down  line  has  same  compound  curve  as  capital  "S." 

194.  Upper  loop  is  2-3  of  entire  height  of  capital,  and  is  widest  at  x.    Keep  small  letters  close  to  capitals  in  all  words  and  signatures. 
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195.    Well  cur\ed  at  arrow.    Write  the  four  together  without  lifting  pen.    Do  not  neglect  the  straight  line  exercise. 

198.    Loop  extends  below  base  line  twice  the  height  of  "a".    Up  line  of  loop  more  curved  than  down  line  and  closed  in  at  base  line. 

197.    Work  for  sureness.    Know  what  you  want  to  make.    To  that  end  use  your  eyes  and  read  instructions  over  and  over. 


(JyU^6Lr7yr7.  a. 


ay 
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198.  They  cross  at  1-3  of  their  own  height.     Don't  shade. 

199.  See  how  well  you  can  sit  in  position  and  how  perfectly  your  arm  can  be  made  to  work. 


200.  It's  an  "1"  with  the  loop  of  "q"  attached.    Push  the  arm  out  for  the  curved  up  line,  come  back  straight  toward  the  body,  then  Hy  back,— spring 
like,— to  the  base  line.    Write  last  part  of  this  copy  without  liftinjf  your  pen.    Part  indicated  bx  arrow  stands  tliere  alone. 

201.  Try  to  get  upper  and  lower  loops  uniform  in  width,  upper  part  3  in  length  to  3  of  lower  part. 
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202.  Start  at  small  arrow  and  make  beginning  loop  slant  like  copy. 

203.  Bend  up  line  of  stem  as  for  "P,"  "B"  and  "R."    Stop  pen  on  paper  before  lifting  it.    Rather  wide  spaces  at  1  and  2. 

204.  The  cross  stroke  may  be  long  at  the  left  of  the  stem  BUT  NOT  AT  THE  RIGHT.    See  how  connecting  line  droops  in  last  half  of  copy. 

205.  This  stem  has  a  straight  down  line.    The  beginning  line  and  finishing  curve  and  dot  you  have  had  in  "S"  and  "(j."    It  is  a  beautiful  capital.    I 
hope  you'll  master  it. 

206—207.    Sometimes  toward  the  end  we  hurry  too  much.    Do  you?    There's  enough  real  \'alue  in  these  two  copies  to  give  you  four  hour's  steady 
practice— if  you're  game.    Show  me,  I'm  from Canada. 


The  above  specimen  was  written  many  years  ago  by  H.  VV.  Kibbe,  formerly  of  Ltica,  New  York,  aad  later  of  Boston.  He  was  a  very 
fine  engrosser.  The  plate  was  kindly  loaned  to  us  by  C.B.  Munson,  Mgr.  of  the  Brazil,  Ind.,  University.  Mr.  Munson  has  spent  eighteen 
years  making  the  school  a  practical  one— an  insurance  against  poverty  on  the  part  of  those  who  pursue  and  profit  by  the  work  given. 


a^r^cu 
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THE    WORTH    AND    WASTEFUL- 
NESS OF  EXERCISES. 

Movement  exercises  in  writing  are 
a  necessary  evil,  much  the  same  that 
calisthenic  exercises  are  a  necessary 
evil.  If  every  one  were  engaged  in 
healthful  manual  labor,  or  if  every 
one  were  required  to  perform  their 
share  of  manual  labor,  there  would 
be  little  need  for  calisthenic  or  phys- 
ical exercises  as  such. 

Likewise  if  everyone  were  required 
to  perform  only  a  normal  amount  of 
writing  in  a  normal  way,  exercises  as 
such  in  the  form  of  straight  lines  and 
spirals  would  be  few  and  used  spar- 
ingly. The  movement  exercise  as  we 
know  it  today  in  the  fullness  of  its 
hey-day  of  development  and  popular- 
ity, is  a  reconstructive  necessity  de- 
signed to  re-start  a  pupil  who  has 
learned  wrongly  and  to  reconstruct  a 
defective  and  otherwise  hopeless  and 
helpless  hand. 

As  more  and  more  large  writing  is 
being  given  to  and  required  from 
children,  less  and  less  exercise  prac- 
tice as  such  will  be  needed,  because 
large]  writing  when  done  freely  is  in 
itself  of  the  nature  of  exercise  in  ac- 
tual not  make-believe  writing. 

And  if  more  large  writing  were  giv- 
en large  pupils  for  practice,  fewer  ex- 
ercises as  exercises  would  be  neces- 
sary. Therefore  the  pedagogical  and 
practical  need  of  the  school  room  is 
more  large  writing  done  freely  and 
boldly  and  less  strenuous  drill  upon 
spirals,  which,  alter  all,  are  but  the 
very  elementary  beginning  in  the  ex- 
tensive scheme  of  learning  to  write 
modernly. 

The  first  steps  in  large  writing  are 
best  taken  more  safely  at  the  black- 
board, no  matter  how  young  or  how 
old  the  pupil.  The  next  step  is  upon 
paper  either  with  pencil  or  pen,  with 
elbow  raised,  sliding,  or  resting.  As 
confidence  and  control  are  gained  the 
the  size  of  the  writing  should  be  re- 
duced to  correspond  with  the  increas- 
ed power  to  propel  and  control. 

Try  the  plan  and  convince  yourself 
and  thus  save  us  printers'  ink  and 
bills.  Editor. 


'/-■ 
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By  Leroy  Gunniss,  8th  grade  pupil,  Algonac, 
Mich.,  public  schools,  Anna  Wash,  teacher. 


Showing  how  big,  bold,  free  writing  can  and  should  and  will  take  the  place  of  so  much  wasteful, 
excessive  drill  upon  exercises  by  pupils  of  all  ages.  A  trial  will  convince  more  than  any  argu- 
ment. Not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  some  big,  creepy,  retracing  practice  indulged  in  by 
some  teachers,  particularly  in  the  primary  grades.  This  is  writing,  real  writing,  tor  the  purpose  of 
ile\'eloping  power  both  to  perceive  and  to  perform  expeditiously. 
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B.  E,  certificate  winners,  Mountain  State  Business  College.  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  D.  E.  Wiseman, 
teacher  of  writing  and  principal  of  commercial  department  (in  center  of  group). 


^  /f/S. 


Elizabeth  Alvina  Kassell 

February  eighteenth.  1913 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernhard  C.  Kassel 

Chicago.  111. 


PRACTICE    PENMANSHIP    ON 
BLACKBOARD. 


In  my  experience  in  teaching  penmanship  in 
the  past  several  years.  I  tind  that  much  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  teaching  form  and  freedom 
in  penmanship,  by  giving  lessons  on  the  black- 
board, and  have  the  students  practice  about  two 
or  three  times  a  week  on  the  board,  being  sure 
to  have  them  study  form  as  well  as  to  have  them 
emphasize  ease. in  execution. 

The  principal  thing  I  find,  isto  be  sure  to  keep 
the  student  interested  on  each  lesson  he  is  prac- 
ticing and  have  him  understand  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  he  make  each  exercise, 
letter  or  word  more  accurate  and  easier  this 
lime  than  any  time  previous  ;  and  I  find  that  in 
having  them  go  to  the  blackboard,  they  will 
compare  copies,  and  each  one  try  to  do  a  little 
better  than  the  other,  and  thus  create  more  life 
and  energy  in  their  work. 

I  am  now  teaching  in  a  town  of  about  5000  in- 
habitants, and  have  a  class  of  60  students  taking 
penmanship  in  the  evening  school.  Of  course.  I 
am  fortunate,  in  having  blackboard  room  enough 
to  accommodate  all  of  them  at  once.  I  have 
them  to  go  to  the  blackboard  one  period  of 
twenty  minutes  each  evening,  two  evenings 
each  week,  and  two  evenings  in  each  week  I 
have  them  practice  at  the  desk.  I  have  used 
this  method  in  evening  as  well  as  in  day  schools 
for  some  time,  and  have  had  better  success  with 
this  method  than  with  any  other  that  I  have 
ever  used. 

Furthermore,  it  does  not  only  create  interest  in 
the  class,  but  the  student  can  obtain  a  better 
form  of  the  letter  to  be  made— the  same  as  the 
artist,  who  has  his  work  right  before  him,  where 
he  can  plainly  see  each  part  of  what  he  is  work- 
ing upon,  and  thus  work  with  more  accuracy  and 
with  greater  ease  than  by  bending  over  the  work. 

After  having  them  practice  these  lessons  on 
the  blackboard  for  a  while,  then  have  them  prac- 
tice same  on  paper,  and  I  will  assure  you  that 
the  student  will  see  faults  now  that  he  did  not 
see  before  he  practiced  on  the  blackboard. 

R.   ViEBGEVER, 

Prin.Com'l  Dept.. 
Wadena,  Minn.,  High  School. 


Evening  class,  Wadena,  Minn.,  High  School,  K.  Viergever,  Com'l  and  Penmanship  teacher.    Drill  on  blackboard  preliminary  to  practice 

upon  paper. 
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By  O.  L.  Rogers,  Supr.  of  Writing,  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind.,  Public  Schools 
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Hy  O.  Hinlile,  student.  Mountain  State  Business  College.  Fakersburg,  W.  Va. 
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Rapid  business  capitals  by  F.  A.  Kaczmarek,  Sacred  Heart  College,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 


W.  G.  Wiseley,  St.  Marys,  O.,  Supr.  of  Writing. 
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By  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Crouse.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  penman.  Twenty-first  Ave.  Intermediate  School. 
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Business  writing  by  K.  H.  McCiliee,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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SPECIMENS       a 
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Some  excellent  specimens  of  business  writingr 
have  been  received  from  H.  C.  Lertingwell.  of 
the  Meadville,  Pa.,  liusiness  College.  Most  of 
the  students  are  under  Mr.  Lettingwell's  instruc- 
tion. However,  some  of  them  are  under  the  in- 
struction of  D.  W.  HofT,  of  that  institution.  The 
work  is  very  practical  and  shows  that  the  stu- 
dents are  following  very  closely  the  instruction 
which  Ihey  received.  Ciuite  a  number  of  the 
specimens  submitted  were  up  to  the  standard 
for  The  Business  Educator  Certificate, 
many  more  were  very  close. 

R.  \V.  Carr,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Mid- 
dletown,  Ohio,  is  making  rapid  progress  toward 
the  front  in  both  business  and  ornamental  pen- 
manship. He  recently  favored  us  with  some 
while  specimens  which  were  unusually  fioe. 

The  commercial  department  of  the  Richmond, 
Ind.,  High  School  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  work 
along  penmanship  lines  under  the  direction  of 
Mr  E.  R.  Helman.  We  received  on  March  ith 
a  list  of  eighteen  subscriptions  from  that  school. 
Leslie  E.Jones.  Eldridge,  X.  Y.,  shows  more 
than  ordinary  stick-to-it-ive-ness  by  the  speci- 
mens which  he  sends  us  each  month.  He  is 
doing  very  fine  work,  both  in  ornamental  and 
business  penmanship. 

F.  A.  Kaczmarek,  Prairie  Du  Chien.  Wis.,  is 
turning  out  excellent  work  in  both  business  and 
ornamental  penmanship.  He  is  not  devoting 
his  entire  time  to  penmanship  either,  but  is  tak- 
ing work  in  the  Sacred  Heart  College.  Mr. 
Kaczmarek  shows  unusual  ability  and  can  be- 
come one  of  the  very  tinest  by  keeping  up  his 
practice. 

Specimens  received  from  E.  E.  Gwin,  Shos- 
hone, Idaho,  clearly  show  to  us  that  he  has  in 
him  the  material  from  which  fine  penmen  are 
made.  He  is  making  very  rapid  progress,  es- 
pecially in  ornamental  writing. 


7wa 


Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Beam 

requests  the  pleasure  of  your  presrtice  at  the 

marriage  of  her  daughter 

Rose 

to 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Burpee 

on 

Thursday.  May  the  first. 

nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen 

at  eleven  o'clock,  at  Residence, 

Washington,  New  Jersey 

At  Home 

after  May  twenty-sixth 

West  St.  John, 

Canada. 
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By  Florence  Everill,  eighth  grade  pupils 
Algonac,  Mich  ,  Anna  Walsh,  teacher. 
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A.  P.  Meub,  penman  and  teacher  in  the  Commercial  Dept.  of  the  High  School,  La  Junta,  Colo.. 
tj.  A.  Hoskins,  pupil. 


By  Peter  Forthun.  pupil,  Frank  K 


Minn.  Normal  School. 
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THINGS  WHICH  HELPED  ME 
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Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

Tonight  while  thinking  about  school 
affairs  a  little  incident  came  to  my  mind  which 
I  thought  might  interest  your  readers,  both 
teachers  and  pupils. 

A  couple  of  months  ago.  on  a  blue  Monday 
morning,  while  reading  the  riot  act  to  one  of  my 
classes  for  their  carelessness  in  bringing  in  pen- 
manship work,  done  outside  of  the  class  hour, 
in  walked  one  of  my  former  students. 

.\fter  finishing  my  talk  to  the  students,  which 
my  visitor  heaid,  I  asked  the  young  man  what  I 
could  do  for  him.  He  said  he  came  up  to  thank 
me  for  something  I  had  told  him  when  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  my  classes,  but  sorry  to  say  he  had 
not  done.  He  told  me  he  had  just  been  tired 
out  at  the  Kinsey  Manufacturing  Company 
where  he  had  been  just  one  week,  leaving  a 
good  position  with  the  Toledo  Railway  and 
Light  Co.  for  this  one  which  was  even  better, 
and  now  he  was  out  of  both. 

I  asked  him  why  he  had  been  fired,  and  he 
said  that  was  why  he  came  up  to  thank  me. 
"You  know,  Mr.  Jaeger,  you  always  told  me 
my  writing  was  poor,  that  I  showed  flashes  of 
good  writing  at  times,  and  once  you  failed  me 
for  it,  and  now  that  is  the  very  thing  the  man- 
ager at  the  Kinsey  told  me  twice  last  week,  and 
then  Saturday  night  he  tired  me,  and  to  think  I 
lost  a  good  position  just  on  that  account.  So 
I  ca'me  up  this  morning  to  tell  you.  and  to  thank 
you,  even  though  1  didn't  listen  to  you." 

I  asked  the  young  man  if  he  would  care  if  I 
told  the  class,  and  he  said  "No  if  it  will  do  them 
any  gooil."  So  I  finished  my  reading  of  the 
riot  act  by  telling  the  class  of  this  young  man's 
experience,  winding  up  by  saving;  "Here  is 
the  young  man,  (he  was  still  sitting  in  the  chair 


at  my  desk)  you  may  ask  him  yourselves,  as  1 
believe  most  of  you  remember  him  as  one  of 
your  former  classmates." 

1  suppose  many  teachers,  perhaps  all,  have 
these  same  experiences,  but  this  one  struck  me 
forcibly  coming  as  it  did  just  as  1  was  practical- 
ly telling  the  class  the  same  thing. 

I  have  been  thinking  too,  tonight,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  a  good  department  for  THE  Ku.siness 
Et»ucator  next  year  would  l>e  one  of 
"Things  which  helped  me"  in  the  classroom. 
Every  now  and  then  a  teacher  stumbles  upon, 
discovers  or  works  out  some  i<lea  which  in- 
creases results,  saves  time,  benehts  the  pupils. 
or  increases  enthusiasm,  and  I  believe  these 
ideas  should  be  given  to  the  fraternity.  What 
do  you  think? 

For  instance,  I  have  been  trying  for  ten  years 
to  systematize  the  handling  of  notes  and  drafts 
which  are  handed  in  by  students  to  be  later  en- 
dorsed, stamped  paid  and  returned  to  student. 
First,  I  had  a  cabinet  made  with  pockets  and 
marked  aliihabeti'-ally ;  then  I  placed  the  pa- 
pers in  an  envelope  ccmtaining  the  student's 
name.  This  mennt  several  mechanical  opera- 
tions. Then.  I  decided  to  put  all  of  the  envel- 
opes of  a  class  together  alphabetically,  and  this 
was  an  improvement  over  the  cabinet,  but  still 
reciuired  several  operations.  Two  weeks  ago  I 
hit  up  in  the  best  plan  yet.  I  sort  all  the  notes 
or  drafts  of  the  same  amount  and  due  date,  put 
them  in  alphabetical  order,  with  a  rubber  band 
around  them  and  I  have  cut  down  my  opera- 
tions to  simply  putting  them  in  order,  and 
stamping  them  paid,  and  I  don't  have  to  write 
■JOli  names  on  envelopes,  open  the  envelope, 
put  in  the  papers,  file  them,  reopen  it  and  re- 
turn to  student.  When  you  handle  as  many  as 
50  in  class,  lasting  one  period  of  40  working 
minutes,  you  can  see  what  each  operation 
omitted  or  done  away  with  means  as  a  time 
saver. 

Very  sincerely, 
F.  E.  H.  Jaeoeb. 
Principal    Commercial     Department,     Central 
High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  above  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Jaeger  is  a  capital  one.  Who  will  be 
the  first  to  the  act?  And  the  ofteti- 
estf  And  the  best?  So  while  we  are 
in  the  mood  and  the  space  is  offered 
let  us  hear  from  yott.  He  has  given 
us  two  good  ones,  show  your  appreci- 
ation by  giving  as  well  as  receiving. - 
Editor. 


Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Albert  Stewart 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Lois  May 
to 
Mr,  Floyd  Homer  Cozad 
on  Tuesday,  March  the  eleventh 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen 
Little  Sioux,  Iowa, 
At  Home 
after  May  the  first 
Leon,  Iowa 
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REPORT   OF 

THE  EASTERN  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION, 

Atlantic  City,   N.  J.,   March  20-22,  1913, 

Reported  by  Frank  E.  Lakey,  Boston. 
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The  sixteenth  annual  love  feast  of 
the  above  organization  occurred  on 
March  20,  in  the  Hotel  Rudolf,  Atlan- 
tic City.  The  Convention  reached  the 
high  water  mark  for  usefulness,  sug- 
gestiveness  and  inspiration.  This  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  unremitting  and 
practical  work  of  President  Eldridge, 
who  came  to  the  position  of  presiding 
officer  with  a  record  never  before 
equalled,  of  six  years'  service  on  the 
Executive  Board.  The  Board  has 
worked  harmoniously  and  well  but 
one  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth 
if  he  gave  the  credit  for  the  absence 
of  long,  even  though  brilliant  papers, 
from  the  program  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  short,  pointed,  practical  talks 
to  the  President.  These  were  all 
brief,  often  extemporaneous  and  usu- 
ally heart  to  heart.  There  was  no 
manufactured  enthusiasm  and  for  pa- 
per after  paper,  every  one  of  the  350 
chairs  were  taken  and  scores  stood 
up.  Questions  were  asked,  informal 
show  of  hands  showed  the  usages  in 
different  schools  and  the  "way  we 
do"  came  often  thick  and  fast.  The 
amount  of  advertising  was  very  small 
— it  was  a  genuine  convention  of 
teachers,  by  teachers,  for  teachers. 

The  address  of  His  Honor,  Mayor 
William  Riddle,  was  an  inspiration. 
The  aged  gentleman  related  his  life 
struggle  in  Atlantic  City,  crowned 
with  success,  honor  and  an  abun- 
dance of  this  world's  goods  until  one 
wished  that  he  had  always  lived  in 
the  city  by  the  sea. 

The  response  by  Ex-President  C.  O. 
Althouse  was  dignified,  able  and 
masterly. 

President  Eldridge  made  his  annual 
address  very  brief  and  the  program 
was  on. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Evans,  Pierce  School, 
Philadelphia,  discussed  the  question, 
"Should  all  shorthand  writing  by  be- 
ginners be  corrected,  and  how  may 
careless  or  otherwise  faulty  notes  in 
advanced  shorthand  be  detected  and 
prevented?"  This  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  character  of  the  papers  dis- 
cussed, every  one  of  which  bore  on 
vital,  every  day  problems.  At  the 
outset  only,  correct  everything.  Er- 
rors of  mentality  are  vitally  impor- 
tant and  require  rigid  treatment.  In 
advance  work  legibility  is  emphasiz- 
ed more  than  speed.  Maxim  1,  is  be 
especially  careful  about  slant,  shade, 
length  and  position.  Maxim  2,' Short- 
hand notes  do  not  have  to  be  pretty 
but  they  must  be  legible: 


Mr.  Thomas  G.  O'Brien,  Drake's 
Business  College,  New  York  City,  re- 
sponded to  the  paper,  "To  What  Ex- 
tent Should  Office  Appliances  Be 
Taught  in  Connection  with  Book- 
keeping?" Speed  accuracy,  safety 
and  economy  require  the  use  of  add- 
ing and  computing  machines,  loose 
leaf  ledgers,  check  protectors,  and 
duplicators.  Talks  by  head  book- 
keepers  and    agents    are    desirable. 

President  W.  E.  Douglas,  of  Goldey 
College,  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "To  what  extent  has 
the  introduction  of  calculating  ma- 
chines affected  the  teaching  of  rapid 
calculation,"  said  "very  little"  since 
the  course  is  \  completed  before  the 
adding  machine  is  taken  up.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  "mathemat- 
ical laziness."  Miss  Bessie  H. 
Wright,  Baltimore  Business  College, 
gave  an  emphatic  yes  to  the  query, 
"Can  we  insist  upon  the  touch  meth 
od  in  the  evening  schools  and  with 
the  students  in  the  day  schools  who 
have  but  a  short  time  to  spend  on  the 
subject?"  The  strong  support  of  the 
teacher  by  the  principal  aids  much. 

All  the  members  were  the  guests  of 
thejUnderwood  Typewriter  Co.,  in  the 
evening. 

A  special  high  school  meeting  at 
8:,30  Friday  morning,  drew  a'Jarge  au- 
dience. Prof.  John  C.  Wildman,  N. 
Y.  University  School  of  Commerce 
presented  one  of  the  most  valuable, 
thoughtful  and  scholarly  papers.  He 
discussed  "The  Relation  of  Commer- 
cial High  Schools  to  University 
Schools  of  Commerce."  He  said 
training  for  business  had  become  an 


E.  H.  Eldridge.  President.  1013. 


essential.  High  School  pupils  may 
be  trained  largely  in  tecnique,  while 
college  students  are  trained  in 
thought  and  judgment.  The  speaker 
outlined  a  four  year  course,  empha- 
sizing journalizing.  Blackboard  dem- 
onstrations are  valuable.  In  discuss- 
ing the  above  paper,  Mr.  A.  J.  Mere- 
dith, William  Penn  '  High  School, 
showed  the  gain  to  commercial  cours- 
es of  counting  the  work  toward  col- 
lege entrance,  as  is  now  done  in  many 
of  the  western  universities. 

"What  should  be  included  in  the 
commercial  arithmetic  course?"  was 
defined  by  Mr.  William  A.  Barber, 
High  School,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  as 
severe  drill  in  fundamentals,  aliquot 
parts,  fractions  and  decimals,  with 
its  many  applications.  Mr.  C.  D. 
Clarkson,  of  the  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  answered  the  question, 
"How  may  actual  problems  be  ob- 
tained in  commercial  arithmetic,"  by 
advising  goingafter  them  inbusiness, 
and  by  having  pupils  bring  in  prob- 
lems from  outside. 

Mr.  Ireland  gave  an  interesting  ex- 
hibition of  the  stenotype,  the  opera- 
tor being  a  young  woman  under  eigh- 
teen. President  Eldridge  said  when 
the  results  were  announced  that  they 
were  very  close  to  the  best  records  in 
the  shorthand  speed  contest,  the 
speed  being  a  little  slower  and  the 
number  of  errors  less.  Two  trials  of 
three  minutes  each  were  given.  The 
next  speaker,  Mr.  Charles  I.  Purnell, 
of  the  Palmer  School,  Philadelphia, 
declared  the  Time  Limit  to  be  his  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "What  is  your 
greatest  problem  in  the  teaching  of 
shorthand  and  by  what  steps  do  you 
proceed  to  solve  it?"  The  way  out  is 
to  overcome  public  opinion  and  to 
work  for  clarity  of  ideas. 

"The  relation  of  enthusiasm  to  skill 
in  the  teaching  of  penmanship,"  was 
very  evident  after  Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer 
had  finished  his  remarks.  Enthusi- 
asm is  absolutely  essential.  Smile, 
count,  use  rhymes  but  keep  up  enthu- 
siam  always.  The  next  paper  fitted 
in  well  for  Mr.  L.  C.  McCann,  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  spoke  with  authority 
on  "What  portion  of  the  penmanship 
hour  do  you  devote  to  purely  move- 
ment drills  and  how  soon  do  you  be- 
gin making  the  practical  application 
to  the  writing?"  The  first  question 
depends  on  the  pupil's  work,  the  sec- 
ond within  three  days  after  entering 
school. 

"After  shorthand — what?"  and 
everybody  sat  up  and  took  notice  for 
J.  N.  Kimball  had  the  stage  and  there 
was  something  doing  every  moment. 
He  had  the  dictagraph,  the  Edison 
phonograph,  the  stenotype  and  a 
stenographer  take  down  what  he 
read  at  the  rate  of  125  words  per 
minute.  The  dictagraph  was  con- 
nected on  the  third  floor  and  Miss 
Fretz  typewrote  as  Mr.  Kimball  spoke 
and  in  a  moment  handed  him  a  com- 
plete copy.     His  conclusion  was  that 
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for  commercial  purposes  under  125 
word  rate,  stenography  was  as  dead 
as  Julius  Caesar.  Mr.  R.  G.  Laird, 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston, 
did  not  favor  teaching  "accounting" 
to  secondary  school  pupils.  He 
spoke  easily  and  without  notes.  Next 
followed  a  thoughtful  paper  by  Mr. 
R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  P.  A.,  Philadelphia, 
on  "What  is  the  best  way  of  teach- 
ing and  developing  profit  and  loss 
statements  and  balance  sheets?',  In- 
sist on  good  foundation  and  first 
class  work.  This  paper  cannot  sum- 
marize justly.  It  should  be  printed 
in  full,  together  with  the  illustrations 
attached. 

Miss  Grace  I.  Gill,  of  the  Western 
High  School,  Baltimore,  gave  an 
emphatic  yes  to  the  interrogation, 
"Is  it  desirable  to  use  shields  in 
the  teaching  of  typewriting,  and  if 
so,  to  what  extent?"  She  said  this 
year's  class  so  taught  from  the  out- 
set was  eight  words  per  minute  ahead 
of  last  year's  class.  Shields  may  be 
discarded  during  the  lasttwo  months 
of  the  school  year.  Miss  Gill  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  deservedly  popular  H. 
O.  Blaisdell,  of  the  Underwood  Type- 
writer Co.,  who  said  "Speed  and  Ac- 
curacy in  Typewriting,"  required  one 
to  work  no  faster  than  he  could  do  so 
without  errors,  A  great  amount  of 
repetition  on  common  words  and  fre- 
quently occurring  phrases  of  small 
words.  In  business,  typewriting  is 
more  important   than  stenography. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Forbes,  of  the  Rochester 
Business  Institute,  followed  with  an 
address  on  "How  can  our  course  be 
planned  and  conducted  so  as  to  de- 
velop initiative  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent and  impress  him  with  the  fact 
that  supervision  is  costly  and  that  the 
more  supervision  he  requires'  the  less 
valuable  he  will  be?"  Instincts  are 
the  fundamental  moving  power  in  the 
mind       Thev    become  desires   when 


J.ihn  E.  Gill,  President.  Htl4, 

we  intelligently  pursue  because  of 
pleasure  in  the  past.  Link  the  things 
we  want  done  with  the  things  the  boy 
wants  to  do. 

In  the  afternoon  session  Miss  Grace 
M.  Ziegler,  of  the  Rider-Moore  it 
Stewart  School.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  gave 
an  able  talk  on  "How  we  can  present 
the  subjects  of  Drafts  in  the  best 
way?"  while  Mr.  Nathan  B.  Stone,  of 
the  Yale  Business  College,  New  Ha- 
ven, discussed  "how  we  can  get  the 
greatest  value  out  of  the  adding  ma- 
chines as  a  part  of  our  equipment? 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Cobb,  Remington  Typewriter  Co., 
who  answered  the  query,  "Why  is  the 
teaching  of  typewriter  time  saving 
devices  essential?"  by  quoting  thede- 
mands  of  business  and  by  showing 
the  marveleus  inventions.  Promotion 
is  more  often  through  good  typewrit- 
ing than  through  stenography.  Mr. 
R.  E.  Lines  Miners  Business  Acade- 
my, Brooklyn,  gave  an  emphatic  yes 
to  the  question,  "Should  perfect  work 
be  insisted  upon  in  all  stages  of 
typewriter   instructions?"       His     ex- 


cellent paper  provoked  an  animated 
discussion.  Mr.  G.  S.  Walworth, 
Walworth  Institute,  believed  that 
"Shorthand  students  should  be  urged 
to  take  bookkeeping  and  other  busi- 
ness branches." 

The  next  paper,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Evans, 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  answered  the  ques- 
tions, "During  how  much  of  his 
course  should  the  student's  time  be 
divided  between  theory  and  practice? 
And  how  may  a  review  of  principles 
be  secured?"  First— all  the  time,  de- 
creasing theory  as  the  student  pro- 
gresses. Second,  several  devices 
were  suggested. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Zaner  was  slated  to  an- 
swer the  question,  "Do  you  teach  the 
student  to  use  finger  movement  in 
small  writing,  or  insist  on  keeping 
the  fingers  firm,  executing  entirely 
wil^i  the  muscular  or  forearm  move- 
ment?" He  took  the  common  sense 
view  of  studying  the  individualchild, 
who  is  a  combination  of  inheritance 
and  environment,  a  combination  of 
the  means  mentioned,  is  the  actual 
way  we  write.  Next  followed  Mr  S. 
E.  Leslie,  Eastman  College,  Pough- 
keepsie,  who  discussed  "How  soon, 
if  at  all,  should  the  element  of  speed 
enter  into  the  teaching  of  penman- 
ship?" By  favoring  speed,  moderate 
at  first  but  kept  up  increasingly  with 
much  attention  on  legibility. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Honon,  Dickson  High 
School,  Jersey  City,  gave  an  interest- 
ing talk  on  the  topic,  "By  what  meth- 
od should  interest  be  taught?" 

The  banquet  in  the  evening  found 
a  large  number  who  endured  the 
weary  wait  and  then  enjoyed  a  fine 
menu.  The  toastmaster,  Mr.  Moore, 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  acquitted  himself 
admirably  The  speakers  were  Ex- 
Governor  E.  C.  Stokes,  N.  J.,  Presi- 
dent E.  B.  Osborne,  Osborne  Art  Cal- 
endar Co.  and  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  Calvin  M.  Kendall. 
(  Continued  on  page  27.] 
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It  has  Reached  Future  historians  will  credit 
the  Schools  the  Nineteenth  Century  with 
the  accompliyhment  of  two  great  forward  steps 
in  human  progress,  tirst.  the  substitution  of  pop- 
ular for  despotic  government;  second,  the  tri- 
umph of  science  in  its  application  to  the  arts  and 
industries.  The  Twentieth  t  entury  will  see  the 
logical  result  of  these  reforms  in  the  socializa- 
tion of  production  and  industry.  This  does  not 
mean  the  realization  of  the  dizzy  dreams  of  state 
socialists  and  other  irlealists,  but  it  does  mean 
the  end  of  money  rule  in  the  political  and  in- 
dustrial affairs  of  the  world,  antl  the  administra- 
tion of  the  productive  forces  of  the  world  in  the 
interest  of  the  masses  of  mankind,  rather  than 
for  the  benetit  of  the  fortunate  few. 

A  man  is  tolerably  blind  who  cannot  reatl  this 
edict  in  a  hundred  siens  of  the  preseiit  time. 
One  of  the  most  significant  of  these  siens  is  the 
marked  change  in  popular  opinion,  regarding 
the  function  and  purpose  of  the  schools.  The 
time-honored  tradition  that  education  consists  of 
acquiring  book-learning  and  culture  and  the 
means  of  mental  distinction,  is  going  by  the 
board  about  as  rapidly  as  it  can.  The  people  are 
growing  wise  to  the  fact  that  their  schools  have 
not  been  giving  them  a  square  deal;  that  the 
whole  eduational  machine  has  been  run  in  the 
interest  of  the  few.  who  get  the  benetit.  while 
the  many  pay  the  bills.  \'irtually  all  the  work  of 
the  elementary  or  grade  schools  has  lieen  plan- 
ned for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  to  finish  in 
the  high  school  or  college,  notwithstanding  that 
fewer  than  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  who  enter 
the  grade  schools  ever  reach  even  the  high 
school,  while  a  still  lower  per  cent,  of  these  ever 
see  the  lioors  of  a  college.  'I  here  is  a  growing 
and  positive  demand  that  the  schools  shall 
abandon  this  exclusively  scholastic  program, and 
do  something  to  lit  young  people  for  the  lives 
that  nine-tenths  of  them  are  compelled  to  live. 
The  Hard  fact  is  that  the  great  mass  of  human  be- 
ings have  to  work  with  their  hands  as  well  as 
with  their  brains  and  it  is  vital  to  society  that 
they  work  effectively.  The  country  is  filling 
up  alarniingl>- with  youthful  tramps,  vagaboruls 
or  criminals,  whose  chief  misfortune  is  that  they 
have  not  been  trained  to  earn  a  living.  Most  of 
them  have  had  the  smattering  of  rearling.  num- 
bers, geography,  and  what  not,  that  is  ladled  out 
in  the  first  six  or  eight  grades  of  our  schools,  but 
it  has  left  them  with  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
disposition  to  put  any  of  this  knowledge  to  ef- 
fective use. 

For  one,  I  believe  that  this  break-down  in  our 
system  of  etlucation  is  going  to  be  remedietl,  and 
with  a  remedy  that  is  going  to  give  a  painful 
shock  to  those  to  whom  education  means  only 
book-learning.  In  the  change  from  scholastic, 
to  social  anti  industrial  education,  no  doubt 
many  temporary  mistakes  will  be  made,  and 
many  unwise  actions  will  be  followed  by  dis- 
couraging reactions,  but  common  sense  and  the 
gooil  of  the  whole  people  will  at  last  prevail  in 
etlucation  as  in  other  things. 

Gas,  Gastronomy  I  wish  some  properly 
and  Gastritis  equippea  reformer  would 
start  a  crusade  to  rescue  suffering  man- 
kind from  the  clutches  of  that  modern  instru- 
ment of  human  torment,  the  banquet.  The  in- 
dictment against  this  health-<iestro>  ing  comfort- 
killing  and  altogether  illogical  and  insane  social 
dissipation  is  so  full  of  counts  that  it  is  embarras- 
sing to  try  to  enumerate  them.  A  lot  of  earnest 
men.  or  women,  or  men  and  women,  presumed- 
ly provideil  with  brains,  finding  themselves  to 
have  a  common  interest  in  some  matter,  politi- 
cal, social,  or  sentimental,  arrange  to  get  togeth- 
er for  an  exchange  of  ideas  regarding  the  matter 
in  hand.  The  occasion  is  one  that  concerns 
their  brains  or  their  souls  or  possibly  their  rock- 
et-books, but  overlooking  this,  they  immediate- 


ly set  about;organizing  the  meeting  on  the  basis 
of  deglutition.  The  stomach,  really  a  rank  out- 
sider, in  the  matter,  is  ilragged  in  and  made  the 
head  liner.  Some  hotel  or  other  feeding- place, 
reeking  with  the  stale  odors  of  grease  and  garlic 
is  chos«n  as  the  gathering  place,  and.  at  an  hour 
when  the  poor  stomach  should  have  finished  its 
day's  work  and  be  happily  at  repose,  it  is  roused 
up  and  loaded  with  a  deluge  of  soups,  salads, 
heavy  meats,  oily  entrees,  sticky  cakes,  ices,  and 
other  intligestibles  intermixed  perhaps  with 
wine,  beer,  cocktails,  etc.,  the  whole  topped  off 
with  black  coffee  and  cigars !  After  an  hour  or 
two  iif  this  irrelevant  stuffing,  these  otherwise 
sane  folk,  address  their  alleged  brains  to  the 
matter  in  hanil,  and  listen  uncomfortably  to  the 
speakers.  These,  of  course,  have  to  work  their 
mental  machinerj'  underthe  distressing  handicap 
of  an  outraged  stomach  struggling  with  a  press- 
ing internal  problem.  O.  my  crethren.  is  not  the 
whole  thing  pathetically  barbarous— aye.  beastly? 
Why  shouhl  we.  who  are  so  far  removed  from 
the  cave  man.  set  the  wagging  jowl  against  the 
thinking  soul?  Why  not  do  both  our  eating  and 
our  thinking  at  decently  appointed  times  and 
places?  Why  mix  functions  so  mentally  obnoxi- 
ous and  dissimilar?  Why  hamper  the  feet  of  Mer- 
curial thought  with  the  clogs  of  piggish  feeding;  ? 
Why  weight  the  wings  of  oratory  with  a  threat 
of  gastritis? 

Ouida.  the  novelist,  once  predicted  that  the 
time  would  come  when  men  and  women  would 
do  their  eating  behind  screens.  1  admit  myself 
yet  far  from  the  attainment  of  that  refinement, 
but  my  spiritual  gorge  rises  at  being  asked  to 
consume  roast  goose  and  dressing  along  with 
Emersonian  philosophy,  or  employ  Browning 
or  Tennyson  as  a  "chaser"  for  crab  salad  and 
black  coffee.  Moreover,  I  know  numerous  oth- 
er of  my  fellow  men  who  will  join  me  in  this 
Macedonian  cry  for  relief.  Will  it  ever  come  ? 
Shall  we  yet  see  the  day  when  kindred  souls 
may  foregather  for  a  vision  of  the  Heavenly 
Mansion,  without  being  tirst  constrained  to  fill 
our  bellies  with  the  husks?  As  Hashimuro  Togo 
would  observe.  "1  inquire  to  know." 

The  Talking  One  of  the  oldest  maxims  of 
Teacher  pedagogy  is  to  the  effect  that 
telling  is  not  teaching.  The  maxim  has  been 
understood  and  oDserved  by  every  great  teach- 
er from  the  days  of  Socrates.  Yet  in  my  wan- 
derings, in  these  Twentieth  Century  da)s,when 
everyoody,  and  especially  teachers,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  up-to-date,  I  am  constantly  observ- 
ing, cases  where  the  wise  old  maxim  is  either 
unknown  or  unheeded.  I  look  on  at  class  recita- 
tion, where  the  teacher  recites  more  of  the  les- 
son than  do  all  the  pupils  together.  The  teach- 
er not  only  talks,  talks,  talks,  about  various  mat- 
ters that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  lesson,  but 
he  will  propound  questions  bearing  tm  the  les- 
son, and  before  anybody  has  a  chance  to  reply, 
proceed  to  answer  his  own  questions.  1  he  con- 
firmed talking  teacher  will  even  frequently  take 
the  word  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  pupil  who  is 
trying  to  recite,  and  continue  the  performance 
himself,  after  the  manner  of  a  vaudeville  jug- 
gler Just  the  other  day  1  was  present  at  an  al- 
leged recitation  by  a  class  in  commercial  law, 
Ihe  subject  was  agency,  and  there  was  in  it  ma- 
terial for  a  most  interesting  discussion.  1  was  at 
once  struck  with  the  listless  indifference 
of  the  students,  and  the  reason  for  this  was 
quickly  apparent.  The  instructor  began  by  ask- 
ing a  young  lady  to  define  agency.  She  an- 
swered, rather  confusedly,  that  an  agent  is  "one 
who  does  something  for  another."  This  opening 
was  too  much  for  .Mr.  Talky.  "Is  that  so?"  he 
interposed  gleefully.  "Well,  1  suppose  if  you 
drop  a  book,  and  Mr.  Brown,  should  pick  it  up 
for  vou,  he  would  be  your  agent."  There  was 
a  mild  titter  at  this,  and  the  girl  looked  con- 
fused. Now  this  little  pleasantry  might  have 
been  all  right,  had  the  teacher  given  the  young 
lady  a  chance  to  amend  or  explain  her  defini 
tion  But  did  he  do  this?  Not  he.  Instead,  he 
launched  forth  upon  the  subject  himself,  giving 
the  elaborate  book  definition  and  illustrating  it 
fully.  This  took  some  five  minutes  of  the  time. 
and  the  young  teacher  seemed  to  be  immensely 
pleased  with  himself  that  he  knew  the  subject 
so  well,  and  that  there  was  "company"  present 
to  take  notice.  So  the  lesson  went  on.  He  asked 
other  questions,  but  in  each  case,  made  the 
the  answer,  whether  good  or  bad  the  text  for 
more  talk  on  his  own  account.    At  the  conclu- 


sion, he  remarked  to  me  naively  that  he  found 
it  "awfully  hard"  to  get  the  class  interested  in 
their  work.  "They  don't  seem  to  care  whether 
they  learn  anything  or  not,"  he  complained 
mournfully. 
How  I  longed  to  tell  him  why  ! 

Danger  of  Over-  In  a  middle-west  city 
doing  It  where  a    fine    commercial 

high  school  has  recently  been  installed,  it  was 
found  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  semestet 
that  sixty  per  cent  oi  all  the  promotions  from 
the  eight  grade  schools  elected  to  enroll  at  the 
commercial  high  school.  This  is  of  course,  a 
result  most  complimentary  to  the  very  able 
management  of  the  commercial  high  school, 
but  it  suggests  the  grave  question  whether  the 
diverting  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  high 
school  entrants,  to  the  commercial  work  is  an 
entirely  wholesome  sign.  If  this  rate  con- 
tinues, is  there  not  likely  soon  to  be  an  overplus 
of  candidates  for  commercial  positions  in  that 
city,  assuming  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
young  folks  have  chosen  the  business  course, 
as  they  doubtless  have,  with  the  view  of  fitting 
themselves  for  office  work?  Is  it  desirable  for 
any  city  to  adopt  the  policy  of  educating  more 
than  half  of  its  youth  to  be  stenographers  and 
bookkeepers?  The  question  is  at  least  worth 
considering. 

Should  the  policy  result  in  filling  up  the  city 
with  a  large  number  of  young  folks,  who  cannot 
find  employment  in  the  work  for  which  they 
have  been  traineil.  there  may  be  an  embarrassing 
reaction  against  the  commercial  work.  Tome 
it  seems  that  the  remedy  will  be  to 
provide  adec(uate  training  in  other  voca- 
tions than  those  specially  served  by  the 
commercial  subjects.  These  might  supple- 
ment, rather  than  displace  the  commer- 
cial work,  for  it  is  perfectly  true  that  training  in 
the  commercial  branches,  is  likely  to  be  most 
useful  to  all  classes  of  workers.  Such  apian 
would  give  a  broader  scope  to  business  educa- 
tion, than  the  mere  training  of  bookkeepers  and 
stenographers. 

In  Old  Kaintuck  At  the  time  of  penning 
this  month's  meanderings,  I  find  myself  down 
in  "Old  Kentucky"  where  as  the  song  hath  it. 
"De  sun  shines  bright"  and  "De  young  folks 
roll  on  de  little  cabin  ffo'  an'  de  birds  make  mu- 
sic all  de  day."  I  have  ocular  evidence  that  the 
sun  f/oe.s  shine  bright  down  here  in  Old  Ken- 
tucky, these  April  days  and  there  are  plenty  of 
chocolate-colored  pickaninnies,  crowding 
round  the  little  cabin  doors.  Also,  certain  jay- 
birds waked  me  with  their  screetching  at  an  un- 
holy hour  this  morning,  and  later  in  the  day, 
their  raucous  cries  were  offset  by  the  glorious 
notes  of  a  mocking-bird  that  nestled  among  the 
blooms  in  a  nearby  apple  tree. 

It  is  all  a  quick  and  pleasant  change  from  the 
still  snow-Hecked  hills  of  my  less  fervent  Iowa. 
It  is  of  Bowling  Green,  the  home  town  of  Bro. 
Ashby,  and  his  live  bunch  of  teaching  co- 
workers, that  I  am  writing  thus  enthusiastically. 
For  two  days  these  good  brethren  have  been 
giving  me  a  rich  taste  of  real,  traditional  south- 
ern hf>spitality  the  like  of  which  may  not  be  sur- 
passed anywhere  in  the  whole  broad  land. 
There  was  delightful  fraternizing  with  both  pu- 
pils and  teachers  and  the  joy  that  always  comes 
to  me  from  a  near  view  of  a  school  that  runs  as  it 
should  run.  It  is  here  that  Brownfield,  of  the 
magical  pen,  has  his  orbit,  and  where  the  schol- 
arly brothers  Dickey,  and  the  gpnial  Mr.  Bar- 
man, and  others  well-known  to  Kentucky  edu- 
cation, so  ably  help  Bro.  Ashby  in  conducting 
one  of  the  strongest  and  best  schools  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  visit.  In  the  penmanship  rooms, 
the  "Kducator"  was  everywhere  in  e\  idence. 
and  the  "Zanerian  Spirit"  of  accurate  thorough- 
ness prevails  in  all  the  work.  To  Mr.  Hrown- 
field  belongs  the  credit  of  building  up  here  one 
of  the  best  penmanship  departments  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

I  must  also  mention  with  due  gratefulness,  the 
delightful  auto  ride  about  the  charming  old 
town,  to  which  I  was  treated  by  my  hosts,  also 
the  charming  entertainment  at  the  home  of 
Prof.  Ashby. 

From  now  on,  no  spot  on  the  map  shall  linger 
more  fondly  in  my  memory  than  Bowling 
Green,  and  the  old  grey  turrets  of  the  Business 
I'niversity. 

( Concluded  on  page  30.) 
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The  Ohio  Gas  Company  had  operated  a  gas 
plant  since  January  11,  1900.  For  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  this  industry,  the  National  Gas 
Company  was  organized  April  1,  1912,  with  a 
capital  of  8100,000  and  after  purchasing  all  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Ohio  Gas  Company,  is- 
sued 8100,000  first  mortgage  6  ger  cent,  gold 

Sund.,  buildings,  machinery,  mains  and 

franchises  82,360.73 

Material  and  tools  1,856.30 

Coal  (including  freight)  47,540.45 

Labor  50,668.73 

Repairs  13,872.46 

Water  and  other  supplies  3,869.39 

Superintendence  3,500.00 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  collectors  5,600.00 

Office  expenses  2,100.00 

Insurance  1.435.00 

Taxes  4,237.10 

Interest  1,450.40 

Cash  2,251.47 

Consumers'  accounts  3,210.44 

Other  accounts  receivable  2,121.90 

226,074.37 


bonds  dated  April  1,  1912,  due  April  1,  1922, 
interest  payable  January  1  and  July  1  of  each 
year. 

June  30,  1912,  the  two  companies  were  united 
by  a  certificate  of  merger,  and  new  books  open- 
ed. At  the  date  of  the  merger  the  Ohio  Gas 
Co.  books  stood  as  follows  : 


Capital  stock 
Notes  payable 
Accounts  payable 
Gas  sales 
Coke  sales 
Tar  sales 


50,000.00 
5.000.00 
2,679.81 
157,683.33 
6,210.69 
4,500.54 


Inventory — coal  6 

In  acquiring  the  stock  of  the  Ohio  Ga?  Co., 
paying  organization  expenses,  etc..  the  Nation- 
al Gas  Co.,  used  all  its  capital  stock  and  90,000 
mortgage  bonds,  holding  in  reserve  10,000  of 


228,074.37 


bonds  for  improvements— Required  journal  en- 
tries to  open  booksjof  the  National  (Jas  Co.,  and 
prepare  proper  statements  of  the  Ohio  Gas  Co.. 
at  June  30,  1912. 


Revenue  Account — The  Ohio  Gas  Co^ 


Gas  sales 
Coke  sales 
Tar  sales 


Coal  inc.  freight 

Labor 

Repairs 

Water  and  other  supplies 

Superintendence 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  collectors 

Office  expense 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Interest 

Net  revenue 


157,683.33 
6,210.69 
4.500  54 


EXPENDITURES 


46,890.45 
60,668.73 
13,872.48 
3.889.39 
3.500.00 
5,600.00 
2,100.00 
1,435.00 
4,237.10 
1,450.40 


Balance  Sheet 


133.823.53 
34,771.03 


When  corporations  are  merged,  the  purchaS' 
ing  corporation  regards  its  purchase  as  an  in- 
vestment and  the  company  acquired  conducts 
its  business  independent  of  the  holding  com- 
pany: and  as  the  National  Gas  Company  was 
the  sole  owner,  the  Ohio  (jas  Company  would 
owe  to  the  holding  company  the  amount  of  its 
profits. 

This  problem  brings  up  the  question  of  the 
disposition  of  profits  earned  before  date  of  for- 
mation of  corporation  or  before  date  of  consol- 
idation, and  no  better  authority  can  be  quoted 
than  A.  L.  Dickinson,  C.  P.  A.  who  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  "The  Profits  of  a  Corporation"  read  at 
the  "Congress  of  Accountants"  held  at  St. 
Louis  in  1904,  said  : 

"Another  question  of  considerable  importance 
is  that  of  the  proper  disposition  of  the  Profits 
of  consolidating  companies  earned  prior  to  the 
date  of  consolidation.  There  is  a  clear  rule  of 
.  common  sense,  and  probably  also  of  law,  that  a 
corporation  cannot  earn  Prolits  before  it  exists, 
and  when  therefore  a  corporation  at  its  organi- 
zation purchases  an  undertaking,  together  with 
the  Profits  accrued  from  a  certain  prior  date,  the 
whole  of  such  Profits  earned  prior  to  the  date 
of  purchase  must  be  treated  as  a  deduction 
from  the  purchase  price  and  not  as  a  credit  to 
Profit  and  Loss  or  available  for  dividends. 

This  proposition  is  the  more  evident  if  it  be 
remembered  that  these  Profits  form  part  of  the 
Current  Assets  purchased,  and  that  any  realiza- 
tion thereof  is  merely  a  return  to  the  purchas- 
ing company  of  a  portion  of  the  purchase  mon- 
ey,  i.  e.,  of  the  Capital  of  the  corporation.  Sim- 
ilar reasoning  will  show  that  where  a  holding 
corporation  purchases  the  slocks  of  several  oth- 
ers all  Profits  of  the  purchased  corporations  ac- 
cruing up  to  the  date  of  the  purchase  must 
be  treated  by  the  holding  corporation  as  a  de- 
duction from  the  price  paid.  The  subsidiary 
corporations  can  legally  declare  dividends  there- 
from, but  these  dividends  when  received  by  the 
holding  corporations  are  merely  a  transfer  to  it 
of  some  of  the  Assets  included  in  the  value  of 
the  stock  it  purchased  and  are  therefore  a  return 
of  Capital;  and  dividends  declared  and  paid  by 
the  holding  corporation  to  its  stockholders  out  of 
such  profits  would  clearly  be  paid  out  of  Capi- 
tal. It  is  important  to  note  that  the  date  of  pur- 
chase should  be  taken  as  the  date  of  the  contract 
for  purchase  and  not  the  date  of  completion. 
If  the  purchasing  corporation  was  in  existence 
at  the  date  of  entering  into  the  contract,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  price  fixed  had  relation  to 
the  conditions  existing  at  that  date,  and  that  the 
corporation  is  entitled  to  treat  as  Profits  all 
earnings  of  the  subsidiary  corporations  subse- 
quent to  that  date.  But  if  the  holding  corpora- 
tion had  no  legal  existence  until  a  later  date,  it 
is  submitted  that  as  it  cannot  earn  Profits  when 
it  is  not  in  existence,  it  is  only  entitled  to  dis- 
tribute as  dividends  Profits  of  the  Subsidiary 
corporations  earned  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
its  own  in  corporation,  or  to  the  purchase  of  the 
property,  whichever  is  the  later  date  " 


ASSETS 

Cash 

Inventory 

Customers'  accounts 
Other  accounts  receivable 
Total  current  assets 
Material  and  tools 
Sund.  Buildings,  Mach.  and 
franchises 


LIABILITIES 

2,251,47       Notes  Payable 

650.00    Accounts  payable 
3,210  44 
2,121.90 

Total  current  liabilities 


82,380.73    Profit  and  Loss 
92.450.84 


The  journal  entries  on  the  National  Gas  Company  books  would  be  as  follows  : 

Ohio  Gas  Co  Investment  190,000.00 

Capital  stock 

First  iMortgage  Bonds 
Cost  of  acquiring  stock  of  Ohio  Gas  Co.  and 
organization  expenses 

Treasury  Bonds  10,000.00 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 
Bonds  held  in  reserve  for  improvements 

Bond  Interest  1, 350.00 

Accrued  Bond  Interest 
Interest  on  90,000  outstanding  bonds  3 
mos.  at  6  per  cent, 

Ohio  Gas  Co.,  Account  receivable  34,771.08 

Ohio  Gas  Co.  Investment 
Amount  of  profit  owed  holding  company 


34.771^J 
92,450.84 


VISITORS'  DAY 

The  Students  and  Faculty  of  Duff's 
College  cordially  invite  you  and  your 
friends  to  visit  their  school  on  the 
Annual  Visitors'  Day,  February  '28th, 
1913. 

Daily  work  on  exhibition. 
Sixth  St.  and  Liberty  Ave.  Pittsburg 

Hours  : 
11.30  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 
7  P.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 

The  above  neatly  printed  card  recently  came 
to  our  desk,  and  contains  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion for  other  schools,  for  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  business  schools  have,  as  a  rule,  set 
apart  a  day  for  the  citizens  of  the  community  to 
visit  their  schools  and  inspect  their  work.  This 
is  quite  a  common  thing  with  public  and  other 
schools,  and  we  believe  a  good  thing  for  com- 
mercial schools  as  well,  hence  the  passing  on  of 
this  suggestion. 
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Cass  Technical  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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To  class  A  were  assigned  six  prob- 
lems in  percentage.  After  certain  in- 
quiries have  been  made  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  members  of  the  class  in 
solving  these  problems,  and  after 
disposing  of  all  the  routine  matters, 
as  before  suggested,  take  up  the 
principles  involved  in  percentage. 

Each  problem  assigned  as  home 
work  should  be  solved  orally  by 
some  member  of  the  class  and  the 
teacher  should  insist  upon  the  stu- 
denc  making  clear  every  detail  in 
solving  the  problem.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  the  teacher  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  student  understands 
the  problem  when  the  student  says, 
"Multiply  the  base  by  the  rate  and 
the  result  will  be  the  percentage." 
That  is  like  assuming  the  student  to 
be  familiar  with  the  route,  because 
he  says  that  by  taking  a  train  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  York 
he  can  go  to  St.  Louis. 

Percentage  is  a  fractional  method 
of  computing  values,  based  upon  the 
second  decimal  place  and  contains 
three  essential  elements,  viz.,  base, 
rate,  and  percentage.  Therefore  it  is 
not  possible  to  have  more  than  three 
different  problems  arising  in  the  en- 
tire subject.  These  problems  may 
be  as  follows,  depending  upon  which 
elements  are  given: 

1st.  Base  and  Rate  given  to  find 
Percentage. 

2nd.  Percentage  and  Rate  given  to 
find  Base. 

3rd.  Base  and  Percentage  given  to 
find  Rate. 

One  of  the  very  first  things  to 
make  clear  in  the  mind  of  the  student 
is  what  is  known  as  the  rate.  This 
term  he  usually  understands  in  a 
general  way  and  may  be  able  to  de- 
fine it  accurately;  but  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  how  to  deal  with  it  in 
many  problems,  is  something  a  stu- 
dent in  a  commercial  school  rarely 
possesses.  His  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
values  expressed  and  contained  in 
a  rate,  when  expressed  as  a  decimal 
fraction  or  with  the  percentage  sign, 
is  generally  meagre. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the 
same  value  may  be  expressed,  first  as 
a  common  fraction,  ,;',„;  second,  as  a 
decimal  fraction,  .06;  third  as  a  per- 
centage expression,  6'^,;.  Where  we 
are  trying  to  find  6^0  of  $500,  it  natur- 


ally follows  that  the  value  we  are 
trying  to  get  may  be  found  in  three 
ways,  which  follow  in  the  above  or- 
der: 

First,  as  a  common  fraction,  ,,';„  of 
500=30.  Notice  that  here,  two  pro- 
cesses are  required — multiplication 
and  division.  One  process  is  indi- 
cated by  the  sign  of  multiplication; 
the  other  process  is  indicated  by  the 
common  fraction.  This  result  can- 
not be  obtained  otherwise  than  by 
these  two  processes. 

Where  a  multiplication  follows  a 
division  or  a  division  follows  a  mul- 
tiplication, it  makes  no  difference  in 
the  result,  which  comes  first  since 
both  processes  are  of  equal  strength. 
Hence,  when  we  say  .06  of  500=30  we 
are  doing  the  same  that  was  done 
above,  except  that  a  decimal  fraction 
is  a  division  completed— not  indi- 
cated, as  in  a  common  fraction. 
Here  as  well  we  find  both  processes. 

Now,  passing  on  to  the  third  we 
find  fi"'o  of  500=30;  the  sign  of  per- 
centage (",[)  alone  standing  for  both 
processes— multiplication  and  di- 
vision. Neither  does  it  make  any 
difference  here  which  takes  place 
first.     Let  us  illustrate: 

5.00         In  this  illustration  the  di- 
6      vision    by    one-hundred     is 

30.00  made  first,  Chen  the  multip- 
lication by  six  follows. 

500  In     this   illustration      the 

6",,'    multiplication  by  six  comes 

30.00  first  and  then  the  division  by 
one-hundred  follows. 

Of  course  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  percentage  is  limited  to  two 
decimal  places  while  decimal  frac- 
tions are  limited  only  by  the  numer- 
ical system  in  use,  and  that  a  frac- 
tion of  one  per  cent  may  in  turn  be- 
come a  decimal  fraction.  Thus  G^"„ 
may  be  written  as  6.375%,  or  it  may 
be  written  as  .06375,  a  pure  decimal 
fraction. 

After  discussing  these  "reasons 
why"  follow  up  with  numerous  illus- 
trations and  problems,  turning  the 
problems  in  all  forms  to  bring  out 
the  "reasons  why"  and  demand  that 
the  student  reason  his  way  out  of  the 
different  situations.  If  he  attempts 
to  quote  a  rule,  do  not  permit  it  but 
ask  that  he  use  his  reasoning  powers 
instead.  When  this  student  gets  into 
a  business  office  he  will  have  no 
book,  in  the  last  pages  of  which,  be 
may  seek  an  answer,  but  must  rely 
wholly  upon  his  reason  to  guide  him. 


He  may  be  able  to  quote  rules  by  the 
yard  but  he  cannot  apply  them,  and 
if  he  does  attempt  it,  it  is  a  clumsy 
effort  he  makes,  generally,  with  a 
great  amount  of  misgivings  as  to  the 
result. 

Oftentimes,  when  a  student  has  a 
correct  result,  frame  a  question 
which  implies  doubt,  and  notice  how 
quickly  he  will  shift  his  point  of  view 
and  falter  in  his  explanation.  This 
shifting  and  faltering  is  due  entire- 
ly to  doubt  in  his  mind,  occasioned 
of  course,  by  the  question,  for  he  has 
no  self-reliance  because  he  is  sub- 
conscious of  his  lack  of  ability  to 
reason  correctly. 

Next,  it  would  seem,  the  problems 
having  rate  and  percentage  given, 
with  base  unknown,  should  be 
taught,  though  most  all  text  books  in 
arithmetic  differ  from  this.  The  rea- 
son here  for  taking  these  problems 
next  is,  that  they  are  the  opposite  in 
principle  from  those  just  considered. 
When  a  multiplication  is  made  in  the 
first  a  division  is  made  in  the  second, 
and  where  a  division  is  made  in  the 
first  a  multiplication  is  made  in  the 
second.  Thus  we  teach  the  second 
class  of  problems  by  contrasting 
them  with  the  first. 

The  manner  in  which  the  result  is 
obtained  in  this  class  of  problems  is 
illustrated  as  follows: 

Rate=6%  Percentage=30 

therefore  1%=  5 

and  100%=  500 

here  the  division  is  made  first  and 
the  multiplication  second. 

Rate=.06  Percentage=30 

Base  equals  30-f-.06 
Now    by    applying  the   principles  of 
division  of  decimal  fractions  we  have: 

500 

.06  I  30        or     ^1  3000 
Here  the  multiplication  by  one-nun- 
dred    takes    place    first    and    the  di- 
vision by  the  rate  takes  place  second. 

The  third  class  of  problems  is  to 
find  the  rate  when  the  base  and  per- 
centage are  known.  The  percentage 
is  divided  by  the  base  and  the  rea- 
soning employed  in  the  division  of 
decimal  fractions  obtained.  The  base 
is  500,  the  rate,  30;  what  is  the  rate 
per  cent? 

.06 

We  have;  30-500.  500  ;  30.00,  this 
gives  the  rate  as  a  decimal  fraction, 
and  the  sign  of  percentage  ought  not 
to  be  used  unless  the  decimal  point  is 

6% 
removed.  Then,  5.00  |  30. .  There 
the  division  is  by  5  (one  percent  of 
the  base,  a  division  by  one-hundred) 
and  the  rate  must  be  expressed  by 
the  use  of  the  sign  of  percentage. 

The  work  in  future  subjects  that 
will  require  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  percentage  should  be 
outlined  on  the  board  for  the  class, 
and  each  student  requested  to  make 
a  copy  of  it.  Their  attention 
should  also  be  called  to  the  man- 
( Concluded  on  page  28. ) 
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BUSINESS    ENGLISH— THE  WHY 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  allot  the 
present  writing  to  discussion  of  the 
underlying  causes  which  have  lead  to 
the  larger  volume  ot  daily  corres- 
pondence in  all  parts  of  the  world, in- 
asmuch as  there  has  been  such 
marked  increase  in  our  own  genera- 
tion, and  unlike  the  traditional  Top- 
sy,  it  did  not  "just  grow"  without 
relation  to  contemporary  develop- 
ment. There  are,  to  be  sure,  ample 
grounds  upon  which  to  explain  the 
additional  amount  and  consideration 
of  them  will  form  the  content  of  this 
article. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  the  absence  of  letter  writing. 
Man's  time  was  pre-occupied  in  his 
quest  for  food  supply,  and  when  not 
so  employed,  was  spent  gorging  up- 
on the  rewards  of  past  efforts.  As 
men  began  to  have  fi.xed  abodes  and 
definite  portions  of  land  whereupon 
to  raise  the  means  of  subsistence, 
with  the  consequent  domestication  of 
animals,  a  slight  amount  of  leisure  is 
each  day  available  and  refinement  of 
language  is  the  net  result  following. 

Telling  of  stories  around  the  open 
fire,  after  the  day's  tasks  were  over, 
constituted  the  enjoyable  adjunct  to 
the  less  liked  toil.  Here  and  there 
one  would  break  away  from  the 
routine  day  in  and  day  out  of  the 
same  occupation  and  seek  new  ex- 
periences in  yonder  parts  of  the 
earth,  returning  with  fascinating 
tales  of  the  luxury  and  grandeur  of 
the  remote  section,  such  as  the  ivory 
and  gold  of  India,  or  the  silks  of 
China,  creating  fresh  pictures  in  the 
minds  of  the  stay-at-homes.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  returned  traveler  would 
be  heralded  with  delight,  because  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  his  story-telling 
would  thrill  and  excite. 

The  evolution  of  transportation  has 
accomplished  more  in  making  the 
whole  world  kin  than  anyother  single 
factor.  Going  right  along,  in  our 
day  even  preceding  it,  is  the  remark- 
able progress,  and  almost  unbeliev- 
able advancement,  in  the  means  of 
communication.  Transportation  re- 
ceived its  first  world-wide  impetus  in 
the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  with 
the  road-building  which  was  born  of 
its  love  of  organization.  With  the 
construction  of  roads  and  the  result- 
ant ease  of  communication,  more  de- 


cided emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
written  message  which  may  be  for- 
warded by  means  of  relays  of  horses 
over  the  excellent  roads.  The  hori- 
zon of  men  is  directly  broadened  and 
their  interests  are  correspondingly 
enlarged.  With  the  discerning  intel 
lect  of  Paul,  we  have  perhaps  the  besi 
known  early  use  of  letter-writing 
His  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corin 
thians,  Thessalonians,  attest  the  em 
ployment  of  the  agency  of  the  mis 
sive,  which  we  now  regard  as  almos 
indispensable,  in  transmitting  views 
Stage-coach  lines,  carrying  passen- 
gers, baggage  and  posts,  in  the  early 
period  of  our  own  country,  evidence 
the  next  real  forward  step  of  inland 
communication,  and  served  well  the 
time  because  it  was  the  systematic 
effort  to  perform  the  task.  Ocean 
transportation,  with  sailing  craft, 
was  the  best  the  epoch  oflforded  for 
gapping  water  distances.  Manydraw- 
backs  to  dispatch  in  the  latter  ser- 
vice were  encountered,  e.  g.,  Frank- 
lin mentions,  in  connection  with  his 
first  trip  to  England,  1757,  as  agent 
for  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
delay  of  weeks  at  New  York  waiting 
for  a  packet  outward  bound.  While 
the  French  and  Indian  War  was  ac- 
active,  ships  usually  sailed  under 
convoy,  which  meant  increased  safety 
but  not  infrequently  long  and  exas- 
perating delays  for  the  desired  ac- 
companiment. Much  of  Franklin's 
career  has  been  best  preserved  in  the 
letters  he  wrote  to  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. His  grasp  of  the  role  played 
by  postoflice  facilities  in  the  life  of 
the  people  is  illustrated  by  his  ardu- 
ous labors  in.behalf  of  the  colonial 
postal  service. 

The  advent  of  steam  multiplied 
more  than  one  thousand  fold  the  uses 
of  correspondence,  because  with  reg- 
ular and  more  speedy  railroad  trains 
and  certain  and  quicker  ocean  liners, 
the  avenues  of  communication  were 
given  an  added  and  a  new  signifi- 
cance. Trade  was  bound  to  expand 
and  world  markets  were  substituted 
for  local  consumption  in  the  parlance 
of  merchants.  The  consumer  now 
has  his  needs  more  promptly  met  and 
is  in  closer  touch  with  the  source  of 
supply,  even  though  separated  by 
thousands  of  miles,  than  formerly 
with  the  less  adequate  channel  of  dis- 
seminating infoimation. 

Electricity  shortly  followed  steam 
in  becoming  adapted  to  more  thor- 
oughly arrange   the  means   of  com- 


munication, not  only  in  tne  manifes- 
tation of  electric  locomotion  but  in 
the  telegraph, telephone  and  wireless. 
Each  of  these,  in  accelerating  ratio, 
has  tended  to  lay  greater  and  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  letter  as  the  me- 
dium of  communication,  and  its 
preparation  can,  as  a  consequence, 
well  command  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  class  room.  The  traveler 
from  afar  may  interest  us  but  the  let- 
ter from  a  distrance,  with  its  tidings 
of  another  people  or  enclosing  a  snug 
order  for  prompt  shipment,  is  none 
the  less  interesting. 

The  evolution  of  transportation 
has,  therefore  resulted  in  the  call  for 
improved  letter-writing,  and  class- 
room preparation  can  achieve  the  end 
as  speedily  and  effectively  as  any 
other  way. 

For  the  concluding  topic,  a  month 
hence,  is  reserved  the  summary  or 
presentation  of  matters  which  should 
be  included  in  thecommercial  corres- 
pondence course,  occupying  one  hour 
per  week  throughout  the  year,  with 
mention  and  consideration  of  the  rel- 
ative importance  of  each  feature. 
The  foregoing  contributions  have 
hinted  at  the  integral  parts,  but  in  the 
final  word  it  is  desired  to  draw  in  the 
several  threads  and  submit  the  de- 
sign and  pattern  obtained  by  certain 
mixture  and  combination.  The  teach- 
ing of  commercial  correspondence  is 
comparatively  new,  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions must  be  tried  by  careful 
class-room  experimentation  and  the 
results  recorded  with  the  kindly  co- 
opertion  of  the  teacher.  It  will  then 
be  possible  to  approximate  a  course 
which  can  be  used  as  a  nucleus  or 
basis  and  from  which  such  minor  de- 
partures may  be  made  as  seem  to  the 
skillful  teacher,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  to  be  desirable. 


The  Fate  of  Commercial  Schools. 

Yiningstown,  ()..  March  21,  1013. 
Messrs.  Zanek  &  Bloser, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
(jENTLEMEN  ; 

Would  be  pleased  to  have  your  opinion  of 
the  Business  Colleg:e  of  the  future,  inasmuch  as 
the  High  Schoi.ls,  Parochial  Schools.  Y.  M.  C- 
A. 's.  etc..  are  teaching  the  same  kind  of  work- 
Do  you  think  it  will  materially  affect  tuition 
rates,  or  simply  cause  the  Commercial  schools 
lo  decrease  in  number,  and  increase  in  quality 
and  eHiciencv? 

Thanking  you  for  complying  with  the  above 
requests.  I  am.  Yours  truly, 

H.  K.  DURKES. 

The  above  question  is  a  very  timely  one- 
Private  Technical  .Schools  of  all  kinds  will  prob- 
ably liiminish  in  numlier  as  public  institutions 
increase  and  as  the  State  takes  over  more  and 
more  work  formerly  done  by  individuals.  This 
transition  will  be  gradual,  however,  and  few 
people  will  be  directly  injureil  thereby.  And 
where  one  will  De  injured,  probably  two  or  three 
will  be  benefitted.  The  indications  are  that 
commercial  schools  will  increase  in  efficiency, 
and  by  lengthening  their  hours,  be  able  to  more 
successfully  compete  with  public  institutions 
and  more  nearly  duplicate  the  actual  conditions 
of  the  business  world  than  ever  before.— Editor. 
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The  last  issue  was  concluded  with 
a  question  as  to  what  constitutes 
love  and  sympathy  for  our  pupils. 
What  does?  It  would  be  much  easier 
to  give  a  negative  definition,  till  what 
does  not  constitute  love  and  sym- 
pathy. In  that  case  I  should  say, 
that  it  was  following  the  lines  of 
least  resistance,  in  other  words, 
coddling  and  pampering  them,  hu- 
moring them  in  all  their  little  whims 
and  vagaries;  and  in  so  doing  utterly 
unfit  them  for  the  strict  and  stern  re- 
quirement of  a  business  life.  But  I 
think  too  much  of  our  teaching  is  of 
a  negative  character,  consisting  in  a 
long  string  of  "Don'ts,"  and  every 
time  we  put  a  "don't"  up  to  our  pu- 
pils we  fielp  them  backward  instead 
of  ahea(^.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  say  to 
them  "Let's  improve  on  this  point 
here  in  this  way,"  as  to  say,  "Don't 
do  that  again  so,  but  do  it  this  way." 
In  the  latter  case  we  help  to  neutral- 
ize our  positive  statement  by  a  pre- 
vious negative  one,  pulling  both 
backward  and  forward. 

So  instead  of  following  the  easy 
course  for  myself  and  giving  a  nega- 
tive definition  of  what  constitutes 
love  and  sympathy  for  our  pupils,  I 
will  attempt  a  positive  one. 

Real  love  and  sympathy,  consists 
of  taking  the,  in  many  cases,  curious 
compound  and  shaping  it  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  for  a  life  of  usefulness. 
If  it  is  a  case  of  exaggerated  sensitiv- 
ness,  that  must  be  corrected,  and  I 
believe  this  can  be  done  most  effec- 
tively by  ignoring  it  altoghther.  I 
think  we  very  often  make  our|  task 
harder  than  it  would  otherwise  be, 
by  recognizing  these  little  faults  and 
when  we  do  that  we  are  giving  them 
a  real  entity  helping  to  fasten  them 
more  firmly  on  the  mind  and  char- 
acter of  the  individual  pupil. 

If  it  is  excessive  babyishness,  that, 
too,  must  be  overcome,  and  some- 
times I  think  a  little  wholesome  ridi- 
cule is  good  for  all  of  us.  But  when 
it  comes  to  a  state  of  health,  then  we 
are  so  afraid  that  we  won't  be  as 
sympathetic  as  we  should  that  we 
simply  overdo  ourselves,  thereby 
showing  that  even  tho'  we  are  teach- 
ers and  popularly  supposed  (among 
the  student  body  at  least)  to  be  with- 


out much  feeling  or  sympathy,  that 
we  are  in  reality  very  kind. 

Now  that  habitual  state  of  indispo- 
sition which  is  commonly  called 
nerves  is  going  to  be  just  as  big  and 
perhaps  a  bigger  drawback  to  pres- 
ent or  future  success  as  some  other 
faults  and  I  believe  that  we  should 
try  just  as  assiduously  to  correct  it 
in  our  pupils.  As  I  said  before,  the 
easy  thing  is  to  coddle  them,  and 
say,  "Oh,  yes,  you  can  do  that  work 
all  right,  you  know  how,  and  it's 
only  because  you  are  nervous  that 
you  failed,  so  I'll  just  mark  you  on 
what  you  know  and  not  on  what  you 
have  done."  Here  the  teacher  helps 
to  stamp  more  firmly  on  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  the  idea  that  he  is  nervous, 
and  then  it  is  up  to  the  pupil  to  grow 
more  so  and  that  right  speedily.  In- 
stead of  that  course,  I  would  suggest 
that  when  a  pupil  displays  such  a 
lack  of  self-control,  say  to  them, 
"Leave  your  work  for  a  few  moments 
and  go  out  and  talk  this  thing  over 
with  yourself  and  see  who  is  going 
to  boss.  Just  make  up  your  mind 
whether  you  are  going  to  let  your 
head  or  your  hands  rule.  In  other 
words,  decide  who  and  what  shall 
master  you." 

One  of  our  modern  inspirational 
writers,  from  whom  I  have  before 
quoted  tells  us  that,  "The  Crea- 
tor never  mocked  us  with  yearn- 
ings for  that  which  we  have 
no  ability  or  possibility  of  at- 
taining; that  our  heart  longings 
and  aspirations  are  prophecies,  fore- 
runners, indications  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  obtainable  reality,  that 
there  is  an  actual  powerful  creative 
force  in  our  legitimate  desires,  in  be- 
lieving with  all  our  hearts  that,  no 
matter  what  the  seeming  obstacles, 
we  shall  be  what  we  were  intended  to 
be  and  do  what  we  were  made  to  do; 
in  visualizing,  affirming  things  as  we 
would  like  to  have  them,  as  they 
ought  to  be;  in  holding  the  ideal  of 
that  which  we  wish  to  come  true,  and 
only  that,  the  ideal  of  the  man  or 
woman  we  would  like  to  become,  in 
thinking  of  ourselves  as  absolutely 
perfect  beings  possessing  superb 
health,  a  magnificent  body,  a  vigor- 
ous constitution,  and  a  sublime 
mind.  That  we  should  strangle 
every  idea  of  deficiency,  imperfec- 
tion, or  inferiority,  and  however 
much  our  apparent  conditions  of 
discord,  weakness,  poverty,  and 
ill      health     may    seem     to     contra- 


dict, cling  tenaciously,  to  our 
vision  of  perfection,  to  the  divine 
image  of  ourselves,  the  ideal  which 
the  Creator  intended  for  His  chil- 
dren: we  should  affirm  vigorously 
that  there  can  be  no  inferiority  or  de- 
pravity about  the  man  God  made,  for 
in  the  truth  of  our  being  we  are  per- 
fect and  immortal;  because  our  men- 
tal attitude,  what  we  habitually 
think,  furnishes  a  pattern  which  the 
life  processes  are  constantly  weav- 
ing, outpicturing  in  the  life. 

He  teaches  that  Fear  is  the  great 
human  curse,  that  it  blights  more 
lives,  makes  more  people  unhappy 
and  unsuccessful  than  any  other  one 
thing;  that  worry-thoughts,  fear- 
thoughts,  are  so  many  maglignant 
forces  within  us  poisoning  the  very 
sources  of  life,  destroying  harmony, 
ruining  efficiency,  while  the  opposite 
thoughts  heal,  soothe  instead  of  irri- 
tate, and  increase  efficiency  and  mul- 
tiply mental  power;  that  every  cell  in 
the  body  suffers  or  is  a  gainer,  gets  a 
life  impulse  or  a  death  impulse,  from 
every  thought  that  enters  the  mind, 
for  we  tend  to  grow  into  the  image  of 
that  which  we  think  about  most,  love 
the  best;  that  the  body  is  really  our 
thoughts,  moods  convictions  objecti- 
fied, outpictured,  made  visible  to  the 
eye.  "The  Gods,  we  worship  write 
their  names  on  our  faces."  The  face 
is  carved  from  within  by  invisible 
tools;  our  thoughts,  our  moods,  our 
emotions  are  the  chisels.  It  is  the 
table  of  contents  of  our  life  history; 
a  bulletin  board  upon  which  is  adver- 
tised what  has  been  going  on  inside 
of  us." 

I  believe  this  to  be  absolutely  true, 
and  believing  it,  the  thing  for  us  to 
do  as  teachers  is  to  crowd  out  of  the 
minds  of  our  pupils  all  those 
thoughts  which  tend  to  destroy  suc- 
cess, and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
supplanting  them  with  other  and  bet- 
ter thoughts.  Here  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  plays  a  great  big  part, 
and  the  teacher  who  is  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  influence  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  exercise  for  good 
over  his  pupils;  who  can  by  this 
very  magnetism  lead  his  pupils  to 
forget  their  own  sickly  thoughts  and 
follow  as  he  directs,  and  leads  the 
way,  such  a  teacher  has  less  to  con- 
tend with,  than  one  who  recognizes 
every  fault  in  the  pupil  and  proceeds 
to  halt  all  progress  until  it  has  been 
held  up  and  so  made  prominent 

If  our  teaching  were  only  for  the 
moment,  we  could  better  afford  to 
take  the  easy  way,  but  the  habits  we 
are  helping  to  make  fixed  now,  will 
either  remain  for  life  or  else  have  to 
be  rooted  up  later  and  the  latter  pro- 
cess will  be  hard  in  proportion  as  we 
have  done  our  bad  work  effectively. 

I  would  far  rather  wait  five  years 
for  the  mature  commendation  of  my 
pupils  than  be  thought  by  them  now 
to  be  what  is  popularly  known  as 
sympathetic  and  kind. 
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Lecture  XXV 

CLEANLINESS   AND  UERMS 

It  has  now  been  pretty  well  proved  that  many 
diseases  are  caused  by  harmful  germs.  The 
germs  of  colds,  pneumonia,  and  consumption 
are  well  known,  and  so  are  the  germs  of  intesti- 
nal diseases. 

These  germs  feed  on  filth,  and  the  only  good 
way  to  tight  them  is  to  keep  clean. 

Bad  air  is  filthy  air,  and  that  usually  means 
germ-laden  air. 

Bad  food  is  usually  well  supplied  with  germs 
whether  we  can  see  them  or  not,  and  they  breed 
in  the  intestines.  Absolutely  clean  cooking 
will  cure  almost  any  case  of  indigestion. 

Acid-forming  germs  feeding  on  decayed  food 
in  the  mouth  rot  the  teeth. 

Dirty  skins  cause  pimples  and  blackheads. 

Cleanliness  requires  that  we  scour  the  pots 
and  pans  every  time  they  are  used— that  we 
wash  the  body  thoroughly  at  least  once  a  day— 
that  we  wash  the  mouth  and  teeth  with  some 
filth  destroyer  like  peroxide  of  hydrogen— that 
we  wash  the  inside  of  the  body  by  drinking 
plenty  of  pure  water. 

Lecture  XXVI 

RELIABILITY  THE    FIRST    GREAT    HEQUIRE- 
NENT  IN  BUSINESS 

Ask  any  business  man  what  the  first  great 
qualification  for  an  employee  is  and  he  will  in- 
variably tell  you,  "Reliability."  You  may  be  as 
smart  as  the  devil,  but  the  wise  business  man 
will  not  be  tempted  by  that  smartness. 

Business  men  will  probably  pay  more  in  sal- 
ary for  reliability  than  for  any  other  single  qual- 
ity. This  applies  to  office  boys  and  clerks  quite 
as  much  as  to  bank  cashiers. 

What  is  reliability? 

The  person  who  makes  an  appointment  and  is 
ten  minutes  late  is  not  reliable.  The  person 
who  is  ten  minutes  ton  early  is  not  strong  men- 
tally. The  person  who  is  always  right  on  the 
dot  will  soon  make  an  unshakable  reputation. 

The  person  who  stays  at  home  sick  without 
giving  notice  is  not  reliable.  If  he  or  she  has 
typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  or  apoplexy  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  stay  at  home;  but 
even  in  that  case  it  is  always  possible  to  send 
word  promptly.  In  all  other  cases  the  reliable 
person  is  on  his  job  till  the  manager  tells  him  he 
had  better  go  home. 

The  reliable  person  always  gets  his  work  out 
even  if  he  stays  till  midnight. 

The  reliable  person  always  goes  to  the  man- 
ager and  tells  him  if  he  is  unable  to  do  any 
given  work— doesn't  just  let  it  slip  and  hope  no- 
body will  find  it  out. 

Reliability  is  moral  endurance,  typified  by  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  person  who  has  a  genius 
for  moral  endurance  is  likely  to  get  a  big  salary 
almost  for  that  alone. 

Another  word  for  it  is  thoroughness. 
Lecture  XXVII 

SECO.VD  REQUIRK.MENT   IN   BUSINESS  A 
PLEASING  PERSONALITY 

A  person  may  be  born  with  good  looks,  and 
if  born  without  them  cannot  get  them,  but  they 
are  only  a  minor  element  of  a  pleasing  person- 
ality. 

In  the  eyes  of  a  business  man  cleanliness  and 
neatness  are  the  first  marks  of  a  pleasing  person- 
ality, and  all  may  have  these. 

A  cheerful  disposition  is  the  second  mark  of  a 
pleasing  personality,  and  that  usually  is  the 
result  of  cultivating  an  unselfish  eagerness  to 
help  others.  Selfishness  and  whining  go  to- 
gether, and  these  make  wrinkles  in  the  face  and 
worry  in  the  eyes. 

Being  a  "good  mixer"  is  indispensable  to 
lawyer  or  doctor. 


Lecture  XXVIII 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  A  PLEASING  PERSONALITY 

There  is  just  one  way  to  develop  a  pleasing 
personality,  and  that  is  to  set  the  mind  stead- 
fastly on  hope,  courage,  helpfulness  to  others 
who  especially  nee<l  help  (helping  those  who 
don't  need  help  is  sycophancy.) 

Each  morning  when  you  rise,  say  "  I  WILL 
be  cheerful  today." 

When  your  back  aches,  think  about  how  much 
you  will  enjoy  getting  to  bed  at  night— not 
how  the  back  aches.  The  more  you  think 
about  the  aching  back,  the  more  it  will 
ache.  The  less  you  think  about  it  and  instead 
think  of  something  more  cheerful,  the  less  it 
will  ache. 

The  most  cheerful  people  on  earth  are  the 
Christian  Scientists  who  have  made  a  religion 
of  denying  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  pain, 
suffering,  and  failure.  Whether  you  agree  with 
their  other  doctrines  or  not.  every  one  must  ad- 
mit that  setting  the  mind  resolutely  toward 
cheerfulness  and  success  is  the  greatest  possible 
step  toward  getting  them. 

Lecture  XXIX 

ABILITY  THE  THIRD  BUSINESS  REQUIRE- 
MENT 

Most  of  US  think  that  ability  comes  first  in- 
stead of  last.  But  those  who  have  watched  the 
brilliant  and  able  fall  like  moths  in  the  flame  be- 
cause of  poor  health,  because  of  lack  of  reliabil- 
ity, or  because  of  a  nasty  disposition,  while  the 
cheerful  plodders  have  won  the  race  as  in  the 
story  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise,  know  that  we 
have  arranged  these  qualities  in  their  true  order 
of  importance. 

But  no  great  success  can  ever  be  attained  un- 
less we  add  ability  and  will  power  to  the  three 
great  underlying  requirements  of  health,  reli- 
ability, and  pleasing  personality. 

The  first  thing  we  must  do  in  order  to  develop 
and  make  the  most  of  the  ability  we  were  born 
with  (for  none  of  us  can  get  ourselves  born  over 
again)  is  to  find  out  what  we  are  best  fitted  for. 

Ur.  Taylor  when  he  taught  pig-iron  handlers 
to  load  -tTK  tons  of  pig  iron  in  a  day  instead  of 
12^,  first  of  all  selected  his  men,  and  found  that 
only  one  in  eight  was  physically  able  to  handle 
pig  iron  at  the  increased  rate;  yet  it  was 
not  at  all  difficult  to  find  as  many  as  he 
wished.  A  good  pig-iron  handler  needeil  to 
be  rather  stupid,  for  if  he  were  intelligent  he 
wouldn't  be  content  with  that  sort  of  work. 

Therefore  the  first  step  toward  success  so  far  as 
you  yourself  can  determine  it  is,  "Know  thy- 
self." Find  out  what  one  little  thing  in  the  world 
you  can  do  better  than  anybody  else.  Monopoly 
is  the  first  great  secret  of  business  success. 

Now  wliat  can  you  make  your  monopoly  ? 

Lecture  XXX 

ACCURACY   AND  SPEED 

The  best  employee  is  the  one  who  can  work 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  combined  with  the 
greatest  speed. 

.\ccuracy  comes  first,  speed  second.  Many 
think  speed  is  first,  and  if  they  get  speed  they 
will  be  accurate  enough  to  pass.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  lack  of  accuracy  so  often  causes  workers  to 
turn  around  and  do  their  work  over  again  that  it 
absolutely  destroys  natural  speed.  If  accuracy 
is  put  first,  whatever  speed  is  attained  will  be 
permanent. 

Speed  comes  with  practice.  Starting  with  a 
sure  foundation  of  accuray,  one  can  almost 
count  on  time  doing  die  rest.  But  time  only 
confirms  a  liabit  of  inaccuracy,  and  those  who 
place  speed  ahead  of  accuracy  are  almost  posi- 
tively shut  out  from  ever  attaining  first  place. 


Lecture  XXXI 

INITIATIVE 

In  business  new  situations  are  always  coming 
up— or  at  any  rate  new  combinations  of  old  situ- 
ations. Initiative  is  recognizing  those  situations, 
deciding  what  ought  to  be  done  and  doing  it. 

(jirls  usually  lack  initiative  because  of  natural 
timidity. 

Boys  hack  initiative  because  of  poor  judgment. 
The  person  who  does  the  wrong  thing  a  few- 
times  is  likely  to  be  "called  down"  so  hard  he 
does  not  forget  it  right'away. 

Women  have  a  natural  intuition  as  to  what  the 
occasion  requires.Iand  it  is  a  wise  man)  who  is 
guided  by  that  intuition.  That  is  the  reason 
why  married  men  frequently  succeed  in  business 
where  they  failed  before  marriage,  and  why 
many  employers  encourage  their  men  to  marry. 
Another  reason  is  that  marriage  gives   stability. 

(iirls  ought  to  develop  their  courage  and  will 
power;  but  as  that  will  be  a  slow  process,  they 
are  likely  to  make  more  progress  fiirough  attach- 
ing themselves  to  an  employer  who  is  shrewd 
enough  to  act  on  their  suggestions.  Any  girl 
who  will  watch  her  intuitions  and  systematically 
give  her  employer  suggestions  as  to  what  would 
be  an  improvement,  may  at  first  have  her  ideas 
neglected,  but  after  a  time  is  sure  to  prove  her 
worth  and  find  her  employer  tiuick  to  respond  to 
every  hint. 

Boys  on  the  other  hand  as  a  rule  should  culti- 
vate patience, and  go  over  the  situation  again  and 
again  before  really  iloing  anything,  to  be  sure  it 
is  right.  Their  great  danger  in  cultivating  initia- 
tive is  that  they  will  do  the  wrong  thing  and 
have  to  pay  the  penalty. 

Lecture  XXXII 

INITIATIVE  DEPENDS  ON    KNOWING    THE 

BUSINESS 

The  prime  tiuality  of  a  business  manager  is  in- 
itiative. It  was  initiative  thatconceived  and  tle- 
veloped  every  successful  business. 

Initiative  on  the  part  of  the  employee  means 
doing  some  of  the  work  of  the  manager.  The 
successful  employee  likely  to  be  promoted  to  a 
hit.dier  grade  is  a  "little  manager,"  a  sort  of  sub- 
stitute for  tile  manager,  iloing  as  many  things  as 
possible  tliatthe  manager  would  otherwise  have 
to  do. 

There  are  two  elements  in  the  usefulness  of 
all  employees.  One  is  his  knowledge  of  his 
special  art,  as  that  of  the  stenographer,  book- 
keeper, or  salesman,  and  the  other  is  knowledge 
of  how  to  apply  that  special  art  or  skill  to  the  re- 
(ILiirements  of  one  particular  business.  Many 
stenographers  think  it  makes  little  difi'erence 
what  business  they  go  into,  or  how  often  they 
change ;  and  the  same  is  often  true  of  bookkeep  - 
ers  and  salesmen.  Asa  matter  of  fact  few  em- 
ployees are  of  much  value  till  the  employer  has 
taught  them  his  particular  business. 

Employees  without  initiative  are  content  to  be 
f>nly  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  or  salesmen. 

Employees  with  initiative  go  systematically 
about  studying  the  special  business  in  which 
they  are  working,  so  that  when  occasion  arises 
they  will  be  able  to  do  what  the  manager  would 
have  done  himself.  It  is  easy  for  the  person 
who  knows  the  business,  but  \'ery  hard  for  the 
person  who  does  not  know  it. 


E.  C.  T.  A.— Continued  from  page  27. 

ers  College,  Philadelphia,  to  refute 
an  imputation  on  the  ability  of  paro- 
chial pupils,  an  imputation  happily 
7iot  endorsed  by  the  majority  present. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  S. 
C.  Williams,  L.  C.  Horton  and  J.  B. 
Champion,  made  a  report  which  was 
adopted. 

President,  John  E.  Gill,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  Vice  President,  M.  H.  Bigelow, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  E.  E.  Kent,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Freeman  P.  Taylor,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  The  Convention  meets  in 
Atlantic  City,  in  1914.  Till  then  adieu 
and  good  wishe.s. 
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PARTNERSHIP. 

There  ate  various  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  necessary  for  one 
man  to  join  others  in  lawful  enter- 
prises for  the  purpose  of  making 
profits.  The  man  with  money  will 
seek  the  man  with  ability  and  ideas. 
It  is  beneficial  and  advantageous  to 
form  such  combinations  as  will  pro- 
mote the  good  of  the  community. 
Many  people,  however,  do  not  under- 
stand the  nature  and  importance  of  a 
thorough  understanding  before  such 
engagement  nor  do  they  always  real- 
ize the  probable  outcome  of  the  ven- 
ture. It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  may 
have  rights  which  may  be  later  ad- 
justed so  much  as  the  using  of  such 
a  degree  of  preventive  in  the  begin- 
ning as  will  save  the  need  of  legal 
adjustment.  Successful  law  suits 
are  expensive  and  a  good  business 
man  always  evades  them  if  possible. 
The  unsuccessful  legal  suit  oft  times 
involves  one  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
takes  years  to  recover  and  it  in  many 
instances  robs  one  of  enthusiasm  and 
courage  necessary  to  success.  It  is 
well  to  say  in  the  beginning  "know 
your  man"  before  engaging  your 
time  and  money  with  that  of  another 
in  any  line  of  trade. 

A  shrewd  business  man  takes  much 
care  and  precaution  in  selecting  his 
employees  because  he  realizes  that 
everything  depends  upon  honest  and 
faithful  help.  We  all  know  that  the 
selection  of  a  partner  is  of  vastly 
more  importance.  We  must  take  into 
consideration  contingencies  which 
cannot  and  do  not  appear  upon  the 
surface.  Responsibility,  attractive- 
ness, or  personal  magnetism,  etc., 
increase  the  worth  of  a  firm  and  lend 
to  its  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  failure  to  realize  some  of  these  im- 
portant qualities  so  necessary  to  your 
success  may  seriously  involve  you. 

The  entire  agreement  should  be 
made  in  writing  so  as  to  avoid  mis- 
understandings, contradictions  and, 
in  general,  that  troubles  and  litiga- 
tions which  so  often  arise  through 
failure  of  memory,  etc.  We  should 
realize  that  a  partner  has  great  pow- 
ers and  opportunities  for  bringing 
loss  and  disaster.  In  general  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  given  as  some  of  the 
points  of  any  enterprise  to  be  observ- 
ed in  partnership  affairs  and  man- 
agement : 

1.  That  they  shall  diligently  seek  to  promote 
mutual  interests  and  agree  upon  management. 


3.    That  they  be  loyal  to  each  other. 

3.  That  they  shall  communicate  all  important 
transactions  to  each  other. 

4.  That  they  shall  not  engage  in  any  other 
business. 

5.  That  the  firm's  property  shall  be  employed 
for  the  exclusive  benefits  of  the  firm. 

e.  That  the  firm's  credit  shall  not  be  used  for 
private  gain. 

7.  That  they  shall  not  transact  any  business 
that  is  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  firm. 

8.  That  they  shall  not  buy  any  kind  of  mer- 
chandise 'or  goods  beyond  a  certain  amount 
without  the  consent  of  the  others. 

9.  That  they  shall  not  lend  money  of  the  firm. 

10.  That  they  shall  not  file  petitions  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

11.  That  they  shall  not  draw  nor  accept 
drafts  except  in  the  usual  course  of  the  business. 

12.  That  excessive  credit  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended without  the  consent  of  others. 

13.  That  they  shall  not  speculate  in  stocks  or 
otherwise,  except  in  such  speculation  as  pertain 
to  the  business. 

14.  That  they  shall  not  become  bondsmen 
nor  sureties. 

15.  That  they  shall  not  assign  their  interest 
in  the  business. 

16.  That  they  shall  not  withdraw  capital  nor 
any  part  thereof. 

17.  That  they  shall  not  do  anything  by  which 
the  firm's  property  may  be  taken   by  execution. 

The  characteristics  of  a  partnership  are  ; 

1.  Each  partner  acts  as  an  agent  of  the  other 
or  others. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  an  agreement,  profits 
and  losses  are  shared  equally. 

3.  Kach  partner  is  liable  for  the  firm's  obliga- 
tions in  the  case  of  insolvency. 

4.  A  partner  may  demand  an  accounting  in 
case  of  tlissolution  to  ascertain  his  interest  in  the 
business. 

■").  .\  partner  cannot  claim  interest  on  excess 
investment  nor  upon  profits  left  in  the  business 
unless  agreed  upon. 

6.  Real  property  cannol  be  held  in  the  name 
of  the  firm  but  must  be  held  in  the  individual 
names  of  the  members  of  the  firm. 

7.  .\  person  who  is  admitted  to  an  existing 
firm  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  debts  in- 
curred previous  to  his  admission  unless  he  ex- 
pressly agreed  to  become  liable. 

8.  A  retiring  partner  remains  liable  for  exist- 
ing debts  and  also  debts  after  retirement  unless 
due  notice  is  given  to  third  persons  as  is  requir- 
ed by  law. 

9.  A  partner  cannot  bind  the  firm  as  surety  or 
guarantor  except  by  consent  of  the  others  un- 
less the  firm  is  formed  for  such  purpose. 

10.  The  firm  cannot  sue  nor  be  sued  in  its 
name  but  suit  must  be  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  members  of  the  firm. 

11.  The  name  of  the  partnership  assumed  or 
publicly  used  becomes  the  property  of  the  firm 
to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

12.  Agreements  between  partners  are  not  ef- 
fective to  third  persons. 

13.  A  partner  has  not  the  authority  to  submit 
partnership  problems  to  arbitration  without  the 
consent  of  the  others. 

14.  A  partner  has  no  power  to  bind  his  co- 
partners by  confession  of  a  judgment. 

15.  A  promise  by  individual  partners  made 
in  their  individual  names,  respecting  a  matter 
that  has  no  connection  with  the  firm's  business, 
does  not  create  a  firm  liability. 

16.  A  partner  cannot  bind  his  copartners  by 
deed  without  their  consent. 

17.  One  partner  cannot  secretly  use  partner- 
ship assets  or  information  acquired  in  partner- 
hip  business  in  any  way  to  his  own  advantages 
or  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  firm. 


18.  .\s  a  general  rule  a  member  of  a  partner- 
ship has  the  right  as  against  the  other  partners 
to  have  the  partnership  assets  applied  to  the 
payment  of  partnership  obligations. 

19.  Every  partner  is  under  obligations  to  de- 
vote his  skill  and  services  to  the  promotion  of 
the  common  benefit  without  compensation  un- 
less there  is  an  expressed  understanding  to  the 
contrary. 

20.  Bad  character,  drunkenness  and  dishon- 
esty of  one  partner  does  not  authorize  the  other 
partners,  of  his  own  motion,  to  treat  the  partner- 
ship as  ended,  and  take  to  himself  all  the  bene- 
fits of  his  joint  labors. 

21.  As  to  persons  who  have  had  no  previous 
dealings  with  the  firm  the  question  of  notice  is 
one  of  duty  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
withdrawing  partner.  If  he  does  all  that  the 
law  requires,  he  is  exempt,  although  the  notice 
did  not  reach  him. 


E.  C.  T.  A. — Continued  from  page  20. 

Despite  the  half  hour  talk  after  mid- 
night, the  irresistible  penmen  assem- 
bled the  next  morning  at  9  a.  m.,  and 
related  personal  anecdotes.  Many 
proved  to  be  farmers  in  their  youth, 
many  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
inspiration  of  Messrs.  Zaner  and 
Flickinger,  and  others,  one  "escaped 
the  ministry"  while  another  read  his 
first  chance  in  a  barroom.  Itinerant 
teachers  were  there  and  the  interest 
was  unabated  as  Zaner,  Palmer, 
Flickinger,  Fisher,  Laird,  B.  H. 
Spencer,  Harmon  Horton,  and  other 
notables  held  forth. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer  on 
"A  large  number  of  incompetent 
stenographers  and  bookkeepers  are 
being  sent  into  the  business  world. 
Is  this  the  fault  of  the  schools  or  of 
the  emyloying  public?"  Mr.  Palmer 
put  the  blame  squarely  on  the  em- 
ployers. The  home  is  a  potent  factor 
also.  Efficiency  is  the  only  test  in 
business. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Marsh,  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  in  answering 
the  query,  "What  are  the  advantages 
of  teaching  bookkeeping  by  the  class 
method?"  cited  attention,  economy 
and  emulation.  The  last  paper  was 
by  Miss  Mary  E.  Carrington,  Spring- 
field, (Mass.,)  Business  College  on 
"What  can  a  typewriting  teacher  do 
to  actually  teach  typewriting?"  gave 
her  belief  that  the  fault  was  not  with 
the  schools  but  with  the  school  com- 
mittee. Typewriting,  compared  with 
other  subjects,  is  well  taught.  Teach 
something  every  day,  be  enthusiastic, 
know  each  pupil.  Mr.  W.  T.  Trainer, 
of  Philadelphia,  held  close  attention 
while  he  explained  a  "Tintslope"  pa- 
per as  a  valuable  aid  in  penmanship. 
Thus  ended  a  useful  program— too 
long,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  by  one 
third. 

The  total  enrollment  is  377,  of  whom 
204  are  new  members.  The  enroll- 
ment on  the  first  day  was  the  biggest 
since  organization,  sixteen  years  ago. 
A  rising  vote  of  thanks  were  given 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthias.  All  bills  are 
paid.  The  banquet  committee  re- 
ported a  large  balance.  The  floor 
was  given  Mr.  George  Crawley,  Stray- 
( Concluded  on  page  27.) 
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Arithmetic — Continued  from  page  23, 


PERCENTAGE 

Base 
Rate 
Percentage 


BANKRUPTCY 

Claim 

Rate 

Dividend 


TAXATION 

Valuation 

Rate 

Tax 


INSURANCE 


Amount  of  Policy 

Rate 

Premium 


PERCENTAGE 


Base 
Rate 
Percentage 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS 

Cost 

Rate  of  Profit  or  Loss 
Profit  or  Loss 
Selling  Prices 


COMMISSION 

Sales  or  Purchases 

Rate 

Commission 

Net  Proceeds  or  Total  Cost 


PERCENTAGE 

Base 
Rate 
Percentage 


TRADE  DISCOUNTS 

List 

Rate  of  Discount 

Discount 

Net 


INTEREST 

Principal 

Rate 

Interest 

Amount 

Time 


BANK  DISCOUNT 


ner  in  which  the  elements  of  percent- 
age change  their  names,  and  where 
new  elements,  not  percentage,  enter 
the  problems. 

Frequently  two  problems  of  per- 
centage are  to  be  found  in  what  is 
generally  known  as  one  "problem" 
in  a  text  book  on  arithmetic,  such  as 
the  following: 

The  assets  of  a  bankrupt  are  $3(3,000 
and  the  liabilities  $60,000.  What  per 
cent  of  the  liabilities  can  he  pay,  and 
what  does  A  receive  who  has  a  claim 
for  $5,000? 

First,  the  rate  is  to  be  established 
and  then  the  percentage  of  A's  claim 
is  to  be  found.  Thus  we  have  two 
problems  and  a  student  should  be 
taught  to  take  each  problem  and  rea- 
son it  out  carefully.  The  teacher 
has  an  almost  unlimited  field  from 
which  he  may  take  problems  for  the 
classes  in  percentage  and  after  hav- 
ing taught  the  three  classes  of  prob- 
lems with  the  corresponding  prin- 
ciples, referred  to  above,  he  should 
combine  the  principles. 

The  first  three  subjects  in  the  out- 
line given  above  can  be  used  in  a  re- 
view of  the  principles  of  percentage 
together  with  other  problems  that 
the  teacher  is  unusually  able  to  as- 
semble. 

The  rates  frequently  quoted  in  in- 
surance are  so  much  per  hundred,  in 
taxes,  so  many  mills  on  the  dollar 
in  bankruptcy,  so  many  cents  on  the 
dollar  but  in  commission  usually  a 
rate  per  cent  is  quoted. 

If  the  rates  are  quoted  as  above  it 
makes  an  interesting  question  to 
change  them  into  equivalent  rates 
per  cent  and  then  have  the  same  val- 
ue expressed  as  a  decimal  fraction 
and  a  common  fraction,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing problems:  The  rate  of  tax  in 
a  certain  city  is  14.56  mills  on  each 
dollar  of  valuation.  James  White's 
property  is  valued  at  $10,000;  how 
much  tax  must  he  pay? 

A  simple  calculation,  produces  the 
result  as  145600  mills  or  $145.60  Here 
is  one  of  the  best  problems  10,000 

I  have   ever   found   to   test  14. .56 

the  students'  knowledge  of  145600.00 
decimals  and  percentage.  Ask  them 
to  write  on  the  board  the  value,  14.56 


mills,  using  the  sign  of  dollars  to  ex- 
press it.  It  should  be  written: 
$.01456,  but  not  more  than  one  stu- 
dent in  twenty-five  seems  to  know 
how  to  do  it.  Then  ask  the  class  to 
tell  what  rate  per  cent,  on  valuation, 
this  tax  rate  is,  and  to  express  it  on 
the  board  as  a  rate  per  cent,  which 
should  be:  1.456%.  Another  point 
here  is  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  nat- 
urally this  tax  rate  reduces  income 
in  certain  cases,  as  where  Mr.  White's 
property  is  in  railroad  bonds.  If  he 
has  a  6%  bond  his  net  income  from  it 
will  be  6%-1.456%  or  4.544%'. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  found 
in  asking  the  class  to  read,  using  the 
denominations  of  United  States 
money,  the  following:  $1.14387. 
This  should  be  read;  one  dollar  four- 
teen cents  three  and  eighty-seven 
hundredths  mills.  Then  ask  why 
eighty-seven  hundredths  mills  is 
not  indicated  by  a  decimal  point 
between  the  figures,  three  and 
eight.  liight  at  this  juncture  the 
teacher  can  drive  home  a  tre- 
mendous fact  and  that  is  the  ap- 
plication of  decimal  fractions  to  a 
decimal  system  like  United  States 
money.  It  is  these  side  lights  that 
open  the  eyes  of  a  student  more  than 
a  set  problem  and  they  usually 
arouse  interest  and  inspire  n.ore  zeal. 

The  rate  of  insurance  on  certain 
property  is  25  cents  per  hundred.  A 
has  property  valued  at  $3500;  what  is 
the  amount  of  his  insurance? 

$35.00         The  teacher  who  stops  at 
.25     this   amount  of  work  on  the 

$  8.75  problem  has  not  done 
much.  Let  us  see  what  rate  per  cent 
this  insurance  is: 

$3500=100% 
.35=1% 
8.75^.35=1% 

Then  a  further  question  arises: 
What  decimal  fraction  would  be  re- 
quired to  express  f"„?  l"o=i  of  01, 
or  .0025,  a  decimal  fraction. 

Then  .0025  is  what  common  frac- 
tion? This  is  found  to  be  t,,^,';,,,  or  .,,',„, 
a  common  fraction.  Thus  we  find 
4,',,,  of  the  value  of  the  property  paid 
out  to  insure  it.  Now  test  the  rea- 
soning ability  of  the  class  by  asking 


them  this  question:  I  find  my  insur- 
ance this  year  is  sio  of  my  property; 
what  rate  per  hundred  dollars  of  val- 
uation do  1  pay? 

If  the  editor  allowed  enough  space 
we  could  continue  indefinitely  on 
these  questions;  every  one  of  them 
practical,  full  of  life  and  puzzling  to 
the  last  degree  to  the  students  of  a 
commercial  school,  but  these  two 
problems  show  the  points  to  be 
brought  out  and  for  the  above  rea- 
sons we  must  discontinue  for  the 
present. 


A  DISPUTED  DEFINITION. 


At  a  joint  meeting  of  two  national  organiza- 
tions—the Business  Teachers  and  the  High 
School  Teachers— held  in  Chicago,  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  1910.  a  discussion  took  place 
touching  the  definition  of  "interest."  The  con- 
census of  opinion,  with  some  exceptions,  was 
that  bookkeeping  authors  who  have  adopted  the 
expression.  "Interest  is  the  use  of  money,"  be 
requested  to  change  it.  A  motion  was  intro- 
duced to  this  end  and  carried  ;  but  no  provision 
was  made  to  communicate  the  matter  ofhcially 
to  the  men  concerned,  except  the  printed  report 
of  the  proceedings.  The  report  had  the  effect 
of  arousing  a  spirit  of  opposition  on  the  part  of 
certain  authors,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  bring 
conviction.  Possibly  these  authors  believe  that 
they  are  right,  that  their  position  is  logically  un- 
assailable. Hence.  I  have  collected  evidence 
tending  to  prove  that  their  definition  is  faulty 
and  ought  to  be  changed. 

To  quote  "Webster's  International  Diction- 
ary." "Intetest  is  premium  paid  for  the  use  of 
money."  The  "Standard  Dictionary"  is  more 
explicit,  "Interest  is  payment  for  the  use  of 
money ;  or  money  so  paid."  "The  New  Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia"  hasa  different  wording 
from  Webster  but  the  same  meaning.  "Interest 
is  the  payment  made  by  a  borrower  for  the  use 
of  a  sum  of  wealth."  What  ought  to  be  a  clinch- 
ing argument  is  that  "The  American  Business 
and  Accounting  Encyclopaedia."  a  work  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Beach,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Accountants  antl  Bookkeepers, 
defines  interest  as  "the  amount  charged  for  the 
use  of  money."  "The  iincyciopaedia  Ameri- 
cana" says,  "Interest  is  a  charge  for  the  use  of 
money."  'Interest,  as  the  word  is  popularly 
used,  may  be  defined  as  the  price  paid  tor  the 
use  of  money."  This  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  term  is  explained  in  "The  New  Encyclopae- 
dia of  Social  Reform,"  an  authoritative  wttrk 
edited  by  professors  of  political  economy  who 
rank  high.  "The  International  Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary"  has  this:  "Interest  is  an  allowance 
made  for  the  use  of  borrowed  money.  The 
money  on  which  the  interest  is  to  be  paid  is 
called  the  principal.  The  money  paid  is  called 
the  interest.  This  does  not  by  any  means  ex- 
haust the  list  of  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias 
that  support  my  contention. 

I  opened  an  arithmetic  and  found  interest  de- 
fined as  "the  compensation  allowed  for  the  use 
of  money.''  The  publishers  of  this  book  are  au- 
thors of  a  work  on  accounting.  In  the  latter 
text-book  interest  is  called  "the  use  of  money." 
Whether  this  is  a  case  of  inconsistency,  or  the 
result  of  a  conviction  that  what  is  satisfactory  in 
the  domain  of  mathematics  is  incorrect  in  the 
province  of  accounting.  I  am  unable  to  decide. 

If  the  authors  of  bookkeeping  texts"  were  in 
harmoney  in  regard  to  the  definition  of  interest 
one  might  be  inclined  to  believed  that  they  are 
right.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  there  is  con- 
siderable disunion.  For  instance,  a  standard 
work  reads,  "Interest  is  money  paid  for  the  use 
of  money."  This  is  not  an  isolatetl  example. 
One  is  sufiicient  to  indicate  that  the  doctors 
themselves  disagree. 

In  the  discussion  held  over  this  definition  in 
Chicago,  a  speaker  said:  "If  you  wish  to  be  tech- 
nical and  use  the  definition  of  the  economist, 
then  interest  is  the  use  of  money,  and  you  have 
to  quit  at  that  point."  He  mentioned  a  profess- 
or named  Laughlin  as  his  authority  on  the  ques- 
tion.   For  my  part  I  find  no  dispute  among  au- 
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hors  on  political  economy  when  they  speak  o  f 
the  meaning  of  interest.  But  I  do  discover  that 
they  treat  the  term  as  generic.  Devas,  for  in- 
stance, enumerates  its  species  as  follows: 

"Interest  is  the  sum  received  annually  from 
the  following  sources  : 

(1)  Agricultural  rents  paid  by  farmers: 

(2)  Mining  rents  paid  by  lessees  of  mines: 

(3)  Ground  rents  of  buildings: 

(4)  House  rents; 

(5)  Rents  of  stores  and  factories : 

(6)  Annuities; 

(7)  Interest  on  Government  stock; 

(8)  Interest  from  bonds  and  mortgages; 

(9)  Dividends  from  shares  in  joint  stock  com- 
panies." 

Two  things  may  be  deduced  from  the  forego- 
ing quotation  :  an  alteration  in  the  definition  of 
interest  necessitates  a  similar  change  in  such 
terms  as  rent,  dividends,  etc.:  and  interest  is 
called  "the  sum  received'*,  not  the  use  of  mon- 
ey." The  advocates  of  "Interest  is  the  use  of 
money"  fail  to  explain  it  satisfactorily.  One  o 
the  greatest  lights  among  them  gave  expression 
in  print  to  this  rather  obscure  and  unconvincing 
apology:  "Interest  is  an  allowance  paid  for  the 
use  of  money."  F"rom  the  printed  report  this 
definition  was  discussed  at  a  recent  teachers 
meeting,  and  it  was  claimed  to  be  the  correct 
detinition,  because  it  was  the  definition  given  in 
the  dictionary.  Webster  detines  interest  as  'The 
price  or  rate  of  premmm  per  unit  of  time  that  is 
paid  by  the  borrower  for  the  use  of  what  he  bor- 
rows: speritically,  a  rate  percent,  of  moiiey  paid 
for  the  use  of  mottey.  or  forbearance  of  demand- 
ing payment  of  a  debt.'  A  careful  readingof  this 
definition  will  show  that  a  sharp  distinction  is 
made  between  the  use  of  money  and  payment 
for  the  use  of  money.  If  the  popular  definition 
given  above  is  c(»rrect,  the  allon-arice  paid  for 
the  use  of  money,  and  intcrefsi  is  the  same 
thing.  Now,  the  allowance  is  usually  paid  in 
money,  so  that,  specifically,  under  this  defini- 
tion, if  86  is  paid  for  the  use  of  SlOO  for  one 
year,  the  S6  is  interest  and  is  not  money.  The 
fallacy  of  such  an  argument  must  be  apparent 
therefore,  the  definition,  'Interest  is  the  use  of 
money,' is  logically  correct,  and,  it  requires  no 
violation  of  the  established  principles  of  book 
keeping,  which  the  other  definition  does." 

The  gentleman  whom  1  have  tjuoted  just  nov 
dots  not  tell  his  readers  what  "established  prin 
ciples  of  bookkeeping"  are  violated  by  the  pop 
ular  definition.  Maybe  he  thinks  the  matter  is 
self-evident  and  therefore  needs  no  exposition 
In  any  case  his  argument  can  hardly  be  pro- 
nounced so  conclusive  as  to  put  an  end  to  de 
bate  on  the  point  at  issue. 

Another  advocate  has  this  to  say :  "The  wri 
ter  realizes  that  many  disagree  with  him  in  thi: 
definition,  although  I  think  you  will  find  plenty 
of  eastern  authority  to  uphold  this  definition." 

The  effect  of  this  needless  conflict  is  not  for 
the  best  interests  of  pedagogy.  A  prominent 
teacher  of  wide  experience  said  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  referred  to  above:  "My  students  do  not 
understand  the  terms  used  in  the  text-books:  the 
explanations  of  their  meanings  are  not  clear, 
and  when  the  stu(ients  get  out  into  business 
they  find  that  the  terms  are  not  used  in  regular 
business  as  given  in  the  books."  Thus  it  seems 
that  the  expression  "Interest  is  the  use  of  mon- 
ey" is  only  one  of  many  definitions  that  con- 
fuse rather  than  enlighten  the  rhinds  of  young 
people. 

The  definition  of  a  word  should  not  be  chang- 
ed without  a  grave  reason.  The  reason  inlhis 
case  seems  inadequate.  Perhaps  those  who 
adopt  the  disputed  form  are  able  to  justify  them- 
selves for  departing  from  the  best  usage:  but  I 
have  seen  little  justification  thus  far,  and  noth- 
ing at  all  to  offset  the  evils  resulting  from  their 
apparently  unwarranted  .'■tep.  It  is  not  a  trifiing 
affair  to  handicap  a  youth  deliberately  and  un- 
necessarily, and  especially  at  a  time  when  he 
most  needs  to  be  withciut  a  handicap,  i.  e.,  when 
he  is  about  to  enter  the  business  life  of  the  world. 
The  student  who  has  learned  that  "Interest  is 
the  use  of  money,"  carries  with  him  a  definition 
that  he  cannot  understand,  that  he  is  apt  to  ex- 
change sooner  or  later  for  a  more  practical  and 
business-like  one.  N.J.Corlev, 

St.  Norbert's  College, 
West  Depere,  Wis. 


A  SPELLING  TEST 

BY  P  B.  S.  PETERS,  MANUAL  TR.MN- 
ING  HIGH  SCHOOL,  KANSAS  CITY, 
MO. 

Every  resourceful  teacher  has  cer- 
tain methods,  and  various  schemes 
they  apply  to  the  subject  they  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  that  produce 
profitable  results.  Herewith  is  a  list 
of  words,  compiled  from  numerous 
examination  tests,  for  clerical  posi- 
tions under  Civil  Service  regulations. 
The  applicant  being  required  to  re- 
write each  word,  correcting  all  er- 
rors. Champion  Spellers  will  find 
this  an  excellent  opportunity  for  test- 
ing their  ability.  Teachers  will  also 
find  it  a  desirable  means  of  quieting 
self-centered  students  who  think  that 
spelling  is  of  small  consequence — 
that  they  can  spell  any  ordinary  word 
and  to  devote  any  time  to  such  a  sub- 
ject is  a  waste  of  their  valuable  time 
and  good  money.  Try  it.  Other  just 
as  useful  lists  can  be  compiled. 


colector 

bulletine 

criticise 

reciept 

memorandum 

fulfill 

facillitate 

inventary 

prommissory 

ballance 

relative 

agregate 

equitable 

calander 

definate 

neccessary 

applicable 

subpoena 

seperation 

buisness 

miscelaneous 

municipal 

recievable 

defendent 

beleiving 

receipt 

revokable 

skillful 

suplement 

incorectt 

temporaryly 

bennefitt 

ocasion 

refference 

procedure 

feburary 

permissable 

consolodate 

commonly 

concurrance 

adaquate 

recepticle 

cancel 

coinsident 

apearance 

foreclose 

rebating 

assessible 

purjery 

proprietor 


judgment 

formens' 

superintendant 

aparatus 

teniment 

cautious 

vegetible 

requirment 

sanatary 

sargent 

afidavit 

noticeable 

secede 

demension 

liscense 

forgoing 

elegible 

desireable 

wilfull 

remiting 

covanant 

hog'shead 

moneys 

cargos 

controlong 

schedule 

personnal 

successer 

diviser 

ninty 

biennial 

plausable 

averaging 

incompetant 

debter 

morgage 

saleable 

delinquent 

depositer 

sistem 

supplyed 

measurement 

reservoir 

boulevard 

auditor 

coupon 

refferrense 

sundry's 

requisition 

disapoint 


THE  ALBUUOERUUE    BUsINE.'sS    COLLEGE,  AL- 
BUyUEROUE,  NEW  MEXICO. 

March  27,  1913. 
Business  Educator  : 

Columbus,  O. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  law  passed  by 
the  New  Mexico  Legislature.  The  act  was 
written  by  me  and  was  put  through  the  Legisla- 
ture by  our  friends. 

We  are  going  a  step  further  ihan  herein  indi- 
cated, for  you  will  see  by  the  first  section  that 
the  State  Board  can  adopt  standards  for  com- 
mercial schools,  and  this  will  be  done.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  is  with  us,  as  are  all 
public  school  men. 

We  are  going  to  shut  out  the  "fake"  and  es- 
tablish higher  standards.  This  law  is  only  the 
beginning  of  progressive  legislation  along  this 
line.  Very  truly  yours, 

J,  E.  (iOODELL. 

[This  seems  a  good  move  on  the  part  of  New 
Mexico.  Which  state  moves  next?— JEditor.] 

New  Mexico. 
SENATE  B1LLN0.18  AS  AMENDED. 
An    Act  to    Regulate    Canvassing    by 
Correspondence  Schools    Business 
Colleges,  and    Commercial  De- 
partments of  Other  Schools 
and  to  Extend  the  Power 
of  the  State  Board  of 
Educati'on  over 
Such  Schools. 


Section  1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  adopt  a  standard  of  efficiency  for 
business  colleges  and  commercial  departments 
of  other  schools,  to  issue  certificates  of  recogni- 
tion to  such  schools  as  meet  the  required  stand- 
ard and  to  issue  permits  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corre- 
spondence school,  business  college,  or  commer- 
cial department  of  any  other  school,  its  agent- 
or  representatives  to  canvass  prospective 'stu- 
dents in  the  state  of  New  Mexico  for  the  pur 
pose  of  selling  to  such  prospective  student  or  to 
any  one  for  the  use  of  such  prospective  student 
scholarship  or  tuition  in  advance  in  such  school, 
or  to  contract  in  advance  for  such  scholarship 
or  tuition  or  to  take  payment  for  the  same  in 
money,  notes  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness before  the  registration  in  good  faith  of 
such  student  in  such  school,  college,  or  com- 
mercial department  without  the  school,  its 
agent  or  representative  first  making  appli- 
cation to  the  State  Board  of  Education  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  receiving  from 
such  State  Boartl  of  Education  a  permit 
granting  to  the  school  so  applying  the  right  to 
canvass  and  sell  scholarships  and  to  receive 
tuition  in  advance. 

Section  3.  The  application  to  Ihe  State  Board 
of  Education  by  section  two  of  this  act,  shall  set 
forth  the  name  of  the  school  seeking  such  per- 
mit, its  location,  the  nun  ber  of  study  in  which 
instruction  is  offered,  the  subjects  included  in- 
structors employed  in  such  school,  the  course  or 
courses  of  m  each  course,  the  entrance  and  grad- 
uation requirements  for  each  course,  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto  the  applicant  shall,  upon  request 
of  the  board,  furnish  such  other  ir-formation  as 
may  be  required  by  such  board.  The  applica- 
tion shall  be  signed  by  some  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  school  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  such  fees  as  may  be  required  by  the 
State  Board  of  Kducation. 

Section  4.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
have  authority  and  power  to  revoke  any  permit 
issued  by  it  at  its  discretion  and  for  cause  satis- 
factory to  the  Board. 

Section  5.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  this 
Act  shall  upon  conviction  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $100.00  for  each  offense,  or  by  impris- 
onment in  the  discretion  of  the  court  trying  the 
same. 

Section  6.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  canvassing  for  student  where 
no  scholarship  is  sold  nor  fees  for  tuitic  n  are 
collected  in  advance  or  prevent  the  legitimate 
advertising  of  any  such  school. 
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Miss  Una  L.  Rich,  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  a  shorthand  teacher  in  Burtiett  College, 
Boston,  has  accepted  a  similar  position  in  the 
West,  in  the  Lansing  Business  University, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Botts,  who  recently  sold  out  his  in- 
terest in  the  I'niversity  Business  College.  Enid, 
Okla.,  has  taken  a  position  as  commercial  teach- 
er in  the  Miller  Business  College,  Wichita, 
Kans. 

The  new  head  of  the  commercial  department 
in  the  Melrose,  Mass.,  High  School  is  Mr. 
(jeorge  O.  Wright,  who  formerly  held  a  similar 
position  in  the  Maiden,  Mass.,  High  School. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Peterson,  who  for  some  years  has 
taught  in  the  Eagan  School,  Hoboken,  X.  J.,  is 
now  With  the  Ohio  Business  College,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The  faculty  of  the  Kalston  High  School,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  has  been  increased  by  the  following 
appointments  :  Charles  fi.  Reigner,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Shorthand  Department  of  Stray- 
er's  Business  College,  Philailelphia,  Pa.,  and 
Leon  A.  Winslow,  who  recently  was  at  the  head 
of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Haverhill,  Mass., 
High  School. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Evans,  who  went  to  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.,  High  School  last  fall  as  a  commercial 
teacher,  has  accepted  a  splendid  position  in 
what  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  finest  schools 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Hollywood,  Calif., 
High  School. 

Mr.  Leroy  Hoagland,  of  Adrian,  Mich.,  is  the 
new  shorthand  instructor  in  Melchior's  Tri- 
State  Business  University,  Toledo,  Ohio, 

Miss  E.Marie  Alderson,  of  Chambers,  Neb., 
has  been  employed  recently  in  the  Brantley- 
Draughon   Business  College.  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Miss  Beth  Haywood  has  resigned  her  position 
in  Colehrook,  N.  H.,  Academy  to  accept  a  com- 
mercial teaching  position  in  the  Gardner,  Mass., 
High  School. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Lawrence,  last  year  with  Coeur 
d' Alene,  Idaho.  College,  has  finished  his  studies 
at  Wisconsin  University,  and  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Decatur,  111.,  High  School  to  follow 
H.  E.  Kemp,  now  teaching  in  one  of  the  St. 
Louis  High  Schools. 

Miss  Emma  Hagenstein,  for  many  years  with 
the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Business  College,  is 
now  managing  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  High  School. 

Mr.  William  T.  Morse, 'of  Lewiston,  Me.,  is 
teaching  in  the  Wingham,  ( )nt..  Bus.  College. 

To  the  staff  of  Spencer's  College,  Patterson, 
N.  J.,  has  been  added  a  new  commercial  teach- 
er, Mr.  Edw.ird  Hawks,  of  New  City. 

Miss  Marie  Garnock,  of  Warren,  Minn.,  has 
been  engaged  for  next  September  to  teach  in 
the  Akely,  Minn.,  High  School. 

Miss  Helen  J.  Gilmore,  of  the  Milford,  Mass., 
High  School,  has  been  elected  to  a  position  in 
the  Central  Falls,  R.  I.,  High  School. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Bowles  is  the  new  teacher  in  the 
Burlington,  Iowa.  High  School.  Miss  Bowles 
is  teaching  the  commercial  branches. 

Miss  Margaret  Nagle,  of  Webster,  Mass..  is 
teaching  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Salem, 
Mass.;  Miss  Nagle  follows  Miss  Clara  Town- 
send,  who  is  now   in  the  Orange,   N.  J.,  High. 

Miss  Mabel  F.  Peabody,  of  Turners  Falls.. 
Mass..  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  High 
School  at  North  Attleboro.  Mass. 


From  Omaha 

A  letter  dated  March  25th  from  Omaha.  Neb., 
dictated  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Rusmisel,  principal  of  the 
Omaha,  High  School  of  Commerce,  contains 
the   following ;    "  In   the   tornado    that   struck 


Omaha,  Sunday  evening,  my  house  was  totally 
demolished  antl  everything  in  it  an  absolute 
loss.  The  family,  however,  just  had  time  to 
reach  the  cellar  before  the  house  went  and.  ex- 
cepting a  few  cuts  and  bruises,  escaped  unin- 
jured." 

Our  sympathy  and  congratulations  are  hereby 
extended,  sympathy  for  the  losses  sustained  by 
him  and  thousands  of  others,  and  congratula- 
tions that  his  life  and  thousands  of  others  were 
spared.— Editor. 

A  Good  Idea 

Burlington,  Vt.,  March,  13,  1013. 
The  Business  Educator. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen : 

A  copy  of  the  accompanying  letter  was 
sent  to  each  producing  concern  in  Burlington. 
Replies  have  been  prompt  and  gratifying.  Four 
tangible  results  are  achievetl: 

(1)  A  commercial  museum  for  the  high 
school  is  assured. 

(2)  The  students  (and  teachers)  have  gained 
much  information  of  an  unsuspected  variety  and 
scope  of  local  industries. 

(3)  The  high  school  commercial  course  re- 
ceives individual  recognition  from  business 
men. 

(41  Personal  interviews  with  teachers  are 
sought  by  producers. 

Very  respectfully, 

Irving  V.  Cobleigh, 

Head  Commercial  Teacher. 

Burlington,  Vermont,  March  13,  1913. 
Gentlemen: 

The  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Burlington  High  School  desires  to  secure 
all  the  information  practicable  concerning 
local  productions.  It  hopes  to  receive 
samples  of  such  advertising  matter  as  you 
publish;  also,  any  information,  concerning 
capital  invested,  methods  of  manufacture, 
number  of  employees,  annual  product,  and 
territory  included  in  your  market,  which 
you  may  deem  expedient  tc)  make  public. 

If  you  are  willing  to  donate  any  perma- 
nent samples  of  your  product  or  illustra- 
tions of  processes,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to 
receive  them  for  our  commercial  museum. 

With  gratitude  for  any  favors  in  whatever 
form  you  may  render  them,  we  are. 

Very  respectfully, 
CommerciMl  Department  B.  H.  S. 
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Marshall's  Meanderings — Continued 
from  page  21. 

Miss  or  The  eternal  feminine  keeps  bob- 
Mrs,  bing  up  in  various  forms.  Here 
comes  one  Belle  Squire,  a  militant  suffragette, 
an<l  president  of  the  "No- Vote-No-Tax 
League"  who  demands  a  new  form  of  "right." 
The  Si|uire  lady  is  unmarried,  but  she  lays 
claim  to  the  title,  "Mrs."  and  declares  she  has 
just  as  much  right  to  the  dignity  implied  by  it, 
as  any  woman,  who  bows  in  marital  allegiance 
to  the  tyrant  man.  "Mrs."  Squire  makes  the 
point  that  the  titular  name-handle  she  has  thus 
boldly  appropriated,  should  have  no  more  sig- 
nificance of  matrimony  than  has  "Mr."  in  the 
case  of  a  man.  A  boy  in  early  youth  is  called 
"Master."  When  he  attains  to  the  dignity  of  a 
mustache  and  a  sweet-heart,  he  becomes  "Mr." 
whether  he  marries  or  not.  In  like  manner,  ac- 
cor<ling  to  the  Squire  theory,  the  girl  should 
drop  the  "Miss"  when  she  abanilons  braids  and 
short  dresses,  and  become  a  full-Hedged  "Mrs." 
even  though  she  has  not  been  annexed  to  a 
mere  man. 

I  have  to  admit  that  there  is  some  force  to  this 
analogy.  I  can  see  also  how  it  might  appeal 
most  favorably  to  certain  maiden  ladies  of  un- 
certain age,  who  would  doubtless  welcome  im- 
munity from  a  proclamation  of  their  unmarried 
slate  each  lime  their  names  are  pronounced. 
But  I  seriously  doubt  whether  many  of  the 
vounacr  set  will  be  generally  willing  to  con- 
cede the  advancing  years  implied  by  "Mrs." 
It's  a  vexed  and  delicate  question  anyway,  and 
for  the  sake  of  harmony  we  hope  "Mrs."  Squire 
will  consent  to  allow  things  to  run  along  just  as 
they  are  for  awhile  yet  in  the  meantime  we 
are  thankful  that  none  of  these  Herce.  rubber- 
booted,  perambulating  sufTragettes  has,  as  yet, 
laid  a  claim  to  the  title  "Mr."  Should  they  ever 
insist  on  this,  the  world  will  certainly  be  in  a 
sad  pickle. 


The  Howard  &  Brown.  Rockland,  Me.,  1913 
catalog  of  Diplomas  and  Certificates  is  replete 
with  artistic  designs  of  special  and  stock 
diplomas  and  certificates,  such  as  their  ex- 
perience of  a  Quarter  century  has  enabled  them 
to  produce.  Square  dealing  and  high  grade 
work  have  been,  and  continue  to  be  the  secrets 
of  their  success. 

"The  Stenotypist"  is  the  title  of  a  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the 
stenotype  machine,  which  is  designed  to  dis- 
place shorttiand.  It  is  published  at  Owensboro, 
Ky.,  by  the  Stenotype  Press,  M.  F.  Henkel, 
Editor.  Subscription  price  50  cents  a  year.  It 
is  chock  full  of  ideas  and  well  worth  looking 
into. 

The  Meadville,  Penn..  Cbmmercial  College. 
B.  W.  Hoff,  Business  Manager,  recently  issued 
a  high  class  catalog  indicating  a  prosperous  up- 
to-the-minute  Institute. 

The  Summer  School  circular  of  the  Rochester, 
New  York,  Institute  is  at  hand  and  indicates  a 
prosperous  and  progressive  summer  session  in 
1913. 

February  number  of  the  Omaha,  Neb..  High 
School  of  Commerce,  monthly  booklet  entitled 
"Commerce,"  is  at  hand.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  the  tornado  will  not  interfere  with  its  regu- 
lar appearance. 

"Points  About  R.  T."  is  the  title  of  a  twenty- 
four  page  booklet,  splendidly  printed  and  illus- 
trated, issued  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Co., 
promoting  the  use  of  Rashional  Typewriting, 
The  typography  of  the  book  is  elegant  and  at- 
tractive. The  arguments  are  put  forth  under 
the  caption  of  "Points"  there  being  twenty  of 
them,  each  occupies  a  page  with  an  appro- 
priate Illustration.  This  comes  as  near  scien- 
tiSc  advertising  as  anything  we  have  seen  for 
some  time.  It  is  well  worth  careful  considera- 
tion. 

A  typewriting  booklet  entitled  "Inspiration" 
is  at  hand  from  Mr.  A.  H.  James,  Manager  of  the 
Draughon's  Business  College,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
It  is  illustrated  with  portraits. 

The  Lewiston,  Idaho,  Business  College  issues 
an  attractive  advertising  booklet  on  the  first 
page  of  which  we  Hnd  the  smiling  countenance 
of  an  Indian  Maiden  in  the  act  of  taking  short- 
band  notes  and  operating  a  typewriter.  It  is 
quite  up  to-the-minute. 

"Jacksonville"  is  the  title  of  the  beautiful  il- 
lustrated booklet  issued  in  the  interests  of  that 
city  in  Florida.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Draughon  Business  College  of  that  city  for  the 
souvenir. 

The  Mountain  State  Business  College,  Park- 
ersburg,  W.  Va,,  is  issuing  a  ninety-six  page, 
large,  profusely  illustrated  catalog,  commemo- 
rating the  25th  anniversary  of  that  Institution. 
It  is  printed  in  black  on  enameled  paper  with 
border  in  orange  with  cover  page  printed  in 
orange  an  d  gray.  It  contains  a  larger  fold- 
er of  an  elaborately  illuminated  specimen 
of  engrossing  by  the  principal,  I.  P.  Mensch. 
The  Institution  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  or 
such  a  large  and  costly  catalog  would  not  be 
possible. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received  from 
the  following  :  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Business 
College;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Business  Institute; 
Elicker's  Business  College,  Marion,  Ohio; 
Morse  Business  College,  Harlfort,  Ct.;  Hazle- 
ton.  Pa.,  Business  College;  Stryker's  Penman- 
ship Studio,  Kearney,  Nebr.;  The  Clark  Teach- 
ers' Agencies,  Chicago,  III.,  Spokane,  Wash.. 
Lincoln.  Neb.;  Berkshire  Business  College, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  ;  E.  F.  Richardson,  Buffalo, 
Ky.;  (iem  City  Business  College,  Uuincy,  111.; 
Y'.  M.  C.  A.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Bliss  Business 
College,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Spencerian,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  Pitman's  Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 
The  Brandon-Stevens  Institute,  New  Brighton, 
S.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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What  Are  You  r 
Going  To  Do? 

CHAS.  T.  CRAQIM. 

tlolyoke,  Mass.. 

Thompson's  Business 

School. 


THE  CREDIT  MAN 


The  old  firm  of  Bernstein  &  Sons  had  a  very 
large  trade,  scattered  all  over  this  country.  They 
sold  jewelry  through  drummers  who  visited  the 
leading  cities  and  towns  perhaps  three  or  four 
times  a  year;  then  every  dealer  buying  of  them 
had  their  large  catalog  from  which  he  ordered 
by  mail,  and,  in  the  cities,  like  New  York,  they 
employed  some  men  who  took  out  goods  on 
memorandum.  That  is,  they  did  not  buy  the 
goods,  but  took  them  and  sold  to  various  indi- 
viduals around  the  city.  The  traveling  jewelry 
drummer  carries  cases  containing  many  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  valuable  jewels,  and  gold 
and  silver  samples,  and  in  the  long  flat  black 
pocket  book  hidden  inside  his  coat  pocket,  or 
the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat  in  an  envelope  of 
cotton  wool  lining,  he  sometimes  carries  850,000 
worth  of  unmounted  prceious  stones,  diamonds, 
rubies,  sapphires  ancl  emeralds.  It  is  not  the 
safest  thing  in  the  world  to  lug  fifty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  these  stones  around,  for  every 
traveling  salesman  is  known  to  the  jewel  thieves 
of  the  world,  and  these  salesmen  alwa>'s  take  a 
cab  or  a  taxi,  instead  of  street  cars,  and  never  go 
to  bed  at  hotels,  till  the  sample  case  and  envel- 
ope of  stones  is  in  the  Fafe.  .\nti  on  the  sleeper 
they  take  the  stateroom  and  sleep  lightly  with 
the  stones  untler  the  pillow  and  a  revolver  not 
out  of  reach.  The  men  who  take  goods  on 
memorandum  in  the  city  are  often  entrusted 
with  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  dia- 
monds, and  other  precious  stones  to  say  nothing 
of  watches,  bracelets,  chains  and  the  like. 

Bernstein  &  Sons  was  rated  a  million  and  up- 
wards, but  it  was  an  old  fashioned  house.  The 
head  of  the  house  had  begun  life  as  a  peddler  of 
jewelry,  going  about  like  the  memorandum 
dealers,  whom  he  now  employed.  The  book- 
keeper was  70  years  old  and  many  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  firm  had  been  there  all  their  lives 
from  boyhocpd. 

Marcus  Levinsky  was  a  live  wire  in  the  house. 
As  I  have  said  before,  be  was  a  tremendous 
worker,  the  first  man  in  the  office  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  last  man  to  leave  it  at  night.  The 
element  of  curiosity  was  largely  de\'eloped  in 
the  boy.  He  wasn't  from  M  issouri  but  he  want- 
ed to  iuoir  just  the  same,  antl  besides  he  had  in 
him  the  keen  business  instinct  which  had  made 
his  father  a  successf.d  shoe  dealer  in  tragic 
Kishinev. 

At  first  he  was  a  little  tlisturbing  to  the  con- 
servative members  of  the  office  staff,  but  he  was 
a  cheerful,  willing  and  ambitious  youth,  and  old 
Mr.  Bernstein  anil  his  three  sons  could  not  help 
but  like  the  youth,  and  he  was  soon  advanced 
from  general  office  boy  to  first  assistant  to  the 
old  bodkkeeper.  He  made  good  and  to  him  was 
given  the  ta«k  of  looking  up  the  standing  of  new 
customers  and  of  firms  who  were  slow  in  meet- 
ing bills. 

CLIMBINT,   THE  LADDER 

Marcus  made  some  astonishing  discoveries 
and  lie  did  it  in  a  very  sensible  manner.  The 
firm  relied  largeh'  on  "Bradstreets"  and  other 
trade  agencies,  whose  big  ciuarterly  report  books 
give  the  rating  and  credit  of  all  business  houses 
in  the  I'nited  Stales. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  them  you  can 
write  a  letter  to  the  agency  and  then  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  city  where  the  business  is  locat- 
ed will  send  a  further  report  going  into  detail. 
These  reports  generally  are  reliable,  but  Marcus 
tried  a  new  scheme  in  investigating  one  house 
which  was  several  thousand  dollars  in  debt  and 
away  behind  yet  well  rated  and  reported. 


He  wrote  to  a  reputable  young  lawyer  in  the 
city  where  the  firm  was  located  enclosing  a  85 
bill,  and  asking  him  for  his  confidential  opinion 
of  the  firm  in  question,  and  also  asking  him  to 
give  their  general  reputation  in  the  town  where 
they  did  busuiess,  'The  reply  caused  a  fiurrj'  in 
the  ofiice  of  Bernstein  &  Sons  for  it  was  entirely 
different  from  the  favorable  report  of  the  Trade 
Agency,  and  showed  that  the  leading  man  of 
firm  was  a  notorious  gambler  and  libertine  anil 
was  spending  large  sums  of  money  on  ladies  of 
very  doubtful  virtue. 

Old  .Mr.  Bernstein  nearly  had  a  fit  and  the  three 
younger  Bernsteins  fairly  tore  their  hair  at  the 
large  balance  due  and  the  doubtful  prospect  of 
their  getting  their  money.  But  it  was  not  too 
late,  prompt  action  saved  the  day,  and  the  ac- 
count was  closed,  and  then  they  gave  Marcus 
leave  to  go  ahead  and  send  out  a  lot  of  85  bills 
to  reputable  lawyers  in  the  towns  where  slow 
customers  were  located.  Of  course,  in  most 
cases  the  .\gency  reports  were  found  to  be  cor- 
rect, but  you  see  the  agencies  employ  many 
hundreds  of  men  to  make  these  reports,  and 
some  of  them  will  make  any  kind  of  report  for  a 
money  consideration. 

I  have  seen  instances  of  that  kind  myself 
where  houses  on  the  very  verge  of  failure  re- 
ceived a  fine  rating.  .At  Christmas,  following 
the  fine  old  Jewish  custom  of  giving  all  em- 
ployes a  Christmas  present  in  money,  Marcus 
ilrew  an  advance  in  salary  and  a  yellow  backed 
piece  of  Government  paper  with  tlie  numerals 
100  in  each  of  the  four  corners. 

THE     ME.1IORAXDUM   MAX 

Tlien  one  day  Jacob  Wardman,  the  best  "on 
memorandum"  man  the  house  employed  report- 
from  Bellevue  Hospital  that  he  had  been  done 
up  by  thugs  and  robbed  of  his  jewel  case  con- 
taining more  than  S6.000  worth  of  diamonds 
and  other  jewelry. 

Old  Mr.  Bernstein  took  a  f-dxi  and  rushed 
around  to  the  hospital  ward  of  Bellevue  where 
he  found  Jacob  pretty  badly  beaten  up.  He  had 
two  beautiful  black  eyes  in  addition  to  the  two 
rathy  shifty  grey  eyes  that  the  Lord  had  given 
him.  There  was  also  afiiie  opening  in  his  skull 
evidently  made  with  a  blackjack  or  some  surgi- 
cal instrument  used  by  the  gunmen,  an<I  thugs 
of  the  big  city,  and  he  complained  of  terrible  in- 
ward pains  caused  by  being  thrown  down  a 
flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  areaway  where  the 
police  found  him.  He  had  been  robbed  and  as- 
saulted on  his  way  out  of  a  fiat  house  where  he 
had  been  showing  a  diamond  necklace  to  a 
lady  with  beautiful  hair  of  vivid  yellow  hue  and 
coinplexion  that  never  lost  its  pink  blush.  Old 
Mr.  Bernstein  was  full  of  sympathy.  He  said  : 
"Jacob  don't  you  worry,  we  will  put  this  case  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  police,  and  perhaps  we  can 
get  back  the  jewels.  We  will  stand  the  loss. 
\oa.  were  lucky  to  escape  with  your  life."  Now 
Marcus  Levinsky  did  nut  like  Jacob.  Jake  was 
overbearing  and  Marcus,  though  pentle,  in  his 
manner  was  noi)ody's  fool  nor  did  he  take  with- 
out resentment  insulis  from  those  who  thought 
themselves  his  superiors. 

Mr.  J.  Wardman  was  soon  out  of  the  hospital 
for  his  injuries  were  not  really  very  severe.  He 
had  been  pretty  badly  bumped,  but  the  cut  in 
his  head  was  superficial  and  did  not  crack  his 
rather  thick  skull.  The  case  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  police  but  they  did  not  make  a  very 
thorough  investigation  or  if  they  did  were  not 
successful  in  finding  anything  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  the  missing  jewels  and  Wardman  went 
on  selling  as  before. 

YOUNG  SLEUTH  THE  DETECTIVE 

And  then  Marcus  Levinsky  began  a  course  of 
cpieer  proceedings.  He  had  always  spent  his 
evenings  at  home  reading,  or  in  the  night 
school  of  the  University  of  New  York  where  he 
was  taking  lessons  in  higher  ,-iccountine,  but  of 
a  sudden  Marcus  dropped  this  and  everj-  night 
dressed  in  a  disreputable  suit  of  c  othes  with  his 
hair  towsled,  and  his  face  grimy  with  dirt,  and  an 
old  slouch  hat  or  a  disreputable  cap  drawn  over 
his  brows,  he  was  taking  his  way  down  on  2nd 
.Avenue  below  14th  street,  to  hang  around  the 
stuss  joints  and  crap  cellars  of  that  toughest  dis- 
trict of  the  underworld.  It  was  there  that  Jack 
Zeelig  and  the  gun  men  hung  out.  They  play 
stuss  down  there  and  craps  and  other  games  of 
certainty'no\.  gambling,  for  the  player  stands 
a  good  deal  more  chance  by  being  struck  by 


liglitning  in  January  than  he  does  of  winning 
anything  in  the  long  run.  even  if  the  game  is 
played  on  the  square,  which  it  never  is.  Marcus 
played  a  little  at  the  game  of  stuss  and  drank  a 
little  beer,  but  mostly  just  hung  around  and  as  he 
was  slight  of  figure  attracted  no  attention  among 
the  frowsy  and  tough  crowd  that  swarmed  in 
that  district,  and  one  night  in  a  stuss  joint  near 
Houston  St.  and  ■2nd  .Vve.  he  found  what  he  was 
looking  for:  Jacob  Wardman  the  "on  memo- 
randum" man,  Wardman  was  in  company  with 
a  quartet  whose  portraits  could  all  have  been 
found  in  that  choice  art  collection  known  as  the 
rogue's  gallery  down  at  the  Central  Station  on 
Mulberry  St.  Jacob  was  playing  poker  and  bet- 
ting freely,  a  large  roll  of  red,  white  and  blue 
chips  were  piled  in  front  of  him  which  speedily 
diminished  as  the  night  wore  on.  It  was  what 
young  Levinsky  had  suspected  all  the  time  and 
a  further  investigation  showed  him  that  Ward- 
man,  who  was  a  married  man  that  lived  at  East 
59th  St.  also  supported  an  establishment  over  on 
the  west  side  where  another  lady  presided  and 
he  answered  to  the  name  of  Levis. 

Marcus  Levinsky  laid  the  case  straight  and 
square  before  the  four  Bernsteins.  They  put  the 
matter  into  the  hands  of  the  Pinkertons.  A  visit 
to  the  fiat  at  West  35th  St.,  discovered  several  of 
the  missing  jewels  in  the  possession  of  the  lady 
who  passed  as  Mrs.  Levis  under  which  name 
Jacob  ran  the  fiat.  Of  course  there  was  an  ex- 
plosion. Jake  was  arrested,  and  when  cornered 
he  owned  up  that  the  assault  had  not  been  made 
by  thugs,  but  had  been  the  result  of  a  scrap  in 
one  of  the  stuss  joints  on  2nd  Ave.,  where  his 
head  had  been  laid  open  with  a  beer  bottle  and 
the  two  beautiful  black  eyes  presented  him  by  a 
member  of  the  party.  He  had  been  thrown 
down  stairs  all  right  by  other  enthusiastic  mem- 
bers, and  when  the  idea  of  losing  the  jewels 
came  to  him  and  he  laid  himself  out  in  the  back 
alley  of  the  block  where  he  was  found  by  the  po- 
lice. It  was  a  well  laid  plan  and  would  have  suc- 
ceed but  for  the  good  little  piece  of  amateur  de- 
tective work,  and  the  firm  appreciated  it. 

A  CASE  OF  STOPPAGE  IN    TRANSIT 

.\  little  while  later  Marcus  showed  his  metal 
in  another  case.  A  large  shipment  of  jewels  had 
been  sent  one  morning  to  a  house  in  Phikadel- 
phia,  ninety' miles  away.  At  noon,  when  every- 
body had  gone  to  lunch  and  Marcus  was  alone 
in  the  office,  the  "Bradstreet's  Supplement" 
came  in.  This  little  day  or  two  paper  contains  a 
record  of  all  failures,  mortgages, and  attachments. 
Marcus  had  never  been  quite  pleased  with  the 
standing  of  this  Philadelphia  house.  There  was 
nothing  much  against  them,  bjit  reports  were 
not  quite  satisfactory.  They  had  paid  their  bills 
fairly  well,  however,  taking  cash  discounts, 
sometimes,  and  so  when  an  order  came  in  for 
nearly  84,000  worth  of  goods,  a  package  had 
been  made  up  and  sent  by  express.  It  does  not 
take  a  big  box  to  hold  $4,000  worth  of  high 
grade  jewelry. 

Marcus  opened  "The  Supplement,"  as  he  al- 
ways did,  glanced  hastily  over  it  and  saw  the 
item:  ".Attachment  of  82,000  placed  on  War- 
berg  Bros  ,  Philadelphia,  favor  of  Gorham  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,"  that  was  the  house  and  84,000 
worth  of  jewelry  if  not  already  in  their  posses- 
sion, was  in  Philadelphia  awaiting  for  them  to 
take  it.  There  was  no  time  to  consult  anj'body, 
and  the  boy  acted  like  lightning,  which  is  the 
way  to  act  in  emergency. 

Marcus  grabbed  the  long  distance  telephone 
and  called  frantically  for  Philadelphia,  in  a  few 
moments,  which  seemed  hours  to  the  eager 
young  man.  the  connections  were  made  and  he 
said,  "(jive  me  the  .-Vtlams  Express  Co."  A  mo- 
ment later  a  faint  "Hello,"  came  back.  "Is  this 
Adams  Express  Co.'r"  "Yes"  "Have  you  a 
package  for  Warberg  Bros.,  your  city?"  "Hold 
the  line  a  moment."  was  the  answer.  It  seemed 
hours  to  Marcus  till  the  answer  came  back.  "It's 
out  on  the  wagon  now  for  delivery."  "For 
God's  sake  catch  that  wagon  !"  yelled 
.Marcus,  "this  is  a  stoppage  iatraaitu  there 
is  an  attachment  on  them!  Hold  the  package, 
don't  deliver  !"  "We  will  be  responsible.'  "I' 
will  try  it,"  came  back  the  call,  "but  we  may  not 
catch  him,  he  has  been  out  about  15  minutes 
now,"  the  man  at  Philadelphia  like  Marcus  was 
"on  his  job  "  A  motorcycle  raced  through  the 
streets  at  a  pace  that  caused  much  language  en- 
tirely unfit  tor  publication,  on  the  part  of  dodg- 
ing pedestrians,  wild  waving  of  arms  and  ex- 
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postulatioii  from  blue  coated  traffic  "cops",  and 
(general  wonderment  all  along  the  line.  They 
got  the  driver  within  two  blocks  of  Warbergs 
and  the  package  went  back  to  the  express  office. 
Warberg  Bros,  failed  disastrously  for  attach- 
ment after  attachment  poured  in]upon  them,  tlie 
moment  it  was  known  the  Gorham  Co.  had 
struck  and  they  went  down  with  a  crash.  The 
Bernsteins  nearly  went  into  convulsions  when 
they  found  out  their  narrow  escape,  and  oltl  Mr. 
Bernstein  said  to  his  three  sons,  we  must  not 
lose  that  boy.  he  is  one  live  wire,  he  is  just  like 
the  lightning  from  heaven,  he  strikes  like  it  too 
when  he  a  crook  gets  onto,  we  will  raise  bis 
pay,"  and  they  did. 

THE  MAN  WHO  DID  NOT  SMOKE  OR  DRINK 

,\nd  now  comes  the  final  chapter. 

Wlien  two  bodies  in  the  far  distant  poles  of 
the  earth  are  attracted  one  to  the  other,  they  will 
come  together,  though  sea  and  mountain  and 
waste  lie  between,  and  now,  as  the  final  cause  of 
Marcus  being  made  the  Credit  Man  of  the  big 
house  of  Bernstein  &  Sons  come  together,  this 
boy  from  far  off  Muscovy  and  the  pale  laced  man 
with  keen  gray  eyes  and  the  thin  lips  who  never 
smoked  nor  drank  and  whom  we  saw  last  in 
Joliet  in  a  case  of  High  finance.  It  had  lieen 
several  years  since  the  Joliet  episode,  but  Steph- 
en Lawson,  the  grey  eyed  man.  had  never  seen 
the  inside  of  prison  walls,  though  he  had  not 
ceased  to  be  a  "Chevalier  of  industry."  Born  of 
poor  but  dishonest  parents,  Stephen,  by  contin- 
ued association  with  the  master  minds  of  crook- 
dom,  had  much  improved  upon  the  crude  and 
inartistic  rascality  of  his  parents  anil  had  swept  a 
wiile  circle  all  over  the  continent,  leaving  a  trail 
of  shipwreck  behind  him,  like  unto  that  of  the 
Alabama,  famous  Rebel  privateer'of  war  time 
which  plundered  and  burned  in  all  the  seven 
seas.  And  like  the  Alabama,  much  of  his 
success  came  frcmi  the  fact  that  he  always 
workeil  alone.  As  mining  promoter,  owner  of 
Rubber  Concessions.  Bogus  Commission  Deal- 
he  had  left  his  memory  fragrant  in  widely  dis- 
tant sections  of  our  land,  where  a  sucker  is  born 
every  minute,  and  earned  a  generous  living  by 
the  sweat  of  his  wits. 

And  finally  Steven  brought  up  in  a  large 
Western  city,  we  will  say  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but 
it  was  not. 

In  this  city  one  of  the  best  customers  of  our 
Bernstein  A:  Co..  was  a  great  jewelry  house. 
We  will  call  the  house  Steinway  &  Co.  They 
frequently  bought  .S20.000  worth  of  jewels, 
watches  and  sdverware  at  a  single  order  from 
the  drummers.  Then  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
sending  in  mail  orders,  sometimes  for  large  lots, 
and  they  generally  discounted  their  bills,  that 
is  they  paid  cash  immediately  on  receipt  of 
goods  and  got  the  benefit  of  the  special  cash 
discount,  sometimes  as  much  as  5  per  cent. 

The  winter  that  Steven  settled  in  Cleveland, 
he  had  nothing  in  particular  on  hand,  and  so  he 
went  on  a  tour  of  investigation.  He  got  ac- 
quainted with  a  rather  sporty  young  member  of 
the  office  stall  of  Steinway  &  Co.,  and  from  the 
young  man,  who  was  not  dishonest,  but  simply 
liked  to  talk  about  the  affairs  of  his  employers, 
he  found  out  all  about  the  method  of  buying, 
employed  by  the  Steinways. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Steven  hired  a 
small  office  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city  quite 
distant  from  the  big  jewelry  house  of  Steinway 
&  Co.,  Jewelers,  and  on  the  door  of  this  remote 
office  soon  appeared  the  name  ot  STIENWAY 
&  CO.,  Jewelers.  Note  slight  difference  in  the 
two  names. 

A  few  days  after  this  office  was  openeti  the 
great  firm  of  Bernstein  &  Sons,  in  New  York  re- 
ceived a  letter  on  the  regular  letter  head  of 
Steinway  iV  Co.,  ordering  a  small  invoice  of 
silverware  or  something  of  that  kind  and  en- 
closing in  the  lette'  a  printed  box  tag  with 
gummed  back,  asking  the  firm  to  place  this  on 
the  box,  and  send  by  express  direct  to  their 
warehouse  on  Forest  Ave.,  where  they  ex- 
plained, they  stored  stock  for  the  retail  store. 

The  warehouse  tag  bore  the  address  of  Stien- 
wav  tSc  Co.  The  order  was  booked.  an<l  nobody 
noticed  that  the  tag  was  printed  Stienway  &  Co. 
instead  of  .Steinway  &  Co.  It  went  down  to  the 
shipping  room,  was  properly  sent  and  the  bill 
sent  to  the  same  address,  as  requested  in  the 
letter. 

In  a  few  days  the  bill  came  back  with  a  New 
York  draft  for  the  amount  called  for.    In    the 


next  month  or  two  [several  small  bills  were  or- 
dered to  be  sent  in  this  way.  and  they  were 
pr(miptly  paitl. 

Then  there  came  a  rush  order  with  the  usual 
tags  accompanying,  for  about  S5, 000  worth  of 
jewels  and  high  grade  solid  gold  watches,  chains 
and  rings. 

HE  STRIKES  LIKE  THE  LIGHTNING 

That  afternoon  by  mere  chance,  Marcus  Le- 
vinskv  strolled  into  the  shipping  room.  The 
shipments  for  the  day  had  gone  out,  a  couple  of 
hours  ago,  and  the  goods  were  well  on  their 
way  to  the  central  station  if  not  indeed  flying 
westward  by  Adams  Express. 

The  young  man  picked  up  one  of  the  tags 
which  had  been  left  over.  lie  knew  from  the 
credit  accounts  that  Steinway  &  Co.  was  a  big 
house  and  at  first  he  thought  nothing  of  the  tag. 
Then  something  impressed  his  mind  that  it  was 
very  unusual  for  a  house  to  send  shipping  tags. 

He  did  not  know  anything  about  the  streets  in 
Cleveland,  nor,  as  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  order  department,  did  he  recollect  where 
Steinway  &  Co.  were  located. 

But  something  compelled  him  to  go  upstairs 
into  the  ofiice  and  go  to  the  order  clerk. 

"Where  is  Steinway  &  Co.  located?"  said 
Marcus  to  the  order  clerk.  "On  Euclid  Ave." 
said  the  clerk,  giving  the  number.  "Let  me  see 
the  letter  head?"    said  Marcus. 

The  letter  head  was  shown  him  antl  he  at  once 
noticed  the  different  combination  of  the  the 
"ie"  and  "ei"  in  tlie  two  names,  and  the  fact 
that  these  goods  were  being  sent  to  an  entirely 
different  address  started  at  once  a  train  of 
thought  in  his  mind. 

Hastily  he  gathered  the  recent  orders  of 
Steinway  &  Co.  The  letter  head  said  Steinway 
&  Co.,  Jewelers,  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland.  The 
directions  said,  "I'se  the  enclosed  tags  and 
send  to  our  warehouse  on  E'orest  Ave..  Cleve- 
land," and  the  tags  read  Stienway. 

Marcus  was  sure  something  was  wrong,  but  he 
didn't  quite  see  what,  for,  looking  it  up  in  the 
cash-book,  he  found  that  all  these  bills  had 
been  promptly  paid  thus  far,  by  drafts  bearing 
the  indorsement  of  Steinway  &  Co. 

He  called  in  the  Bernsteins  and  he  said, 
"There  are  more  than  $5,000  worth  of  goods  on 
the  way  West,  and  I  know  there  is  something 
crooked  here.    What  shall  we  do?" 

What  could  they  do?  They  didn't  dare  to 
stop  the  goods  in  transit,  for  the  order  came  from 
Steinway  it  Co.,  and  there  was  no  apparent  rea- 
son for  doing  it.  Possibly  the  tags  were  a 
printer's  mistake.  They  could  get  Steinway  by 
long  distance,  but,  said  Marcus,  "Will  you  let 
riio  fco  to  Cleveland  and  deliver  that 
pacliuge  myself  and  catch  this  rat  if 
there  is  a  rat,  and  1  smell  him?  1  can 
reach  it  before  it  will  be  delivered.  Let  us  show 
that  we  can  strike  as  well  as  detect." 

They  said  "Y'es,"  for  they  hao  great  faith  in 
the  young  man,  and  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited,  flying  westward  that  night  found  Mar- 
cus snugly  tucked  away  in  the  lower  berth  of  a 
sleeper.  The  package  had  left  several  hours  be- 
fore but  on  a  train  much  slower  than  the  lim- 
ited and  Marcus  reached  Cleveland  in  the 
morning  more  than  an  hour  ahead  of  it. 

Hp  asked  the  Adams  Express  Co.  as  a  favor  to 
him  to  hold  the  package  two  hours  and  he  gave 
them  his  credentials  from  the  big  New  York 
house. 

Then  a  taxi,  in  ten  minutes,  whined  him  to 
the  ofiice  of  Steinway  ct  Co.  A  few  words  of 
explanation  told  them  that  the  order  had  never 
been  sent  from  that  source,  and  that  none  of  the 
three  or  four  small  orders,  which  had  been  paid, 
had  come  from  that  house. 

The  manager  went  with  him  personally  to  the 
chief  of  police,  and  two  hours  later  when  the 
Express  Co.  delivered  the  package  to  Steven  at 
his  modest  ofiice  on  Forest  Ave.,  it  was  the 
chief  detective  of  the  city  who  dressed  as  an  ex- 
press driver  handed  him  the  receipt  book  and 
the  package  and  as  soon  as  Steven  signed  it 
"Stienway  &  Co."  clapped  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  said  "You  come  with  me.  We 
want  a  little  talk  with  you  down  at  the  central 
station." 

Two  policemen  in  plain  clothes  who  had 
come  up,  took  possession  of  Steven's  office  and 
Marcus  was  with  them.  A  search  of  the  office 
found  printed  heails  of  the  genuine  Steinway  & 
Co.,  and  the  trick  was  plain  enough. 


The  two  or  three  small  bills  had  been  paid  for, 
so  as  to  excite  no  suspicion,  and  the  goods 
were  found  in  the  office. 

The  big  order  which  had  just  come  in  would 
never  have  been  paid  for  Steven  was  ready  to 
make  a  quick  get  away,  and  fly  to  pastures  new 
as  was  his  custom. 

Several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  jewels,  and 
solid  gold  jewelry  received  from  other  dealers 
in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  were  also 
found,  for  he  had  not  confined  the  trick  to 
Bernstein  Bros,  and  was  simply  awaiting  their 
package  to  make  a  grand  flitting. 

THE  CREDIT  MAN 

It  was  another  triumph  for  Marcus  Levinsky. 
Bernstein  ^  Sons  were  more  than  pleased,  and 
when  the  new  year  came,  and  Marcus  boldly 
asked  for  the  position  of  Credit  Man  with  full 
power  over  that  department  of  the  business  they 
decided  that  it  was  worth  while  to  have  a  regu- 
lar credit  man,  and  he  got  the  position  at 
a  liberal  salary.  Now  the  position  of  credit 
man  of  a  big  business  house  is  one  of  much  im- 
portance. It  is  he  who  decides  what  firms  shall 
have  credit,  and  for  how  much  they  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  run  bills  and  if  he  lacks  judgment  and 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  poor  his  firm 
will  surely  suffer. 

He  must  be  watchful,  alert  and  vigilant,  and 
not  depend  too  much  on  trade  agents  or  any  one 
source  of  information. 

Next  to  the  general  manager  the  credit  man  is 
perhaps  the  best  paid  man  in  the  office  6f  a  big 
business  firm,  and  it  is  here  that  we  leave  Mar- 
cus I-evinsky. 

He  has  been  credit  man  of  this  great  cohipany 
well  up  among  the  millions  in  its  capital  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  he  is  yet  well  in&ide  of 
thirty. 

I  expect  in  due  course  of  time  he  will  become 
general  manager,  but  certainly  it  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  frightened  little  boy,  crawling  out  of 
that  hole  in  the  chimney  in  the  plundered 
blood-stained  shoe  store  in  far  off  Kishnefto 
the  Credit  Man  of  a  great  New  York  business 
house,  and  no  other  agency  but  THE  BUSI- 
NESS C0LLE:GE  could  have  put  him  there. 
Yet  after  all  more  depends  on  the  boy  than  on 
the  school  for,  while  Marcus  and  his  two  fine 
sisters,  now  handsome  young  women,  are  living 
in  a  reflned  and  beautiful  home  in  Brooklyn, 
the  bedroom  of  New  York,  a  keen-eyed,  thin- 
lipped  young  American  who  neitner  smokes 
nor  drinks  born  with  excellent  natural  gifts  in 
free  America  is  pegging  shoes  in  the  State  I'en- 
tentiary  of  Ohio,  and  both  he  and  Marcus  Le- 
vinsky are  products  of  THE  BUSINESS  COL- 
LEGE. 


FOR    SALE 

III  f>ne  (It  tlie  best  towns  io  the  great  (.'anadiaii  West,  a 
money-nialilnc  sfhooi  for  a  man  teaehtng  all  coininerelal 
Hubjeets.  Business  all  comes  volontarlly— no  competition, 
within  a  radltis  of  150  miles.    Tnltlon  rates:  «lft  Hay.  W.oo 


Sihonl   win  pay  for   Itself  In  le 


ADDRESS  WESTERN  CANADA 

r  Unslness  F.iliK-ator,  t'olnnibns. 


Resolutions,    Testimo- 
^i^     nials.  Memorials,  Etc. 
ENGROSSED 
^    Heraldry  and  Illumina- 

U  '^^^    ':'    tion  Diplomas  FilMd 

\V'«#^f5.  

'      ~  H.  W.  STRICKLAND 

136  Alderman  St.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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ory  receliits  guaranteed  to  a  eootl  bnslnes  college  man. 
ks  open  to  a  prospective  bnyer.  No  other  business 
?ge  In  the  city.  Monthly  income  over  tlve  bandred 
ars.  I'opulatlon  of  the  city  Inclndlng  suburbs  IS.OOO. 
building,  low  rent,  well  advertised  with  excellent 
nation.  Keason  for  selling  HI  health  of  owner.  It 
want  a  bargain  and  have  money,  address. 
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Semi-reHex,  free,  fairly  rapid,  arm  movement  writing:  by  the  Editor,  and  given  as  an  example  of  his  semi-individual  penman- 
ship.   Not  quite  good  enough  in  technic  for  professional  guidance,  ami  yet  a  trifle  too  formal  for  unconscious  thought  service. 


FINE    PENMANSHIP 

Try  onr  Superior  Courses  in  Shading  Penman- 
ship. Students  everywhere  are  delighted  with 
our  Fancy  and  Artistic  Styles.  All  copies  pen 
written.  You  should  educate  for  profitable  em- 
ployment, there  is  money  in  this  work  for  you. 
Wnte  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  free  sam- 
ples of  our  fine  Pen  Art  Work.     Address, 

WORLD'S  COR.  SCHOOL  OF  PEN  ART, 
JUNCTION  CITY.  OHIO 


Poor  Writers  IMay  Become  Good  Writers 

mall  L-MSt  and  In  a  short  tinie  1»T  taking  my  home 
ranrse  In  Rapid.  Tireless  Bnslness  Writing  by  Mall. 
s  positions.  Increases  salaries  and  makes  writing  a 
re  Instead  of  a  task.     lilnstrated  Jonrna!  Free. 


FRANCIS   B. 

BOX   G   492 


COURTNEY 
DETROIT, 


FOR     SALE 

The   plates   for  a  complete  course 

Business  Writing,  containing 

nearly  600  lines. 

S.   E.    LESLIE 

POUQHKEEPSIE,     NEW    YORK 


WITHOUT  A  RIVAL 

Tintslope  Penmanship   Paper 

Slant  lines  close  enough  to  form  a  tint — Olive  Green. 

No  more  trouble  with  slant  of  writing. 

Uniformity  of  slant  assured. 

No  more  trouble  about  proper  position  of  paper  on  desk. 
Its  a  pleasure  to  skilled  penman  also. 
Without  a  doubt  the  greatest  aid  to  students  imaginable. 

SOMETHING  NEW ! 

NEVER  ON  THE  MARKET  BEFORE  ! 

A  GRAND  SUCCESS. 

Its  just  what  you've  been  wanting  for  many  years 

Saves  teacher's  time.     Student  is  enabled  to  criticise  his  own  work 

and  does  it. 
It  has  been   thoroughly  tested  for  months  and  gives  enthusiastic 
satisfaction. 

Trial  Order,  $1  00  per  ream. 

Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Send  for  it  to-day.     Cash  must  accompany  order. 

TINTSLOPE   PAPER    COMPANY 

PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 
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Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship  by  Rene  Guillard,  Englewood  Business  College,  Chicago,  III. 

(INSTKUCTIONS  IN  APRIL  BUSINESS  EDUCATOK.) 
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B.  t.  Certificate  Winners,  McCann's  Business  College.  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  Frank  C.  Andrews,  teacher: 

Jrom  left  to  right.  First  row:  Charles  Miller,  John  Bilder.  Curtis  Walter.  Frank  C.  Andrews  (teacher),  George  Dengler,  Jos.  Crane.  Frank  yi. 
Curley.  Second  row:  John  Yencher.  Mary  Foyle,  Dorothy  O'Connor.  Ray  Portz.  Elizabeth  Kilroy,  Marie  Leonhardt,  Joseph  Chesonis.  Third  row: 
Jennie  Embrey,  Florence  Olszenski,  Floy  M.  Price,  Mary  Scanlon,  Lilia  Swoyer,  TessieMonahan. 
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The  original  of  the  above  countenance,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Wiseley,  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Wapa- 
koneta,  O.  After  attending  the  country  schools, 
he  graduateil  from  the  Wapakoneta  High 
School,  after  which  he  attended  The  Zanerian 
and  pursued  a  course  in  penmanship,  working 
his  way  while  developing  skill. 

For  two  years  he  has  been  supersMsing  pen- 
manship in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Mary's' 
Ohio,  where  the  pupils  have  been  mastering 
the  art  of  writing  easily  and  well. 

Mr.  Wiseley  is  a  young  man  of  exceptional 
character,  and  one  whom  is  destined  to  wortt 
well  up  toward  the  front  in  whatever  line  of 
work  he  eventually  follows. 


HINTS  TO  THE  LEARNER  OF 
ROUNDHAND  OR  EN- 
GROSSING SCRIPT 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

While  exactness  of  detail  is  desirable,  it  is 
even  more  necessary  that  general  effect  be 
pleasing,  than  that  each  little  part  should  be 
precise  By  general  effect,  I  mean  uniformity 
in  spacing  and  slant  and  thickness  of  line.  The 
aim  should  be  to  secure  an  effect  of  grace  in 
form  and  freedom  in  execution.  The  work 
should  look  like  writing  and  as  though  it  were 
written,  rather  than  like  engraving  and  as 
though  it  were  engraved. 

The  best  engravers  endeavor  to  imitate  the 
best  script,  but  for  commercial  reasons  they 
frequently  fall  short  of  their  accomplishment, 
and  yet  many  penmen  take  the  engravers'  pro- 
duct as  their  ideal. 

My  advice,  therefore,  is  to  cultivate  a  style  of 
engrossing  script  that  looks  as  though  it  were 
written  freely,  rather  than  as  though  it  were  en- 
graved laboriously.  This  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do  but  the  essential  thing  to  endeavor  to  do. 
None  of  the  work  given  here  was  retouched, 
pasted  or  patched,  and  is  given  to  illustrate 
actual  writing  rather  than  copper  plate  script. 
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make  a  good  peam 
home  durln^r  spare  <■*""» 

free  book,  ''How  to ... 

man."  It  containe  speL-imen.s  and  tells 
how  otherR  mastered  penmanship  by  my 
method.  Your  name  will  be  elegantly 
written  on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp, 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  406  Meyer  Bids..  Kantie  City.    Mo. 
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RESULTS    COUNT 


HORTHAND- 


A  SAMPLE  OF  WHAT   BARNES' 


Mv  Dear  Sir: 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  mailing  you  a 
copj-  of  the  Spartenburg,  (S.  C  )  Herald,  dated 
Saturday,  October  16.  This  paper  contains  a 
statement  regarding  some  of  our  records. 

Mrs.  Cecil  is  delighted  with  her  results, 
and  is  a  great  believer  in  Barnes'  Brief  Course. 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  we  remain. 
Yours  very  truly, 
Cecil's  Business  School. 

The  statement: 

CECIL'S  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

Is  winning  a  reputation  on  short-tenn  students. 

Mr.  Oeo.  K.  Hanks,  of  Georgetown,  S.  C  leaves  to- 
day, where  he  goes  to  accept  a  position  as  steiiORrapher 
for  the  Superintendent  of  the  (ieorgetown  &  Western 
Railroad  Company. 

Mr.  Hanks  had  only  two  months  in  which  to  pre 
pare  for  thlo  position.  He  received  a  eatalogne  and  a 
personal  letter  from  Cecirs  Business  School,  telling 
lilm  of  some  of  the  records  of  some  of  their  former 
stndents.  and  came  at  once  to  Spartanburg,  studied  the 
"Latest  Revision"  of  Pitman  Shorthand,  and  today 
leaves  prepared  to  lUI  his  position,  having  been  In 
school  two  months  todav. 


BRIEF    COURSE    IS    DOING. 

Mr,  ('.  IJ.  Wy.-he.  whu  Is  now 

Senator  Tillman's  Stenographer 

In  Washington,  D.  C.  completed  his  course  in  the  same 
school,  and  In  about  the  same  time.  Many  other  stu- 
dents have  made  remarkable  records  and  are  today  rill- 
ing responsible  positions  of  trust. 

This  school  has  raised  the  standard  of  eftiolency 
throughout  this  section;  and  It  Is  needless  to  sav  that 
the  fact  Is  being  appreciated  by  the  business  men  as 
this  school  has  more  calls  for  help  than  It  can  snoulv  — 
Spartanburg  Herald.  ^^  ' 


Three  times  as  many  High  Schools 

have  adopted  Barnes'  books  since  August  I  as  during 
all  of  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

Prof.  Heaid,  of  Frisco,  orders  bv  the  thousand. 
Teachers  find  there  Is  more  In  the  "  Method  "  than  they 
ever  dreamed  of.  and  that  a  teachable  Pltinanlc  text  Is 
far  more  satisfactory  than  any  new  system. 

Wordslgns.  Phrasing,  and  Boslness  dictation  from 
the  tlrst. 

We  will  send  a  paper-bound  copy  FREE  to  any 
shorthand  teacher  giving  name  of  school.  Speclfv 
Benn  Pitman  or  Graham.     Ask  about  Typewriting  In- 


arS'u'r  ,  BARNES  PUBLISHING  CO., 
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^^        YOU  CAN  MAKE  $S$$$$$$$ 

^y  ^    X  Bv     letter  intr    Prlre   Tickf^fR  anA    .Chnnr    CayAa         1,    ;..  .^......  .. .    .1..  D  a  urn     /.t  v  a  w   #.¥t.t>  *  •wt-r-r-Kn^-w,^ 


Coutrologr 
ment.    Whet 


^ 


easy  to  do  RAPID,  CLEAH-CDT  LETTIRIHC 


ngers  cannot  bend. 

I'omeBeABy  and  natural. 
Made  of  metal.adjustf  toany  hand, and  fits  any 
round  penholder.    A  boon  to  the  tired,  busy  writer.    In 
proves  your  writing  from  50  to  100  per  c 
making  you  use  correct  principles.    Wr 
come  a  good  penman.    Send  60  cents  t' 
write  for  clrciilor     AOKSTS  WANTED. 

SANSON  &  GORDON.  WM  Minor  BIdg..  Kansas  City.  Ho. 


By  letteriiiR  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards, 
improved  Letterint  Peas 

PRACTICAL  LETTERING  OUTFIT  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Fens,  to- 
ntr  Ink,    sample  Show  Card,   instructions,   tigures    and 
alphabets,  sent  prepaid  at  the  special  Introdoctory 
price  of  SI  00. 

COLOR-PLATE  COMPEWWUM,  72  pages,  8x11, 
complete   instriutur  for  the   Lettering  Pen,  pre- 
paid. $1.00.     -Modern    Show    Card  Lettering,  De- 
Prepaid,  $1.00     All  goods  guaranteed  tirst-class  and 


aliis^ifeiiWii^^B 


:c..  144  pages,  6x9  for  Pei 
Complete  catalogue  free. 


-    ...  „..„„,  „ ^..  and  Bi 

reliable.    Complete  catalogue  free.    Addre: 

KEWTOB  AUTOHATIC  shading    PEN  CeMPAHT,    Dept.   F,  POUTIAC,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Prosperocs  baslness  college,  located  in  northern  Illinois 
Have  other  buelness — will  sell  for  aboat  what  furnitnre 
and  improvements  cost.  For  partlcnlars.  address.  W.  T.. 
Room  610. 3601  Wabash  Ave..  Chlcaeo.    III. 

FOR  SALE    More  than  2500  addresses  of  Busi. 

ness  Training  Schools  in  the  U.  S 
The  only  "99  per  cent  complete"  list  of  its  kind 
for  sale  at  any  price.  MORTON  E.  DAWSON, 
12SB  Norwood  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
FRED  DICK,  Ex-State  Supl.,  Mgr.  DENVER,  COLO. 

We  have  positions  waiting  for  well  qualified 
teachers  of  commercial  branches. 


Gonnnercial  TeacQers  Waqted 

For  Public  Schools,  Norma!  School  and 
Colleges.  Write  Us  Today  for  informa- 
tion. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Teachers'  Agency 
328-29  Empire  Bldg.      Denver,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE 


An  established  S(.'hooI  Id  Kastern  city  nf  60.000. 

(JOOIi  PROSPECTS  for  Fall  and  excellent  live  can 
sslng  list. 

MaRageraent  now  poshing  IntercBts  for  Fall. 

Owner  In  very  bad  physical  condition. 

School  most  be  sold.  Inventories  »2400— no  staffed  In- 
ntorv  or  Oood  Will  charged  for. 

If  yon  have  CASH,  yon  can  get  this  school  right  and 
figure  that  win  make  good  Interest  on  yonrmoney. 


Lfign 


;  of  Baslness  Edac; 


A  SUCCESSFUL 
SCHOOLr  MANAGER, 

Commercial  Teacher  and  Solicitor, 
now  employed  and  giving  satisfaction  desires  a 
change  of  location.  A  good  penman  ;  a  teacher 
of  ten  years'  experience;  executive  ability  ;  good 
references.  None  but  first-class  propositions 
considered.  Address,  "Business  Getter  "  care  of 
Business  Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Wil)(TED— Conimerciai  Teacners 

We  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  commer- 
cial teachers.  If  you  are  a  worthy  teacher 
we  can  place  yea.  Our  territory  is  the 
whole  U.  S.  We  place  Industrial  teachers 
exclusively.  Write  at  once. 
WYATT  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
631  Harvard  HOUSTON.  TEX. 


FOR     SALE. 

High  grade  Business  College.  Located- 
in  the  commercial  center  of  the  most  pros- 
perous valleys  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Fine 
equipment,  good  attendance.  Best  of 
reasons  for  selling.    Price  very  reasonable. 

Andress, 

WESTERN   SCHOOL. 

Care  Business   Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  *  ^®^^  equipped  business 
'  college  near  the  Yellow" 
stone  Park  at  a  bargain.  First  year's  busi- 
ness nine  thousand.  Accumulating  other 
interests,  make  impracticable  proprietor's 
personal  management.    Address, 

ASTORIA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
Astoria,  Ore. 


WANTED  a  Graham-Gregg  expert, 
penman  and  commercial 
teacher  of  well  seasoned  experience — one  of 
the  best  known  business  business  college 
men  in  the  west,  strong  in  every  depart- 
ment, wishes  to  buy  interest  in  high-grade 
school  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Address  "LIVE  WIRE". 

Care  of  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


THIS 

IS 

SEED 

TIME 

NOW  is  the  time  to  regrister  with 
a  fall  engagement.     Whether   school 
prietor  or  teacher,  do   not   wait   tint 
field  has  been  picked  over  before  w 
as     Calls  are  constantly  coming    in 
this  promises  to  be  a  very  biisy  year. 
WRITE  US  NOW. 

as  for 

pro- 

1   the 

riting 

and 

UNION 

TEACHERS' 

BUREAU 

Tribune  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY    | 

Under  School  Management 

A  Specialist  in  Each  Departmsnt 
GOOD  POSITIONS  FOR  GOOD  TEACHERS 

National  Sctiool  &  Teactiers*  Bureao 


An  Unprecedented  Demand 

is  being  made  on  us  for  Commercial  Teachers. 
High  Schools,  Normals.  Business  Colleges,  and 
others  are  writing  and  wiring  us.  If  you  are  a 
qualified  inexperienced  teacher,  we  can  get  you 
a  position.  September  vacancies  already  on  file, 
salaries  $600  to  $2,100.  An  early  registration  with 
us  will  pay  you. 

THE  INSTRUCTORS*  AGENCY 
MARION.    INDIANA 


ARE  YOU  A  LIVE  TEACHER 

of  commercial  branches  or  shorthand?    Would 

you  stay  with  a  school  that  was  making  money 
for  you?  We  have  a  school  that  is  growing  all 
the  time— present  enrollment  250  students— and 
we  need  another^  good  man.  Established  1901. 
Located  in  California.  If  you  can  invest  $5000 
investigate  this  school.  We  will  sell  a  one  third 
interest  and  pay  $150  salary  per  month  to  the 
right  man.  Onlv  competent  man  need  apply. 
Address,  "COMPETENT.'  care  of  The  Business 
Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


The  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates. 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    colleees 
and   schools. 

The  ageocy  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  basiness  colleges. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  MANAGER 


£.  J.  GIBB,  Manager        C.  B.  BOWERHAN 
—  THE 


Gibb  Teachers*  Agency 

Onr  Slogan-SERVICE 
138  Rlchton  Ave.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


-THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY- 


will  recommend  100  good  commercial,  penmanship  and  shorthand  teachers  for  good  positions 
during  the  next  few  months.  //  H'e  Have  the  Teachers!    We  want  You.    Write  ns  early. 
E.  C.  ROGERS,  Manager  20East  Gay  Street,  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


«SF»  Xv  R  JV  r>i  i>    oF»r*OB«Tu:iviTiK  <s 

We  have  many  excellent  openings  in  the  leading  HIGH  SCHOOLS  and 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  all  over  the  United  States,  and  new  positions 
coming  in  daily.     Le  us  place  yournameon  our  "Opportunity  Register." 
Free  enrollment. 
THE  CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY     (Incorponttd)     BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


ST.  LOUIS  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


recently  selected  two 
of  our  candidates- 
salaries  S1400  to 
S1800  with  chance  to 
go  above  S2500  !  And  we'll  fill  many  other  choice  positions  before 
another  issue  of  this  magazine  reaches  you.  We  want  to  hear  from 
all  commercial  teachers,  including  old  members,  who  watit  a  better 
positioii  next  year.    Openings  to  suit  all !    Write  us  today. 


THE   SPECIALISTS' 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT.   Mgr. 


EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

WEBSTER  GROVES.  ST  LOUIS.  MO 


mm 

COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 


SVMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  COMMEICCIAL  TEACHER  S 

The  R.  B.  I.  Summer  School  for  the  professional  training  of  commercial  teachers  opens 
Jane  30  and  closes  Jaly  31.  Come  and  enjoy  active  association  with  a  live  body  of  commer- 
cial teachers  from  many  states,  and  many  kinds  of  schools.  Secure  our  teachers'  diploma  and 
get  inline  for  a  better  position.  Last  summer's  class  contained  one  hundred  four  com- 
mercial teachers  from  seventeen  states  and  Canada.  The  indications  point  to  a  larger  class 
this  summer.    Our  new  1913  bulletin  ready  to  mail  on  receipt  of  postal  card  request. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,   ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 


165    Vai^ca^tictes 

This  is  written  March  27.  We  have  165  vacancies,  fully  half  of  them  in  high 
schools  and  colleges,  most  of  them  carrying  salaries  of  from  |1000  to  $1500  :  a  few 
at  smaller  salaries,  and  some  as  high  as  $2000.  None  higher.  These  are  direct 
requests  from  school  officials. 

Our  business  thus  far  this  year  is  breaking  all  records,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to 
help  you.     "  No  position,  no  pay   "  is  our  motto. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


(A   SPECIALTY    BY    A   SPECIALIST.) 


PROSPECT   HILL,    BEVERLY.    MASS. 


E.    E.    SAYLORD,    MANAGER 
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/^^^\      WRITING  CLUB 

/      f^M^^H    \                  CONDUCTED    BY 

U    /      ^WfNj^H        ARTHUR  G.  SKEKLES.  U 

,    U^^^V           Principal  Commercial 
\'      W^^K         DepartmentHighSchool, 
\        ^g^V      '           F.llwood  Citv.  Pa. 

n        \       j^B^Uk/          Write  the  letter  In  answer  t.i  ri 

\^^^^m/       the  proposition  In  the  article 

^^■i^          I.elow.  and  mail  to  Mr.  Skeeles 

^^^^^^              before  the  Itsth  of  this  month. 

J    If  vou  enclose  a  stanipefi  envelope.  Mr.  Skeeles  will  L 

"1  re'nrn  the  letter  with  l.rlef  .-rltlclsins.                             T 
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I  have  enjoyed  very  much  the  l-^tters  1  have 
received  from  the  members  of  The  Letter  Writ- 
ing Chib.  and  I  thank  all  who  have  written  me, 
and  thus  helped  to  make  it  a  siiccess.  I  hope 
you  have  receivefl  as  much  g:ond  from  it  as  I 
have.  My  replies  were  often  written  hastily, 
after  a  busv  day  in  school,  and  doubtless  some 
times  they  contained  examples  of  the  errors 
they  meant  to  point  out. 

The  following  paragraphs,  written  to  one  of 
my  correspondents,  will  probably  apply  to 
many  of  my  readers  : 

"Your  letter  is  probably  as  good  a  one  as 
as  you  will  be  able  to  write  until  you 
have  gained  a  better  knowledge  of  men 
and  a  better  command  of  words.  Both 
will  come  to  you  naturally  to  some  ex- 
tent, as  a  result  of  your  experience  in  the 
world.  If  you  were  to  write  another  let- 
ter on  this  same  subject  in  a  year  from 
now,  it  would  doubtless  be  better  than 
the  one  before  me. 

"But    you    can   greatly  increase  your 
knowledge    ot   words    by    well-directed 
study.    Note  again  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  article   in  the  March  B.  E.    Review 
your  grammar.      Notice  the    speech    of 
those  with  whom  you  talk.    Read  good 
books  and  magazines.    Consult  the  dic- 
tionary frequently.  Seize  every  opportu- 
nity   to    increase    your   knowledge    of 
words,  as  well  as  to  better  your  pronun- 
ciation and  sentence  structure." 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says.  "I  find  that  the 
great  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so  much  where 
we  stand,  as  in  which  direction  we  are  going." 
So  you   need  not  be  discouraged    if  you    find 
yourself  only  a  moderately  good  letter  writer. 
If  you  are  improving— if  you  can  write  a  better 
letter  now  than  you  could  six  months  ago— you 
have  good  reason  for  taking  courage  and  going 
on.    In  ten  years,  if  you  keep  up  your  present 
rate  of  improvement,  there  will  be  few  who  can 
equal  you. 

Dr.  Holmes  might  have  mentioned  another 
"great  thing";  and  that  is  the  rate  at  which  we 
are  moving.  In  the  horse-race,  the  horse  that 
lost  wasn't  going  the  wrong  way;  he  simply 
wasn't  going  quite  as  fast  as  the  other  horse. 
You  and  your  school  mates  are  all  going  the 
same  direction,  and  you  all  have  about  an  even 
start;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  in  ten  years 
you  will  be  pretty  well  "strung  out."  Will  you 
be  in  the  lead  ? 


and  we  want  to  send  evidences  of  our 
skill  in  Designing  and  Engrossing  to 
every  school  manager  contemplating  a 
new  Letter  Head  or  Advertising  Cut, 
Submit  your  pencil  suggestion  for  our 
ideas  and  estimate. 

M.    A.    ALBIN 

McTavish  Bus.  Col.  Edmonton.  Alia, 

CANADA 


Mr.  S.  G.  Kdgar,  whose  portrait  appears  here- 
with, was  born  March  13,  188=.,  near  Cadiz, 
Ohio.  He  was  brought  up  on  the  farm,  at- 
tende<l  country  school,  began  teaching  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  after  two  years  thus  em- 
ployefl.  attended  the  Wheeling,  W.  \'a  ,  Busi- 
ness College,  where  his  brother,  L.  B.,  was 
principal,  and  to  whom  he  owes  most  of  his 
early  commercial  training. 

In  J  900  he  completed  a  course  of  penman- 
ship in  the  Zanerian,  and  previous  to  this  time 
he  took  work  in  Scio  College,  Ohio;  later  on  in 
the  Gregg  School  of  Chicago.  He  is  now  prin- 
cipal of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Mas- 
sillon,  Ohio  High  School,  which  place  he  has 
held  for  five  years.  They  have  a  two  year  com- 
mercial course  which,  when  completed,  enables 
pupils  to  hold  positions  in  the  commercial 
world. 

Mr.  Edgar  is  not  only  a  fine  penman, 
but  an  enthusiastic,  practical  teacher  of  the 
Art.  The  first  year  or  two  he  was  in  Mas- 
sillon,  he  supervised  writing  in  the  grades 
while  conducting  the  work  in  the  High  School. 
From  all  we  know  concerning  Mr.  Kdgar  and 
from  what  we  have  heard  in  reference  to  his 
work  at  Massillon,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  commercial  course  there  is  especially 
practical,  and  that  his  work  is  progressive  and 
high  grade. 


PENMAN'S   SUPPLIES. 

ilaiik  and  printed  coniie  and  bird  cards  greatlv 
II   prices.     My  latest  circnlar  tells  how   to  send 


3    HAWTHOn 


This  Summer  Training  School 

for  commercial  teachers — Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.— receives  over  400  applications  a  year  for  commercial  teachers. 
It  is  located  near  Mammoth  Cave,  midway  between  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville. The  next  session  opens  July  1.  Its  literature  sent  free,  if  this 
magazine  is  mentioned. 
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A  freehand  style  of  engrossing  so  uncommonly  skillful  that  few  ever  mastered  it.  except  the  masterful  Madarasz.    One  of  many  full  page  plate 
found  in  the  The  Madarasz  Boolt,  published  by  The  Business  Educator. 


An  up-to-date  letter-head  by  M.  A.  Albin,  Edmonton,  Aberta,  Business  College.    The  design  is  good,  the  drawing  strong,  the  lettering  excellent, 

and  the  sienature  superb. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE 

Well  advertised  Business  College  in  a  good 
town.  Established  1S96.  Hundreds  of  suc- 
cessful graduates  in  positions.  Will  sell 
cheap  for  cash  or  would  consider  a  trade  for 
farm  or  farm  land. 

Address    "FARMER" 
Care  of  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FILL  YOUR   EMPTY  SEATS 

Do  away  with  the  expensive  i.'ircQlars  and  eatalogs,  They 
won  't  do  the  business.  Go  after  yoarpetiple  with  a  direct 
mall  campaign  seientllifally  arranged.  Big  results  at 
small  fost.  I  will  prepare  a  set  of  follow-np  letters  for 
particular  tichool  different  from  any  used  by  others 
o-date  basiness-gettlng 


WOULD  YOU 


Cent  of  Cost  for  you 
:eep  forever  as  your  owf 
Then  on  a  postal  card. 


EMERSON  TYPEWRITER  CO..   Cox  277  Woodstock,  lU. 


PENMANSHIP  BY   MAIL 

at  to  write  better,  at  leas 


This  is  an  up-to-date  likeness  of  Mr.  G.  A 
Race,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Bay  City,  Michigan.  Mr.  Race  start- 
ed on  his  earthly  career  something  less  than  a 
third  of  a  century  ago  in  the  Middle  West  and 
came  under  the  exceptionally  efficient  instruc- 
tion in  penmanship  of  L.  M  Kelchner.at  Dixon, 
111.,  finally  landing  in  Michigan  where  he  has 
made  good  in  no  small  manner,  and  where  he  is 
training  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  art  of  writ- 
ing well. 


THE    GMBINER.    OBLIQVE     PEN-HOLDER. 


flHUMB  FITS  HERE 


professional. 

of  these  holders  win 

Made  of  Polished  Mahog: 

A.  J.  GMEINER. 


This  bolder  is  meeting  with  the  favor  of  Amer- 
ica's Leading  Penmen. 

Every  student  attending  a  commercial  school 
should  own  one  of  these  holders.    If  you  are  a  be- 
ginner it  will  inspire  yon  and  help  yon  to  become  a 
professional  It  is  just  what  you  need  In  executing  your  finest  work.     An  investment  In  one 
no  an  enormous  dividend'. 

and  10  Inch  length.     PRICE.  »1.00. 
208  DE  KALB   STREET. 


NORRISTOWN.  PA. 


blackboard  illustration  by  E.  H.  Fearon,  Prin.Coml.  Depr..  blair  Business  College,  Spokane,  Wii. 


Born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  28, 1918,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  O.  Smith,  a  daughter,  Alice 
Isobel  Louise. 

[Our  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  all 
concerned.  If  S.  O.'s  copies  are  a  little  wild  or 
his  criticisms  a  little  too  optimistic,  will  know 
why.    Editor.] 
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FREE !  FREE !         FREE ! 

Absolutely  Free  of  Cost 

For  thirty  ilays  the  Carnegie  College  will  mail 
tu  any  reatier  of  The  Business  Educator,  Colum- 
bus, U..  absolutely  free  of  cost,  a  list  of  "500 
QUESTIONS"  on  any  of  the  following  branches: 

1.  Agriculture 

2.  U.  S.  History 

3.  Physiology 

4.  rheor>-  and  Practice 
.").    Letter  Writing 

6.  Civil  Government 

7.  Domestic  Science 

8.  American  Literature 

9.  English  Literature 
10.  English  Grammar 

Civil  ber\'ice  Manual  Free. 

These   "  Questions  *'   will 

give  you  a  good  idea  of  our 

methods  of  teaching  by  mail. 

We  will  send  to  vou  one  list 

•  Pres.    of  "Questions"  F'ree;  write 

Carnegie  College  "      for  it  today. 

We  also  sell  all  makes  of 
type- writers  at  only  83.00  per  month;  write  for 
prices  and  terms. 

What  Will  You  Do  In  Vacation?    Why  Not  Study  at  Home? 
We  Will  Instruct  You  By  Mail. 
FREE  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS 
File  Your  Application  Now.    Commencing    April 
1st,  we  will  grant  to  the  first  1000  students,  mak- 
ing application,  "  Free  Tuition  Scholarships  "  in 
the  following  courses  taught  by  mail: 
Normal  PenmaDshlp  Book-keeping 

High  School  Type-writing  Agrlcnitare 

Professional  Shorthand  Civil  SerTlce 

Poultry  Domestic  Science  Drawing 

Engineering  I^aw  Real  Estate 

All  applications  for  "Free  Tuition"  must  be 
filed  by  June  1st.  The  Tuition  is  absolutely 
Free.    The  Matriculation  Fee  is  85.00. 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  NEW  EDUCATION 

A  60-Dage  Educational  Paper 
Trial  subscription  for  6  months  only  25c.    Use 
Coupon  Below.    Mark  it  and  send  it  to  the 
College  at  once. 


Carnegie  College.  Office  No.  37.  Rogers,  O. 

Sirs :  — Enclose  find  25c  in  stamps  for  6  months' 
subscription  to  New  Education.  Mail  to  me 
Free  of  Cost  the  "500  Questions"  on  the 
branch  marked  with  an  X  above:  your  60-page 
Bulletin;  prices  and  terms  on  type-writers:  and 
your  "tree  Tuition  Scholarship"  for  my  consid- 
eration. 

I  am  marking  with  an  X  in  the  adv.  above  the 
courses  that  may  interest  me. 

NAME 

ADDRESS - 
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NEW    SECOND    EDITION 

Manual^ Commercial  Law 

By  EDWARD  W.  SPENCER,  LL.  B. 

of  the  Mil^vaukee  Bar,  Late  Associate  Dean  of 
Marquette  University  Law  School 

A  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  the  standard  treatise  of  the  rtiles  of  business  and  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  A  complete  and  comprehensive  text  for  high-grade  business  colleges,  commercial  schools, 
high  schools  and  for  schools  of  commerce  in  connection  with  university  work. 

In  this  new  edition  Mr.  Spencer  has  completely  rewritten  and  brought  up  to  date  the  treatment  of  the 
Negotiable  Instruments  Law,  the  Uniform  Sales  Act,  and  other  important  commercial  legislation.  He  pre- 
sents in  a  logical,  concise  and  intelligible  way,  as  free  as  possible  from  technicalities,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  foimation,  interpretation  and  discharge  of  contracts  in  general,  of  bills  and  notes,  of  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  shareholders  in  business  corporations  and  other  legal  questions  with  which  the  business 
man  should  be  familiar. 

Suggestive  titles  give  a  key  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  more  than  one  thousand  sections  into  which  the 
text  is  divided.  Practical  forms  for  business  and  legal  use  illustrate  the  text  and  enhance  its  value.  A  com- 
plete glossary  of  legal  and  commercial  terms  is  given,  together  with  a  thorough  index  for  ready  reference. 

The  first  edition  of  Spencer's  Manual  of  Commercial  Law  is  the  only  textbook  on  this  subject  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants,  which  re- 
port gives  information  on  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  of  one  hundred  of  the 
leading  universities  in  the  United  States  and  suggests  textbooks  for  use.  Dr.  John  B.  Geijsbeek,  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  the  University  of  Denver,  chairman  of  this  Educational  Committee,  says  of 
the  new  edition,  "a  rcmarkahlc  iin/^nn'cuirut  over  the  former  issue,  cnuiplctc  and  cnucisc.  and  jar  ahead  of  any 
other  book  on  tlic  subject.  M'he  new  chapter  on  Xegoliable  Instiumcnl-^  is  a  marvel,  and  Mr.  Spencer  cer- 
tainlv  put  an  enormous  amount  of  time  on  it  to  so  fullv  cxplnin  this  in  -.ucli  a  l^rief  sp,ace." 


For  several  years  I  used  Spencer's  Manual  of  Com- 
mercial Law  (first  edition)  as  a  textbook  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Before  doing  so,  I  compared  it  with 
all  other  books  on  the  subject  of  which  I  had  knowl- 
edge, and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  for  class- 
room instruction,  it  is  in  my  opinion  the  best  book  on 
this  subject  in  print.  T.  W.  Hughes, 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Law, 
Ll^niversity  of  Florida. 

I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  I  have  been 
able  to  secure  by  the  use  of  Spencer's  Manual  of 
Commercial  Law  (first  edition)  in  my  classes  in  the 
J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School  (Cicero)  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  book  is  complete,  clear,  and  con- 
cise. I  know  of  no  other  book  for  whicdi  I  should  care 
to  exchange  it,  and  shall  probably  use  it  so  long  as  I 
teach  commercial  law.    Frederick  Juchhoff,  Ph.  D., 

Chicago,  111. 


.'spencer's  Manual  ^^{  Commercial  Law  (first  edition) 
is  the  best  textbook  we  have  found  for  our  work. 

W.  H.  LiPPOLD, 

Educational  Secretary, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

We  have  been  using  Spencer's  Manual  of  Commer- 
cial Law  (first  edition)  as  a  basis  of  our  business  law 
course  during  the  past  ten  years.  Prior  to  placing 
Spencer's  Manual  of  Commercial  Law  in  the  course, 
we  believe  we  investigated  every  work  on  commercial 
law  published,  and  since  we  have  been  using  the  work 
we  have  also  kept  in  touch  with  new  publications.  We 
are  frank  to  say  that  in  our  opinion,  Spencer's  Manual 
of  Commercial  Law  still  maintains  the  lead  and  is  the 
best  book  of  its  kind  published. 

Chicago  Correspondence  School  of  L.wv, 
Chicago,  111. 


About  600  Pages 


Regular  Business  Edition,  $3.00 
School  Edition,  Special,     $2.00 


Handsome  Cloth  Binding 


If  vou  are  interested  in  the  best  textbooks  in  commercial  subjects  for  your  school,  we  suggest  that  it  is 
advisable  for  you  to  investigate  the  Bobbs-Merrill  publications  before  making  any  new  adoptions.  Com- 
plete catalog  will  be  gladly  furnished  upon  request. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 
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CPEDCERIAD 

\ILVERED 

Uteel-peh^ 

Non-Corrosive  New  Patterns 

Nos.  38,  39,  40,41 

12  assorted  numbers  in  a  metal  box 
sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents 

Spencerian  Pen  Co. 


349  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 


By  J.  O.  Peterson,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Tacoma,  Wn.,  Public  Schools. 


By  W.  B.  Robinson,  Booklteeper.  Utah-Idaho,  Sugar  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Mr.  R. 
attended  tlie  Zanerian  a  ilozen  years  ago.  The  above  shows  how  he  retains  his  skill 
while  jubgling  hgures  for  a  livelihood. 


THE  NEW  PLAN  OF  EDUCATION 


Fred  L.  Ulen  head  of  one  of  the  leading  west- 
ern schools  has  worked  out  a  unique  plan  of  ed- 
ucation for  the  conduct  of  a  commercial  training. 
His  idea  does  away  with  expensive  newspaper 
advertising,  cuts  out  elaborate  pamphlets,  saves 
postage  and  incidental  wi.rk,  enlivens  the 
routine  of  the  school  and  brings  in  many  new 
students.  Mr.  Ulen  has  been  given  a  great  deal 
of  praise  and  publicity  by  the  press  and  people 
of  his  home  community.  Those  who  have  had 
his  ideas  explained,  were  delighted  with  them. 
The  plan  has  been  tried  with  wonderful  success 
in  his  own  institution.  He  has  been  invited  by 
The  Business  Educator  to  give  the  public 
some  of  his  ideas  as  soon  as  the  matter  is  fully 
protected.  He  wishes  to  communicate  with  oth- 
er institutions  with  a  view  to  an  engagement 
June  tirst  "to  try  it  on  a  few  more  of  the  neigh- 
bors" as  he  puts  it.  Mr.  Ulen  has  had  ten  years 
corporation  experience  together  with  eight 
years  head  of  his  own  srhonl  and  is  a  practical 
man  capable  of  hamlling  any  school.  .\(ldress 
him  at  Lewistcm,  ld;ilio.  (adv) 


Wiseman  reports  that  their  enrollment  is  now 
larger  than  it  ever  was,  and  that  all  but  about 
ten  of  the  students  are  subscribers  to  THE  Bus- 
iness EDUCATOR.  This  speaks  well  both  for 
the  school  and  the  B.  E. 

Another  splendid  list  of  subscriptions  is  here- 
bv  acknowledged  fri.m  C.  H.  Melchoir  of  the 
Melchoir  Tn  State  Business  University,  Toledo, 
Ohio.  He  is  an  enthusiast  on  penmanship  as 
well  as  on  other  phases   of  commercial  educa- 


tion, and  keeps  sending  subscriptions  to  The 
Business  Educator  in  season  and  out  of 
\  year  through. 

WILL   WRITE   YOUR    NAME 
,^   LIKE  THIS  on    1   lioz.    for    15c. 

^ )  Order  4  doz.  (any  name)  and  get 

yours  free.    Street  addre*  s  5c.  extra.    Street  and 
City  10c.     Agents  wanted. 

311  Dudley  St,  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I 


Give  the  Business  Man  What  He  Wants 
on  Correspondence  and  Salesmanship 

Courtesy,  tact,  and  the  ability  to  deal  accurately  with  facts  in  letter  writing  seem  to  the  business 
man  far  more  important  than  mere  mechanical  neatness. 

Knowing  how  to  handle  human  ni  ture  by  wonls  is  the  real  vital  element,  in  correspondence  as 
well  as  advertising  and  selling. 

Sherwin  Cody's  "problem  method"  will  really  teach  business  thinking— endorsed  by  business 
men  and  educators  alike  as  developed  in  his  texts— on  correspondence,  elementary. 

"How  to  Do  Business  by  Letter"  with  "Excercises  in  Business  Letter  Writing"  (facsimile  letters 
to  lie  answered)  65c  and  (for  advanced  classes). 

How  to  Do  Business  by  Letter  an<l  Advertising"  (Advertising  anil  Salesmanship  e<lition)  SI. 50 
net,  the  only  well  developed  text  for  12th  grade  classes  in  Advertising  and  Salesmanship. 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH,  CHICAGO. 


Date  . 


DC 


Dcnaciic 


DC 


CLUB  CHAT        D 


DC 


DDC 


Dud's  College.  Beaver,  Pa.,  tor  many  years 
past  has  been  noted  for  its  excellence  in  pen- 
manship, and  at  the  present  time  is  by  no 
means  lowering  the  standard.  A  large  club  has 
been  received  from  Mr.  Homer  E.  McLaughlin, 
who  is  using  The  BcsiNESi  Educator  as  a 
text  in  his  classes. 

A  list  of  thirty-six  subscriptions  has  been  re- 
ceived of  Don  E  I  Wiseman,  Moumain  State 
Business    College,   Parkersburg.    W.    \'a.      Mr. 


SCHOOL  OF  EMJLISH.  1411  Security.  Bldg.,  Chicago: 

Please  send  to  each  of  the  following  teachers  Mr.  Cody's  Free  Normal  Course  on  Howto  Teach 
Business  Englisli.  \\c  sliould  like  to  examine  with  a  view  to  adoijtion  Mr.  Cody's  books  as  checkeil 
Letter  Writing:  i elementary)  U5c Advertisine  anil  Salesmanship  (advanced)  81.50 Prob- 
lems  and  Princiriles  (if    Correct  English    50c      _Word-Study   aSc       _  Literary  Composition  75c 

English  Literature  for  Vocational  Students  (conforming  to  new  college  entrance  rei|uirements). 

Half  price  to  teachers  regardless  of  adoption.    If  bill  is  desired,  check  here Circ.  of  lantern  S50 

Teacher  of    English  . 

Teacher  of    English 

Tcicher  of    English  . '- 

Heail  of  Com.  Dept.  , . 


Name  of  Prin.  or  Supt._ 
Address. 
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SUPERB    VIRILITY  AND  STRONG 
PERSONALITY  AS  THE  RE- 
SULT OF  PROPER  EXER- 
CISE AND  BATHING. 

BY  PAUL  H.  O'HARA,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

On  account  of  su  many  occupations  being  of  a 
sedentary  nature,  the  average  business  man  has 
fallen  into  a  rut,  taking  no  care  of  his  body  and 
furthermore,  allowing:  the  muscles  of  the  body 
to  deteriorate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  him 
only  fifty  per  cent  efficient.  We  meet  men  on 
the  street  every  day,  men  who  were  once  active 
and  could  boast  of  an  enormous  chest  expansion 
and  running  ability,  but  now  on  the  edge  of 
physical  bankruptcy  as  a  result  of  close  applica- 
tion to  business  and  leading  an  inactive  life. 
As  the  body  loses  its  tone,  fat  will  appear,  pro- 
viding the  digestive  organs  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, the  arms  and  muscles  surrounding  the  tor- 
so will  be  soft  and  flabby  and  very  often  the 
body  at  the  waist  line  will  increase  in  size  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  chest  measurement  will 
be  smaller,  making  it  very  difficult  for  one  to 
move  about  with  ease.  This  is  an  abnormal 
condition  and  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of 
one  who  lets  his  body  go  to  the  other  extreme. 
There  are  some  who  become  emaciated  and  af- 
ter going  about  their  work  for  a  long  time  in  a 
half  hearted  way,  give  up  in  despair  and  prob- 
ably never  regain  their  health.  If  they  are 
fortunate,  it  is  the  result  of  a  long  rest  and  un- 
necessary expenditure  of  money. 

The  methods  that  are  given  here  will  in  a 
short  time  bring  the  body  back  to  a  normal  con- 
dition and  if  followed  persistently  will  put  one 
in  a  super-normal  condition,  (jreat  care  should 
be  used  in  connection  with  eating,  as  a  proper 
development  depends  upon  the  amount  of  food 
assimilated  antl  not  upon  the  amount  eaten.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  eat  only  when  hungry  and 
avoid  stuffing  the  system  beyond  digestive 
capacity,  as  an  emlless  amount  of  trouble  may 
be  experienced  and  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
will  be  slow  to  respond. 

In  connection  with  the  silz  bath,  I  am  giving 
a  number  of  exercises  that  will  develop  consti- 
tutional vigor  and  some  fot  certain  parts  of  the 
body.  Assuming  that  the  exercises  in  my  other 
article  have  been  given  attention, that  the  body 
is  in  a  fair  condition,  and  that  the  movements 
can  be  made  more  times  without  fatigue,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  study  the  following  details. 
Stand  on  the  toes  with  the  arms  outstretched, 
inhale,  forcing  the  air  into  every  part  of  the 
lungs,  exhale  and  charge  with  the  left  foot 
out  in  front  touching  the  floor  with  the 
lingers  out  as  far  as  possible  resume - 
former  position  with  arms  above  the  head 
and  charge  with  the  right  foot  out.  If 
one  is  fairly  strong,  he  may  count  the  same 
as  for  an  oval  exercise  and  go  as  high  as  twenty 
times,  but  never  beyond  tlie  point  of  fatigue. 
Next,  lie  on  a  mat  or  something  soft,  with 
knees  rigitl,  bring  the  feet  over  the  head  touch- 
ing the  fl  Kir  far  back  as  possible  This  is  for  the 
muscles  of  the  abtlomen  antl  is  very  difficult  to 
perform  especially  if  one  lias  eaten  loo  much. 
One  may  count  for  this  exercise,  but  great  care 
should  be  used  not  to  do  too  much  at  first.  Af- 
ter one  stops  for  a  rest,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  ex- 
pand the  lungs  to  the  fullest  until  one  feels  tired 
on  the  inside.  These  exercises  work  directly 
on  the  vitals  of  the  body  and  one  should  try  to 
increase  the  number  of  times  gradually  from 
day  to  day. 

The  owner  of  a  valuable  horse  will  naturally 
give  him  a  lot  of  attention,  giving  special  in- 
structions as  to  how  he  should  be  groomed  and 
fed.  A  horse,  if  given  attention  will  show  great 
action  antl  naturally  will  be  full  of  life.  Man, 
under  present  conditions,  gives  his  stock  better 
attention  Ihan  he  gives  himself.  If  man 
gave  himself  the  same  attention,  he  would 
be  superb,  possessing  an  unusual  amount 
of  vitality  and  ruling  ability  instead  of, 
in  a  great  many  cases,  being  a  plodder 
among  the  great  masses  of  people.  The  man 
with  great  vitality  has  something  inside  that 
pushes  him  to  the  front,  making  him  a  leader 
instead  of  a  follower.  A  man  of  this  type  usual- 
ly has  a  wonderful  personality  and  power  to 
hold  people,  a  power  that  will  develop  if  given 
special  attention. 
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By  D.  E,  Knowles,  Columbus,  O, 


The  question  of  how  to  proceed  naturally 
arises.  After  having  followed  the  exercises 
given  in  this  and  my  other  article,  the  skin 
should  be  brushed  until  there  is  a  healthy  glow. 
The  writer  bought  two  horse  brushes  with  soft 
bristles  for  this  purpose,  begin  by  going  gently 
over  the  body,  the  body  being  dry.  After  the 
blood  has  been  drawn  to  the  surface,  sit  in  a  tub 
of  cold  water,  the  colder  the  better,  letting  the 
legs  from  the  knees  down  and  the  trunk  from 
the  middle  up,  project  out.  Sit  in  this  manner 
until  uncomfortable,  then  sponge  the  rest  of  the 
hotly  and  go  over  the  skin  with  a  heavy  towel. 
It  is  better  to  begin  in  the  summer  anil  follow 
through  the  winter  and  as  one  becomes  inured 
to  the  ctiUl,  stay  longer  in  the  tub.  The  circula- 
tion is  accelerated  to  such  an  extent  from  the 
use  of  the  brushes  that,  unless  ones  vitality  is 
far  below  ntirmal,  the  sting  of  the  water  will  not 
be  felt.  After  using  the  brushes  for  a  while,  all 
blotches  will  tlisappear  ami  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  skin  will  be  like  silk.  This  treat- 
ment sends  the  blood  surging  through  the  body 
causing  one  to  move  faster,  think  better  and 
turn  out  more  work  and  of  a  higher  quality. 
One  should  take  a  very  hot  bath  two  or  three 
times  each  week  with  plenty  of  soap.  If  the 
skin  was  varnishetl,  death  woultl  ensue  in  a  very 
short  time.  In  extremely  rare  cares  one  is  in- 
clinetl  to  overbathe.  It  is  possible  to  exercise 
too  much  and  go  stale.    One  should  judge  from 


fhe  appearance  of  the  skin,  One  sclentis 
claims  that  the  too  frequent  use  of  soap  and  wa- 
ter removes  the  natural  oil  of  the  skin.  To 
what  extent  this  is  true,  I  am  unable  to  say.  If 
these  baths  are  inclined  to  make  one  weak,  take 
three  cold  and  three  hot  ones  each  week  and  as 
the  body  is  toned,  increase  the  number  of  cold 
ones.  One  wil.  be  able  to  key  the  nervous  sys- 
tem to  a  high  pitch  and  tlevelop  muscles  of  high 
tonicity  if  these  systems  are  followed,  and  as 
the  body  becomes  more  sensitive,  the  brain  be- 
comes keen,  the  eyes  become  clearer  and  one 
feels  the  life  that  corresponds  to  that  of  the  well 
groomed  horse.  To  the  man  who  is  mentally 
fatigued  at  the  end  of  the  day,  I  would  say  go 
aheatl  for  at  least  two  mimths  antl  then  nolice 
the  difference.  The  result  of  following  this 
system  will  add  years  to  your  life  and  life  to 
your  years. 


BE    A    BANKER 

Splendid 
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TITLE  PAGE  FOR  ENGROSSED  ALBUM. 

The  design  shown  herewith  was  reproduced 
from  an  elaborate  specimen  of  designing  and 
illuminating,  but  as  the  colors  cannot  be  shown 
without  great  expense  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  original  work  is  sacriBced.  Enlarge  the 
copy  at  least  one-half  for  the  best  results.  First 
make  a  rough  pencil  sketch  like  one  shown 
herewith  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  desired  de- 
sign. You  will  find  your  design  to  come  to- 
gether better  in  the  smaller  form,  which  can  be 
easily  enlarged  to  the  required  size. 

In  working  up  the  design  from  sketch  you  will 
be  able  to  effect  changes  here  and  there  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  Follow  sketch  in  a  gen- 
eral way  only,  which  is  simply  suggestive  of 
the  form  and  effect,  style  of  lettering,  etc.  In 
enlarging  the  design  shown  herewith,  either 
double  the  dimensions  or  add  one-half  of  each 
dimension  to  itself.  Pencil  all  parts  very  care- 
fully giving  the  scroll  work  especial  attention. 
We  devoted  much  time  to  the  scroll  work  alone, 
in  order  to  get  the  sweeps  and  curves  strong 
and  symmetrical.  Don't  be  too  easily  satisfied 
with  your  work  as  it  will  retard  your  progress. 
After  the  pencil  work  is  completed  follow  with 
illumination. 

COLOR. 

Mix  Hooker's  Green  No.  2  and  Payne's  (Sray 
in  proper  proportions  to  produce  a  dull  olive 
green.  Add  Chinese  white  to  give  depth  or 
solidity  of  tone.  With  a  well  filled  brush  of 
this  color  quite  thin,  pass  over  the  scroll  work 
and  background  of  border,  aiming  for  evenness 
of  tone.  Use  the  color  quite  thick  for  back- 
ground beginning  under  initial  'C"  and  ex- 
tending to  lower  right  liand  corner  of  design. 
Aim  for  a  Hat,  even  tone.  When  the  color  is 
dry  outline    the  scroll   work    with   India    ink. 


using  a  No.  5  Soennecken.  Where  your  work 
appeared  weak  and  indistinct  it  now  is  strong 
and  snappy  in  etTect.  The  helmet  is  in  gold 
outlined  in  black.  Cross  red,  also  initials  C.  K. 
T.  and  I.  Letter  "M"  in  "Memoriam,"  in 
shades  of  green.  Mix  Chinese  white  with  all 
the  colors. 

Touch  the  scroll  work  here  and  there  with  a 
pale  wash  of  red.  Note  also  the  shading  on 
scroll  work  done  with  a  thin  wash  of  green.  Add 
the  lines  and  dots  last  with  a  common  pen,  fill- 
ed with  Chinese  white.  Modified  Church  text 
is  used  almost  entirely  for  the  lettering,  and 
careful  attention  should  be  given  to  size  and 
spacing.  Work  carefully,  study  continually,  ac- 
cept good  ideas  but  don't  be  a  copyisi,  as  that 
field   is  already  crowded. 


SHOW  CARD  WRITING 

and    Shading    Pen    Lettering    taught    by    mail. 
Specimens  5c  and  up.     Send  for  Circulars. 

T.  H.  MILLER.  Shading  Pen  Artist 
Box  7  Charleston,  Mo 


doing  th 

business  Letter, 

Ornate 

Cards,  one  Dozen 

Flourish, 


t60  days,  write 
cards,  apecimen  letters,  etc., 
at  less  than   popular  prices, 
est  work  he  has  ever  done. 


$3.10 

1.75 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
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■'Synonyms,  Anthonyms,  and  Associated 
Words,"  by  Louis  A.  Flemmingr,  published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  York  and  London, 
price  SI. 25  net.  is  the  title  of  the  cloth  bound, 
619  page  volume,  issued  on  the  subjects  an- 
nounced in  the  title.  The  object  of  the  book  is 
to  provide  in  available  form  different  words  to 
be  used  in  expressing  a  similar  thought.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  the  most  comprehensive,  com- 
pact, and  useful  volume  of  the  kind  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  examining.  It  gives  us 
pleasure  to  recommend  it  to  persons  wishing 
this  kind  of  a  book. 

"(joodyear  Marshall  Business  Forms  for  the 
Writing  Class"  is  the  title  of  a  budget  of  actual 
business  forms  for  students  in  Business  Col- 
leges who  are  taking  both  commercial 
work  and  penmanship.  Each  of  the  twenty 
forms  has  been  written  by  a  penman 
with  a  national  reputation,  therefore  the 
students  are  given  the  privilege  of  prac- 
tising from  the  work  of  the  leading  pen- 
men. One  side  of  the  sheet  contains  business 
forms  to  be  rilled  in  by  the  pupils,  and  the  other 
side  of  the  sheet  to  be  used  for  practice.  Sug- 
gestions and  instructions  have  been  written  by 
L.  E.  Goodyear,  the  Author,  and  some  pen- 
manship copies  and  instructing  by  Mr.  Hen- 
ning.  which  are  given  in  a  separate  manual. 
Price  2.5  cents. 


Editcrial  School  Notes. 

A  recent  visit  in  the  schools  of  Ashtabula  Har- 
bor, Ohio,  disclosed  a  progressive  spirit  and  an 
unusually  tine  high  school  building.  .Supt. 
Wenner  and  his  able  assistant,  are  bringing  the 
schools  to  a  high  standard  generally,  ami  Mr. 
E.  E.  Spanabel.  principal  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment, through  the  grade  teachers,  is  placing 
the  penmanship  upon  both  a  pedagogical  and 
practical  basis. 

Lastyear.  when  Supt.  Hotchkiss,  of  Ashtabula, 
O..  was  called  to  the  Assistant  Superintendency 
of  Cleveland.  O..  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  was  honored  with  the  superintendency, 
and  right  well  is  he  pushing  on  the  good  work. 
The  supervisor  of  writing,  Mr.  O.  G.  Martz,  is 
securing  up-to-date  results,  and  is  one  of  our 
uiost  efficient,  dignified  specialists. 

At  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  Supt.  N.  L.  Engelhardt 
proved  to  be  a  man  of  exceptional  calibre  anfl 
courage,  at  the  head  of  a  well  ordered  school 
system.  We  were  taken  in  hand  professionally 
and  hospitably  by  the  able  and  progressive 
principal  of  the  commercial  department.  Mr.  C. 
C.  Jones,  whom  many  of  our  reailers  know  be- 
cause of  the  helpful  and  able  contributions  he 
gave  in  these  columns  a  couple  of  years  ago  in 
the  department  of  Accountancy,  and  who  is  also 
directing  the  writing  in  the  grades.  Through 
his  direction  we  found  the  teachers  doing  effi- 
cient work  with  promise  of  still  hie  her  efficiency. 

W  Jamestown.  N.  Y..  we  had  the  pleasure'  of 
personally  inspecting  the  splendid  Hre-proof 
building  and  modernly  eijuipped  school  known 
as  the  Jamestown  Business  College,  for  which 
Mr.  H.  E.  \'.  Porter,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best 
known  educators  in  America,  is  responsible. 
We  found  the  school  at  close  ranee  high  grade 
in  iiuality  and  in  equipment,  in  courses  of  study, 
in  faculty,  and  in  student  body.  We  renewed 
the  personal  equasion  commonly  known  as 
friendship  with  two  of  our  former  students, 
Messrs.  Gates  and  Lawson,  and  also  discovered 
that  Jamestown  is  one  of  America's  largest 
office  furniture    manufacturing    cities,    and    a 


thriving  city  in  otlier  material  ways,  as  well  as  a 
most  delightfully  located  city. 

In  the  public  schools  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Supt.  Rogers  and  inspecting  the  writ- 
ing which  we  found  moving  forward  practic- 
ally under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Carrie 
Young,  and  whom  we  found  to  be  quite  as 
young  and  energetic  as  when  first  we  formed 
her  acquaintance  in  the  Zanerian  years  ago. 

At  Olean,  we  met  for  the  first  time  personally, 
Supt.  D.  E.  Batcheller,  and  Supervisor  Y.  E. 
Mandeville,  a  Flickinger  pupil.  The  penman- 
ship, like  the  city  and  schools,  is  progressing, 
and  we  parted  with  pleasant  memories.  West- 
brook  Academy  of  Business  seemed  to  be  doing 
good  work  in  Shorthand  and  Bookkeeping, 
which  also  seemed  true  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  high  school. 

At  Rome.  N.  Y.,  Supt.  G.  K.  Staley  proved  a 
modern,  progressive,  appreciative  leadtr,  and 
the  teachers  a  receptive,  forward  moving,  intel- 
ligent lot,  doing  their  duty  toward  writing  as 
becomes  the  faithful  in  the  battle  for  freedom  in 
written  expression. 

At  Passaic,  N.  J.,  I".  G.  Wheeler.  Supt.,  Miss 
Ida  M.  Stahl.  Supt.  of  writing,  we  found  the 
work  progressive  and  progressing  in  top-notch, 
pedagogica'.  practical  manner.  The  work  must 
be  seen  in  its  hygienic  application  in  the  school 
room  to  be  adequately  appreciated. 

In  Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  Supt.  Butler,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  B.  NefT.  supervisor  of  writing,  the 
principals,  teachers  and  pupils  each  seemed  to 
be  doing  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way,  in 
writing  as  well  as  in  other  things.  We  found 
the  penmanship  in  better  shape  than  we  ex- 
pected, which  does  not  happen  very  often.  Mr. 
M.  H.  Bigelow,  of  the  Commercial  department, 
seemed  to  have  everything  systematized  and 
business  like  in  theory  and  practice. 

Pittsburgh,  under  the  superintendency  of  S.  L. 
Heeter  is  forging  forward,  and  the  penmanship 
under  the  directorship  of  E.  G.  Miller  and  the 
supervision  of  his  ten  assistants,  together  with 
the  work  in  the  high  schools  at  the  hands  of 
eminent  specialists,  is  making  exceptional 
progress,  and  the  good  work  is  but  fairly  begun 


HONESTY  IN  ADVERTISING 

is  absolutely  essential  to  give  advertising  any  value.  If  all  advertising  were  known  to  be  strictly  nonest, 
how  different  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  reading  public  toward  the  advertiser! 

Every  publisher  would  tell  you  that  his  books  are  unquestionably  the  best,  and  he  may  honestly  be- 
lieve it.  We  make  the  same  statement,  and  the  reader  takes  it  with  the  same  "grain  of  allowance"  that 
he  extends  to  all  others.  But  none  of  these  statements  is  of  any  real  value  to  the  reader  until  he  puts 
himself  in  a  position  to  test  the  claims. 

Facts,  not  assertions,  must  be  revealed,  but  they  are  too  voluminous  to  be  revealed  here.  We  can't 
print  a  whole  book  on  this  page,  and  nothing  short  of  the  whole  book  will  substantiate  all  Uie  facts 
about  that  book. 

We  can,  and  often  do,  refer  to  certain  prominent  features,  or  describe  the  general  plan  of  certain 
books.  We  sometimes  refer  to  the  many  very  prominent  and  successful  schools  that  are  using  our  books, 
and  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  books  were  adopted  and  continued  in  use  strictly  on  their  merits. 
We  have  no  "pull"  with  school  boards.  We  have  no  resident  agent  who  has  an  "influence"  in  your 
city,  or  any  city.  The  school  proprietors  who  are  using  our  books  are  using  them  to  please  themselves, 
not  to  please  us. 

This  consideration  ought  to  inspire  you,  Mr.  Schoolman,  with  sufficient  confidence  in  us  to  stir  you 
to  action  in  putting  us  to  the  test.      You  owe  it  to  yourself. 

Send  for  sample  copies  of  our  books  for  examination.  You  will  see  "The  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

W^e  published  a  full  line  of  Text  Books,  Exercise  Books,  and  Blanks  for  Commt-rcial  Schools. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


EUCLID  AVENUE  AND  18TH  STREET 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Lehman's    Standard    Penmanship 

Contains  a  complete  course  of  progressive  and 
logically  arranged  lessons  in  Standard  Penman- 
ship. Difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  sug- 
gestive analysis.  It  is  a  good  text  book  on  writ- 
ing for  the  teacher,  and  offers  a  superior  course 
of  lessons  for  the  student.  62  pages.  25c.  Sj  ' 
men  pages  free. 

H.  B.   LEHMAN 


Central  High  School 


ST.   LOUIS 


ENGROSSING  PRINTS.  I  have  had  en 
graved  six  o 
my  most  elaborately  engrossed  ReBolutions 
and  MemoriaU.  prints  of  which  (6x9 
inches)  I  am  pleased  to  offer  postpaid  for 
25  cents. 


P.  W.  COSTELLO. 


Scr&nton,  Pa. 


f>m/J^ 
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Versatile,  Facile  Peumanship  by  W.  K.  Dennis.  357  Fuiton  St.,  Brooklyn. 


I  send  you  copies  fresh  from  my  pen  and 
criticize  yoiir  work  myself.  Circulars  and  testi- 
monials from  students  free.   Send  forthem  today. 

A.  W.  KIMPSON 

AMARILLA,  TEXAS 


Resolutions  Engrossed 

From  $5.00  Up. 

FRAME  OR  BOOK  FORM. 

Send  Manuscript    for   Estimate. 

Twelve   Years   Experience  Profes- 
sional Engrossing  in  New  York, 
Pittsburg  and  Chicago. 

High  Class  Work  Only 
C.  W.  NORDER 

MORGAN  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


mOM  GRADE        ' 

DiPLPlVIASA!ffi 
CERTlflCATES, 


We  furnish  Diplomas  for  all  kinds  of  schools, 
of  the  best  quality  and  at  the  lowest  cost.  An.- 
nxial  Cataloif  now  ready.  It  will  show 
some  new  desigrns  including  a  pocket  diploma. 
See  it  before  you  buy  your  supply.  A  Booklet 
of  Made-to-Order  Diplomas,  sent  on  request. 

Art  Entfi-ossltv^.  Orders  solicited 
for  engrossed  Kesolutions,  Memorials,  etc. 
Strictly  highest  grade  workmanship,  prompt  de- 
livery, reasonable  prices.  Illustrated  booklet 
free. 


HOWARD   &  BROWN 

ENGROSSING DIPLOMAS 

ROCKLAND.  MAINE 


)   A  STRYKER,  Penmanship  Studio.  Kearney,  Neb. 


"Oi)iy  45  miqutes  rrom  Broadway " 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Attend  the  Ronish  Penmanship,  Pen 
Art,  Business,  Civil  Service,  Short- 
hand, Typewriting,  Preparatory,  and 
Commercial  Teachers'  School.  Tuition 
$8.00  monthly.  Board  fl.75  weekly. 
The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  East. 
Positions  Guaranteed  to  our  Graduates 
at  $'.»0  to  $150  a  month  to  start.  For 
further  Particulars  address 

A.  W.  H.  RONISH 

17  Academy  SL  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


,jETEBNBLIIIK 
(EHWSIilllK 


WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pena  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  aoc.) 

ThK    ENGR088ING    INK    iB    for 

Special  writing,  engrossing,  etc. 
(a  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 

These  inkB  write  bl&ck  from  the  pen 

point  and  Btaj  blftok  forever;  proof  to 

age,  air,  BOBBhlne,  chemtcali  and  fire. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  supply 

these  inks,  send  to 

GHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  GO..  MFIt, 
271  Ninth  St.  Broolyn.  N.  Y. 


'ill 


Dame  on  one  dozen  ' 

for  IS  cents. 

I    will   eive   free   a  pack   of 

samples   and    send    terms   to 
agents  with  each  order. 

AGSff TS  W AHTEP 
Dl  AUI/  OADnC  1  have  the  very  bept  blajik 
DLHIll\  l/AnUO  cards  now  on  the  market. 
Hand  cut.  Come  in  17  different  colors.  Sample  100 
postpaid.  15c  1,000  by  express,  75c.  Card  Circular 
for  red  stamp. 


100    postpaid,   25c 


Ink,    Glossy  Black 
1  Oblique  Pen  Hold 
Gillotfs  No.  1  Pens,  10c.  per  doz ,     Le«sonB  in 
Card  Writing.    Circular  for  stamp 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  176.  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA. 


e:ste:rbrook's  pe;ns 

"  Hmx  to  write  with.  r   :  Hard  to  use  up. 

COKRBCT  DB8ION        UNIFORM  TEMPER         DURABILITY 


150    STYLrES 


A  1  PBOFBSSIONAL 

Pine  pointed  and  elaa- 

tic  tor  card  -k  ritine 


Tbxt  WKIT8BS  453  Business  and  Collbok 

Made  in  S  widths  and   with      With  fine  and  extra  fine 
lone  point  to  both  left  point*.    £lBitic  and 

and  rleht  smooth  writing 


ESTCRBROOK    STBELr    PEN    MfG.    CO. 


26  JOHN  ST..  r*.  X.  CITX 


CAMDEN,  NE^  JERSEY 
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Engrossing  represents  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection attained  in  the  penman's  art. 

It  was  begun  far  back  in  the  past— many  years 
before  Guttenberg  invented  movable  type  for 
printing.  The  Monks  reached  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  engrossing  in  the  books  they  pre- 
pared. Engrossing  is  centuries  old,  and  un- 
doubtedly will  exist  in  one  form  or  another  for 
centuries  to  come,  or  as  long  as  fine  art  is  appre- 
ciated. All  who  incline  towards  the  artistic  will 
make  no  mistake  in  mastering  it,  as  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  and  profitable  occupation. 


-HAIFIONES 


reproduced  from 
PENNANSHIPand 
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DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRHTORS 

ENQR?rVERS 

(&LUMBU5.  Ohio 
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The  Zanerian  Summer  School  of  Penmanship 


^^ 


^. 


Is  in  continuous  session  from  April  1st  to  August  23d,  with  the  exception  of  the  week  of  July  fourth 
when  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  will  be  celebrated  and  a  Convention-like  Program  will  be 
rendered. 

Messrs.  C.  P.  Zaner,  C.  E.  Doner,  and  E.  A.  Lupfer  will  give  class  and  personal  instruction  in 
Methods  and  Practice  of  Business  and  Ornate  Penmanship,  Roundhand,  Engrossing,  etc. 

Round  Table  Discussions  will  be  provided  for  daily  and  participated  in  by  many  of  America's 
foremost  and  successful  Supervisors  of  Writing,  teachers  of  penmanship  in  commercial  schools,  etc. 

The  pedagogy  of  teaching,  the  technic  of  execution,  the  practice  of  writing,  the  art  of  black- 
board demonstration,  the  philosophy  of  position,  the  essentials  of  forms,  the  mechanics  of  move- 
ment, etc.,  etc.,  will  be  discussed  and  demonstrated  as  never  before. 

The  fundamentals  of  good  writing  as  they  relate  to  any  rational  method  or  system  will  be  em- 
phasized rather  than  any  one  particular  system. 

Tuition  is  charged  and  collected  from  one  and  all  alike,  as  the  Zanerian  is  not  a  proselyting  or 
recruiting  station  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  particular  system  or  method  of  writing  for  com- 
mercial reasons. 

Program  Announcements  Concerning  the  Reunion  will  appear  in  the  June  number  of  this 
journal. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  to  attend  the  leading  school  of  Penmanship  in  America— the  Zanerian 
College  of  Penmanship,  founded  in  1888. 

Illustrated  Summer  School  Circular  for  the  Asking.    Address, 

Zanerian  ScHool  of  F^enmansHip 

COLUMBUS,   OHIO 
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The  First  Consideration  of  the  Teacher 
in    Selecting   Texts 

should  be  the  student.  To  make  the  best  selection  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered,  the 
ability  of  the  author,  the  quality  of  the  subject  matter,  and  the  order  in  which  it  is  arranged  and 
presented  for  teaching  purposes- 

A  Writer  of  School  Room  Texts  on  Technical  Subjects  should   have    three   distinct 

qualifications  seldom  found  in  a  single  invividual  :  he  should  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  his 
subject  and  extensive  experience  so  that  his  selection  of  material  may  be  intelligent  and  judicious, 
he  should  be  a  practical  school  man  with  the  training  and  instincts  of  the  educator  and  the  ability 
to  present  his  course  of  training  in  a  way  that  will  interest  the  student  and  reach  his  understanding. 

ROWE'S  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANCY 

and  the  texts  on  this  and  other  subjects  prepared  by  the  same  author  are  all  unusually  efficient 
because  they  possess  in  an  unusual  degree  those  characteristics  that  include  the  above  points  of  a 
good  text  and  others  which  commend  them  to  the  discriminating  teacher. 

"Richardson's  Commercial  Law,"  "Booth's  Dictator,"  "New  Essentials  ofi Business 
Arithmetic,"  "New  Rapid  Shorthand,"  and  the  other  texts  of  this  company  prepared  by  other 
authors,  are  also  highly  efficient  and  have  an  extended  preference  among  teachers  for  similar  reasons. 
They  have  the  "get  there"  quality. 

3   -7^^ /-r.>7^7J^u^So.     -u=     BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Lyons'  Commercial  LaAv 


Accurate 

Interesting  —  Because  it  discusses  interesting  things 

Concise 

Non-technical 

Teachable 


LYONS  ^  CARNAHAN 

623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1133  Broadway,  New  York 
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Wt^M 


Emblems 
Liberty 


Declaration    of 

Independence 

for  MAN 


Declaration  (^ 
independence' 
for  WOMAN 


ir*'^" 


It  was  in  1876,  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia,  celebrating 
the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, that  the 

Remington 
Typewriter 

made  its  first  public  appearance. 

Here,  exactly  one  century  after,  was  a  new  Declara- 
tion of  Independence— {ox  the  WOMEN  of  America— 
and  of  the  world.  Nobody  realized  it  then.  But  every- 
body knows  it  now. 

The  Remington  Typewriter  has  created  a  new 
OCCUPATION.  It  has  made  women  independent. 
It  has  given  them  a  new  place  in  the  world.  And  it 
has  made  EDUCATION  in  shorthand  and  typewriting 
a  practical  requirement  of  the  present  day. 

It  has  given  every  boy  and  girl  just  starting  out  in 
life  a  new  means  of  self  support,  of  independence  and 
success  which  is  unfailing — 

Learn    the 

Remington 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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Touch  Typewriting  Made  Easy 

NEW  AND   ORIGINAL   METHOD 

Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  in 
your  Typewriting  Department? 

Why  not  make  your  department  a  genuine  touch 
department  ? 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting 

will  do  this  for  you. 


BLISS   SYSTEM    OF    BOOKKEEPING 

All  transactions  are  performed  with  actual  business 
offices,  where  the  student  gets  an  actual  training  and 
experience.  Business  men  today  demand  the  finished 
and  experienced  accountant.  The  BLISS  SYSTEM 
affords  the  office  experience. 

The  Folder  System  is  designed  especially  for  small 
classes,  night  schools,  etc. 


NATIONAL  DICTATION  BOOK 

with  Shorthand  Notes 

Do  not  place  your  order  for  Dictation  Books  until   you 
have  examined  the  National. 


The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Co., 

SAGINAW,    MICHIGAN. 


AUDITING 

Be  An  Accountant  and  Auditor 


The  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute  is  pre- 
paring hundreds  of  persons  for  work  as  account- 
ants.     Students  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT 

Accounting    and    Auditing,   Factory    Cost 
Accounting,  Corporation  Accounting 
and    Finance,    Business   Law,     Ad- 
vanced   Bookkeeping,    and 
Accounting  Systems 

These  courses  prepare  for  high  grade  office 
and  factor}'  accounting  positions,  for  expert  ac- 
counting practice,  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in 
any  State,  and  for  teaching  higher  accounting. 
Reasonable  rates.  Satisfaction  assured.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

Get   Instruction  from  a  Specialist. 

R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1425  ARCH  STREET.     PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


"There  is  a  Reason" 


0 


UR  *'20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting"  was  issued  from  the  press  iu  the  summer  of 
1912.  During  the  present  year  it  has  been  adopted  by  hundreds  of  schools  and  studied  by  more 
than  40,000  students. 


The  reason  for  this  great  popularity  is  because  it  presents  the  correct  principles  of  bookkeeping 
and  accountancy  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  can  understand  them.  It  is  arranged  to  relieve  the 
teacher  of  as  much  unnecessary  work  as  possible  and  yet  give  the  student  the  very  best  course  in  book- 
keeping. It  is  simple,  interesting  and  practical  and  when  completed  gives  the  student  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  sufficient  practice  to  insure  accuracy  in  applying  this  knowledge. 

If  ^ow  are  interested  in  an  up-to  date  text  that  presents  the  principles  advocated  by  modern 
bookkeepers  and  accountants  investigate  this  course  before  selecting  the  text  to  be  used  with  your 
next  class. 

We  will  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  with  you. 


SoutH  "  Western    PtiblisKin^    Company 

Cincinnatif  Ohio 


J 
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"Nothing    Succeeds    Like 

Success."— Z)?<ma5. 

Success  is  the  goal  of  the  hopes  of  every 
student  of  shorthand. 

I'o  succeed  as  a  shorthand  writer  you 
must  first  of  all  choose  a  system  that  is  a 
proved  success. 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography 

has  a  history  of  fifty-seven  years  of  unvary- 
ing success.  It  is  the  leading  shorthand  of 
America  today, 

As  Taught 
In  the  Public  High  Schools, 
In  private  Commercial  Schools, 
in  Colleges  and  Normal  School?; 

As  Practised 
By  Commercial  Amanuenses. 
By  Professional  Shorthand  Reporters, 
By  .\mateur  Shorthand  Writers. 

For  full  informalioi!  address  the  publishers, 

The  Phonograhhic  Institute  Company, 
cincinnati.  ohio. 

Benn  Pitman,  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Howard,  President. 


;i  SORRY 


IDIDNOTKNOWOF 
YOUR    BOOK  LAST  YEAR  " 

^ays  a  [1  itrh-.S-li,,,)!  teaclu-r  w!u.  lia^  lust  exaniineil  Barnes' 

Brief  Course  in  Shorthand 

Another,  who  is  now  using  it  in  an  Eastern  High  School,  reproves 
us  for  not  telling  her  of  the  book  sooner. 

But  now  that  we  have  your  ear  (or  eye),  let  us  tell  you  that 
Brief  Course  is  an  embodiment  of  features  which  make  the  work 
interesting  to  the  pupil,  save  his  time,  and  teach  him  a  Speedy 
anil  legible  style  from  the  first. 

The  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  says  it  enables  them 
to  accomplish  in  ten  weeks  what  formerly  required  sixteen. 

Senator  Tillman's  Stenographer, .  Mr.  C.  G.   Wyche.  is  a 

Karnes  writer,  and  prepared  for  his  work  in  but  little  over  two 
months. 

Mr.  Walter  Pridemore,  Official  Reporter  of  the  40th  Distric 
of  Texas,  commends  our  Brief,  Graham  because  the  work  is 
based  on  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles,  ami  not  in  a 
"head  full  of  wordsigns." 

We  want  to  send  you  a  paper-bound  copy  with  our  com- 
pliments. You  will  talk  about  it,  and  thitt  will  help  us.  Specify 
Ben  Pitman  or  Graham,  and  give  name  of  school  in  which  you 
are  teaching. 

If  you  w^ant  to  Improve  Your  Typewriting  Department^ 

ask  U5  about  Typewriting  Instructcrs.    Special  editions  for  new 
models— Nos.  10  and  11  Remington,  I'nderwood  No.  5,  etc. 


.„;„"u^.  BARNES  PUB. CO. ^°^ 


J    ^^ 


PINE   ST. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THe   Metropolitan   Series 
o/^  Commercial  Texts 

The  Metropolitan  Series  of  Text  Books  for  Commercial  Schools    and  Commer- 
cial Departments  is  the  product  of  forty  years'  experience  in 
educating  young  people  for  business. 


COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC,  including  elementary 
arithmetic.  Beginning  with  Percentage,  an  un- 
usually complete  and  practical  book,  292  pages, 
cloth. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING.  A  new  and  original 
treatment  of  the  subject,  102  pages,  one-half  cloth. 

Exercise  Pad  supplementing  the  above  text  with 
a  budget  oi  exercises  to  be  prepared  by  the 
student. 

Blank  Book.    A  ruled  letter  book  for  students'  use. 

BUSINESS  LAW.  A  very  teachable  book,  each  section 
of  which  is  complete  and  easily  understood.  The 
key  for  teachers  contains  answers  to  all  review 
problems. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND 


TYPEWRITING  by  the  TOUCH  METHOD  adapted 

to  the  latest  models  of  single-keyboard  visible 
machines.  It  embraces  a  very  logical  arrange- 
ment of  the  exercises,  and  is  the  product  of  a 
school  that  has  been  teaching  the  Touch  Method 
exclusively  for  over  15  years. 

WRITING.  A  set  of  plates  for  muscular  movement, 
plain  business  writing.  The  le.ssons  were  outlin- 
ed by  an  expert  teacher  of  penmanship,  and  the 
pen  work  was  executed  by  the  best  pen  artist  in 
the  country.  65  plates  with  the  necessary  in- 
structions. 

BUSINESS  SPELLER  with  diacritical  markings,  sylla- 
bication, definitions,  and  words  grouped  as  to  the 
different  lines  of  business,  etc.,  222  pages,  6000 
words,  cloth.  Spelling  Blank  adapted  to  the  above 
book,  special  ruling  and  printing,  62  lessons. 
SPECIAL  EXAMINATION  OFFER 


THE  METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 


Powers  Building,  37  SoutK  ^VaBcvsh  A.ve.,    Chicago 


0.  M.  POWERS.  President 


J.  A.  STEPHENS.   Vice  President 


C.   W.  REYNOLDS,  Sec'D-Treas 
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Progress  Toward  Standardization 

An  analysis  of  carefully  collected  data  shows  that  shorthand  is  taught  in  the  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

of  1470  cities  in  the  United  States.     Thirty  four  systems  or  textbooks  are  used.     The  following; 

table  shows  tiie  number  of  cities  in  each  state  teaching  the  five  leading  systems  : 

NUMBER  OF  CITIES  TEACHING 

STATE  Greee      B.  Pitman    Ciraiiam    I.  Pitman      Munson 

Alabama    -.   1  1  0  0  n 

Arizona- 6  0  0  o  n 

Arkansas 3  0  0  o  o 

California.- 79  36  4  o  n 

Colorndo 17  2  4  i  ■) 

Connecticut -- 3  U  3  9  4 

Delaware - 1  1  0  o  n 

Florida---  0  2  0  0  o 

Georgia -- -- 4  O  1  0  0 

Idaho -- ---  9  1  0  o  n 

Illinois  54  10  3  1  4 

Indiana - 15  9  B  1  1 

J?wa  - -  29  4  4  0  0 

Kansas 39  10  0  2  n 

Kentucky - 3  7  2  0  0 

Louisiana - 4  1  0  o  o 

Maine--   6  3  0  4  1 

Maryland 32  1  o  0  n 

Massachusetts 22  3«  10  11  r 

Michigan.-- - 35  5  14  a  1 

Minnesota  33  2  3  1  1 

Mississippi -- 0  2  0  1  0 

Missouri 1**  4  1  1  n 

Montana  12  7  0  0  i 

Nebraska 15  2  0  0  0 

Nevada 4  2  0  0  0 

New  Hampshire - 9  4  0  0  0 

New  Jersey    17  16  4  22  4 

New  York --..  27  13  2  13  2 

New  Mexico 1  3  0  0  0 

North  Carolina -- 5  1  0  0  0 

North  Dakota - 18  3  0  0  0 

Ohio -- -■  27  27  3  1  0 

Oklahoma - 12  0  2  0  0 

Oregon - 12  4  1  0  0 

Pennsylvania  _- - 40  21  15  6  2 

Rhode  Island 4  3  o  1  0 

South  Carolina - 1  2  0  0  0 

Si>uth  Dakota 7  0  0  3  0 

Tennessee -  7  1  1  0  0 

Texas - 3  2  0  0  0 

Utah..- „- 13  10  0 

Vermont  2  6  0  11 

Virginia    4  3  0  0  1 

Washington 19  0  0  1  2 

West  Virginia - --  9  2  0  o  1 

Wisconsin 43  6  8  0  2 

Wyoming - 8  0  0  o  0 

TOTAI,---- 720  275  91  88  ~S4 

NOTE:    2!)  other  BXStems  or  textbooks  are  represented  ia  the  2Ci'J 
cities  not  included  in  the  above  list. 

Out  of  1208  cities  in  which  the  five  systems  men-  upon  its  efficiency  for  its  place  in  the  community, 
tioned  are  taught,  Gregg  Shorthand  is  tsught  in  The  public  school  has  no  pressure  brought  to 
720  or  232  more  cities  than  all  the  other  systems  bear  upon  it— and  naturally  moves  more  slowly, 
combined.  The  public  school  also  in  many  instances  is  tied 
The  predominance  of  Gregg  in  private  business  up  by  contract  for  several  years  to  one  of  the  old- 
schools  has  long  been   known;    but  it   is  not   so  time  systems. 

generally  known  that  it  leads  in  the  public  Therefore,  the  story  the  foregoing  table  tells  is 
schools  also.  all  the  more  significent.  Gregg  Shorthand  is  em- 
Gregg  Shorthand  predominates  in  the  private  phatically  in  the  lead  in  both  private  and  public 
schools  becau.se  it  is  to  the  financial  interest  of  the  schools.  Each  year  it  hastens  the  progress  to- 
private  schools  to  teach  the  system  that  enables  ward  real  standardization.  Why  not  sta/idardise  by 
them  to  secure  the  best  results.  The  private  adopting  Gregg  Shorthand  now  ?  Let  us  tell  you 
school    must   market    its-  product— must    depend  how  easily  the  change  may  be  made. 

'7^  Gregg  T\i6fisGing  Company 

New  York  Cliicaf^o  San  Francisco 
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TYPE^S^RITING 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


More  typewriting  championships  have  been  won  b^^  the  followers  of  Charles  E.  Smith's  "  Practical 
Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  than  by  those  of  any  other  system.  The  reason  lies  in  the  pedagogical 
.plan  which  promotes  speed  and  accuracy  from  the  first.  Students  get  the  right  start  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  acquire  the  highest  degree  of  speed  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  In  the  following  list 
of  Championship  Contests  exponents  of  A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  secured  first  place 
in  each  case : 


BLINDFOLD  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Chloaeci.  .Manli  -lO.  1900. 

One  Hour  lil.-tatlon 

LADIES'  CHAMPIONSHIP. 


fhli 


.  Mnr.li 


,  lyOO. 


30  Miri.  l_>i.-tatl-.n  nn<i  ;iu  Mln.  Copying. 
AMERICAN  CHAMPIONSHIP. 


WORLDS   CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Thirty  Mliiiitt-^  I'lftiitlon. 
AMERICAN  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

New  ^nrk.  Ni.vriiilHT  I,  lyOO. 
dm-  ILMiri-uiiyliiK. 

WORLDS  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

fhleaEi),  Mari'li  19.  11IU7. 

Thirty  Minutes  liletatlijn. 

AMERICAN  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Chleaj,"),  Man-h  'Jl,  1907. 
Thlrt>   Mlnut.'«  rcpvlng. 

WORLD'S  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Bubt..M.  M.ir.'li  .-III.  1907. 
25  .Mln.  lik-tallcn  and  :..  Mln.  Copying. 

WORLDS  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

New  Vurk,  ii.-t.iber  17,  1907. 

(Hie  ii.i.ir  r,i|i.\ine. 
CANADIAN  SCHOOL  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Toront.i,  N"  venii.er  ■:9.  19117. 
Thirty  .Mln,  CpyinK, 

WORLDS   CHAMPIONSHIP, 

Hilla.lelpliin,  .April  n.  19iw, 
2.1  .Min.  Jlk-tatloii  ami  :■:.,  Mm,  c.ipyino, 

WORLDS  SCHOOL  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Phila-lelplila     ,\l>ril  IS    IIMIS 
•i\,  .Mln,  IHetatInn  ami  -',,  Mm    i  ■..i'.\  mt^, 

WORLD'S  AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIP, 

New  Vurk,  '  i.-t r  'ai,  19IK, 

Thirty  Minnies  l  ■"Iimiik, 

WORLD'S   PROFESSIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

One  Hi.iirCM'i.Nlng.' 

WORLD'S   CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Provhleii.e     .Mirll  10,  1909. 
(ine  H.-iir  I'.ii.yiiiK. 

WORLD'S   CHAMPIONSHIP. 


CANADIAN  CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Tbh 


,  Ma 


npylng. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

April  22.  1911. 
Fifteen  Mlnntes  Copying. 

NEW  YORK  AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

April  22.  1911. 

Fifteen  Mlnntes  Copying. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  CHAMPIONSHIP. 


FIf 


NATIONAL  AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Thirty  .Minutes  ( ',.|i\' liVt;, 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

April  20.  1912. 
Fifteen  .Minutes  Copylna, 

NEW  YORK  AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIP 

April  211,  till-;. 

Fifteen  Minute- I 'opylnK. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Fifte 


WORLD'S  SCHOOL  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

New  York.  Novenilier  12.  1912. 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Waterlmry,  Keliriiary  22,  I9i:f, 

CONNECTICUT  SCHOOL  CHAMPIONSHIP, 

\Vaterlnir\     lel.niiirv  ■■■'    I'lKl 
Filteeii   Minnies  iV,|,,  wvi. 

NEW  YORK  AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

New  V.irk,   Mirll   .v,    VIV:,. 
Fifteen   M  mute- i  "M.i  mi;. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

New  York,  April  20,  p.iKl, 
Fifteen  M  liintes  i '..py  Iiik, 

NEW  YORK  EVENING  SCHOOL  CHAMPIONSHIP, 

Ne\y  Vork,  .\prll  20,  19i:i, 
Fifteen   Minutes  C.pyInK, 

HALF  HOUR  INTERNATIONAL  CONTESTS 

Toronto,  ,tpril  :ni    lain. 
Thirty  MIniit,- c  vpjiiii;, 

CANADIAN  SCHOOL  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Toronto    April  29    I9l:i, 
Fifteen  Minutes  I 'opylnj!. 


"A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Type^vriting"  produces  winners  is  because  it  is  the  most  constructive  system  of  type- 
writing ever  devised.  It  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  so  that  the  student  becomes  a  skillful  operator  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  effort.  It  trains  all  the  fingers  all  the  time.  The  fingers  are  trained  first  on  those  keys  over  which  they  are  natur- 
ally held  whftn  in  their  normal  position.     It  is  scientifically  and  pedagogically  correct. 

NOW  READY— ELEVENTH   REVISED  EDITION 

Stiff  paper  covers,  50c.;  Cloth,  75c.     Teacliers'  Exami>iatio}t  Copy,  postpaid,  .'!4c.  and  50c. 

respectively.     Me?itioii  School. 

Adopted  by  the  New  York  and  Boston  High  Schools. 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 


TWO  WEST  FORTY-FIFTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


SUMMER  COURSES  for  commercial  teachers  including  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and  Tppeu^riting  are  conducted  bp  Columbia 
Universitu,  New  York,  particulars  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  James  C.  Egbert,  Director  of  Summer  Sessions.  Also 
bu  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn.     Address,  Dr.  Adelbert  Grant  Fradenburgh. 
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NUMBER    X 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Colnmbus.  O..  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 


C.  p.  Zaner. 
E.  W.  Bloser, 
Zaner  &  Bloser, 


Editor 

Business  Manager 

Publishers  and  Owners 


Publislied  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
H8  N.  High  St..  Columbus.  O.,  as  follows  : 
Teachers'  Professional  Etlition,  SI. 00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  SO  cents  extra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;    Canadian  subscrip- 


tions 10  cents  extra.) 


Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers*  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignifj',  popularize,  and  improve  tlie 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gage<l  in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  atl- 
dress,  be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
loth  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  antl  read 
.by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

^  Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  \\'rite  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  sent!  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


Penmanship  Conventions. 


With  the  Zanerian  Home-coming  and  Con- 
vention, Columbus,  O.,  the  tirst  of  July,  and  the 
Mid-West  Palmer  Penmanship  Convention, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  Aug.  1-2.  announced  in  this 
issue,  the  Penmanship  question  will  be  given 
such  a  hearing  and  threshing  as  it  never  re- 
ceived before  in  the  space  of  a  year.  Penman- 
ship is  seeing  its  heyday  of  agitation,  discus- 
sion, investigation,  experiment  and  demonstra- 
tion. May  the  good  work  continue  until  all 
teach  and  write  well. 


SUPERVISORS  ATTENTION 


Lafayette,   ind.,   public    schools,   pen- 
manship department  j.  h.  bachten- 
kircher,  supervisor,  apr.  17,  1913 

If  you  would  like  to  become  a  member  of  a 
National  Writing  Supervisors'  Association, 
please  write  the  undersigned.  Suggestions  so- 
licited. 

Fraternally, 
E.  H.  Bachtenkircher. 


WHO  CAN  WRITE  NEAREST 
LIKE  MADARASZ? 


This  question  was  recently  asked  us?  To 
find  out.  we  are  going  to  ask  all  who  admire 
the  writing  of  Madarasz  and  who  are  trying  to 
master  it  to  enter  a  contest  to  discover  in  a 
friendly  way  "Who  can  really  write  nearest  like 
Madarasz." 

We  suggest  a  page  letter,  ornamental  style, 
written  to  The  Business  Educator.  Colum- 
bus. O..  anytime  between  this  and  Dec.  1,  1913. 

We  hereby  name  W.  [E.  Dennis,  H.  W. 
Flickinger,  and  E.  C.  Mills  judges. 

We  agree  to  engrave  and  publish  the  best, 
and  in  all  probability  more. 

To  the  best  we  will  present  the  85.00  Memo- 
rial DeLuxe  edition  of  The  Madarasz  Book:  to 
the  second  best,  a  Half  Morocco  edition ;  to  the 
third  best,  a  cloth  edition,  and  to  the  fourth,  a 
paper  edition  of  the  book. 

Now  here  are  some  lively,  likely  contestants: 
P.  Escalon,  D.  E.  Knowles,  R.  Guillard,  A.  W. 
Kimpson,  E.  L.  Glick,  Fred  S.  Heath,  and  many 
more  might  be  named. 

Use  "Columbus,  0.,"as  the  post  office  address 
heading  and  sign  "A.  Mad.  Imitator,"  thus 
throwing  the  Judges  "olT  the  track"  Mail  all  let- 
ters to  us,  then  we  will  number  them  and 
forward  to  the  different  judges  for  their  decision 
—the  majority  ruling. 

Now  is  the  time  for  some  fun. 


A  Correction. 


On  page  13  of  the  May  B.  E.  we  printed  a 
specimen  of  penmanship  giving  credit  to  H. 
W.  Kibbe.  Mr.  H.  B.  Lehman,  of  the  Central 
High  School.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  calls  our  attention 
to  the  matter  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  he 
is  the  author,  having  written  it  when  he  was  at 
Valparaiso.  And  we  are  free  to  admit  that  it 
looks  more  like  Lehman's  than  Kibbe's  pen- 
manship. 


MR.  BROWN 


Again  we  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
and  call  attention  to  the  work  Mr.  Brown  is  con- 
tributing to  The  Business  Educator.  The 
work  is  very  helpful  both  in  text  and  illustra- 
tions. The  diversity  and  perseverance  of  Mr. 
Brown  is  something  almost  phenomenal.  Few 
men  possess  the  regular  habits  that  are  his  and 
which  enable  him  to  give  us  contributions 
month  in  and  month  out.  Mr.  Brown  is  an  artist 
as  well  as  a  business  man  becaused  he  delivers 
the  artistic  goods  and  can  be  relied  on  for  them. 


Present  and  Past  Masters  of  Pen- 
manship. 

Here  are  the  names  of  past  and  present  mas- 
ters of  the  art  whose  work  will  grace  our  col- 
umns: 

L.  Madarasz.  A.  D.  Taylor,  H.  B.  Lehman,  E. 
C.  Mills.  H.  L.  Darner.  E.  A.  Lupfer,  Rene 
(iuillard.  W.  E.  Dennis.  S.  O.  Smith.  J.  D. 
Todd,  E.  L.  Brown  P.  W.  Costello,  and  others. 

Who  can  afford  to  miss  a  single  number? 


PRIZES. 


In  December  we  offered  a  specimen 
of  penwork  comprising  penmanship, 
lettering  and  flourishing  by  Messrs. 
Zaner  and  Lupfer  to  the  school  se- 
curing the  largest  number  of  B.  E. 
Certificates  between  Jan.  1  and  June 
1  '13. 

In  January  we  offered  for  the  same 
period  a  framed  Water  Color  Paint- 
ing by  Mr.  Zaner  to  the  individual  or 
school  sending  in  the  largest  number 
of  subscriptions.  Noic  is  the  time 
to  win.  Announcement  will  be  made 
in  the  September  number. 

Make  sure  to  get  your  Subscrip- 
tions and  Certificates  before  June 
1,  '13. 
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THE  COMING  YEAR  FOR  THE  B.  E. 


The  Publishers  of  The  Business  Educator  have  no  unusual  promises 
to  make  or  startling  things  to  offer;  just  a  little  better  publication  than  has 
ever  graced  our  profession,  which  means  an  improvement  over  this  year's 
product. 

We  haven't  been  looking  for  the  unusual  and  sensational,  but  rather  for 
the  needful,  the  practical,  the  interesting,  the  progressive  and  the  inspira- 
tional. Time  will  determine  how  well  we  shall  succeed.  But  we  intend  to  do 
our  level  best  as  in  the  past. 

If  yon  think  The  Business  Educator  is  a  credit  to  our  calling  and 
worth  more  than  the  subscription  price,  we  shall  appreciate  your  co-opera- 
tion to  make  it  of  wider  influence  by  securing  subscriptions,  by  contributing 
articles,  and  by  advertising,  or  by  patronizing  its  advertisers  and  telling 
them  where  you  saw  their  advertisement. 

Sincerely  thanking  one  and  all  for  their  support  in  the  past,  we  pledge 
you  our  best  efforts  for  a  continuance  of  your  good  will  and  service. 

The  Publishers. 
THE   PENMANSHIP  EDITION. 


Business  Writing 

S.  O.  Smith  is  surprising 
the  entire  profession  with  his 
contributions.  We  recall  no 
young,  unknown  man  in  our 
profession  who  leaped  so 
far  toward  the  top  in  tiie 
tirst  public  plunge  as  has 
Mr.  Smith  this  year  in  these 
columns.  He  is  doing  some 
remarkably  enthusiastic,  skillful,  practical  pen- 
manship sttfnts  for  beginners,  amateurs,  and 
professionals,  and  the  best  is  yet  to  come. 

Business  Writing 

Sometime  ago  Mr. 

gave  a  series  of  Les- 
sons in  The  Business  Ed- 
CATOR  which    attracted  no 
little  attention;  indeed  they 
proved  to  be  a  suprise  and 
inspiration.    So  much  so  we 
have    asked  him   to  "come 
back"  which  he  has  consent- 
ed to  do,  and  to  make  the  work  doubly  interest- 
ing we  shall  withhold  his   name  and    let  you 
guess  who  it  is.    If  you  don't  watch  out  we'll 
fool  j'ou.     We   promise   something  superior- 
something  very  practical  and  graceful. 

Pubic  School  Writing  Methods 

Jno.  O.  Peterson,  Super- 
visor of)  Writing,  Tacoma, 
Wn.,  isa  young  man  who  is 
attracting  attention  in  the 
Northwest  because  he  hasac- 
complished  so  much.  He 
will  favor  our  readers  with 
outlines,  suggestions,  illus- 
trations and  instructions  con- 
cerning the  work  in  the  various  grades.  We 
can  promise  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  helpful 
series  of  contributions  ever  contributed  to  a  pe- 
riodical. 

SIcill  and  Methods 

.Mr.  C.  E.  Doner,  Director 
of  writing  [in  three  Mass. 
State  Normal  Schools,  will 
contribute  specimens  and  ar- 
ticles to  our  columns  the 
coming  year.  We  are  fortu- 
nate and  so  are  you  thus  to 
tiave  him  with  us.  He  is  one 
of  America's  most  skillful 
penmen  as  well  as  progressive  teacher. 


Ornate  Writing 

We  have  had  such  good  re- 
ptjrts  from  the  work  of  M  r.  K . 
(juillard  that  we  have  per- 
su.ided  him  to  contribute  an- 
other series  of  ornate  pen- 
manship copies  and  instruc- 
tions. We  believe  his  work 
will  be  even  better  this  year 
than  last,  as  he  is  becoming 

better>cquainted  with  engraving  requirements. 

So  now  you  can  get  ready  for  another  trial  for  a 

B.  E.  Professional  Certificate. 

Engrossing 

E.  L.  Brown,  the  Engross- 
ing Well  of  Inspiration,  In- 
struction, and  lllustruction 
which  never  runs  dry.  will 
continue  to  aid  the  young 
and  interest  the  old  in  the  art 
of  engrossing.  No  other 
man  has  ijone  so  much  for 
universal  engrossing  among 
young  men  and  wtmien  through  lessons  m  The 
Business  Educator  and  similar  journals  as  he 
and  we  are  delighted  to  announce  that  his  prod- 
uct \s'ill  appear  exclusi\'ely  in  these  columns 
hereafter. 

Alphabets 

James  D»  Todd,  recently 
of  England,  but  formerly  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  will  contrib- 
ute a  series  of  Alphabets  in 
plain  and  fancy  Penman- 
ship. Mr.  Todd  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally skillful  penman 
and  will  surprise  our  readers 
with  some  unique  and  novel 
One  alphabet  is  made  backward. 

Fiction 

Charles  T.  Cragin  seems 
to  have  the  field  of  fiction 
for  commercial  students  and 
teachers  all  to  himself  and 
The  Business  Educator 
has  his  exclusive  output. 
Cragin  surely  does  interest 
a  host  of  people  and  the  rea- 
son is  that  his  stories  are 
based  upon  actual  happenings  and  real  people, 
sometimes  changing  their  names  but  little. 
They  are  not  only  "human  documents"  but 
thay  pertain  to  commercial  life  and  contain  no 
small  amount  of  valuable  information  with  a  well 
pointed  moral. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  EDITION. 

hic;h  school 

We  have  been  especially 
fortunate  this  year  in  secur- 
ing the  services  ot  Mr.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  Woodward 
High  School,  Cincinnati,  O., 
to  contribute  to  the  Depart- 
ment devoted  to  Commer- 
cial High  School  work.  We 
believe  he  is  the  'man  of  the  hour"  for  the  B.  K. 


English 

Somewh.at  out  of  the  usua 
run  but  ciuite  timely  will  be  a 
series  of  ten  contributions 
entitled  "Letters  of  a  School 
Master  to  his  Former  Pu- 
pils" by  C.  E.  Birch,  Prin- 
cipal Haskell  Institute,  Law- 
rence, Kansas.  Mr.  Birch  is 
one  of  the  well  rounded  men 
who  does   things   unusually 


of  our  profession 


Monthly  Chat 

Marshall's  Mental  Mean- 
derings  by  Carl  C.  Marshall 
will  continue  to  be  a  fund  of 
infi  rmation  and  entertain- 
ment to  his  many  friends 
and  followers.  Mr.  Marshall 
occupies  a  field  peculiarly 
and  appropriately  his  own, 
and  he  fills  it  with  philoso- 
phy, instruction,  inspiration,  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion. 

Mathematics 


Mr.  O.  S.  Smith,  of  the 
Cass  Technical  High  School, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  whose  con- 
tributions began  January, 
1913.  will  continue  until 
January  at  least.  We  hear 
nothing  but  good  concern- 
ing his  articles. 


Accountancy 


Mr.  H.  F.  Robey,  of  the 
Miller  School,  New  York 
City,  has  been  giving  special 
attention  to  Accountancy 
anil  will  contribute  to  our 
rolums.  He's  a  young  man 
of  considerable  experience 
and  talent  about  whom  much 
more  will  be  heard. 


Literary  Features 

The  literary  part  of  THE  Business  Educa- 
tor will  be  richer  the  coming  year  than  ever 
before. 

Fiction  with  a  purpose  will  be  penned  out 
month  by  month  by  Mr.  Cragin. 

Timely  events  will  be  entertainingly  and  in- 
structively chronicled  by  Carl  C.  Marshall. 

Wit  and  wisdom  will  be  delightfully  combined 
for  young  and  old  by  our  new-found  friend. 
Uncle  Ben. 

Other  Features 

We  have  in  mind  one  or  two  other  features  we 
do  not  now  care  to  announce,  but  which  will 
add  to  the  timeliness  of  the  B.  E. 

Convention  Announcements  .and  Reports  will 
continue  to  be  given  proper  space.  News 
items,  etc.,  will  continue  to  make  our  columns 
of  interest  to  all. 
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The  Program  of  the 

ZANERIAN  QUARTER  CENTURY 
ANNIVERSARY  AND  CON- 
VENTION 

COLUMBUS,    OHIO,    JULY    1,    2,  3,  4,    1913. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Zanerian 
College  of  Penmanship  was  created 
and  has  been  in  continuous  session 
ever  since,  and  it  now  invites  all  for- 
mer pupils  to  a  Home-coming  and  Ju- 
bilee the  week  of  July  4th. 

And  in  order  to  make  it  something 
more  than  the  renewing  of  old  friend- 
ships and  the  forming  of  new  ones,  it 
has  been  decided  to  hold  it  in  the 
farm  of  a  convention  thereby  making 
it  professionally  helpful  as  well  as 
socially  enjoyable. 

Former  pupils  who  have  gone  out 
into  the  world  and  achieved  success 
are  being  placed  upon  the  program, 
and  they  will  give  the  results  of  their 
experiences. 

An  Open  Forum  or  Round  Table 
will  be  conducted  which  will  enable 
all  to  say  a  word,  ask  a  question, 
make  a  demonstration,  etc.,  not  pos- 
sible to  forsee  in  a  fixed  program. 

One  or  two  hours  will  be  devoted  to 
Reminiscences,  Experiences,  etc. 

One  evening  will  be  spent  listening 
to  talks  by  two  or  three  prominent 
speakers  to  be  selected  later. 

An  afternoon  or  evening  will  be 
spent  atOlentangy  Park  and  Theatre. 

A  Banquet  has  been  arranged  for  at 
the  Headquarters  Hotel,  Virginia. 

A  portion  of  the  program  already 
assured  is  as  follows  : 

Address  of  Welcome,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Shawan,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Response,  to  be  selected. 

Fred  Berkman,  Penman,  Commer- 
cial High  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
How  to  Enliven  the  Writing  Lesson 
in  the  High  School. 

A.  E.  Cole,  Prin.  Com'l  Dept.  High 
School,  Tarentum,  Pa.,  How  to  Con- 
duct a  Private  Public  Night  School. 

W.  C.  Faust,  Supr.  of  Penmanship, 
Canton,  O.,  Public  Schools,  More 
Fun— How  to  Entertain  as  well  as 
Instruct. 

P.  W.  Frederick,  Prin.  Mansfield, 
O., Business  College,  Dope  Disparag- 
ment. 

C.  E.  Doner,  Instructor  in  Writing 
in  three  Mass.  State  Normals,  Bever- 
ly, Mass.,  How  I  conduct  Writing  in 
Normals. 

Arthur  A.  O'Donnell,  Policy  En- 
grosser, Aetna  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  How  Policies  are  En- 
grossed. 

A.  S.  Gregg,  Supr.  of  Writing  and 
Drawing,  Lorain,  O.,  How  I  Handle 
5th  and  6th  Grades  in  Writing. 


B.  F.  Watson,  Supr.  of  Writing, 
Sharon,  Pa.,  How  I  Teach  3rd  and 
4th  Grades  to  Write. 

A.  A.  Kuhl,  Prin.  Com'l  Dept.  Geor- 
gia, Normal  and  Business  College, 
Douglas,  Ga.,  The  Commercial  Value 
of  Penmanship. 

Miss  Emily  W.  Gettins,  Supr.  of 
Writing,  Youngstown,  O.,  How  I  Se- 
cure Co-operation  of  Teacher, 

R.  B.  Moore,  Supr.  of  Writing,  Mas- 
sillon,  O.,  How  I  Secure  Attention 
and  Maintain  it. 

Miss  Charlotte  M.  Ziegelbaur,Supr. 
of  Writing,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Cor- 
relation of  Physical  Training  with 
Penmanship. 

R.  Guillard,  Chicago,  111.,  Penman, 
Englewood  Business  College,  Some 
Things  I  Have  Found  Out  While 
Learning  to  Write. 

F.  S.  Kitson,  Defiance,  O.,  Prin. 
Com'l  Dept.  High  School,  and^Supr. 
of  Writing. 

How  to  Teach  Com'l  Subjects  and 
Supervise  Writing  in  the  Grades.  W. 
S.  Hiser,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Relationship 
Between  Manual  Training  and  Pen- 
manship. 

G.  W.  Harman,  Com'l  Dept.,  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  How  to 
Make  Money  Out  of  Engrossing  as  a 
Side  Line. 

Miss  Ellen  I.  Kinsel,  Supr.  Writing, 
Altoona,  Pa.,  Brains  Plus  Enthusi- 
asm in  Teaching  Writing. 

Paul  O'Hara,  Penman,  Draughon's 
Business  College,  Greenville,  S.  C, 
"How  To  Attain  and  Maintain 
Health." 

D.  L.  M.  Raker,  Prin.  School  of 
Commerce,  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  "How 
I  Maintain  Interest  in  Writing." 

F.  J.  Hillman,  Pres.,  New  England 
Audit  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  "The 
Informal  vs  the  Infernal  in  Business 
Writing." 

L.  D.  Root,  Supr.  Writing,  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  "How  I  Supervise  and  Teach 
in  Towns. 

C.  G.  Cayhoe,  Supr.  Writing  and 
Drawing,  Sandusky,  O.,  Remarks — 
Review  of  Early  Zanerian  Days. 

Miss  Laura  Jane  Breckenridge, 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  Supr.  of  Writing, 
Peru,  Ind.,  "How  I  Start  Little  Tots 
on  the  Road  to  Good  Writing." 

E.  E.  Spanabel,  Ashtabula  Harbor, 
O.,  Prin.  Com'l  Dept.  High  School, 
"How  I  Teach  Commercial  Subjects 
and  Supervise  Penmanship." 

E.  T.  Zerkle,  Springfield.  O.,  Gen- 
eral Delivery,  P.  O.,  "Trials  and 
Tribulations  of  a  Postal  Clerk." 

W.  C.  Wollaston,  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  Business  University,  "What  a 
Penman  Needs  Besides  Skill." 

G.  S.  Herrick,  Supr.  of  Writing, 
Gary,  Indiana,  "How  Writing  Is 
Taught  in  Gary." 

T.  C.  Sawyer,  Norwood,  O.  Supr. 
of  Writing,  "Drawing  an  Aid  to 
Writing." 

C.  B.  Stoudt,  Centreville,  Md., 
"Supervising  Writing  in  Rural 
Schools." 


Miss  Jessie  A.  Peterson,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  "Correlation  Problems  in  Pri- 
mary Writing." 

Don  E.  Wiseman,  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va.,  Mountain  State  Business  Col- 
lege, "Teaching  or  Cheating?" 

James  D.  Todd,  recently  of  Eng- 
land, now  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
"Penmanship  Conditions  in  Eng- 
land." 

T.  A.  Walton,  Supr.  of  Writing, 
Warwick  Public  Schools,  Hope,  R.  I., 
"Use  and  Abuse  of  Awards  in  Writ- 
ing." 

J.  B.  Johnston,  Prin.  Riverside 
School,  Cincinnati,  O.,  "What  a  Prin- 
cipal Expects  From  a  Supervisor." 

E.  W.  Stein,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Duff 
College,  "Zanerian  Fellowships;" 
"The  Work  of  the  Expert;"  "Pen- 
manship in  Business  Colleges." 

Miss  Pearle  Stewart,  Supr.  of  Writ- 
ing, Manistee,  Mich.,  "How  To  Se- 
cure Applied  Movement." 

W.C.  Brownfield,  Penman,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  Business  University,  The 
Beginner. 

H.  G.  Burtner,  Commercial  High 
School.  Pittsburg,  Pa. ,  Engrossing  as 
a  Side  Line  for  Penmen. 

W.  P.  Steinhaeuser,  Supr.  of  Pen- 
manship, Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  Rhythm 
and  Rime. 

Jno.  O.  Peterson,  Supr.  of  Writing, 
Tacoma,  Wn.,  Efficiency,  Profici- 
ency, Sufficiency.  The  Relation  of 
Supr.  of  Pen.  to  School  System  as  a 
Whole. 

F.  W.  Martin,  Boston,  Mass.,  Es- 
sentials of  Engrossing. 

Many  additions  will  be  made  to  the 
program.  Only  those  have  been  pub- 
lished who  promised  to  respond. 
Many  are  not  certain  at  this  date. 
May  1. 

Each  speaker  will  be  allowed  fif- 
teen minutes. 

The  Virginia  Hotel,  corner  Gay 
and  Third  Streets,  has  been  selected 
as  headquarters.  It  has  a  conven- 
tion hall  in  which  probably  all  of  the 
sessions  will  be  held.  The  rates  for 
rooms,  European  plan,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Single,  $1.00  and  $1.50;  double 
$2.00  and  $2..50;  with  bath,  single,  $2.00 
and  $2.50;  double,  $3.00,  $3.50  and 
$4.00. 

Those  desiring  accommodations 
should  make  reservations  early,  from 
a  week  to  a  month  ahead  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

There  are  other  hotels,  apartment 
houses,  boarding  houses,  restau- 
rants, etc.,  near  to  accommodate 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  stop  at 
headquarters. 

SPECIMENS  FOR    EXHIBITION. 

Teachers  of  writing  in  Public,  High  and 
Business  Schools  are  requested  to  send  or  bring 
stpecimens  of  pupils'  work  for  exhibition  and 
comparison, 


_,i-<^i:^  ..-^I-^J'Z^jZfeZ^^!-^-^-*/. 
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BUSINESS 
PENMANSHIP 

S.  O.  SMITH, 

Commercla(  Teacher  and    Penman, 
lOClay  St..  Hartford,  Conn. 

Send  self  addressed  pnstal  with  specimens 


3  c: 
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HOW  TO  PRACTICE 


Not  plodding  like  the  weary  plow-horse  that  is  goaded  on  by  his  driver,  but  with  mind  alert, 
intent  upon  the  prize.  Slick  to  the  instructions  and  copies— ketp  to  the  trail.  Like  the  well-bred 
foxhound  that  keeps  his  nose  to  the  track,  looks  not  to  either  side  tor  a  resling  place  or  smoother 
footing,  but  takes  rough  and  smooth,  steep  hill  and  easy  slope  with  the  assurance  that  he  is  on  the 
right  path :  so  should  all  those  who  wish  to  become  really  proficient  in  penmanship  follow  the 
trail.  The  mongrel  cur  is  sidetracked  by  a  rabbit's  warmer  scent  across  the  fox's  colder  track.  The 
thoroughbred  is  not  sidetracked  but  is  constant  to  one  purpose. 

Dear  student,  I  want  you  to  be  a  thoroughbred.  Let  not  summer  weather  or  summer  pastimes 
sidetrack  you.  Even  though  you  run  them  down,  their  value,  compared  with  the  value  of  a  good 
handwriting,  is  to  you  what  a  rabbit's  value  is  to  that  of  the  priceless  silver  fox. 

So  come  in  strong  and  fresh  on  this  last  lesson  of  this  term.  Let  it  represent  the  last  lap  of  the 
race.    Show  me  you  are  not  "all  in"  by  mastering  each  copy,  even  if  the  perspiration  does  pour. 

"By  their  fruits,  ye  shall  know  them."    By  YOUR  work,  I'll  judge  your  pedigree. 

You'll  be  either  a  thoroughbred  or  a  "?"  and  strangely,  the  making  of  that  pedigree  is  in  your 
own  hands.    You  can  make  it  what  you  will. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

208-310.    I  believe  it  will  pay  you  to  spend  no< /22ore  fhan  f/je /irs<  <iro  or  </jree /23iDH<es  of  each  practice  period  on  these  drills.    For  ad- 
vanced classes  one  space  exercises  are  large  enough. 

211.    These  two  are  tine  movement  developers  and  assist  also  in  letter  formation.    Practice  them  often.    Keep  the  parts  high  and  QUITE  narrow. 


AN  EXPLANATION 

Because  of  the  amount  of  work  on  my  desk 
that  still  lies  unopened.  I  cannot  announce  the 
honor  roll,  as  I  intended.  To  do  so  at  this  time 
would  be  wholly  unfair  to  those  students  whose 
pages  have  not  been  examined. 

CANDIDATES  FOH  B.   E.  CERTIFICATES 

Those  who  have  been  working  for  the  prize 
and  have  some  assurance  that  their  work  is  well 
advanced  should  submit  specimens,  including 
copies  225-228,  230  and  231,  to  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Zaner  <Sc  Bloser,  Columbus,  Ohio,  en- 
closing return  postage. 


212.  See  the  arrow  and  keep  them  h.>rizontal.    In  last  half  get  plenty  of  curve  in  the  up  line,  the  down  line  straight,  then  finish  with  four  revolu- 
tions. 

213.  The  oval  is  divided  equally  by  the  curved  up  line.    In  the  first  half  of  this  copy,  the  pen  was  lifted  before  it  stopped— in  the  last  half,  it  was 
stopped  before  it  was  lifted. 

214.  Get  a  good  curve  at  arrows  by  starting  leftward.    Pen  lifting  on  the  stems  is  similar  to  those  of  213. 

215.  Start  last  part  of  "K"  like  the  last  part  of  "H"— leftward.    Make  the  little  loop  point  upward  and  finish  by  lifting  the  pen  A  LITTLE  BE- 
LOW THE  BASE  LINE. 


216.  Do  it  better  than  ever.    Get  a  new  image  of  it— up  line  curved,  down  line  straight,  a  curve  on  the  line,  and  a  diit  to  finish  it  off. 

217.  Graceful  motions  produce  graceful  forms.    The  last  half  of  the  copy  has  a  new  finishing  line  that   1   want  you  to  master.    Do  not  make  the 
turn  too  round. 

218.  Have  you  learned  to  master  the  letters,  words,  etc..  by  mastering  the  exercises  that  lead  up  to  tbera? 

219.  Watch  the  down  line  of  the  stem.    It's  straight.    Wide  at  land  2. 

220.  Try  joining  the  capitals.    This  is  the  first  signature  I've  given.    Use  as  much  force  as  you  dare,  and  still  keep  it  controlled. 

221.  Here's  a  review  of  the  three  capitals.    Watch  the  spacing  and  connecting  lines. 


I^^^5f:2^2^,  ^^'^t^^^Q^^^i^^,  -^^^'rx^^C^^^i^^^i^,  -^ 
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222-224.  Small  exercises  for  small  characters.  The  first  sign  means  "number",  if  written  before  the  figures,  and  "pounds,"  if  written  after  the 
figures.  Keep  the  parallel  lines  closi  together.  The  signs  for  cents  and  dollars  require  a  wide  "c"  and  a  wide  "s"  and  down  lines  3  times  as  long  as  the 
letters.  In  the  signs  for  "per  cent",  "care  of",  "account,"  watch  relative  position  of  letters  and  have  them  equidistar.t  from  the  down  line  Finish  all 
down  lines  with  the  pen  on  the  paper  before  lifting  it.  Make  the  sign  for  "and"  like  a  "\'"  made  backward;  the  circle  around  the  "a"  for  "at"  parallel 
with  the  letter.    Use  your  eyes  in  learning  the  check  mark  and  fractions. 

»• 

'  c/  c/  cV  aJ^  aV    ^^   ^^ 


K  f^  ^^A-  1^  K-   V 2-       /s      /^        /^       /^ 

225.  Good  figures  are  absolutely  essential,    A  poor  letter  can  be  read  by  context,  a  poor  figure  cannot.    In  figures  1  and  4  stop  the  pen  on  the 
paper  firmly  in  the  straight  down  strokes.    Space  evenly  and  make  the  rectangular  space  of  4  half  as  wide  as  it  is  deep. 

226.  Figures  7  and  9  should  be  finished  firmly.    The  down  strokes  long  and  extending  below  the  line.    Make  first  stroke  of  7  short.    Keep  loops 
in  2  and  6  on  main  slant  and  watch  proportion. 

227.  Start  8  as  indicated;  close  the  "o;"  make  loops  in  the  3,  and  finish  with  pen  still  in  motion.    Make  the  horizontal  line  of  5  last,  and  keep  the 
oval  part  horizontal.    Finish  like  3,  or  with  a  dot. 

228.  After  you've  mastered  each  separately  try  them  in  sets,  also  try  them  in  columns.    I  would  like  each    of  you  to    grade    90  per  cent  on  each 
figure  and  on  the  sets  too.    Will  you  do  it? 


'^  (^  (y  ^  (^  ^  ty  /^ 


/     /    /    /    /    /    /     /    .     j£_     L/   L/  ^  IJ  1/  ^  /J 
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229.    Here  are  all  the  capitals  and  all  the  small  letters.    The  least  you  should  do  is  one  page  of  each  word.    Stop  the  pen  firmly  on  the  abbreviated 
styles  of  "g,"  "y,"  and  "f,"  also  on  the  stem  of  capital  "T"  and  the  last  stroke  of  "Y," 


230.  Some  times  the  patient  does  not  take  the  medicine  as  prescribed.  Do  you  follow  the  doctor's  orders  ALWAYS,  or  only  when  it's  CON- 
VENIENT to  follow  them?  Write  the  alphabet  over  ONCE.  Pick  out  the  poorest  letters  and  practice  ONE  PAGE  OF  EACH.  Then  try  the  al- 
phabet again.    Then  pick  out  the  poor  ones  and  do  a  page  of  each.    This  treatment  is  guaranteed  to  cure  if  the  patient  perseveres. 


l20 
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231.  I  intended  these  to  be  too  long  to  be  written  on  one  line,  as  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  you  will  space  words  antl  letters  the  same  as  I  do. 
Start  to  repeat  the  first  where  the  second  sentence  is  eriven,  thus  making  your  paee  full  of  each  sentence  skippingr  no  line,  nor  part  of  a  line.  If  a  word 
is  poor,  take  it  by  itself  and  master  it,  then  try  the  sentence  ae:ain.    You  will  see  I  prefer  wide  spaces  between  words. 


^xr^.^t^^.1^ 
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Business  writing  by  O.  L.  Rogers,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Ft,  Wayne,  Ind. 
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SPECIMENS 


C.  E.  Presho,  Elliot  College.  WheeliiiK.  W. 
Va.,is  securingr  excellent  results  in  penmanship. 
A  number  of  specimens  frnm  his  stmlents  before 
us  are  very  practical,  and  show  that  Mr.  Presho 
is  giving  them  the  right  kind  of  instruction. 

L.  A.  Platz,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  doing  tine 
work  in  ornamental  penmanship.  His  speci- 
mens show  considerable  dash  antl  beauty  for 
one  who  has  not  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
the  art. 

Some  very  excellent  writing  has  been  received 
from  the  pupils  in  the  first,  third  and  eighth 
grades  in  the  public  schools  of  Uniontown,  Pa  , 
Layola  Hague.  Supervisor,  indicating  that  Arm 
Movement  Writing  is  being  taught,  acquired 
and  used  throughout  the  school  system. 

Some  of  the  finest  specimens  from  the  pupils 
of  the  various  grades  received  this  year  are  here- 
by acknowledged  from  Miss  Pearl  Stewart,  Su- 
pervisor of  writing,  Manistee.  Mich.  We  wish 
to  extend  congratulations  to  pupils,  teachers, 
principals,  supervisor  and  superintendent  upon 
the  achievement  in  writing  during  the  past 
couple  of  years  in  Manistee. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Jones,  Florence  Station,  Ky.,  is 
making  excellent  headway  in  ornamental  pen- 
manship. Mr.  Jones'  work  is  very  close  to  our 
Professional  Certificate  stanilard. 

A  goodly  number  of  Certificates  have  found 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  seventh,  eighth 
and  ninth  grade  pupils  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Colorado,  public  schools,  Fred  M.  Bacon.  Super 
visor.  The  general  average  of  all  the  specimens 
sent  was  high,  indicating  splendid  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  writing  in  these  schools. 

Austin  Jones,  Sugden,  Okla.,  is  doing  some 
the  very  best  work,  especially  in  business  writ- 
ing, that  we  have  received  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Jones  conducts  a  Corresporidence  School  o' 
Penmanship  and  wc  have  every  reason  to  be 
lieve  that  any  student  who  takes  his  course  will 
get  his  money's  worth. 

Some  very  good,  practical  waiting  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Miss  Lena  F.  Neall,  Supervisor  ol 
writing  in  the  Norwood  Mass..  High  School,  tin 
same  having  been  done  by  pupils  in  thevarmu 
grades  of  the  High  School  and  by  the  teaclm- 
all  of  which  clearly  indicate  a  practical  trenti  ii 
the  teaching  and  execution  of  writing. 

Miss  Blanche  M.  Uuvall,  of  Norway,  Mich 
a  student  of  the  Zanerian,  has  been  electetl  tc 
the  position  of  supervisor  of  writing  in  the 
(Jwasso,  Mich.,  Public  Schools.  Miss  Uuvall 
will,  we  feel  sure,  prove  to  bean  exceptionally 
strong,  efficient  teacher,  who  will  inspire  botl. 
teachers  and  pupils  to  their  highest  eiTort. 


Isn't  this 

number  of 

the  B.  E. 

alone  worth 
a  year's 

subscription 


A. Manual  Arts  High  School,  Ida  Baldwin,  teacher,  Irene  Swartbout,  pupil,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


B.  E.  certiffcate  winners  from  Brown's  Business  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  H.  A.  Roush.  Prin., 
Com'l  Dept.  on  left  and  C.  C.  Jenkins,  penmanship  instructor  on  right. 


B.  K.  certificate  winners,  Norwich,  Conn.,  Com'l  School,  A.  G.  Berry,  penman,  in  center. 
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Polytechnic  Evening  High  School,  Ida  Baldwin,  teacher,  Florence  Cannon,  pupil,  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 


Mr.  K.  S.  Haukom,  Collholme.  Alta.  Can., 
showing  himself  in  the  act  of  renewing  his  sub- 
scription to  the  Business  Educator  and  "'dotting 
an  i"  (eye)  at  the  same  time. 


^J^^^L^yv-Cy      yx^<3^^<^~f^  ^^-tc-a^^-C^ 
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Practical  writing  showing  practical  pedagogy  by  N.  Longridge,  pupil,  Warwick,  K.  1.,  High  By  Rowland  Lawyer,  pnpii.  Kearney,  Nebr.,  State 

School,  T.  A.  Walton,  penman.  Normal  School,  J.  A.  Stryker,  penman. 


By  L.  C.  Minium,  pupil,  Polytechnic  Evening  High  School,  Ida  Baldwin,  teacher,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Written  at  the  rate  of  twenty  Words  a  minute  by  Miss  Clark  and  submitted  to  the  B.  E.,  with  a  number  of  other  specimens  nearly  as  good,  by  G.  E. 
Herrick.  supervisor  of  writing,  (jary.Ind.,  who  is  securing  some  very  excellent  results  in  the  Gary  schools.  He  is  a  very  fine  penman,  having  attended 
the  Zanerian  many  years  ago.    Hut  forty  minutes  a  week  is  given  pupils  in  writing  in  the  eighth  grade. 


By  H.  K.  Williams,  Chicago.  111. 


Busy  Work  That  Makes  for  Good  Writing  in  the  Tacoma,  Wn.,  Public  Schools. 

These  pupils  have  been  in  school  but  five  weeks.  Words  have  been  written  on  the  blackboard 
1)V  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  are  spelling  out  the  words  with  Peterson's  Primary  Script  Alphabets. 
Laterthese  pupils  will  build  sentences.  No  writing  for  busy  work  allowed  before  the  pupils  have 
been  taught  how  to  write.  School  room  scene  submitted  by  J.  O.  Peterson,  supervisor  of  writing 
Tacoma  schools.  Mr.  Peterson  has  a  series  of  scrip  letter  and  word  cards  which  the  children  lay  side 
by  side  to  construct  woi'ds  and  sentences. 


f^^f3Biid/n^A^^^^/^       ^ 
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By  D.  C.  Sapp,  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  College. 
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acher,  Concha  Acuna,  pupil. 


Second  grade  arm  movement  writing  reduced 
one-half  by  Florence  Lundin,  Miss  Pearl  Haley, 
teacher,  Mr.  A.  J.  Becker,  supervisor,  Chatta- 
^nooga,  Tenn. 


By  Alma  Johannes,  pupil.  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  High  School. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF    WRITING 

Writing  is  mental  and  manual.  It 
comprises  perception  and  perform- 
ance. It  involves  form  and  movement. 
The  first  in  order  is  form.  The  first  in 
importance  is  performance.  As  soon 
as  the  sensory  percept  is  completed 
the  motor  activity  should  be  started. 
And  on  the  same  principle  that  we 
function  the  percept  through  right 
form,  so  should  the  performance  be 
functioned  by  right  direction  of  ac- 
tion. 

Inasmuch  as  performance  is  more 
difficult  than  perception,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  attention  be  given  to  act  as 
well  as  thought.  As  well  teach  one 
style  of  form  in  the  primary  grade 
and  another  in  the  grammar  grade, as 
teach  or  allow  one  manual  activity  in 
the  primary  grade  and  another  in  the 
grammar  grade. 

For  be  it  remembered  that  habit  is 
the  most  beneficient  as  well  as  the 
most  binding  factor  in  oui  lives — 
beneficient  if  it  is  right  and  binding 
if  it  is  wrong.  If  pupils  are  left  to 
themselves,  they  form  motor  routes 
of  action  which  must  be  abandoned 
and  reformed  later.  And  this  con- 
stitutes educational  waste. 

Unquestionably  .  form  should  re- 
ceive about  equal  attention  with 
movement.  Unquestionably  there 
are  times  form  needs  more  emphasis 
than  movement  and  as  unquestion- 
ably there  are  times  when  movement 
needs  more  emphasis  than  form. 
Likewise  there  are  years  and  grades 
when  writing  should  be  given  the 
right  of  way  over  other  subjects,  just 


as  each  subject  in  its  turn  and  time 
should  be  given  precedence  over 
every  other. 

But  to  say  when  each  should  be 
given  major  and  when  each  should  be 
given  minor  attention  depends  upon 
many  things.  The  amount  of  written 
work  needed  for  other  subjects  at  dif- 
ferent times  under  different  policies 
would  require  an  adjustment  of  time 
and  effort  in  writing  to  meet  these 
conditions. 

No  ono  general  scheme  or  plan  or 
theory  or  system  can  meet  these  gen- 
eral and  detail  conditions,  but  each 
teacher  can  if  she  comprehends  the 
difficulties  involved  both  in  general 
and  in  detail.  This  means  a  knowl- 
edge of  child  capacity  and  need  as 
well  as  adult  need  and  capacity,  and 
the  technical  qualities  of  the  art  it- 
self. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  class  of 
teachers  to  comprehend  all  of  these 
problems.  Specialists  themselves 
are  apt  to  magnify  their  specialty  as 
concerns  its  importance  and  to  mini- 
mize the  difficulties  of  its  practice  or 
application  as  it  relates  to  other  re- 
lated subjects  and  conditions  most  of 
wfiich  are  conflicting  rather  than 
helpful. 

Only  those  who  view  the  whole 
range  of  school  endeavor,  involving 
the  different  ages  and  conditions  of 
the  pupils  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
variety  and  complexity  of  the  various 
subjects  on  the  other  hand,  can  ad- 
equately, logically  and  practically 
plan  any  subject  to  meet  normal  con- 
ditions at  thehands  of  average  pupils 
and  teachers. 

In  writing, emphasis  on  form  should 
never  establish  wrong  habits  of  ac- 
tion, and  on  the  other  hand,  empha- 
sis on  movement  should  never  en- 
courage wrong  concepts  of  form.  To 
keep  the  two  in  balance  is  the  safe 
way;  to  lose  sight  of  either  for  any 
considerable  time  works  injury  to  the 
one  neglected. 


OBITUARY. 


Mrs.  Laura  Daisy  O'Mealy.  beloved  wife  o 
Burton  (_)'Mealy,  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Portland  High  School,  passed  to 
her  Hnal  reward  at  Portland.  (")regon,  on  March 
the  twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  thir- 
teen, age  thirty-three  years. 
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A  PARTING  WORD  OF  AP- 
PRECIATION 

Somehow  there  are  no  friends  like 
old  friends.  And  no  matter  how 
pleasurable  anticipated  service  may 
be,  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  service 
well  performed  that  is  not  always 
fully  appreciated  and  expressed. 

It  therefore  gives- us  much  joy  to 
say  we  are  loath  to  part  with  those 
who  have  faithfully  and  efficiently 
ministered  to  our  professional  well 
being  the  present  year.  We  wish 
them  all  the  happiness  they  can  en- 
joy and  all  the  prosperity  they  can 
stand.  And  we  hope  to  have  them 
all  with  us  again,  and  then  again,  but 
here  they  are : 

Mr.  P.  B.  Leister. 

Mr.  Jas.  S.  Hall. 

Miss  E.  B.  Dearborn. 

Mr.  Sherwin  Cody. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Fearon. 


FEDERATION  NOTES  FOR 
PUBLICATION 

FROM     W.     E.     INGERSOLL,     GENERAL    SECRE- 
TARY, N.  C.  T.  F.,  ROOM  1213,  1123  BROAD- 
WAY, NEW  YORK  CITY. 

"Miss  Particular  Teacher" 

and 
"Mr.  Particular  Teacher" 


"I  am  socially  inclined  and  I  like  to  be'ons  to 
the  Federation  simply  because  of  the  new 
friends  I  make  and  the  old  ones  I  cnn  keep," 
says  Miss  Particular  Teacher. 

She  thinks  she  gets  some  prestige  by  having 
her  name  appear  in  the  Federation  newspaper, 
as  that's  just  wliat  the  Annual  Report  is.  That's 
doubtless  why  there  are  so  many  women  in  the 
Federation.  We'll  soon  have  a  woman  for  Presi- 
dent and  with  all  respect  to  my  present  chief 
President  Van  Antwerp,  I'd  like  to  have  the  ex- 
perience of  being  secretary  under  a  woman 
president. 

"I  have  some  of  the  common  pride  native  to 
the  human  species,  and  I  love  to  associate  with 
my  etjuals  (my  inferiors  sometimes,  too!)  in  my 
profession,"  adds  Miss  Particular  Teacher.  "If 
I  can't  be  at  the  meeting,  I  am  next  door  to  it  by 
reading  the  reports.  I  know  all  the  members, 
and  when  new  ones  come  in.  I  love  to  be  there 
to  meet  them.  Of  course,  I  belong  to  the  Fed- 
eration for  the  professional  secrets  imparted  by 
the  high  brows  and  the  low  brows  alike,  but 
more  for  the  exercise  of  my  social  talents,  and 
that  pleasing  feeling  which  come  over  us  when 
we  clasp  hands  and  say,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you 
again,  etc.    It's  a  tonic  to  me." 

She  doesn't  lean  much  to  the  Robinson  Crusoe 
idea  does  she?  Every  convention  marks  the 
making  of  new  acquaintances.    Some  faces  are 


absent,  to(\  and  that  ad's  ancither  experience 
teachers  need. 

Mr.  Particular  Teacher  comes  along  and  de- 
clares. "Well,  I  go  to  the  conventions  just  be- 
cause I  couldn't  stay  away  at  any  expense  or 
sacrifice.  I  got  to  see  the  doings.  Some  come 
away  disappointed  at  not  seeing  things  go  as 
they  desired  and  it's  real  fun  to  mix  with  the 
many  grades  of  folks  at  a  N.  C.  T.  F.  conven- 
tion. They  fight  and  they  don't;  they  talk  over 
time  and  they  don't  talk  at  all.  It's  that  blend- 
ing of  comeily  and  tragedy  that  a  man  hankers 
after— excitement,  and  mixing  with  people  who 
are  making  the  mistakes  you  are,  only  different- 
ly—I  like  convention  gossip  a  little,  like  yoi. !" 

Mr.  Particular  Teacher  realizes  that  a  teacher 
gets  into  a  groove  by  slaying  in  the  classroom 
all  year  and  not  coming  out  and  mixing  with 
people  at  conventions. 

Frank  E.  Lakey  of  the  English  High  School, 
Boston,  writes,  "As  one  of  my  Russian  boys 
says,  "I  remind  myself  that  the  enclosed  check 
is  over  due,  so  here  it  is  at  last."  Won't  you  re- 
mind yourself  too?  You  can't  invest  81.50 
where  it  will  do  more  good.  Your  3c  a  week 
makes  a  belter  convention  possible.  A  good 
convention  brings  us  publicity  in  the  news- 
papers and  otherwise.  The  teachers  who  attend 
the  meetings  are  refined,  well  educateil  and 
progressive  persons.  You  need  to  know  them. 
A  little  sacrifice  will  give  you  the  heart  and 
mind  to  more  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  work. 

As  one  of  Mr.  Lakey's  Russian  boys  says,  "I 
remind  myself"— will  you  remind  yourself 
today  ? 


This  is  a  very  excellent  likeness  of  the  very 
efficient  Pacific  Coast  Manager  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company  of  San  Francisco,  Mrs. 
Frances  Effinger-Raymond,  who  is  also  Vice 
President  of  the  National  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Federation  We  know  of  no  better  type  of 
the  modern  business  woman  than  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond. She  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  her  parents  and 
grandparents  being  numbered  among  the  il- 
lustrious men  who  helped  to  make  Ohio  great. 


THE   FUTURE  OF    THE  BUSINESS 
SCHOOL 


Frances  Effinger  Raymond 

VICE  PRESIDENT  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS'  FEDERATION 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  business  trip  dur- 
ing which  I  visited  thirty  commercial  high 
schools,  and  half  as  many  business  schools,  and 
found  the  following  conditions: 


The  attendance,  and  length  of  term  required  of 
the  students,  and  the  ability,  training  and  salar- 
ies of  the  teachers  have  increased  in  the  com- 
mercial high  schools.  These  schools  are  clos- 
ing ou»  the  inefficient  and  unprogressive  busi- 
ness schools.  They  are  perfecting  their  own  de- 
partments by  the  best  and  latest  office  appliances 
and  equipment;  by  a  semester  given  to  office 
training  and  practice;  and  by  a  school  employ- 
ment agency  that  cannot  send  out  a  stenogra 
pher,  typist  or  bookkeeper  until  he  is  thorough- 
ly prepared.  These  graduates  of  commercial 
highs  bear  the  "pure  food"  guarantee  of  schools 
that  believe  haste  is  waste  and  that  there  was 
real  scientific  management  in  the  way  in  which 
the  tortoise  won  the  race. 

The  commercial  high  school  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  argument  or  experiment,  it  is  a  splen- 
did success;  it  has  grow  n  out  of  the  necessity  of 
economic  conditions  and  is  a  rebuke  to  the  get- 
rich-quick  business  schools  that  have  helped  to 
bring  about  their  present  annihil.-ition. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  business  school  is  to 
be  wiped  off  the  school  map?  I  no  not  believe 
so;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  confident  that  every 
city  can  support  several  (and  smaller  towns  one) 
high-grade,  first  class,  long  termed,  well-equip- 
ped, no-limit  (except  thorough  training)school8. 

When  all  the  business  schools  will  say,  as 
many  of  them  do  at  the  present  time :  We  can 
give  you  in  one  year  what  the  high  school  does 
in  two;  We  have  as  high  a  stamlard,  and  more 
time,  and  better  equipment,  and  larger  business 
connections;  We  enter  you  for  one  year  and  no 
less;  Our  terms  are  so  much  and  not  subject  to 
change.  We  teach  one  system  by  teachers 
trained  in  that  system  and  not  by  teachers  who 
have  changed  systems  as  often  as  they  have  their 
positions:  Our  teachers  are  paid  by  the  year /o 
teach,  and  do  not  conduct  side-line  real  estate, 
insurance  and  other  self-interest  private  enter- 
prises (and  the  high  school  teachers  are  more 
guilty  of  this  than  the  business  school  teacher, 
for  the  latter  have  no  leisure,  heaven  knows !) 

Well,  when  the  business  schools  have  weeded 
out,  frozen  out,  flooded  out,  choked,  strangled 
and  half-nelsoned  the  I'm-here-today-and-off- 
tomorrow  business  schools  of  highfalutin  names 
and  lowfalutin  standards--have  increased  their 
re(]uirements,  scholastic  and  in  time  required- 
have  paid  as  good  salaries  as  the  high  schools- 
have  as  good  equipmenis,  and  do  the  same  work 
(and  better)  in  less  time- then  competition  will 
mean  the  survival  of  the  fittest;  and  I  believe 
there  is  now,  and  always  will  be,  a  demand  for 
business  college  training  and  that  the  people  are 
ready  to  pay  for  it  in  time  and  in  money. 

The  school  manager  may  not  like  the  expense, 
or  the  time  required  to  array  himself  in  a  dress 
suit,  he  may  not  like  the  feel  of  it  even,  but  if  he 
is  wise,  if  he  wants  to  look  we'l  to  be  invited  to 
sit  at  the  banquet,  to  be  considered  the  proper 
thing  in  the  public  eye,  he  must  dress-suit  his 
profession  and  live  up  to  the  standards  of  the 
high  school,  even  if  it  costs  money  and  is  un- 
comfortable.   

OBITUARY 

After  a  lingering  illness  of  over  a  year  and 
as  a  result  of  a  cancer,  Mrs.  Camilla  Affieck 
Huntsinger,  wife  of  E.  M.  Huntsinger.  died  on 
May  10,  1913.  Mrs.  Huntsinger  on  her  father's 
side  was  a  descendant  of  the  Auchinteck  family 
of  Scotland,  and  on  her  mother's  side  was  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  Colonel  Richards  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Hunt- 
singer in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  December  2.5,  18"  8. 
Their  only  child  died  some  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Huntsinger  was  a  woman  of  rare  qualities  and 
will  be  greatly  missed  in  Hartford,  as  she  was  a 
woman  of  more  than  ordinary  influence.  To 
Mr.  Huntsinger  we  extend  sympathy  and  best 
wishes  for  an  early  recovery  from  his  great  be- 
reavement. 
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Marshall's 

Mental 

Meanderings 


The  Gary  Way 
A  School  System  that  is  Different 


Gary.  Ind.,  is  but  seven  years  old.  Do  you  re- 
member the  San  Francisco  earthquake?  Only 
the  other  day,  wasn't  it?  Well,  it  was  that  same 
Spring  that  the  engineers  began  to  sight  their 
transits  across  the  sand  hills  where  Gary  was  to 
be  and  now  is. 

Most  cities  trace  their  history  to  some  away 
back  incident  in  pioneer  life— the  finding  of  a 
fording  place  on  a  river,  or  a  sheltered  harbor  on 
lake  or  ocean  shore,  or  the  pitching  of  his  tent 
by  an  early  Indian  trader.  Then  came  slow, 
tedious  yenrs  of  growth,  the  garnering  of  tradi- 
tion, the  establishing  of  precedents.  Gary 
didn't  grow:  it  was  made  to  order.  The  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  wanted  a  place  to  work.  It  had  to  be 
neartleep  water  on  some  of  the  Cjreat  Lakes, 
and  near  to  the  railroad  trunk  lines.  They 
found  what  was  wanted  down  at  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  Lake  Michigan.  There  was 
nothing  there  except  sand  hills  and  patches  of 
scrub  oak.  That  was  all  the  better:  land 
would  he  clit'ap.  But  the  deep  waterwas  near 
by  and  four  trunk  lines  of  railroad,  conveying 
toward  Chicago  thirty  miles  away,  were  within 
rirte  shot  of  each  other. 

So  they  set  their  engineers  to  work  leveling 
the  sand-hills,  laying  out  and  paving  streets, 
digging  sewers,  and  setting  out  light  and  tele- 
phone poles.  They  named  their  town  for 
Judge  K.  11.  Gary.  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  big  steel  company.  To  work 
more  handily,  the  corporation  brooded  a  spell 
and  then  hatched  out  a  half  a  dozen  or  so  of 
subsidiary  companies,  with  a  complete  equip- 
ment of  those  smooth  working  Interlocking  di- 
rectorates, about  which  recent  congressional  in- 
vestigations have  made  us  so  familiar.  One  of 
these  was  the  "Gary  Land  Company."  It's 
function  was  to  handle  the  real  estate  proposi- 
tion. This  company  not  only  had  all  the  mon- 
ey it  needed,  but  it  had  imagination.  It  saw 
the  need  for  something  more  than  a  few  thou- 
sand tlingv shacks  to  house  the  steel  company's 
workers.  It  saw  the  prorit  also.  It  dreamed  of 
a  city  beautiful  with  all  the  things  that  make 
life  and  labor  worth  while— and  it  made  the 
dream  come  tiue.  Also,  it  boosted  the  value  of 
its  thirty  square  miles  of  s»amp  and  sand  dune 
from  five  dollars  an  acre  to  five  thousand.  This 
more  than  paid  for  the  paving  and  the  sewers, 
and  the  sidewalk  and  the  tree  planting.  The 
Gary  Land  Company  is  not  in  business  for  its 
health,  if  anybody  shouhl  ask  you. 

Today,  barring  a  certain  raw  newness,  that 
will  soon  be  sc'ftened  away  with  the  coming  of 
trees  and  shrubbery,  (iary  is  far  and  away  the 
handsomest  little  city  in  the  whole  land.  It  has 
scores  of  miles  of  paved  streets,  cement  side- 
walks, a  seventy  thousand  dollar  library,  a  V.  M. 
C.  A.  building  costing  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  elegant  churches,  apartment  houses, 
etc.,  a  mile  of  handsome  business  blocks,  front- 
ing broad, boulevard-lighted  streets,  and  a  com- 
plete street  car  system.  There  is  also  a  hand- 
some park  of  eight  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
covered  a  foot  deep  with  black  soil  brought  in 
from  the  outside  by  the  train  load.  The  great 
smoke  stacks  of  the  steel  works,  and  other  plants 
for  different  branches  of  the  metal  crafts,  may  be 
seen  a  mile  or  so  away  overtowards  Ihe  lake- 
far  enough  from  the  town  to  be  unsoiled  by  the 
soot  and  grime.  Four  or  five  thousand  work, 
men  are  at  present  employed  in  these  various 
works.  The  unskilled  labor  is  supplied  mainly 
by  foreigners.  Hungarians,  Bohemians  and 
other  Slavs,  but  the  skilled  workers,  w  hich  com 
prise  the  majority  are  chietiy  Americans.    The 


wage  scale  is  unusually  high,  even  the  cheap- 
est laborers  receiving  two  dollars  or  more  a 
day.  while  the  skilled  men  get  from  two  to 
ve  times  this  wage. 

It  was  however  of  the  schools  of  Gary  that  I 
am  to  w  rite,  for,  extraordinary  as  Gary  is  in  her 
origin  and  physical  make-up,  her  schools  are 
more  extraordinary  still.  For  the  past  two 
years,  the  eves  of  the  whole  educational  world 
have  been  turned  upon  this  new-made  town  up 
in  northern  Indiana,  and  nearly  every-body 
who  reads  has  been  aware  that  something  very 
remarkable  has  been  going  on  there. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  with 
my  own  eyes  just  what  this  something  is,  that  I 
recently  devoted  a  portion  of  two  days  to  Gary. 
1  am  going  to  try  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things 
I  saw  and  heard. 

Perhaps  I  should  begin  with  the  remarkable 
man  who  is  back  of  the  Gary  idea— William  A. 
Wirt.  I'nless  you  have  had  a  chance,  occasion- 
ally, to  meet  men  who  have  done  great  things, 
and,  thereby,  have  learned  some  of  their 
"ear  marks,"  you  might  pass  Mr.  Wirt  along 
without  a  second  thought.  He  is  quiet  of 
voice,  simple  of  demeanor,  with  not  a 
shred  of  that  egotism,  so  common  in  small 
men  who  have  won  notriety.  Yon  would  take 
him  for  a  successful  business  man  rather  than  a 
schoolmaster.  It  is  only  when  he  begins  to  talk 
in  that  quiet  tone,  and  with  his  clear,  convincing 
distinctness  about  his  ideas  of  education,  that 
you  commence  to  appreciate  the  soul  that  looks 
through  those  mild  blue  eyes,  and  the  power 
that  lies  behind  that  ample  brow. 

The  first  thing  that  be'-omes  clearly  evident  is 
that  Superintendent  Wirt  is  the  very  furthest 
from  being  a  visionary,  or  even  an  enthusiast. 
He  talks  more  like  an  engineer  than  a  reformer. 
"I  have  not  discovered  anything  new"  he  saitl. 
"I  am  not  even  trying  to  do  anything  new.  The 
school  ought  to  conform  to  the  child's  life,  to 
commingle  naturally,  work,  play  and  study." 
(I  am  quoting  him  from  memory).  "Hitherto 
the  rural  school  has  done  this  better  than  the 
city  school.  The  bevy's  life  carried  responsibil- 
ity and  useful  activities.  This  is  whv  so  many 
of  our  successful  business  men  have  come  from 
the  farm.  It  has  been  found  that  the  city  is  not 
the  best  place  to  raise  a  boy  or  girl.  What  we 
are  after  in  (jary  is  to  give  the  city  raised  child 
as  gootl  a  chance  as  the  farm-raised  child. 

What  are  Supt.  Wirt  and  his  aids  doing  to 
bring  this  ab(»ut?  Let  me  try  to  tell  you,  for  the 
story  is  well  worth  the  telling.  lii  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  general  division  ttf  the  chiUls' school 
time  into  two  parts.  (1)  The  Regular  Work  (2) 
The  Special  Work.  In  the  Regular  Work,  the 
child  is  taught  much  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary 
school  room  classes.  The  Special  Work  in- 
cludes a  great  variety  of  extra  or  non-class-room 
activities.  Among  these  are  the  play  ptriods  on 
the  school  grounds  and  in  the  gymnasiums,  cul- 
tivating garden  plots  (there  are  eight  in  the 
Emerson  School  grounds),  cooking,  tool  work 
of  various  kinds,  domestic  arts,  drawing  and 
sketching,  etc  ,  etc.  The  students  in  this  builil- 
ing  include  all  grades  from  the  kindergarten  up 
to  the  high  school  seniors,  and  in  Ihe  Special 
work  children  of  all  ages  commingle  freely. 

Little  chaps  of  eight  or  ten  will  be  seen  look- 
ing on.  or  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  older  pu- 
pils. Mr.  Wirt  believes  that  the  younger  pupils 
are  greatly  benefitted  by  this  chance  to  mingle 
with  and  participate  in  the  work  and  play  of  the 
older  ones.  The  work  of  the  shops,  is  not  car- 
ried on  by  mere  manual  training  teachers,  but  in 
each  department  are  skilled  workmen,  carpen- 
ters, fiainters,  iron  molders,  electricians,  etc., 
who  are  not  teachers  but  who  are  employed  to 
turn  out  marketable  products.  For  instance,  all 
the  school  furniture,  and  mosl  othei  appliances 
reqiiireil  bv  the  ciiy  schools,  are  made  in  these 
shops  During  the  hours  for  Special  Work,  the 
children  are  allowed  to  visit  these  wotk  shops, 
and  assist  the  trained  mechanics,  or  make  things 
under  their  direction.  Much  of  this  work  may 
correlate  with  the  pupils'  Regular  Work.  Thus, 
in  the  ilraughting  rooms,  the  pupils  make  maps, 
relating  to  their  history  or  geography.  In  the 
carpenter  shop,  I  found  boys  and  girls  working 
on  arithmetical  problems  that  related  to  the 
making  of  tables,  sitlewalks,  fences,  etc.  One 
bright  boy  had  constructed  in  the  cabinet  shop, 
a  fine  model  of  the  Roman  Forum,  about  which 
he  had  been  studying  in  his  history  class.  This 
model  was  several  feet  in  height  and  was  a  really 


workmanlike  job.  There  is  an  up-to-date  job 
printing  office  under  the  charge  of  a  practical 
printer  In  this  print-shop  is  done  all  the  print- 
ng  of  the  Board  rf  Education,  and  of  the 
several  schools,  also  the  printing  of  the  "Emer- 
sonian," the  school  paper.  Much  of  the  work  in 
this  printing  office  is  done  by  the  boys  and 
girls.  This  special  work  in  all  the  shops  is  left 
almost  entirely  to  the  inclination  of  the  pupils. 
Nobody  is  either  compelled  or  restrained. 

One  would  think  that  such  a  school  organiza- 
tion would  be  very  expenst\'e.  and  I  have  heard 
from  these  who  have  heard  something  of  the 
(iary  system  remarks  like  this:  "O,  yes  it  is 
easy  for  a  town  that  is  financed  by  a  big  steel 
corporation  to  do  things  of  this  kind,  but  no  or- 
dinary town  could  afford  it.  This  impression  is 
most  erroneous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Gary 
schools  have  cost  the  taxpayers  much  less  per 
pupil  than  under  the  ordinary  system.  One 
great  saving  has  grown  out  of  the  fact— that,  un- 
der this  "double  system"  of  school  activities, 
school  seating  room  is  required  for  only  one- 
half  the  nuniher  of  pupils  enrolled.  Do 
you  get  the  significance  of  that?  Let  me  help 
you.  It  has  been  found  that  in  the  average  city, 
the  initial  cost  of  school  class-rooms  is  about 
S8000  each,  or,  for  40  pupils,  S200  per  seat. 
Now,  as  in  the  Gary  plan,  where  only  one-half 
tlie  pupils  occupy  seats  at  one  time,  only  half 
the  seating  space  is  retjuired.  That  is,  while 
half  the  school  are  in  their  seats  in  the  class 
rooms,  the  other  half  are  on  the  play-grounds, 
or  in  the  "gym"  or  in  the  rooms  for  Special 
Work.  This  economy  in  seating  space,  much 
more  than  offsets  the  "extras"  required  fof 
e<iuipping  the  shops  and  play  grounds. 

Again,  let  noliody  suppose  for  an  instant  that 
the  cost  of  the  Gary  schools  has  been  borne  by 
the  Steel  Company  or  its  subsidiaries.  For  in- 
stance, the  Gary  Land  Co.  cinrged  the  city 
SSOOO  an  acre  for  the  eight  acres  of  the  Emerson 
school  grounds— just  the  raw  sand  with  no  im- 
provement. On  this  deal,  the  Land  Co.  must 
have  cleaned  up  more  than  400  per  cent  profit! 
Then  the  School  Board  had  to  spend  S3000  per 
acre  more,  to  cover  this  sand  plot  with  the 
coat  of  black  dirt  necessary  to  make  it  fertile, 
(iary  is  a  "high  priced  town."  All  labor  is 
unionized  and  the  wages  are  high.  Bnt  not- 
withstanding this,  the  entire  educational  "plant" 
of  the  city  has  cost  thus  far  considerahlj'  less 
than  S200  per  child,  and  the  schools  have  been 
built  to  accommodate  more  than  double  the 
number  now  in  attendance. 

No,  the  Gary  system  is  .actually  less  expen- 
sive, than  is  the  ordinary  system  of  keep- 
ing the  children  huddled  all  day  in  stuffy  class- 
rooms. That  this  common  sense  plan  of  mixing 
play,  work  and  study,  is  infinitely  superior  to 
the  old  wa?,  will  I  think  be  -evident,  to  anyone 
who  will  visit  Gary  even  for  a  single  day. 

At  present  Gary  still  h.as  to  put  up  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  ol.l  style  ward  school  houses,  th.at 
were  constructed  before  Supt.  Wirt's  ideas  were 
fully  developed.  They  have  just  completed  the 
"Froebel  School"  a  latge  building  on  the  same 
general  plans  as  the  Emerson,  but  with,  of 
course,  some  later  ideas,  for  they  are  learning 
new  ideas  all  the  time  at  Gary.  Eventually,  all 
the  schools  of  the  city  will  be  organized  in  the 
same  way. 

I  may  add  that  there  .are  no  distinctively, 
"high  school"  buildings  in  the  town.  .Ml  grades 
will  be  accommodated  in  each  building  and  this 
is  one  of  the  fine  features  of  the  system. 

In  this  very  "sketchy"  article.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  comment  on  a  tithe  of  the  interesting  and 
inspiring  things  I  saw  at  Gary,  but  perhaps  what 
I  have  written  may  help  to  convince  BUSINESS 
Educator  readers  that  something  new  and 
wonderfully  worth  while,  is  going  on  in  this 
strange  new  Indiana  town.  To  me  it  seems  the 
sanest  and  most  hopeful  educational  experi- 
ment, the  worlil  has  seen  since  the  days  of 
Froebel. 


To  The  Members  of  The  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation. 


When  Bayly  said,  ".\hsence  makes  the  heart 
grow  fonder,"  he  must  have  been  anticipating 
my  experience  of  1013.    You  see  I  have  been  a 
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member  now  of  the  K.  C.  T.  A.  for  about  twelve 
years,  ami  was  never  able  to  get  within  snnshot 
of  the  presidency,  but  at  the  very  first  conven- 
tion that  I  missed,  and  when  I  was  a  thousand 
miles  or  more  away  from  the  base  of  intrigue, 
my  friends,  or  rather  my  enemies,  elected  me  to 
this  exalted  though  burdensome  office.  Now.  I 
must  make  the  best  of  it,  so  with  feelings  of 
trepidation  relieved  by  a  heart  full  of  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  I  am  taking  off  my  metaphor- 
ical coat,  rolling  up  my  sleeves  and  jjitching  in 
to  help  you  make  this  year  a  memorable  one  in 
the  life  of  our  most  worthy  body. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  beseech  you  to  begin 
pouring  in  suggestions  to  my  office  to  be  of 
service  to  your  Executive  Committee  through- 
out this  term  and  particularly  for  the  centraliza- 
tion of  the  year's  thought  and  doings  at  the 
Easter  convention  of  1914.  Depend  on  it 
that  your  ruling  authorities  are  going  to 
give  the  next  convention  a  great  deal  ctf 
thought.  While  they  will  not  strain  for 
novelties  and  innovations,  yet  they  are 
going  to  delve  to  the  very  bottom  of  this 
thing,  and  if  they  can  do  anything  which  has 
not  been  ilone  or  leave  undone  that  which  has 
been  done  in  a  way  that  will  make  for  the  suc- 
cess and  brilliancy  of  the  next  convention,  they 
are  going  to  tlo  it  with  invincible  faith  in  the 
propriety  and  effectiveness  of  their  conclusions. 
In  harmony  with  this  sentiment  from  Lincoln. 
"We  shall  have  heard  and  talked  over  and  con- 
sidered it  until  we  are  now  all  of  the  opinion 
that  we  are  on  the  ground  of  unquestionable 
right.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  the  faith,  to 
remain  steadfast,  and  to  stand  by  our  banners." 

Don't  forget  that  we  are  a  pretty  big  factor  in 
the  commercial  and  school  life  of  our  one  hun- 
dred million  of  population.  During  the  past 
fifty  years,  the  faith  and  courage  and  education- 
al vision  of  the  commercial  teacher  have  made 
others  note  and  emulate  us  as  we  were  blazing 
trails  for  the  guidance  of  posterity,  and  this  we 
can  only  continue  to  do  when  we  appreciate  the 
fact  that  in  a  "multitude  of  counselors  there  is 
safety."  You  and  I  should  feel  proud  that  we 
have  lent,  not  only  our  membership,  but  also 
our  influence  to  the  advancement  of  our  craft 
through  the  organized  force  and  propaganda  of 
the  E.  C.  T.  A.  I  can't  understand  how  any  fel- 
low-worker can  feel  big  enough  to  justify  his 
trying  to  get  along  without  the  co-operation 
and  encouragement  of  the  other  fellow.  As  for 
myself.  I  know  I  can't,  and  thank  goodness,  I 
have  never  trietl.  So  don't  be  satisfied  that  you 
are  within  the  fold  yourself,  but  enlist  in  the 
cause  those  who  are  working  in  the  same  school 
with  you  or  even  with  your  competitor  in  the 
city  or  state  in  which  you  are  thriving. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  in  "union  there  is 
strength,"  and  that  we  can't  hope  to  maintain 
our  dignity  and  usefulness  unless,  like  a  patri- 
otic army,  we  march  in  fearless  and  aggressive 
phalanx  to  battle  down  the  enemies  of  consci- 
entious, honest  and  efficient  public  service. 
We  have  superficiality  and  deception  to  fight  in 
our  own  ranks  just  as  we  have  to  maintain  the 
virtues  these  archfiends  of  every  vocation  sug- 
gest. We  ought  not  let  the  king  on  his  throne 
feel  more  keenly  his  responsibility  or  authority 
than  do  we  commercial  teachers,  and  we  must 
act  as  those  "having  authority."  Then  if  we 
continue  to  make  as  valuable  contribution  to 
the  increasing  and  exacting  demands  of  this  age 
as  we  have  made  for  the  last  half  century,  our 
existence  is  justified,  and  as  self-respecting 
agents  of  good  we  can  look  every  man  in  the 
face  without  cowardice  or  sycophancy.  This 
year  as  never  before  let  us  draw  large  the  circle 
of  our  usefulness,  ami  usefulness  alone  is  the 
one  thing  that  makes  a  man  anil  his  work  a 
strong  and  indispensable  link  in  the  great  ch  tin 
of  human  activity. 

With  an  abundance  of  good  wishes  for  your 
health  and  prosperity,  and  with  the  keenest  ex- 
hilaration in  the  opportunity  of  working  with 
you  shoulder  to  shoulder  this  year  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  profession,  I  remain 

Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 
J.  E.  Gill. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  May  1,  1913. 
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PARTNERSHIP  CHANGED  TO  CORPORATION 

A  partnership  whose  liabilities  are  stated  below  is  converted  into  a  corporation. 
ASSETS 


Real  Estate  and  improvements 

Inventory 

Accounts  receivable 

Cash 


Accounts  payable 

Notes  payable 

Net  assets  represented  by  partners  capital 


04.500.00 
15.500.00 
5.400.00 
2.600.00 


LIABILITIES 


55,300.00 


The  corporation  takes  all  the  assets  except  cash  and  assumes  payment  of  the  accounts  payable, 
but  not  notes  payable 

The  real  estate  and  improvemen's  are  taken  over  at  a  valuation  of  100,000  and  the  goodwill  is 
considered  worth  S20  000.  The  purchase  price  is  to  be  paid  as  follows:  Cash,  $33,100;  Bonds, 
Si50,000.00;  Stock.  S50. 000. 

Re<iuired  the  entries  necessary  to  close  the  books  of  the  partnership  and  open  the  books  of  the 
corporation. 

There  is  a  trick  in  this  problem  for  the  reason  that  the  purchase  price  is  to  be  paid,  although  the 
problem  does  not  state  that  it  was  paid,  nevertheless  the  question  is  a  practical  one  and  the  entries  to 
close  the  books  of  the  partnership  are  as  follows  : 

(1)     Entry  showing  assets  transferred  to  coporation  84.500.00 

Corporation  account  I  venture) 
Real  estate  improvements 
Accounts  receivable 


04.500.00 
15,500.00 
5.400.00 


(2)    Entry  showing  liabilities  assumed  by  Corporation 
Accounts  payable 
Corporation  account  (venture) 

(8)    Entry  recording  consideration  for  transfer  of  plant 
Corporation— account  receivable 
Corporation  account  (venture) 

(4)     Entry  to  show  profit  divisible  on  real  estate  and  goodwill 


7.S00.00 
133.100.00 

55,500.00 


55.500.00 

The  above  are  all  the  entries  necessary  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  question  relating  to  the 
partnerthip  books. 

When  the  partnership  Hrm  receives  the  cash  33,100,  bonds  50,000.  stock  SO.Ooii  from   the  Cor- 
poration the  entry  to  record  would  be  as  follows  : 


Cash 

Bonds 

Stock 

To  corporation- 


33,100.00 
50,000.00 
50  000.00 


133.100.00 


ants  receivable 

Then  the  partnership  will  have  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  notes  payable  and  make  the  entry:  . 

Notes  payable  25.000.00 

Cash        '  2B.000.00 

The  balance  would  represent  the  partners'  account  55,200  and  profit  55,500,  in  all   110,700,  and 
the  do-ling  entry  would  fol'ow: 

Partners  accounts  110,700.00 

Cash 

Bonds 

Stock 
The  entries  cm  the  books  of  the  corporation  would  be  as  follows  : 

(1)  Entry  to  record  assets  purchased  from  vendors 
Real  estate  and  improvements 
Inventory 

Accounts  receivable 
Goodwill 

Partnership  firm  Vendors 

(2)  Entry  to  record  liabilities  assumed 
Partnership  firm  X'endors 

Accounts  payable 
Above  are  all  the  entries  that  are  required  by  the  question 
paid  as  per  agreement,  when  the  entry  would  be  made  as  follows 
Partnership  tirm  Vendors 
Cash 
Bonds 
Capital  stock 


100.000.00 

15.500.00 

5,400.00 

20.000.00 


7,800  00 


10,700  00 
50,000.00 
50.000.00 


140.900.00 


7..S0O.OO 
until  such  time  as  the  vendors  are 


133.100.00 


33  100.00 
50.000.00 
50.000  00 


^2 
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Disposition  of  Profits 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  was  handed  the  Directors  of  Tlie 
Aultnian  Co. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 


Dec.  31,  1912.  ascompared  with  Dec.  31.  1911 


Assets 


Dec.  31,  '12 

50.00 
1,587.90 
3,250.00 
8.200.00 
8  000.00 
20U.0O 
25.000.00 


Dec.  31.  '11 

50.00 

3.840.00 

3.100  00 

800.00 

6.000.00 

200.00 

23,000.00 


28,864.00 
29,864.00 


Cash  in  ofKce 
Cash  in  bank 
Inventory 
Notes  receivable 
Acconuts  receivable 
Insurance 

Plant  (less  depreciation  reserve) 
Total  assets 

Liabilities 

Accounts  payable 
Notes  payable 

Total  liabilities— exclusive  of  capital 
Net  assets 
Represented  by 

Capital  st(tck 

Surplus 

The  Directors  notice  a  profit  of  83,553.90  for  the  year  and  not  understanding  accounts  want  to 
know  what  has  become  of  the  profit,  as  the  cash  on  hand  and  in  bank  is  2,272.10  less  than  one  year 
ago. 

The  bookkeeper  prepared  the  following  statement: 
Increase  in  assets  3.277.90 

Decrease  in  liabilities  276.00  __ 

Pro6t  3,553^90 

This  statement  did  not  satisfy  the  Directors  and  an  Accountant  was  called  in  who  prepared  an 
accounting  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  RESOURCES  DISPOSITION 

The  Aultman  Co.— Year  1912 
Resources 
Net  profit  for  year  3,553.90 

Disposition 

Increase  in  Plant 

Addition  to  store  room 
New  machinery  and  tools 
Increase  in  current  Assets 
Accounts  receivable 
Notes  receivable 
Inventory 
Less  decrease  in  cash 

Net  increase  in  current  assets 
Decrease  in  accounts  payable 

Less  increase  in  notes  payable 
Net  decrease  in  current  liabilities 
Net  increase  in  current  assets  over  current 
Liabilities 

This  statement  is  based  on  the  following  principles  : 

Every  increase  in  an  asset  either  decreases  some  other  asset  or  increases  some  liability,  or  pro- 
duces a  profit. 

Every  decrease  in  an  asset  either  increases  some  other  asset  or  decreases  some  liability  or  re- 
sults in  a  loss. 

Every  increase  in  a  liability  either  decreases  some  other  liability  or  increases  an  asset  or  pro- 
duces a  loss. 

Every  decrease  in  a  liability  either  increases  some  other  liability  or  decreases  an  asset  or  results 
in  a  profit. 


2,000.00 

1,400.00 

150.00 

250.00 
1,750.00 

3.550.00 
2,272.10 

2,000.00 
1.553.90 

1,276.00 
1.000.00 

1.277.90 
276.00 

current 

3,553.90 

A    HOUSE    PARTY    ON    WHEELS. 


The    Teachers'    Spokane    Club    Trip. 


SOUTHERN  TRIP. 

As  you  have  already  been  told,  the  Northern 
wing  of  our  party  Dade  us  good-bye  and  good 
luck  at  Portland  Sunday  evening.  July  21.  We 
were  indeed  sorry  to  part  with  our  pilot  and 
General  New  England  Manager,  Mr.  Gaylord. 
and  his  large  following.  Throughout  the  entire 
three  weeks  which  we  had  been  on  the  road  we 
we  had  all  come  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
the  unfailing  tact  and  wise  generalship  which 
Mr.  (iaylord  had  shown. 

Yes.  they  bade  us  good-bye  and  good  luck, 
but  they  said  good-bye  to  us.  never  expecting, 
If  they  saw  us  at  all  again,  to  see  us  in  tlie  same 
state  of  robust  health;  and  the  wishes  of  good 
luck  were  wishes  which  they  ha^l  no  faith  would 
ever  be  realized.    They   pictured  to  us  all  the 


horrors  we  would  encounter  from  a  southern 
trip  at  that  season.  They  read  us  letters  telling 
of  the  frightful  suffering  one  was  obliged  to 
experience  in  crossing  the  desert,  where  for 
hours  travelers  would  be  confined  to  their 
Derths  from  utter  exhaustion,  and  the  heat  so  in- 
tense that  we  would  imagine  a  hundred  million 
little  red  devils  were  consuming  our  Hesh. 

Yet  in  spile  of  all  these  terrible  warnings  and 
forebodings,  over  half  our  original  party  took 
their  hearts  in  their  hands  and  steadfastly  set 
their  faces  Southward. 

When  we  awoke  Monday  morning  we  were 
surprised  to  experience  none  of  those  discom- 
forts which  we  supposed  were  surely  in  store  for 
us.  All  that  day  we  traveled  via  the  Southern 
Pacific,  through  miles  of  wheat  fields,  minus 
the  wheat.  Some  of  us  strove  to  relieve  the 
sameness  by  a  few  spirited  games  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, (by  the  way.  if  anyone  would  like  to 
know  a  really  first-class  player  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, communicate  with  Mr.  C.  A.  Kaust,  other- 


wise ^nown  as  Foxy  GrandpT,  1024  N  Kobey 
St..  Chicago,  111  )  Well,  these  brown  and  bare 
fields  continued,  broken  only  occasionally  by 
a  glimpse  of  green  which  was  literally  covered 
with  cattle  and  horses. 

As  we  were  about  four  hours  late  leaving 
Portland,  we  were  correspondingly  late  in 
reaching  the  famous  Mt.  Shasta  Springs,  arriv- 
ing there  nearly  midnight,  but  through  the 
kinilly  foresight  of  Mrs.  "^'erex  who  had  tele- 
graphed ahead,  the  Springs  were  kept  lighted 
for  us.  That  night  we  had  the  first  taste  of  dis- 
comfort from  California  climate.  The  day  had 
had  fewer  distractions  for  most  of  us  than  those 
immediately  preceding,  so  when  early  bedtime 
came  most  of  the  party  decided  they  would  re- 
tire, leaving  instructions  with  the  potter  to  call 
them  in  time  to  make  a  sufficiently  hasty 
toilet  to  enable  them  to  go  out  and  view  the 
Springs.  It  was  one  of  those  ideal  nights  to 
sleep  and  after  an  unbroken  ride  all  day.  we 
were  enjoying  our  slumbers  immensely  when 
we  were  aroused.  In  our  half-asleep  condition 
we  dressed,  covering  our  kimonas  with  long 
coats,  etc..  and  hurried  out  to  view  the  famous 
Shasta  Springs  and  taste  of  the  waters.  We 
were  not  told  to  put  on  sweaters  or  fur  coats, 
caps  with  ear  pieces,  mittens  and  overshoes. and 
as  a  result  our  stay  out  at  the  springs  was  very 
short  indeed,  and  we  hustled  in  and  sent  in  a 
hurry  call  for  extra  blankets  for  all  the  berths. 
We  had  encountered  a  little  bit  of  late  October 
right  there  in  California  on  the  twenty-second 
of  July.  Mt.  Shasta  is  a  huge  extinct  volcano, 
rising  nearly  14,500  feet  in  the  air,  with  these 
sulphur  springs  pouring  water  down  over  its 
side.  The  whole  side  of  the  mountain  is  beau- 
tifully lighted  by  electricity,  and  ws  were  all 
glad  to  be  frozen  in  so  good  a  cause,  for  the 
sight  of  those  springs  all  lighted  up  was  one 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Tuesday  about  noon  we  reached  San  Francis- 
co. Arrangements  for  a  sight-seeing  trip  had 
been  previously  made,  and  autos  were  at  the  fer- 
ry to  meet  us.  Those  of  our  party  who  had  vis- 
ited San  Francisco  before  that  day  and  since  the 
big  quake  exclaimed  at  the  great  changes  and 
mprovement  in  the  last  few  years:  but  to  those 
of  us  who  had  not  seen  the  city  as  a  mass  of 
ruins,  the  sight  here  and  there  of  a  great  pile  of 
debris,  roped  off.  and  right  next  to  it  a  fine  bus- 
iness block,  left  an  unpleasant  effect  upon  the 
mind.  It  was  hard  to  appreciate  fully  the  con- 
ditions th.it  were  responsible  for  the  untidy  ap- 
pearance of  the  city.  Golden  Gate  Park  was  all 
that  had  been  pictured  to  us  of  beauty  and  the 
wonder  of  it,  that  only  a  few  short  years  ago, 
it  was  only  a  mass  of  drifting  sand,  seemed  al- 
most ton  great  for  credence.  Truly  California 
must  possess  a  wonderful  climate. 

We  were  driven  over  the  grounds  where  the 
1915  FIxposition  will  be  held,  and  told  of  all 
that  was  being  planned  in  the  way  of  buildings, 
etc.,  and  we  decided  that  1915  would  find  us  all 
back  again  for  the  National  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Federation  meeting  there  at  that  time. 
Tuesday  evening  we  did  Chinatown,  and  found 
nothing  so  very  different  from  the  Chinatowns 
of  our  Eastern  cities. 

I  left  the  party  Wednesday  morning  to  visit  a 
brother,  whom  I  had  never  seen,  and  his  family, 
and  rejoined  the  party  Friday  morning  at  Los 
Angeles.  The  trip  to  Santa  Barbara  I  was 
forced  to  lose. 

The  four  days  we  had  to  spend  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  city  noteil  for  its  palm  and  pepper  trees, 
proved  to  be  all  too  short  to  see  and  enjoy  all 
the  sights  offered  us.  Perhaps  our  party  was 
more  broken  up  here  than  at  another  point  on 
the  trip,  many  of  them  having  relatives  and 
friends  to  visit.  We  managed  to  meet,  however, 
semi-occasionally  at  our  headquarters,  the  Hotel 
Angelus,  and  arrange  for  some  of  the  main 
trips. 

Our  auto  trip  to  Pasadena,  taking  in  the  Alli- 
gator farm,  the  world's  famous  Busche's  Sunken 
Gasdens  (which  cannot  be  described),  the  Caus- 
ton  Ostrich  Farm,  and  the  millionaire  section, 
was  all  wonderfully  interesting. 

The  Baloon  trip.  100  miles  by  trolley,  the  trip 
to  Catalina  Island,  a  forty-five  mile  ride  by 
steamer  on  the  Pacific,  were  all  enjoyed  by  the 
various  members  of  nur  party. 

The  climate  was  all  that  was  beautiful  during 

our  entire  stay  in    Los  Angeles,  hardly  a   mo- 

(Co?ili>ined  oti  page  25). 
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After  having  taught  the  principles 
of  percentage  thoroughly  it  makes 
but  little  difference  which  of  the  suc- 
ceeding subjects,  mentioned  in  the 
outline,  are  next  taken  up.  At  least 
there  is  slight  difference  so  far  as 
presenting  these  subjects  to  a  class 
to  be  found  in  a  commercial  school  is 
concerned,  as  they  have  all  been  over 
these  subjects  at  some  previous  time, 
and  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  them. 

Personally,  I  believe  discounts  fur- 
nish the  better  field  of  work.  The 
teacher  should  draw  a  sharp  line  of 
distinction  between  the  different 
kinds  of  discounts.  What  is  gener- 
ally called  "trade  discount"  should 
be  carefully  explained  to  the  class 
and  the  reasons  why  these  discounts 
are  used  in  business,  as  the  students 
are  apt  to  get  the  opinion  that  trade 
discount  is  not  a  practical  subject. 

This  discount  appears,  as  a  rule, 
where  the  goods,  owing  to  necessity, 
must  be  so'd  largely  by  catalog.  Of- 
ten the  prices  referred  to  before  dis- 
counts are  allowed  are  called  the 
catalogue  prices.  This  term  is  sim- 
ply another  name  for  list  price. 
Where  goods  can  be  sold  by  sample, 
trade  discount  is  seldom  met  with- 
The  method  of  selling  by  sample  is 
employed  largely  in  the  grocery, 
textile,  leather  goods,  drug,  and 
other  kinds  of  business.  On  the 
other  hand  in  such  lines  of  business 
as  machinery,  furniture,  and  plumb- 
ing supplies,  and  others  where  sell- 
ing by  sample  is  out  of  the  question, 
a  catalog  must  be  resorted  to  and 
trade  discount  used.  To  put  out  a 
catalog  will  very  often  cost  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  a  new  catalog 
cannot  be  issued  every  time  a  price 
changes  on  some  article  contained  in 
it.  Therefore,  the  objectionable  fea- 
ture of  publishing  a  new  catalog 
price. 

There  is  also  another  very  good 
reason  why  these  discounts  are  used. 
A  manufacturer  will  send  out  his  cat- 
alog to  the  local  dealer,  who  must 
very  frequently  resort  to  the  catalog 
to  show  the  goods  to  a  prospective 
customer,  and  this  catalog  displays 
the  retail  price,  which  of  course  is 
not  the  price  to  the  local  dealer. 
Now,  the  dealer  must  make  a  profit 
and  it  is  not  advisable  that  the  cus- 
tomer should  know  the  exact  amount 
of  the  dealer's  profit,  therefore  the 
dealer  has  what  is  generally  known 
as  a  discount  sheet,  which  tells  how 
much  discount  is  allowed  to  himself. 
This  discount  is  often  the  dealer's 
profit  as  he  is  not  allowed  to  change 
the  retail  price,  which  is  fixed,  by 
either  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler 
or  jobber. 


After  talking  these  matters  over 
with  a  class,  many  members  will  see 
the  whole  subject  in  a  different  li.ght 
entirely.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  room  in  this  subject  for  "short 
methods"  though  some  text  books 
attempt  it  in  problems  where  two 
successive  discounts  are  allowed. 
Whether  these  so-called  "short 
methods"  are  meritorious;  each 
teacher  will  have  to  decide  according 
to  his  own  better  judgment  without 
being  fascinated  by  the  apparent 
smoothness  with  which  they  operate. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of 
these  methods  do  seem  to  work  well, 
and  yet  on  careful  investigation  will 
not  stand  the  test. 

What  single  discount  is  equal  to  a 
discount  of  25  and  20%?  Now,  let  us 
illustrate  the  point  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  make  above.  Here  we  reason 
as  follows:  100"„=list  price;  100",,— 
25%=75"„;  then  20",;  of  75"„=15",;;  and 
75% — 15"-o=60%_,  the  selling  price. 
The  same  selling  price  can  be  ob- 
tained, evidently,  by  deducting  40",, 
from  the  list  price.  Therefore  we 
would  say  that  the  two  successive 
discounts  of  25%  and  20%  are  equal 
to  the  one  discount  of  40%.  For  a 
bill  clerk,  this  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance as  he  can  save  himself  the  use 
of  several  figures  in  a  day,  by  reduc- 
ing a  series  of  discounts  to  a  single 
discount. 

The  second,  or  so-called  short 
method,  is  to  add  the  successive  dis- 
counts, (25'\,+20"u=45%i;  then  multi- 
ply the  successive  discounts,  (25x20 
=500)  and  divide  this  product  by  100 
(SOO -100=5.)  Then  45"„-5"„  =  40%, 
the  one  discount  equivalent  to  the 
successive  discounts  of  25"u  and  20%. 
This  method  seems  to  work  well  if 
only  integers  are  used,  but  does 
not  work  so  well  if  mixed  num- 
bers are  used  to  express  the 
rates,  e.g.  121%'  and  I63",,'.  Yet  the 
latter  rates  are  frequently  cjuoted  in 
catalogs.  There  is  something  about 
the  last  method  mentioned  that  is 
fascinating  to  nearly  all  students  and 
they  are  apt  to  think  it  really  is  a 
short  method  and  will  try  to  apply  it, 
but  the  rule  is  of  no  benefit  whatever 
when  applied  to  fractional  rates. 
The  result  then  is  this:  If  they  have 
not  been  taught  the  first  method  they 
are  left  with  nothing  that  is  practical 
and  if  tau.ght  both  methods,  neither 
is  well  learned. 

Problems  like  the  following  should 
be  taken  up  and  the  principles  thor- 
oughly illustrated: 

1.  What  profit  is  realized  by  buy- 
ing at  a  discount  of  20'|  from  the  list 
price  and  selling  at  the  list  price? 

2.  What  profit  is  realized  by  buy- 
ing at  a  discount  of  25"t,  from  the  list 
price  and  selling  at  a  discount  of  10% 
from  the  list  price? 


3  What  per  cent  of  profit  must  be 
added  to  the  cost  so  that  25",,  may  be 
deducted  from  the  asking  price  and  a 
profit  of  20",,  still  realized  on  cost? 

4.  What  must  be  asked  for  goods 
costing  $20.00  in  order  that  a  discount 
of  20",j  may  be  allowed  and  a  profit  of 
20"ij  still  maintained? 

These  few  problems  illustrated  the 
principles  found  in  trade  discount 
though  the  form  of  the  problem  may 
vary.  The  class  should  be  drilled 
until  the  problems  are  solved  men- 
tally, with  ease.  Such  questions  are 
frequently  met  with  in  business  and 
very  often  a  business  man  will  ex- 
press surprise  that  a  commercial 
school  graduate  can  not  do  such 
problems  at  all. 

The  second  kind  of  discount  is 
found  under  various  names.  It  is 
sometimes  called  "cash  discount" 
"merchandise discount" or  "discount 
on  sales"  and  "discount  on  pur- 
chases"—the  latter  two  being  sub- 
divisions of  the  first  two,  if  the  first 
two  are  considered  as  being  synono- 
mous.  Since  these  articles  are  to 
deal  entirely  with  arithmetic,  and 
not  bookkeeping,  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  discuss  the  more  appropriate 
name  by  which  these  discounts 
should  be  known,  but  merely  to 
differentiate  discounts  for  arithmeti- 
cal purposes. 

Business  men  never  keep  an  ac- 
count with  "trade  discount"  but  they 
do  keep  an  account,  or  accounts, 
with  discounts  on  sales  and  discount 
on  purchases.  Discounts  reading  as 
follows:  "2=',;  10  da.,  60  da.  net"  10% 
30  da.  4  mo.  net"  or  "5%  10  da.,  2%  30 
da.  4  mo.  net"  etc.  are  those  referred 
to  as  discounts  on  sales  and  pur- 
chases or  discounts  for  cash.  These 
discounts  are  offered  as  inducements 
to  get  cash  from  the  customer,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  customer  is  glad  to 
take  advantage  of  such  discounts,  as 
they  frequently  .give  him  a  better  ba- 
sis of  cost  for  meeting  competition 
in  sales. 

There  are  no  particular  "short 
methods"  in  these  discounts,  but 
time  may  be  saved  on  such  questions 
as  the  following  if  treated  properly; 
A  owes  a  bill  of  $2000  on  which  he  is 
entitled  to  a  discount  of  4%  if  he  pays 
the  bill  in  10  days.  He  agrees  to  pay 
$1500  within  the  ten  days,  if  allowed 
an  equitable  amount  of  discount. 
How  much  credit  should  he  receive 
for  the  payment  for  $1500? 

Of  course  the  $1500  paid  is  only  96% 
of  the  sum  for  which  A  should  re- 
ceive credit.  A  division  by  .96  would 
produce  the  amount  for  which  he 
should  be  credited.  Now  we  may  ob- 
tain this  same  result  as  follows;  \% 
of  1500=60;  4%  of  60=2.40;  4%  of  2.40 
=.0960.  Add  the  three  products  60, 
2.40,  .096  and  we  find  the  discount 
would  be  $62,496  or  $62.50.  A  should 
be  credited  for  $1563.50.  This  method 
applies  to  any  amount,  and  the  im- 
portant things  to  remember  are,  that 
the  discount  should  be  found  upon 
successive  discounts  until  the  result 
is  less  than  one  cent,  and  then  total 
the  discounts  as  in  the  illustration. 

Problems  in  commission  will  gen- 
erally cause  but  little  difficulty  if  the 
students  are  well  drilled  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  percentage  as  pointed  out 
( Concluded  oti  page  26.) 
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Business  English     Suggested  Course. 

The  course  in  business  English,  in 
the  main,  is  considered  as  of  two 
parts  : 

1.  Theoretical; 

2.  Practical  ; 

and  discussion  of  the  matter  present- 
ed under  each  caption  may  aptly  be 
given  in  this  concluding  article  of  the 
series. 

The  component  parts  of  the  missive 
must  at  the  outset  be  enumerated  and 
designated  by  name.  The  appella- 
tions usually  employed  are  : 

1.  Heading  ; 

2.  Introduction  ; 

3.  Salutation  ; 

4.  Body  of  Letter  ; 

5.  Complimentary  Close  ; 

6.  Signature. 

The  theoretical  has  been  stated  first, 
not  because  it  is  the  most  important 
for  the  practical  wrork  gives  opportu- 
nity to  observe  whether  the  theoretic- 
al is  incorporated  and  embodied  in 
the  drill,  but  the  theoretical  takes 
primary  mention  because  as  each 
type  of  letter  is,  in  turn,  considered, 
the  informational  account  of  the  style 
and  factors  to  remember  is  set  forth 
and  after  this  is  argued  and  threshed 
out,  the  members  of  the  class  are  ask- 
ed to  prepare  letters  based  upon  as- 
sumed data  with  the  end  in  view  thai 
what  has  just  gone  before  can  be  put 
to  the  test  of  use. 

The  kinds  of  communications  con- 
sidered in  this  two-fold  way  are  : 
Cablegrams, 
Circular  Letters, 
Form  Letters, 
Information, 
Inquiries, 

Letters  of  Application, 
Letters  of  Introduction, 
Letters  of  Recommendation, 
Letters  other  than  Business — 
^  Condolence, 

Congratulation, 
Informal  Notes, 
Letters  ordering  Goods, 
Making  of  Contract  by  Mail, 
Making  of  Contracts   by  Tele- 
graph, 

Military  Letters, 
Official  Letters, 
Requests  for  Payment, 
Social  Letters, 
Telegrams. 


Each  classification  is  rich  in  its 
possible  yield  of  interesting  and 
amusing  data  which  can  be  readily 
gathered  from  those  naving  an  exper- 
ience in  letter-writing  as  well  as 
drawn  from  one's  own  observation  if 
it  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been 
thrown  intimately  in  contact  with  let- 
ters and  their  writers.  A  fund  of ac 
cumulated  information  goes  far  to 
emphasize  a  given  point.  For  exam- 
ple, in  treating  Requests  for  Payment, 
it  arrests  attention  to  relate  the  occa- 
sional innovation  of  ingenious  collec- 
tors to  intimidate  delinquents  into 
paying  by  sending  statements  in 
large  envelopes  upon  which  are  print- 
ed in  bold  face  type,  covering  prac- 
tically the  entire  reading  surface. 

"EUREKA  COLLECTION  AGENCY 
"WE  COLLECT  BAD  DEBTS." 

the  obvious  purpose  of  which  is  to 
lower  the  addresses  in  the  estimate  of 
the  postman  and  the  neighbors.  Of 
course  when  reported  the  Postoffice 
Department  will  refuse  to  handle 
matter  where  the  name  of  the  collec- 
tion agency  on  the  envelope  exceeds 
the  proper  space  and  size.  Another 
plan,  similar  in  nature,  attempted 
once  in  a  while  through  the  larger 
cities,  is  likewise  frustrated  after  a 
short  life.  It  is  to  have  a  gaudily 
painted  wagon,  with  prominent  let- 
tering designed  to  draw  curiosity- 
seekers,  e.  g. 

"S  FAR  COLLECTION  AGENCY 

We  go  after  the  Bad  Ones 

BEATS  OUR  SPECIALTY." 

This  wagon,  drawn  by  a  spirited 
horse  resplendent  with  white  rings 
and  shining  trappings,  will  stop  in 
front  of  the  home  of  the  alleged  debt- 
or and  one  of  the  two  uniformed  at- 
tendants, with  military  bearing,  upon 
whose  caps  appear  the  words- 

"CoUector  of  Bad  Debts" 
will  alight,  ring  the  bell  and  stand  for 
a  half  hour,  if  necessary,  to  secure  a 
hearing.  Children  will  congregate 
about  such  a  wagon  and  the  neigh- 
bors have  their  attention  attracted  to 
the  assumed  debtor.  All  such  efforts, 
whether  by  mail  or  wagon,  are  now 
looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the  law 
and  prohibited.     The  force  of  the   il- 


lustration serves  better  ihan  a  host 
of  words  to  bar  intimidation  in  writ- 
ing letters  requesting  payment.  So 
anecdotes  and  observations,  in  ad- 
vance of  asking  for  each  variety  of 
letter,  anticipate  possible  errors  and 
minimize  subsequent  correction  of 
copy. 

The  intricate  machinery  which  so 
quickly  transports  communications 
from  place  to  place  should  come  in 
for  several  informational  talks  in 
which  the  evolutionary  development 
from  simple  beginnings  is  shown  and 
how  it  has  gone  on,  step  by  step,  un- 
til it  is  a  question  what  will  be  the 
next  improvement.  The  early  days 
of  the  Railway  Postoffice,  and  the 
pioneer  work  of  George  B.  Arm- 
strong, are  as  fascinating  as  fiction 
but  yet  constitute  an  aspect  of  post- 
al history  which  is  but  typical. 

The  practical  side  of  the  subject  is 
best  treated  by  outlining  assumed 
facts  about  which  core  the  letter  is  to 
be  written  in  accordance  with  good 
business  practice.  This  feature  of  the 
course  may  be  the  homework  or  occa- 
sional class  hours  may  be  set  apart 
for  use  in  preparing  letters.  Alldata 
and  discussion  of  former  hours  are 
to  be  called  into  play  and  the  pitfalls 
avoided  when  writing  the  letters.  One 
hour  per  week  throughout  the  year 
does  not  permit  of  the  same  thorough- 
going treatment  as  a  larger  allotment 
of  time,  nevertheless  by  careful  plan- 
ning the  work  can  be  covered  in  a 
systematic  manner.  These  letters 
should  be  read  by  the  teacher  and  the 
prevailing  mistakes  jotted  down  to  be 
spoken  of  at  the  following  hour.  In- 
dividual peculiarities  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  class  may  be  pointed  out 
to  those  concerned  one  by  one.  Let- 
ters decidedly  faulty  in  view  of  past 
explanations  must  he.  rewritten  and 
the  emphasis  is  all  the  while  placed 
upon  the  thought  that  in  practice 
work  as  in  the  business  world  hasty 
and  careless  communications  multi- 
ply correspondence,  and  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  extra  labor  reverts  to 
and  must  be  borne  by  the  indifferent 
writer.  The  class  is  early  taught  and 
the  precept  driven  home  by  increased 
work  in  cases  of  delinquency  that  the 
part  of  wisdom  is  to  prepare  carefully 
thought  out  and  well  worded  mis- 
sives. 

Those  who  have  been  considerate 
enough  to  read  these  articles  from 
month  to  month  will  re.niember  the 
thought  emphasized  again  and  again 
has  been  that  they  might  only  be  sug- 
gestive and  all  have  been  prepared 
with  an  eye  single  to  that  object.  If 
in  your  valued  judgment,  that  pur- 
pose has  been  attained,  the  writer 
shall  not  feel  his  effort  has  been  in 
vain. 
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If  this  minimum  wage  a.gitation 
which  is  spreading  over  the  country 
becomes  enacted  into  law,  how  will  it 
effect  stenographers  and  typists? 
What  will  become  of  the  long  line  of 
"near  stenographers"  who  are  leav- 
ing the  commercial  schools  daily  all 
over  the  country,  who  can  only  turn 
out  somewhere  around  thirty  letters 
a  day,  requiring  anj'where  from  five 
to  fifteen  minutes  to  write  up  the  dic- 
tation of  a  single  minute?  Is  such  a 
stenographer  worth  eight  or  nine 
dollars  a  week?  Whenever  and 
wherever  such  a  law  goes  into  effect, 
I  predict  there  will  be  more  rejoicing 
among  the  better  class  of  stenog- 
raphers than  among  the  poorer  class, 
for  I  believe  that  many  of  the  latter 
will  be  retired  to  private  life  and 
justly  so,  while  the  demand  for  the 
services  of  the  former  class  will  be 
greater  than  ever  before  and  the  sal- 
ary correspondingly  better. 

In  anticipation  of  a  minimum  wage 
law,  would  it  not  be  a  good  policy  to 
raise  our  standards  of  efficiency  a 
few  points  and  thereby  lessen  the 
number  of  those  who  are  "found 
wanting,"  for  employers  are  not  go- 
ing to  pay  willingly  eight  or  nine  dol- 
lars per  week  for  five  or  six  dollars' 
worth  of  work. 

In  a  letter  received  recently  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  "OrdtT  of  Accur- 
ate Typists,"  the  writer  evidently 
did  not  read  into  my  April  article 
what  I  tried  to  express.    She  says: 

"In  the  article  written  for  the  B.  E. 
for  the  April  issue,  several  of  the 
statements  appeared  to  us  to  be  very 
erroneous.  In  the  first  place  the 
writer  states  that  the  blind  keyboard 
is  a  detriment  rather  than  a  help  be- 
cause it  "weakens  his  moral  char- 
acter." This  is  a  matter  in  which  we 
differ  from  the  author's  views.  We 
believe,  and  from  all  the  data  at  our 
command  we  find,  that  students 
would  rather  have  blind  keyboards 
because  they  say  that  their  concen- 
tration is  broken  into  by  letters  or 
figures  on  the  keys,  with  the  result 
that  much  poorer  work  is  done.  The 
fact  that  a  piano  has  blank  keys  is 
sufficient  to  prove  our  point  that  let- 
ters and  figures  are  a  hinderance  to 
efficient  work  on  the  typewriter." 

With  regard  to  the  first  charge,  I 
fail  to  find  such  a  statement,  and  in 
the  second  case,  the   fact   that   piano 


keys  are  blank  does  not  prove  to  my 
mind  that  letters  are  a  hindrance.  I 
believe  the  typewriter  companies  are 
sufficiently  progressive  so  they  would 
never  put  out  anything  but  blank 
keyboards  if  they  thought  they  were 
retarding  the  efficiency  of  the  users 
of  their  machines.  All  the  leading 
typewriter  companies  are  spending 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  to  promote  efficiency  among 
their  operators.  But  to  let  that  side 
of  it  pass  for  the  moment.  The  ma- 
chines are  made  with  lettered  keys 
unless  otherwise  ordered  specially, 
and  for  that  reason  alone,  I  would 
have  the  pupil  use  lettered  machines 
in  his  daily  practice  and  then  there 
will  be  no  change  for  him  to  experi- 
ence when  he  goes  into  a  business 
office. 

A  second  statement  which  seems 
to  challenge  my  ability  to  express 
myself  clearly. 

"We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
learning  touch  typewriting  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  took  us  more 
than  "a  few  hours  to  learn  the  key- 
board." We  used  the  same  method 
as  have,  practically  all  the  present 
speed  champions  and  demonstrators 
and  we  know  that  our  method  was 
not  at  fault  nor  was  it  lack  of  appli- 
cation on  our  parts  because  the  first 
part  of  the  manual,  supposed  to 
cover  from  two  to  three  months  of  a 
student's  time,  is  all  devoted  to  the 
mastery  of  the  keyboard  by  sec- 
tions." 

Kindly  read  the  paragraph  over 
again  and  I  think  you  will  see  that  a 
distinction  was  intended  to  be  made 
between  "learning  the  keyboard" 
and  "mastering  the  keyboard."  I 
think  almost  anyone  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  position  of  the  keys  can 
be  learned  in  a  very  few  hours  but 
the  application  of  that  knowledge  is 
quite  a  different  matter.  The  real 
matery  of  the  keyboard  is  not  ac- 
complished until  the  operator  has 
reached  the  highest  speed  of  which  a 
machine  is  capable  and  I  believe  this 
is  yet  to  be  done  even  by  the  fastest 
of  the  speed  artists,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  student.  So  that  when  we  speak 
of  the  "mastery  of  the  keyboard"  we 
must  interpret  it  as  being  used  in  the 
comparative  sense  only,  for  we  all 
have  long  roads  to  go  yet,  some 
longer  than  others,  before  we  can  in- 
terpret this  expression  in  a  more 
definite  ^ense. 


Spokane  Club  -Continued  from  page  22 

ment  of  the  time  were  we  uncomfdrtable  with 
wraps  on;  and  yet  I  must  not  forget  to  afUl  that 
it  was  in  Los  Angeles  that  we  encountered  the 
only  "little  red  devils"  which  we  had  been  told 
about,  only  these  were  of  a  different  variety. 
Did  I  say  they  were  red  ?  Excuse  me,  I  don't 
think  anybody  was  able  to  discover  their  color. 
Their  presence  was  felt  rather  than  seen,  antl 
while  I  think  a  hundred  million  would  be  too 
strong  a  statemeiTt.  yet  there  were  times  when 
any  large  statement  would  have  passed  uncon- 
tradicted. If  various  members  pai<l  almost  daily 
visits  to  Long  Beach,  no  one  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  it  was  to  view  the  scenery  alone. 
The  halt  bathing  afforded  us  only  temporary  re- 
lief from  those  little  sand  pests,  and  we  im- 
proved the  opportunity  to  the  utmost.  Talk 
about  the  "skeeters"  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  ! 
They  simply  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
sand  flees  of  Southern  California. 

After  a  two  hours' ride  from  Los  Angeles  we 
came  to  Riverside,  and  our  ilay  here  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  pleasantest  if  not  the  most 
pleasant  we  spent  in  California;  and  this,  too, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  warmest  day 
we  had  experienced.  Mrs  Yerex  had  previous- 
ly arranged  an  auto  trip  which  should  take  us 
out  into  the  heart  of  the  orange-growing  sec- 
tion, over  the  famous  Magnolia  drive,  taking 
in  the  Indian  reservation  school;  but  when  we 
arrived  at  Riverside  immediately  there  boarded 
our  train  a  messenger  offering  us  the  hospitality 
of  The  Glenwood  Mission  Inn.  We  were  glad 
indeed  to  take  an  auto  ride  over  to  the  Inn  and 
spend  the  warm  hours  of  the  day  in  its  lovely 
cool  and  quiet  rooms. 

The  Glenwood  Mission  Inn  was  designed  by 
Krank  A.  Miller,  on  the  plan  of  the  old  mission 
monastery,  and  it  is  built  and  furnished  after 
the  general  style  of  the  mission.  It  combines 
all  the  luxury  and  comforts  of  the  most  modern 
hotel  and  yet  it  is  so  quiet  and  unassuming  that  a 
delicious  sense  of  peace  pervades  the  very  at- 
mosphere of  the  place. 

Between  twelve  and  two  o'clock  an  organ  and 
harp  recital  was  given  in  tne  St.  Cecilia  Room, 
and  later  a  guide  took  us  all  over  the  Inn  show- 
ing us  the  collection  of  old  bells,  some  sixteen- 
hnndred  years  old;  old  pieces  of  pottery,  pew- 
ter, altar  cloths,  tapestries,  etc.,  some  brought 
from  Europe,  but  most  of  tbem  gathered  from 
the  old  Spanish  missions  of  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  .\merica. 

Let  me  give  you  an  Easterner's  impression  of 
California's  Mission  Inn! 

At  Riverside  we  found  our  mission  Tnn 
among  the  trees.  In  its  quaint  architecture  and 
the  spirit  of  its  hospitality  it  represents  the  mis- 
sions of  a  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  a  stamp 
of  individuality,  an  atmosphere  all  its  own,  antl 
no  matter  from  what  far  land  you  come,  you 
feel  that  you  are  in  the  climate  of  home.  No, 
it's  not  in  the  present  style.  If  I  were  saying 
this  of  a  woman,  no  matter  of  what  gooclness  or 
intelligence,  she  could  not  survive  the  shock. 

The  place  is  a  study;  everywhere  we  stumble 
upon  rare  old  bits  of  furniture,  and  works  of  art 
gathered  from  far  off  lands.  The  logs  we  find 
burning  in  the  wide  fireplace  we  find  very  com- 
fortable in  a  country  which,  while  it  has  a  mo- 
nopoly of  sunshine,  is  still  given  to  doing  most 
unusual  things.  The  Dutch  snuggery  where 
the  lire  is  always  cheerful,  with  the  tankards  in 
the  old  brick  chimney-place,  appeals  to  our  fan- 
cy, and  also  the  face  of  the  comfortable  burgher 
with  his  pipe,  in  the  colored  glass  of  the  win- 
dows, the  low  raftered  ceiling  and  the  cushioned 
settees  around  the  walls.  Over  one  entrance  we 
read:  "^'e  canna  be  baith  grand  aiul  comfort- 
able." We  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  some 
old  Knickberhocker  should  drop  in  here  out  of 
Paradise,  he  would  not  wish  to  go  back.  From 
halls  and  corridors  look  down  the  statued  saints, 
patrons  of  virture,  sacrifice  and  hospitality.  Let 
us  hope  they  are  not  without  a  blessing  upon 
the  work  of  these  priests  of  modern  progress, 
our  good  hosts  who  have  budded  their  ideals 
into  these  walls,  making  it  all  a  dream  of  art,  a 
work  of  love,  and  most  essentially  a  home. 

I  must  tell  you  that  when  I  went  to  my  room, 
upon  arriving,  I  found  that  the  door  openeii 
with  an  iron  latch,  letting  me  into  a  quaint  bit 
of  old-timeness-the  bigfi  post  bedstead,  the 
old-fashioned  pictures  on  the  walls,  the  candle- 
( Coticluded  on  page  29. ) 
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Lecture  XXXIII 

ANALYSIS   OF  A  BUSINESS 

In  Section  Eight,  page  201,  of 
"How  To  Do  Business  by  Letter  and 
Advertising,"  we  find  a  study  of  the 
Preliminary  Analysis  of  a  Business. 
The  suggested  steps  are  as  follows: 

1.  Collect  and  study  all  the  printed 
matter  and  advertising  of  that  busi- 
ness. These  are  intended  to  educate 
the  public  on  the  merits  of  that  busi- 
ness, and  they  ought  to  be  your  best  . 
textbook  in  studying  it. 

2.  As  the  minds  of  the  customers 
liave  been  largely  shaped  by  the  ad- 
vertising and  sales  talk  of  competi- 
tors, the  second  step  is  to  go  syste- 
matically about  finding  out  all  about 
the  competition  that  must  be  met,  by 
collecting  and  studying  the  advertis- 
ing matter  of  competitors. 

3.  In  what  points  has  this  business 
a  monopoly  over  all  others? 

4.  Get  a  vivid  image  of  the  typical 
or  average  or  best  customer  of  the 
house  so  in  all  your  actions  you  feel 
as  if  you  were  dealing  with  one  man 
or  woman  whom  you  know  very  well 
indeed. 

5.  What  form  of  appeal  is  most 
successful  with  that  typical  customer 
— how  can  3'ou  best  make  him  see  the 
points  on  which  your  house  has  a 
monopoly? 

Lecture  XXXIV 

AIM    AT    BECOMING    A    MANAGER 

The  persons  who  make  big  money 
are  the  managers  of  businesses.  If 
you  wish  to  make  big  money  in  busi- 
ness you  must  aim  at  becoming  a 
manager  yourself.  How  can  you 
best  succeed  in  that? 

The  answer  is  simple.  Cultivate 
initiative,  help  the  manager,  practice 
on  thinking  the  manager's  thoughts, 
study  the  business  as  he  studies  it, 
identify  yourself  with  his  interests  so 
you  would  care  for  them  in  his  ab- 
sence just  as  you  would  if  you  were 
his  mother,  his  father,  his  wife,  his 
husband  that  is,  just  as  if  you  were 
his  other  self,  without  being  obtru- 
sive, without  interference,  but  always 
"Johnny-on-the-spot"  when  some- 
thing important  needs  to  be  done 
and  no  one  else  seems  likely  to  do  it. 

It  matters  little  whether  you  will 
ever  have  a  chance  to  manage  that 
particular  business  or  not.  Get  to 
the  bottom  of  one  business,  and  you 
have  learned  how  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  all  businesses.    The  practice 


in  thinkin  g  managerial  thoughts 
either  after  a  real  manager  who 
thinks  them  successfully,  or  in  place 
of  a  real  manager  who  cannot  do  ev- 
erything that  might  be  done,  is  the 
only  effective  training  to  become  a 
manager. 

Lecture  XXXV 

THE     ELEMENTS   OF   SUCCESS   IN     BUSI- 
NESS   MANAGEMENT 

Whether  or  not  you  ever  go  into 
business  for  yourself,  it  is  important 
that  you  get  beyond  the  general  man- 
ager to  the  proprietor  or  originator 
of  the  business.  Let  us  take  a  lesson 
on  starting  a  business. 

The  first  consideration  is:  Can  I 
give  people  something  they  really 
need  and  want,  and  give  it  better 
than  any  one  else  in  the  world? 

Unless  people  really  need  what  you 
propose  to  give,  they  will  not  want  it 
long;  and  unless  they  really  want  it, 
it  is  not  for  you  to  say  they  need  it. 

The  initial  step  is  to  test  the  mark- 
et to  see  whether  it  exists  or  not,  and 
do  it  at  the  very  smallest  possible 
cost.  Study  will  enable  you  to  find 
out  how  to  experiment  economically. 

The  second  question  is:  Can  you 
equip  yoursef  to  give  this  thing  you 
know  the  people  want,  or  to  perform 
the  service  they  require?  That  is  a 
question  of  capital,  or  of  the  co-oper- 
ation of  other  people  who  are  in  com- 
manding positions.  Your  first  piece 
of  business  is  to  get  that  capital  or 
persuade  those  commanding  people, 
and  if  you  can't  do  that  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  you  can  reach  the  other  people 
successfully.  Thousands  of  busi- 
nesses have  failed,  and  have  been 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  start,  for 
want  of  sufficient  capital.  The  men 
at  the  head  of  it  dash  on  leaving  an 
enemy  in  the  rear,  or  a  weak  spot 
through  which  the  unexpected  ene- 
my of  hard  times  is  pretty  sure  to 
break  sooner  or  later. 

Examine  the  businesses  you  know 
and  see  if  they  have  any  points  of 
monopoly,  or  are  trying  to  crowd  out 
some  one  just  ahead;  also  if  they 
started  on  a  sound  basis. 

Lecture  XXXVI 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  SUCCESS  TN  BUSI- 
NESS MANAGEMENT — (continued) 
When  a  business  has  been  started 
on  a  vital  need  of  the  people, 
and  has  got  the  backing  it  needs  be- 
fore plunging    ahead,   questions    of 


scientific     management     should     be 
studied. 

The  first  great  question  is.  Does 
this  business  actually  yield  a  profit  ? 
It  has  been  discovered  that  a  large 
proportion  of  actual  businesses  are 
run  at  a  loss  because  the  managers 
have  no  scientific  cost  system,  and 
competition  creates  a  tendency  to 
make  prices  too  low.  No  business 
can  be  on  a  scientific  basis  unless  its 
manager  actually  knows  what  it 
costs  him  to  run  it,  and  doesn't  care- 
lessly overlook  any  items,  such  as 
his  own  time;  or  whether  he  makes 
money  on  one  department  and  loses 
it  on  others.  That  requires  an  effi- 
cient system  of  analysing  costs. 
Many  printers  go  into  bankruptcy 
because  they  forget  some  items  in 
making  their  estimates,  lacking  a 
proper  system  of  checking  all  pos- 
sible items.  Furniture  manufactur- 
ers lose  because  they  have  no  sys- 
tem of  separating  the  cost  of  one  par- 
ticular article  from  all  the  rest,  and 
while  they  make  money  on  some, 
they  lose  more  on  others,  whereas  if 
they  cut  out  those  on  which  they 
were  suffering  loss  they  would  make 
a  handsome  profit. 

Advertising  is  necessary,  but  it  is 
said  75  per  cent  is  wasted  because  the 
advertisers  have  no  scientific  means 
of  knowing  what  each  particular 
form  of  advertising  yields.  Some 
pays  and  some  does  not;  if  they  test- 
ed all  on  the  smallest  possible  scale 
and  knew  they  were  putting  out  none 
which  did  not  pay,  that  enormous 
waste  would  be  largely  eliminated. 
Lecture  XXXVII 

THE    ELEMENTS     OF    SUCCESS    IN    BUSI- 
NESS   MANAGEMENT  (COntiuUed) 

Competition  is  always  forcing 
prices  down.  That  on  which  there  is 
a  monopoly  has  only  the  competition 
of  other  human  wants,  and  if  the 
thing  is  wanted  at  all  it  can  be  sold 
at  a  good  profit.  That  which  is  sup- 
plied equally  well  by  many  can  at 
best  show  but  a  very  small  profit. 

But  even  at  that,  some  may  be 
forced  out  of  business  because  they 
cannot  make  the  article  as  cheaply  as 
a  competitor;  and  others  may  make  a 
fortune  because  they  discover  some 
way  to  reduce  the  cost  below  that  of 
the  average. 

The  larg&st  element  of  cost  in  near- 
ly everything  is  labor.  The  wood  in 
a  table  costs  perhaps  a  dollar,  and 
the  labor  of  making  it  costs  seven  or 
eight  dollars.  That  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  relative  value  of  labor  in  all 
manufacturing.  Usually  the  cost  of 
material  cannot  be  reduced  very 
much;  but  the  cost  of  labor  may  al- 
ways be  reduced  by  the  science  of 
"human  engineering."  Mr.  Gilbreth's 
study  of  how  to  save  the  wasted  mo- 
tions in  bricklaying  and  Mr.  Taylor's 
study  of  the  human  engineering 
problem  of  how  to  load  pig  iron  are 
mere  passing  illustrations  of  the 
enormous  possibilities  of  scientific 
management,  and  how  much  more 
may  be  got  out  of  employees  if  they 
are  handled  rightly. 
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CORPORATIONS. 

A  corporation  is  composed  of  indi- 
vidual members  united  by  virtue  of  a 
grant  or  right  from  the  state,  having 
the  power  of  succession  and  vested 
with  the  capacity  to  act  as  an  indi- 
vidual, particularly  in  the  taking  and 
granting  of  property,  suing  and  be- 
ing sued,  and  the  making  of  con- 
tracts. 

In  most  of  its  relations  it  acts  as  a 
unit  but  in  others,  it  is  considered  as 
an  aggregation  of  persons.  When  it 
keeps  within  the  law  or  its  lawful 
rights  as  granted  under  the  charter, 
it  may  properly  be  considered  as  a 
unit  but  when  it  becomes  a  violator 
of  rights  which  are  punishable  by  im 
prisonment,  then  the  members  com 
posing  the  corporate  body  are  con 
sidered  severally    and  may  be  liable 

The  business  of  a  corporation  mus 
necessarily  be  conducted  by  its 
agents.  The  directors  or  trustees 
are  selected  by  the  stockholders  to 
represent  the  corporation  for  all  pur- 
poses of  dealing  with  others.  The 
directors  in  turn  are  generally  given 
the  power  of  selecting  subordinate 
officials  to  aid  them  in  conducting 
the  affairs,  but  unless  they  have  the 
expressed  or  implied  authority,  they 
cannot  appoint  or  delegate  another 
the  power  to  do  business  requiring 
theexerciseof  discretion  or  judgment 
which  it  is  intended  they  shall  exer- 
cise personally. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  and 
points  of  legal  interest  of  a  corpora- 
ation  are: 

1.  The  treasurer  of  a  corporation 
is  charged  with  the  custody  of  its 
funds.  The  by-laws  usually  outline 
his  duties  and  powers.  He  issues 
payments,  approves  of  settlements, 
issues  stock,  and  guides  the  financial 
administration  of  the  firm,  etc. 

2.  The  president  is  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer.  He  is  given  the  power 
to  direct  the  management  of  the  firm. 
He  may  bind  the  corporation  in  coh- 
tracts  in  reference  to  matters  arising 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  busi- 
ness. In  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent, or  in  case  of  vacancy  in  the 
office,  the  vice-president  may  act  in 
his  stead. 

3.  The  secretary  is  the  servant  of 
the  directors  of  a  corporation.  He  is 
the  proper  person  to  have  custody  of 
and  to  prove  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany.      ' 


4.  The  name  of  a  corporation  may 
be  acquired  by  usage  or  reputation. 
The  right  to  its  exclusive  use  is  pro- 
tected to  the  same  extent,  and  upon 
the  same  principles  that  individuals 
are  protected  in  the  use  of  trade 
marks. 

5.  A  private  corporation  is  a  resi- 
dent, subject,  or  citizen  of  the  state 
in  which  it  is  created,  irrespective  of 
the  residence  of  its  members.  It  can 
have  no  legal  existence  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  that  state,  but  it  may 
act  and  carry  on  business  by  its 
agents  in  other  states  if  its  charter 
permits  and  the  local  laws  do  not  for- 
bid. 

6.  It  cannot  vary  from  the  object 
of  its  creation  and  persons  dealing 
with  the  company  must  take  notice 
whatever  is  contained  in  the  law  of 
its  organization. 

7.  It  has  no  rights  of  property  ex- 
cept such  as  are  derived  from  its 
charter.  It  holds  its  property  only 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created'. 

8.  It  can  make  only  such  contracts 
as  are  allowed  by  the  acts  of  incorpo- 
ration. A  contract  outside  the  object 
of  its  creation  is  void. 

9.  Like  an  individual,  it  may  rati- 
fy the  acts  of  its  agents  done  in  ex- 
cess of  authority. 

10.  Likean  individual,  it  is  liable 
for  every  wrong  it  commits. 

11.  The  liability  of  its  members  is 
limited  to  the  unpaid  subscription. 
No  member  can  lose  more  than  his 
investment  except  where  the  statutes 
make  the  liability  otherwise,  as  in 
national  banks. 

12.  A  member's  right  to  an  inter- 
est in  the  firm  is  evidenced  by  certifi- 
cates of  stock  and  these  shares  may 
be  sold  without  disturbing  the  rights 
of  others  interested  in  the  firm. 

13.  Parties  who  contract  as  a  cor- 
poration, under  a  void  act  of  incor- 
poration, are  liable  as  partners. 

14.  Unless  made  liable  by  its 
charter  or  the  statutes  under  which 
it  is  organized,  its  stockholders  are 
not  personally  liable  for  its  debts. 

15.  The  death  of  the  member  of  a 
firm  does  not  disturb  the  interests  of 
others  interested  in  the  business. 

16.  It  may  sue  in  its  corporate 
name  and  suit  may  be  brought 
against  it  in  its  corporate  name. 

17.  It  may  hold  and  convey  proper- 
ty in  its  corporate  name. 

18.  It  may  make  laws  to  govern 
the  general   affairs  of  the   firm  and 


these  by-laws   are  binding  upon    its 
stockholders. 

19.  Its  right  to  do  business  as  a 
corporation  depends  upon  and  is 
limited  by  a  charter  granted  by  the 
state. 

20.  The  state  may  revoke  the  char- 
ter of  a  corporation  if  the  firm  does 
not  comply  with  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  granted. 

21.  Whether  corporate  profits 
should  be  retained  by  the  corpora- 
tion or  distributed  among  the  stock- 
holders is  a  question  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  directors  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs  as  a  whole;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  fraud  or  bad  faith,  their 
discretion  cannot  be  controlled  by 
the  courts. 

22.  The  liability  of  stockholders 
upon  their  unpaid  subscription  is 
that  of  debtors  to  the  corporation 
and  the  claims  against  them  pass  to 
the  assignee  for  the  benefit  of  all 
creditors. 

23.  The  meetings,  methods  of  call- 
ing meetings,  notices,  etc.,  are  gov- 
erned by  its  by-laws. 

24.  Directors  unless  provided  in 
the  by-laws  are  not  paid  for  their 
services. 

25.  Certificates  of  stock  of  an  in- 
corporated company  issued  in  excess 
of  the  limit  imposed  by  its  charter 
are  void,  and  the  holder  of  them  is 
not  entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  holder 
of  authorized  stock. 

26.  Shares  of  stock  may  be  trans- 
ferred by  means  of  an  assignment 
and  delivery  of  the  certificates. 

27.  A  purchase  of  stock  in  a  corpo- 
ration authorizes  the  vendor  to  cause 
the  transfer  to  be  made  on  the  books 
of  the  company. 


Summer  Courses  in  the   Isaac  Pitman 
man  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing 


In  view  of  the  increasing;  demand  for  compe- 
tent teachers  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Columbia  Uuinersity  is  of- 
fering a  Summer  Course  in  the  above  subjects 
beginning  on  Monday,  July  7,  and  continuing 
for  six  weeks.  Further  particulars  in  regard  to 
this  course  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  Dr. 
James  C.  Egbert.  Director  of  Summer  Sessions, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  A  similar 
course  is  offered  by  Adelphi  College.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  Dr.  .\delbert  Cirant  Fradenburgh.  Adelphi 
College.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

In  the  1913-191-1  annnuncement  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  issued  by  Columbia  I'niversity, 
we  find  the  following  under  the  caption  "Sten- 
ography and  Typewriting":  "\  knowledge  of 
stenography  and  typewriting  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  equipment  of  a  journalist,  and  those 
students  who  do  not  enter  the  school  with  a  fair 
degree  of  proficiency  in  both  will  be  required  to 
.acquire  them  during  the  first  year.  Courses  are 
provided  in  Extension  Teaching.  All  profes- 
sional exercises  in  years  above  the  first  must  be 
submitted  in  typewritten  form.  There  will  be  a 
large  typewriting  room  witli  accommodation 
for  every  student  in  the  new  building."  The 
Isaac  Pitman  system  of  Shorthand  is  used  in  the 
Extension  Teaching  at  Columbia  University. 
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before,  except  those  problems  where 
the  money  in  the  possession  of  the 
agent  is  to  cover  both  the  amount  in- 
vested, at  market  price,  and  all  inci- 
dental costs.  Indeed  commission  is 
not  necessarily  a  percentage  ques- 
tion and  is  so  only  in  certain  cases. 

The  problems  solved  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  usually  cause  more 
trouble  for  the  student  than  any 
other  problem  or  class  of  problems 
in  commission:  How  many  barrels 
of  apples  will  a  dealer  receive  who 
sends  his  agent  $566.39  with  which  to 
purchase  apples  at  $2.50  per  bbl.,  if 
commission  is  2'\,  and  freight  and 
other  charges  amount  to  $56.39? 

In  this  problem  two  methods  can 
be  used:  The  percentage  method 
and  the  cost-unit  method.  The  solu- 
tion by  the  percentage  method  fol- 
lows: $566.39-$56.39'=$510;  $510= 
the  market-cost  of  apples  plus  2%;  if 
100"„=market-cost  and  2%=commis- 
sion,  the  cost  of  buying  the  apples 
therefore  must  be  102%.  102"„=$510; 
1"„=$5;  and  100%'=$500,  therefore 
$500  is  to  be  used  to  purchase  apples 
at  a  market-cost  of  $2.50  per  bbl. 
which  will  produce  200  bbls.  of 
apples. 

Now,  the  cost-unit  method  willtake 
one  bbl.  of  apples  and  determine  its 
cost  so  far  as  possible  and  then  con- 
sider the  other  charges  as  "blanket" 
charges  to  be  deducted  from  the  total 
sum  of  money,  like  the  following  : 
$566.39 -$56.39=$510.  $2.50=market 
cost  of  one  bbl.  of  apples  ;  2%  of  2.50 
=05,  the  commission  on  one  bbl.  of 
apples;  $2.50+$0.05=$2.55,  the  total 
cost  of  one  bbl  of  apples,  so  far  as 
can  be  determined  as  a  unit.  This  is 
a  cost  unit,  then  $510^2.55=200  of 
these  units,  or  200  bbl.  of  apples. 

There  is  also  a  practical  side  to 
these  problems,  in  another  direction, 
which  is  this  :  That  as  a  matter  of 
fact  all  problems  do  not  result  in  in- 
tegers. If  that  is  so,  a  fraction  of  a 
unit  should  never  be  obtained,  but 
rather  the  amount  of  money  remain- 
ing. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
commission  merchant  shipping  216  4-9 
bbls  .  of  apples  or  3450  11-19  lbs.  of 
coffee,  etc.  This  fact  will  also  cause 
the  student  to  use  some  common 
sense  in  determining  what  the  re- 
mainder is.  They  frequently  fail  to 
do  this  because  they  lose  sight  of  the 
decimal  point  and  its  relations  to  a 
decimal  system  of  money.  There  are 
several  text  books  on  Arithmetic  that 
will  include  fractions  in  the  answer 
instead  of  giving  the  answer  in  an 
integer  and  the  remainder  in  money. 
This,  it  would  seem,  is  carrying  out 
the  idea  of  accuracy  with  a  'ven- 
geance. Without  doubt  accuracy  can 
be  taught  better  at  other  places. 

Up  to  this  point,  in  these  articles,  I 
have  refrained  from  discussing  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  bewilder- 
ing subject  in  a  course,   viz.,   the   ta- 


bles of  measurements  and  their  appli- 
cation, yet  there  is  hardly  a  subject 
of  more  importance.  We  find  numer- 
ous special  treatises  on  these  subjects 
in  almost  every  line  of  business.  For 
estimating  lumber,  there  are  tables 
prepared  which  apply  to  all  sizes  and 
descriptions  of  lumber,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest  pieces.  For 
estimating  the  material  required  in 
building  there  are  various  local  cus- 
toms that  nearly  always  affect  the 
methods  of  making  these  calculations 
and  but  very  few  texts  on  arithmetic 
can  be  relied  upon  for  this  special  in- 
formation. There  are  some  standard 
materials  and  some  standard  rules  of 
calculation,  as  where  common  bricks 
are  used  in  building  a  wall  ;  in  esti- 
mating lumber,  not  in  tree  ;  and  in 
paper  hanging.  In  the  last  there  are 
certain  standard  sizes  of  paper  in  use 
mostly  American  products,  and  for 
this  reason  definite  rules  can  be  form- 
ulated. 

As  pointed  out  before,  the  fault  of  a 
great  many  text  books  is  to  give  the 
answer  to  these  problems  in  mixed 
numbers.  Now  a  builder  would  very 
likely  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a  cer- 
tain job  would  require  243873-8  bricks, 
etc.  Of  course,  theoretically,  this  re- 
sult might  not  be  objectionable,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a  com- 
mercial school  is  not  preparing  stu- 
dents in  theory,  but  rather  for  busi- 
ness, which  is  decidedly  practical. 
When  a  young  man  goes  forth  to  a 
business  office  he  is  facing  a  condi- 
tion and  not  a  theory.  While  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  is  not  an  expert 
estimater,  yet  he  should  have  a  fair 
practical  knowledge  that  will  soon  be- 
come of  value  to  him. 

In  all  the  large  cities  are  persons 
who  make  a  specialtv  of  estimating 
material  and  labor  costs  and  receive 
handsome  salaries  for  such  work. 
They  are  experts  and  have  acquired 
a  knowledge,  by  experience,  that  is 
relied  upon  as  much  if  not  more,  than 
the  mathematic  rules  that  have  been 
evolved. 

We  shall  only  discuss  the  rules  ap- 
plying to  the  three  classes  of  material 
mentioned  above,  viz.,  estimating 
common  brick,  lumber  and  wall  pa- 
per. 

The  common  brick  is  generally  8x 
4x2  inches  and  for  a  wall  4  in.  thick, 
seven  bricks  are  required  for  each 
square  foot  of  surface  in  the  wall. 
For  a  wall  8  in.  thick,  the  above  num- 
ber (7)  should  be  doubled,  for  a  wall 
12  in.  thick,  three  times  the  first  num- 
ber (7)  should  be  taken,  etc. 

Now,  to  illustrate,  let  us  suppose 
the  wall  to  be  10  ft.  high,  20  ft.  long 
and  8  in.  (2  bricks)  thick.  10x20  ft. 
will  give  200  square  feet  in  the  surface 
of  the  wall  ;  then  for  each  4  in.  in 
thickness  7  bricks  should  be  allowed  ; 
or  14  bricks  for  each  square  foot. 
14x200=2800.  Thus  we  find  2800  bricks 
to  be  the  number  required.  If  the 
wall  is  12  in.  in  thickness,   21   bricks 


should  be  allowed  for  each  square 
foot  of  surface,  which  would  give  21x 
200,  or  4200  bricks.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  no  allowance  has  been 
made  for  waste  of  material,  which  can- 
not be  prevented,  and  must  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  amount  to  allow  for  waste  is 
not  controlled  by  a  definite,  rule  but 
must  be  determined  after  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  circumstances 
affecting  the  work.  Careless  work- 
men or  careful  workmen,  a  strict  fore- 
man, or  a  lax  foreman,  together  with 
how  well  the  material  is  protected 
from  pilfering,  will  enter  into  the 
amount  to  be  allowed  for  waste. 

In  calculating  lumber  it  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  tables  are  fre- 
quently used,  but  where  access  can 
not  be  had  to  these  tables  it  is  often 
necessary  to  know  a  short  practical 
rule.  The  following  will  answer  this 
purpose  :  Multiply  the  number  of 
pieces  and  dimensions  together  and 
divide  the  product  by  twelve  ;  the  re- 
sult will  be  the  number  of  board  feet, 
estimated  upon  a  thickness  of  one 
inch.  When  the  lumber  is  less  than 
one  inch  thick,  generally  the  amount 
of  board  feet  does  not  change,  e.  g.  a 
board  16ft.x6in.xlin,  would  contain  the 
same  amount  of  board  feet  as  a  board 
16ft.x6in.xiin.  This  is  especially  true 
in  siding,  but  does  not  apply  in  dimen- 
sions like  the  following:  16ft.x4in.x2J 
in.  Here  the  fraction  of  an  inch  is  a 
part  of  the  thickness  and  not  the 
entire  thickness. 

To  find  the  board  feet  in  12pcs.  I6ft. 
x6in.x2in.  This  simple  calculation  is 
sufficient:  12x16x6x2,     or     12x16x6x2= 

12  12 

192.  Therefore,  192  board  feet  is  the 
result.  This  will  apply  in  all  similar 
cases. 

In  calculating  wall  paper  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  get  the  distance  around  the 
room,  in  feet,  and  then  change  this 
measurment  to  linear  yards.  Since 
all  domestic  makes  of  wall  paper  are 
18  in.  in  width  it  is  evident  that  two 
widths  will  cover  a  space  of  one  yard. 
Then  determine  the  number  of  strips 
that  can  be  cut  from  one  roll,  and  di- 
vide the  number  of  strips  required, 
by  the  number  of  strips  obtained 
from  one  roll  of  paper.  The  re- 
sult will  be  the  number  of  rolls  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  walls,  as  there 
should  be  no  allowance  made  for 
openings. 

The  following  problem  illustrates 
the  principles  set  forth  above  : 

How  many  rolls  of  paper  will  be  re- 
quired to  paper  the  walls  of  a  room 
14ft.xl6ft.x9ft.? 

The  distance  around  the  room  is  60 
ft.  or  20  yards.  If  two  strips  of  paper 
are  required  to  cover  one  yard  then 
40  strips  will  be  required.  Now,  since 
rolls  of  paper  are  48  ft.  long,  and  the 
room  is  9  ft.  high,  we  get  the  number 
of  strips,  that  can  be  cut  from  1  roll, 
as  5  (48  ^9).  Fractional  strips  must 
be  omitted.  Then,  8(40  :  5=8)  rolls 
will  be  required  to  cover  the  walls. 
In  this  problem  the  double  roll  (48  ft. 
long)  has  been  used  as  the  standard. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  single  roll  can 
be  purchased  as  well,  but  as  a  rule  it 
is  more  economical  to  use  the  double 
roll  as  more  of  it  can  be  utilized  and 
the  waste  is  not  so  great  as  in  the 
single  or  24  ft.  roll. 
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"light  of  other  days'"  on  the  shelf,  and  the  iron 
chains  among  the  rafters.  But  what!  electric 
lights  flashed  out.  and  lo,  the  click  of  the  tele- 
phone within  the  room  !  From  a  dream  of  the 
past  I  come  suddenly  back  into  the  twentieth 
century,  and  am  wide  awake.  I  take  down  a 
modest  little  card  from  the  wall,  doubtless  hear- 
ing the  rules  of  the  home.  It  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  was  a  message,  a  personal  message  to 
me.  from  a  heathen  philosopher  of  a  far-away 
time.  It  said  :  "These  things  we  learn  to  do  by 
doing  them  :  prayer  by  praying,  love  by  loving, 
forgiveness  by  forgiving."  Oh  Aristotle,  I  had 
waited  long  to  learn  how  to  forgive,  and  how  to 
be  forgiven.  At  once  I  was  back  among  my 
dreams,  surrounded  by  a  moral  atmosphere  of 
care  and  protection. 
Another  message  from  the  walls  : 

"Sleep  sweet  within  this  quiet  room, 

(J.  thou,  whoe'er  thou  art. 
And  let  no  mournful  yesterday 

Disturb  thy  quiet  heart. 
Forget  thyself  and  all  the  world. 
Put  out  each  feverish  light  ; 
The  stars  are  shining  overhead. 
Sleep,  dear  friend,  gooii  night." 
These  twenty  thousand  acres  of  orange  trees 
are  feltilized  by  a  parasite  which  was  found  to 
develop  nitrogen  ;  peas  soaked  in  water  are  in- 
oculated with  this  little  beast,  and  they  till  the 
soil  with  a  vitality   in  which  the  fruit  loves  to 
grow.    The  discoverer  of  this  secret  gave  it  to 
the  orange  growers,  free.     He  might  have  had 
gold  for  it,   but  he  seems  to  have  preferred  a 
higher  reward. 

There  is  a  little  orange  tree  very  big  with  his- 
toric importance  in  front  of  the  campanile  at  the 
Mission  Inn.  It  is  the  progenitor  of  the  naval 
orange  industry  in  Southern  California.  On 
May  7.  1903.  President  Roosevelt,  while  a  guest 
at  the  inn,  replanted  th's  tree  in  its  present 
home. 

"The  two  trees,  of  which  this  is  one,  were 
brought  from  Bahia  in  Brazil  and  sent  to  River- 
side by  the  Agricultural  Department  Washing- 
ton in  1874.  From  these  two  trees,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  budding  into  seeding  stock,  all  of  the 
naval  orange  trees  of  California  have  sprung. 

But  it  is  time  to  go.  (Jne  must  not  hide  too 
long  in  Arcadv.  lest  one  forget  the  way  home. 
Hark!    The  mission  bells! 

"Shepherd,  show  me  how  to  go 

O'er  the  hillside  steep. 
How  to  gather,  how  to  sow. 
How  to  feed  thy  sheep  ! 
I  will  listen  for  thy  voice. 

Lest  my  footsteps  stray, 
I  will  follow  and  rejoice 
All  the  rugged  way." 
We  left  Riverside  that  evening  at  10  o'clock 
and  started  on  our  trip  across  the  desert.  The 
intense  heat  we  had  experienced  in  the  midiile 
of  the  day  served  beautifully  to  recall  to  our 
minds  all  we  had  been  told  earlier  about  cross- 
ing the  tlesert.  but  we  resigned  ourselves  as  best 
we  could  to  thirty-six  hours  of  torture  ;  and  took 
one  long  breath  before  our  car  windows  were 
closed  to  keep  out  the  difling  sand.  No  rain 
had  fallen  on  the  desert  for  over  a  year.  Imag- 
ine our  surprise  when  we  arose  next  morning  to 
find  that  it  had  been  raining  a  greater  part  of  the 
night,  and  the  storm  very  considerably  traveled 
just  ahead  of  us  all  the  next  day.  cooling  the 
air.  and  laying  the  dust.  About  noon  we  came 
upon  signs  of  severe  damage  done  by  the  storm 
and  a  little  later  we  encountered  a  train  which 
was  stalled  on  account  of  a  washout.  This  was 
the  third  time  on  our  entire  trip  that  we  had 
been  held  up  by  a  train  ahead  which  had  en- 
countered all  the  danger.  Truly  our  party  must 
have  have  moved  under  a  lucky  star. 

We  reached  Salt  Lake  the  next  morning  and 
received  a  second  meal  (I  almost  said  taste,  but 
it  was  much  more  than  that)  of  the  hospitality  of 
our  Salt  Lake  friends. 

On  our  arrival  the  following  program  was 
handed  us  and  it  was  carried  out  to  the  fullest 
extent  permitted  by  our  time. 

Special  Service  and  Organ  Recital  at  Taber- 
nacle.    Visit  to  Tabernacle  Square. 

Complimentary  Luncheon  at  Commercial 
Club.  ,  ,     .  „ 

Train  from  Saltair  Depot  to  "Saltair"  on  Great 
Salt  Lake.  Get  your  bathing  suit  at  the  gate 
and  take  a  tloat  in  the  inland  sea.  23  per  cent 
Salt.  Trains  returns  to  Salt  Lake  City  arriving 
4:00  ;  4:45  ;  5:30  and  6:15  p.  m. 


Some  of  the  things  to  see  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Hotel  Utah.  Built  1911,  cost  one  and  three- 
fourths  million.  University  of  Utah.  View  the 
entire  valley  from  here.  Fort  Douglas.  Mor- 
mon Temple.  City  and  County  Building. 
Home  of  Brigham  Young.  Bee  Hive  House. 
Eagle  Gate.  Walker  Bank  Building.  New- 
house  Building.  Boston  Building.  Wasatch 
Range.  Oquirrh  Range.  New  Capital  Building 
in  course  of  construction,  cost  five  millions. 
East  Side  High  School  in  course  of  construction 
cost  ihree-fourths  of  a  million.  State  Prison, 
(in  case  of  necessity  only.) 
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F,  W.  Otterstrom 


Court  Reporter,  Third  Judicial  Court. 

We  left  Salt  Lake  Wednesday  evening  over 
the  D.  &  R.  (i.  The  first  sight  to  greet  our  eyes 
was  the  unique  freak  of  nature  composed  of  two 
huge  pillars  of  rock  which  tower  500  feet  above 
the  river.  The  train  runs  between  them,  and 
formfng  a  natural  gateway  which  guards  the  en- 
trance to  the  Canyon  of  the  Price  River.  Then 
in  order  came  the  Eagle  River  Canyon,  with  its 
miraculous  works  of  nature  :  Tennessee  Pass. 
Mount  Massive,  and  after  a  few  hours'  ride  down 
the  east  slope  of  the  Trans-Continental  Divide 
we  entered  The  Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkansas 
eight  miles  long,  the  most  remarkable  chasm  or 
canyon  in  the  world  through  which  a  railroad 
passes. 

Our  stay  in  other  places  had  been  prolonged 
so  that  we  had  but  a  day  each  for  Colorado 
Springs  and  Denver,  and  we  separated  into 
small  groups  here  to  "do  the  sights"  which  had 
not  been  taken  in  on  the  outw-ard  trip.  Here 
again  we  were  delayed  by  washouts  and  dread- 
ful wrecks  of  trains  aheail  of  us.  but  through  it 
all  our  party  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  exist- 
ence. 

We  were  one  day  late  in  reaching  Chicago, 
but  even  at  that  we  were  able  to  take  in  the 
most  interesting  day  of  the  Bull  Moose  Con- 
vention, 

The  good-byes  which  were  said  in  Chicago 
that  evening  were  with  the  understanding  that 
we  would  all  meet  again  in  1915. 


THE  NATIONAL   COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS'    FEDERATION 
AGAIN. 


"You  look  troubled  ;  you  must  be  the  general 
secretary  of  the  National  Teachers'  Federation." 

He  sat  at  the  table  to  my  right  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  the  other  night. 

"That  extra  plate  of  blue  points  bothers  me. 
I  don't  want  it  to  go  back.  Jim  Kimball  was  to 
be  here  thirty  minutes  ago.  He  promised  me. 
on  his  honor,  he  would  come  down  here  and  tell 
me  one  of  his  latest  jokes  if  I  paid  for  the  din- 
ner. He  must  think  I  am  going  to  embarrass 
him  again  by  throwing  a  baby  suit  at  him  after 
the  dessert.  I  did  that  at  Spokane  last  summer, 
and  Jim  dropped  his  cigar  for  the  first  time  in 
years." 

"Let  me  eat  the  blue  points." 

"No.  If  Jim  doesn't  come.  I'll  send  the  din- 
ner up  to  him  and  he  can  mail  me  the  joke." 

"How's  the  Fed  coming?  I  suppose  you 
won't  let  me  sit  down,  here  unless  I  pay  my 
dues." 

"You  may  occupy  that  chair,  but  don't  touch 
Jim's  oysters.  I'll  be  obliged  to  you  for  your 
dues." 

"You  may  have  the  change  the  waiter  returns 
with." 

"All  right.  Plant  yourself  in  that  chair  and 
tell  me  about  the  Atlantic  City  convention. 
You  look  like  a  fellow  returning," 


•'No,  thanks,    I  followed  you  in  here  because 
I  wanted  to  give  you  some  wholesome  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  improve  your  Federation," 
''(jo  ahead.    We  will  get  on  capitally." 
(Waiter  hands  over  the  change.) 
"Why  don't  you  do  something  anyway?  Why 
don't  you  take  a  hint  from  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Ad  Clubs?    You  can  as  well   as    not. 
They  are  going  to  meet  in  Baltimore  next  sum- 
mer.   The  National  Association  is  composed  of 
the  ad  clubs  of  all  the   prominent  cities,  and  of 
course  every  city  wants  to  outdo  the  others  in 
sending  delegates  with  buttons  and  cash  and 
banners  !    You  know  what  I  mean  !" 

"But  teachers  are  poor " 

"Go  along.  They  have  more  money  in  bank 
than  the  ad  men.  per  capita.  There  are  several 
hundred  commercial  teachers'  associations  in 
the  country,  and  you  can't  make  me  believe  that 
they  couldn't  do  better  teaching  if  they  belong- 
ed to  a  live  national  organization.  I'm  tired 
paying  dues  into  this  h  ed.  and  not  being  with  a 

big  bunch  of  live  wires. " 

"You'll  be  with  a  live  bunch  next  December, 
mark  my  word— High  Brow  Van  says  so!  There 
are  fallow  years  in  everything— we  just  passed 
thru  ours." 

"Put  some  team  spirit  into  the  thing  by  lining 
up  these  associations  and  they'll  be  on  hand 
with  tlieir  delegates,  you  can  bet,  as  they  will 
want  some  of  the  honor  and  the  prizes  you 
know,  and  the  offices  of  course," 

"You  are  robbing  me  of  my  appetite.  W:iit 
till  I  finish." 

"Yes,  I  was  at  Atlantic  City  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  was  going  to  see  you  before 
leaving  for  home  and  now  I  got  you  where  I 
want  you.  I  want  vou  to  promise  me  that  you 
will  get  busy  on  this  suggestion  of  mine  and  in 
a  year  you  can  have  them  all  sitting  up  and  tak- 
ing notice.    You  are  the  man  to  do  it." 

"Well,  I'll  have  to  see  V  an  and  Holm  about 
it  first."  / 

"Hang  it.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  haven't  a  jaw 
bone  of  an  ass  nor  a  Big  Stick  with  me,  but  I 
can  deliver  half  nelsons.  And  you  can  prom- 
ise right  now  to  do  something  or  take  a  thrash- 
ing before  you  get  out  of  here—." 

I  helped  him  on  the  New  York.  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  train  before  I  crawled  in  for  the 
night. 

It  might  not  be  an  impossible  phm  to  offer  a 
money  prize  to  the  one  submitting  at  the  Chi- 
cago meeting  the  best  scheme  for  bringing  the 
district,  state  and  city  organizations  under  the 
Federation,  so  as  to  work  together  more  efl'ect- 
ively.    Your  views  are  solicited. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Holm,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  arrangements,  told  me  that  the  Sherman 
House  at  Chicago  had  been  engaged  as  head- 
quarters for  the  Federation  meetings  in  Decem- 
ber. The  sessions  of  the  Federation  will  be 
held  in  the  convention  rooms  of  the  hotel. 
Chicago  always  has  acquitted  herself  admirably 
as  a  host  and  with  her  fine  experience  in  that 
line  she  can  be  depended  on  to  do  better  next 
December  than  ever  before.  President  Van 
Antwerp,  who  lives  in  Louisville,  writes  that 
the  meeting  will  be  the  most  successful  we  have 
ever  enjoyed,  but  Van  may  be  slightly  preju- 
diced! The  fact  is,  however,  that  many  teach- 
ers are  already  laying  plans  to  spend  that  partic- 
ular week  in  Chicago  whether  there  is  a  con- 
vention there  or  not.  The  tide  of  travel  will  be 
Chicagoward  next  Christmas. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  Fed- 
eration designate  one  of  the  excellent  business 
papers  to  be  known  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
Federation  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  selection 
to  be  made  at  the  next  meeting.  This  sugges- 
ti(m  does  not  come  from  a  publisher,  and  is  en- 
tirely worthy  of  consideration. 

The  General  Secretary  has  moved  to  room 
1213,  1123  Broadway,  New  York,  at  which 
point  he  will  be  gbd  to  receive  your  dues  and 
all  new  memberships.  There  are  so  many  other 
necessary  things  to  be  done  at  the  convention, 
and  if  you  will  send  your  dues  in  now,  and  urge 
others  to  do  the  same,  the  General  Secretary  will 
be  able  to  attend  to  other  matters  at  the  Decem- 
ber meeting.    Will  you  help? 

WALTER  E.  INGERSOLL.  General  Secre- 
tary, Room  1213,  1133  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 
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H.  A.  Kranz,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  begins  work 
May  1st  in  Nichols  Expert  School,  St.  Paul 
Minn.  Mr.  Franz  is  a  fine  penrr.an,  a  thorough 
commercial  teacher,  and  a  fine  man,  and  he 
goes  to  a  fine  school. 

Miss  Blanche  Jackson,  Supervisor  of  Writing, 
Minot,  N.  Dakota,  recently  favored  us  with  a 
budget  of  specimens  of  students'  writing  from 
the  second,  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  indicat- 
ing splendid  instruction  in  writing.  The  work 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  among  the 
best  we  have  received  this  year. 

On  Friday  morning,  April  11th.  Swift  Block, 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  a  large  office  building  in  which 
the  American  Business  College  occupied  the 
entire  fourth  fioor,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  entire  school  equipment,  including  records, 
thirty  typewriters,  adding  machines  and  other 
appliances,  were  destroyed  between  four  and 
six  o'clock  in  tKe  morning. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  the  proprietor,  and  hisefti- 
cient  wife,  lost  no  time  in  securing  other  (juar- 
ters  and  ordering  another  equipment  equally  as 
good  as  the  one  destroyed.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building  had  jnst  been  completed,  but  had  not 
been  furnished  and  as  a  consetiuence.  the 
Board  of  Directors  voted  for  the  use  of  the  Y. 
M.C.  A.  to  the  school  for  temporary  quarters 
until  a  permanent  location  can  be  secured.  By 
Wednesday,  the  lOth,  the  school  was  running 
almost  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  a  new 
equipment  having  been  wired  for  the  same  day 
that  the  fire  occurred. 

Our  sympathy  is  hereby  extended,  and  our 
congratulations  as  well,  for  the  pluck  and  hustle 
demonstrated,  and  our  best  wishes  for  a  still 
larger  school. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Snyder,  of  Nora  Springs,  Iowa,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
El  Dorado,  Kan  ,  High  School. 

F.  A.  Ashley,  of  Temple  College,  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  appointed  as  head  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Everett,  Mass..  High  School,  fol- 
lowing John  H.  Hayward,  for  some  years  with 
thatschool.  C.  A.  Bowman,  of  the  Watertown, 
N.Y.,  High  .School,  who  was  elected  to  this 
same  place  a  few  months  ago,  finally  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Chelsea.  Mass.,  High  School. 

A  new  assistant  shorthand  teacher  in  Link's 
Modern  Business  College,  Boise,  Idaho,  next 
year  will  be  Miss  Amy  Grossnickle.  now  study- 
ing at  the  Normal  School,  Hays.  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Edith  J.  Collins  is  to  teach  commercial 
and  shorthand  work  at  the  Litchfield,  Minn., 
High  School  beginning  in  the  fall. 

Paul  S.  Lomas,  a  very  successful  young  com- 
mercial teacher  during  this  past  year  at  the  Han- 
nibal, Mo.,  High  School,  has  decided  to  leave 
the  teaching  field  at  the  end  of  this  year,  having 
accepted  a  position  as  stenographer  and  private 
secretary  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Missouri  University, 

Michael  W.  Zipoy,  just  now  completing  his 
course   at    University,  N.  Dak.,   Model    High 


School,  is  to  be  the  new  teacher  to  introduce  the 
commercial  course  in  the  Little  Falls,  Minn., 
High  School. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Coppedge.  formerly  with  the  Man- 
kato,  Minn..  Commercial  College,  and  during 
recent  years  with  Link's  Modern  Business  Col- 
lege, Boise,  Idaho,  is  to  teach  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
next  year,  assisting  in  the  management  of  Hen- 
ager's  Business  College. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Winters,  principal  of  Brown's  Bus- 
iness College,  Oalesburg,  111.,  has  been  engaged 
to  begin  in  the  fall  in  the  Capital  City  Commer- 
cial College,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  to  follow  Mr. 
John  Burkman. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Metzler,  now  completing  the  work 
at  Adrian,  Mich.,  College,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  teaching  staff  of  Williams  Business  Col- 
lege. Waukesha.  Wis. 

A  new  assistant  commercial  teacher  in  Goldey 
College.  Wilmington,  Del.,  next  year  will  be 
Harry  M.Clark,  of  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  College. 

Mr.  John  H.  Worden,  of  the  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  High  School,  has  recently  signed  a  contract 
to  act  as  head  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Englewood,  N.  J..  High  School. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Judd.  last  year  with  the  Bridgeport. 
Conn.,  High  School,  has  just  taken  a  position 
with  the  Bennington,  Vt.,  High  School. 

Mr.  Harold  Riggs  is'.ithe  commercial  teacher 
elected  to  the  teaching  staff  of  Utica,  Free  Acad- 
emy, Utica.  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Brown,  of  Fort  Ann.  N.  Y.,  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Gloversville,  N.  Y., 
Business  College. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Keefe.  formerly  with  the  Central 
Falls.  R.  I..  High  School,  is  teaching  in  the 
Revere,  Mass.,  High  School. 

Mr.  Lee  F.Correll,  of  Banks  Business  College, 
Philadelphia,  has  been  elected  as  commercial 
teacher  and  assistant  in  the  Maiden,  Mass.,  High 
School. 

Miss  Lillian  Cole,  now  with  the  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  Business  College,  has  been  appointed  as 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Bus- 
iness Institute. 

Miss  Carrie  L.  Comings,  for  many  years  the 
senior  shorthand  teacher  at  the  Beverly,  Mass, 
High  School,  is  to  be  the  new  head  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio  Y. 
W.C.  A. 

Miss  Bertha  Lewis,  of  the  Warren.  Mass.,  High 
School,  begins  in  the  fall  as  the  Presque  Isle, 
Me..  High  School,  handling  the  commercial 
work  there. 

Mr.  (j.  E.  Uustafson,  who  has  been  with  the 
Inter-State  Business  College,  Reading.  Pa.,  is 
now  connected  with  The  L.  L.  Williams, 
Rochester  Commercial  School.  Rochester.  N' 
Y.  Mr.  Gustafson  is  a  fine  penman  and  a  fine 
man,  and  we  wish  him  success  in  his  new  posi- 
tion. 

M  r.  E.  H .  Fearon,  who  has  for  some  years  been 
connected  with  the  Blair  Business  College,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  is  now  located  in  Pittsburgh  with 
the  Ralston  High  School.  Mr.  Fearon  is  one  o- 
the  finest  men  in  our  profession  and  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  qualified  as  well,  and  we  pre- 


dict for  him  no  ordinary  success  in   his  new  po- 
sition. 

Miss  Frances  M.  Wallace.  Supervisor  of  Wri- 
ting. Auburn.  N.  Y.,  recently  resigned  herposi- 
tion  to  accept  a  position  as  Assistant  Supervisor 
to  Mr.  E.  C.  Mills  in  the  schools  of  Rochester. 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bowser,  of  Plainfield,  N,  J.,  has 
been  selected  as  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Business  College. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Lamb,  of  the  Creston.  Iowa,  Busi- 
ness College,  has  been  employed  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Service  at  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence, 
Kans..  to  teach  commercial  work  in  that  school. 

D.  E.  Lehmer.  a  young  man  who  has  just  en- 
tered the  commercial  teaching  field,  is  handling 
the  commercial  department  at  the  Creek  Co.. 
High  School  Mounds.  Okla. 

Miss  Mabel  Edwards,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has 
been  hired  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  Childs  Bus- 
iness College.  Providence,  R.  I. 

J.  Walter  Ross,  this  year  with  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Commercial  School,  Providence,  R.  1.,  is 
next  year  to  be  one  of  the  teaching  staff  at 
Elliott's  Business  College,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Miss  Ruby  .Snyder  is  teaching  at  the  Pawnee, 
Okla.,  Business  College. 

Monday.  May  12,  N.  L.  Richmond.  Prop,  of 
the  Kankakee.  111..  Business  College,  disposed 
of  his  school  to  the  Brown  Business  College  Co. 
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Pierce  .School,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  recently  pub- 
lished a  booklet  containing  the  portraits  of 
Officers  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  that  insti- 
tution during  the  past  twenty-one  years.  It  is 
handsomely  gotten  up  ami  splentliilly  editeti 
and  printed. 

The  State  Preparatory  School  of  Colorado,  lo- 
cateti  at  Boulder,  issues,  a  splendid  catalog  in 
which  we  find  a  good  commercial  course  out- 
lined. 

A  report  of  the  Washington  Educational  As- 
sociation held  at  Everett,  Wash.,  December 
26-28,  1912,  contains  a  splendid  article  on  "The 
Science  of  Accounts,  Its  Place  and  Educational 
Value."  Ijy  H.  E.  Perrin.  Sunnyside. 

The  Davis- Wagner  Business  College,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  occupied  an  illustrated,  attractive  and 
convincing  full-page  advertisement  in  The  Nor- 
folk Ledger-Dispatch,  April  24. 

Huron  College  publishes  an  attractively  illus- 
trated catalog,  indicating  a  well-attended  and 
progressive  school. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received  from 
the  following:  Butte  Public  Schools,  Silver 
Bow  County,  Montana;  New  Education,  Rog- 
ers, Ohio;  Remington  Typewriter  Company, 
New  York  City;  Henry's  Shorthand  School,  Ot- 
tawa, Ont.;  Western  Business  College,  Moose 
Jaw.  Sask.;  Long  Island  Business  College, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  Chicago.  III..  Business  Col- 
lege; Simmons  College.  Boston.  Mass.;  The 
Franklin  Company,  Chicago;  Mann's  Choice, 
Pa..  Normal  .School;  Polytechnic  Business  Col- 
lege, Richmond,  Cal. 


WATCH    THE    B.    E.    FOR    THE    COMING    YEAR 
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What  Are  You 
Going  To  Do? 

CHAS.  T.  CKAOIN, 

Molyoke,  Mass.. 
Thompson's  Business 


His  Own  Boss. 

The  old  Bryant  &  StrattoD  chain  of  business 
collegre:^  has  long  since  ceasetl  to  exist,  althoug:h 
several  excellent  schools  still  retain  the  name. 
The  chain  was  orsantzed  by  Dr.  Bryant,  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  H.  D.  Stratton.  Dr.  Bryant,  I 
presume  had  some  money,  and  Stratton  was  a 
magniticent  organizer.  He  had  great  executive 
ability,  and  knew  how  to  get  public  support  and 
manage  his  chain  of  schools  in  a  manner  which 
made  them  successful  business  enterprises.  At 
the  head  of  each  was  placed  a  man  noted  for  his 
ability  in  penmanship.  It  was  the  day  of  flour- 
ishing eagles,  and  bounding  stags  and  elaborate 
creations. 

The  principal  of  the  school  must  be  able  to 
produce  these  monstrosities  and  to  execute  the 
florid  penmanship  which  was  then  considered 
high  art.  They  had  a  chain  of  colleges  extend- 
ing from  Portland,  Me.,  in  the  east.  New  Or- 
leans in  the  south,  and,  San  Francisco  in  the 
west. 

S.S.  Packard  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  New 
York  school  wrote  most  of  the  text  books  used 
by  the  chain  of  colleges.  They  were  good  books 
too.  for  Packard  was  a  man  of  real  ability  and 
nobody  knew  it  any  better  than  Packard 
and  he  liked  to  talk  about  "The  Packaril 
?IctIiofi"  of  business  instruction  which 
was  not  any  different  from  anybody's  meth- 
od so  far  as  I  could  see.  It  was  to  the 
Bryant  &  Stratton  College,  located  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  then  a  thriving  manufactur- 
ing city  of  25000  inhabitants,  that  I  first  came  to 
teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  I  was  a  long 
jointed,  slim  youth,  painfully  conscious  of  my 
hands  and  feet,  and  fresh  from  the  country. 
There  was  hayseed  in  my  hair  and  I  was  as 
green  as  the  grass  that  grew  in  New  Hampshire 
meadows.  I  had  worked  like  everything  to  get 
some  kind  of  an  education,  and  was.  what  I  sup- 
pose might  be  called,  a  good  scholar,  and  I  had 
some  ideas  of  my  own  about  teaching.  It  was 
fortunate  I  had  for  principal  and  proprietor  of 
the  B.  &  S.  B.C.  did  not  bother  himself  about 
the  instruction  of  the  pupils  who  paid  their  S25 
for  three  months'  tuition.  ( jeo.  A.  Gaskell  had 
been  put  in  charge  of  the  school  by  Stratton 
when  it  was  made  one  of  the  chain  of  B.  &  S. 
colleges.  Gaskell  was  a  superb  penman  and  a 
man  of  much  business  ability  and  reasonably 
well  educated.  He  had  made  so  much  more 
money  out  of  his  compendium  than  he  could 
make  out  of  the  school  that  he  had  lost  interest, 
in  the  latter,  if  he  ever  had  any,  and  conducted  it 
in  a  very  perfunctory  manner.  The  principle 
thing  that  interested  him  was  the  getting  of  the 
825  out  of  the  young  men  or  women  who  came 
there  for  business  education.  He  was  an  artist 
in  that  direction,  and  no  "dip"  that  worked  the 
mob  on  the  street  cars  or  at  country  fairs  could 
extricate  money  more  artistically,  and  with 
greater  dispatch  than  G.  A.  (j.  He  did  it  neatly 
too,  a  young  man  would  come  in  there  not  fully 
determined  to  attend  and  with  a  fixed  deter- 
mination 2io<  to  pay  any  money  until  he  saw 
how  he  was  going  to  like  it.  In  10  minutes 
Gaskell  would  leave  him  penniless,  and  grasp- 
ing for  breath,  and  the  fellow  would  not  realize 
that  his  money  had  been  separated  from  him  in 
any  way  except  his  own  determination  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

The  school  was  not  large  when  I  arrived  and 
it  never  became  large  while  I  stayed  there  but 
the  students  did  get  the  best  that  was  in  me.  I 
was  green,  and  I  didno  t  know  a  whole  lot  of 
things,  but  I  was  conscientious  and  I  gave  them 
the  best  I  had  and  also  all  the  enthusiasm  I 
could  put  into  the  work  under  the  depressing 
circumstances  of  a  principal  who  did  not  care, 
and  the  salary  which  was  anything  but  princely. 


I  always  worked  just  as  well  though  when  I  go; 
poor  pay  as  when  I  got  good  pay  and  anybody 
who  likes  his  work  will  do  so.  Manchester  was 
a  central  point.  Gaskell  was  extremely  well 
advertised  as  a  penman  through  his  compen- 
dium, which  was  really  a  rather  superior  set 
of  copies.  I  don't  believe  any  better  specimen 
of  ofT  hand  flourishing  has  been  produced  by 
anybody  than  the  bird  on  a  nest  which  made 
the  central  feature  of  the  large  sheet  which  ac- 
companied the  compendium.  Possibly  Bill 
Dennis,  the  brilliant  otf  hand  artist  of  Brooklyn 
could  beat  it.  Bill  was  one  of  Gaskell's  favorite 
pupils,  and  he  has  reached  a  much  higher  point 
of  excellence  than  Gaskell  ever  ilid.  "There 
were  other  tine  penmen  there  to  get  inspiration 
from  the  master.  They  did  not  get  much  ex- 
cept an  occasional  look  at  their  work,  and  per- 
haps a  word  or  two  of  praise  or  criticism.  He 
never  bothered  himself  much  about  the  young 
men  who  were  laboriously  putting  in  10  to  12 
hours  a  day  spilling  ink  and  trying  to  reach  the 
same  degree  of  excellence  that  Gaskell  could 
when  he  chose.  There  were  no  business 
schools  in  our  vicinity,  no  commercial  courses 
in  the  high  school  at  that  time  and  boys  came 
from  the  farms  and  country  villages  100  miles  to 
the  northward. in  considerable  number.  Among 
them  was  the  subject  of  my  sketch,  Bill  Carey. 

THE  MAN  FROM  CANADA 
Carey  came  from  just  over  the  line  in  Canada. 
Of  English  parentage  ;  handsome  in  a  dark 
swarthy  style  ;  hair  as  black  as  ink  ;  eves  deep 
brown,  bold  eyes  they  were  too  and  quick  to 
catch  any  glimpses  of  female  beauty.  The 
girls  were  quick  to  appreciate  Bill  *and  Bill  re- 
sponded nobly,  for  girls  were  his  strong  point. 
Intellectually  Bill  was  not  a  giant  ;  what  he  did 
not  know  woultl  have  filled  a  large  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  volume,  but  what  he  lacked  in 
knowlenge  he  more  than  made  up  in  self  con- 
fidence and  was  never  troubled  by  any  .fears  of 
future  failure.  He  wallowed  through  our  course 
in  bookkeeping  after  a  fashion  and  a  pretty 
crude  fashion  it  was.  His  books  were  anything 
but  business-like  in  appearance  and  he  borrow- 
ed half  the  work  from  other  and  brighter  stu- 
dents. He  always  seemed  to  have  money 
enough  and  I  suspect  that  the  young  men  of 
Manchester,  with  sporting  tendencies,  contrib- 
uted somewhat  to  the  expenses  of  Bill's. busi- 
ness course  for  he  certainly  played  a  remarkable 
game  of  poker  and  seldom  came  out  a  loser. 
Some  of  those  countrymen  from  the  Canadas 
play  a  very  sharp  game.  It  is  not  entirely  a 
game  of  chance  with  them  either,  rather  a 
game  of  skill  and  the  way  Bill  could  manipu- 
late a  pack  of  cards  and  deal  himself  an  exceed- 
ingly good  hand  was  little  short  of  marvelous. 
He  drank  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  hurt  him 
much,  certainly  not  enough  to  interfere  with  his 
skill  with  the  pasteboards. 

I  used  to  talk  with  Bill  occasionally  for  he  was 
on  the  whole  a  likable  fellow,  very  hot  temper- 
ed and  impulsive.  He  occasionally  gave  way 
to  furious  fits  of  temper  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
control  him  on  such  occasions,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  impulsively  generous  when  the 
spirit  moved  him  and  was  generally  liked  by 
men  and  more  liked  by  women. 

HIS  OWN  BOSS. 

I  said  to  him  one  day,  "Where  are  you  going 
to  work  when  you  get  through  with  your  busi- 
ness course  Bill?"  "Ain't  going  to  work  any- 
where," was  the  answer.  "No,  I  dont  mean 
that  exactly"  he  added,  "but  I  am  not  going  to 
work  for  anybody,  never,  I  am  going  to  be 
nij'  own  boss  if  I  don't  have  anything  more 
than  a  peanut  stand,  I  won't  work  for  anybody. 
I  could  not  for  the  first  time  they  told  me  to 
do  anything  I  didn't  want  to  I  would  tell  him 
to  go  to— and  he  mentioned  a  place  considerably 
warmer  than  Manchester. 

BEGINNING  BUSINESS 

Well,  Bill  finished  his  course,  and  the  next  I 
heard  of  him,  he  was  running  a  livery  stable 
over  on  the  West  Side.  In  some  way  or  other,  I 
don't  know  how,  he  had  got  together  two  or 
three  cheap  horses  and  carriages  and  was  trad- 
ing horses  and  letting  them  to  the  young  men 
about  town,  who  liked  to  take  a  drive  Sundays 
and  evenings.  Soon  Bill  branched  out  to  sell- 
ing horses,  and  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
think  that  those  horses  came  over  the  border 
from  Canada  by  the  "Red  Lane,"  that  is  to  say. 


they  came  over  by  some  obscure  cattle  trail  and 
did  not  pay  any  duty  to  the  United  States  cus- 
toms officers.  But  the  business  did  not  pay. 
Bill  become  a  marked  man  for  the  custom  offi- 
cials and  Ihey  followed  him  up  so  closely  that 
there  wasn't  any  money  in  bringing  horses 
across  the  line  and  then  he  found  that  the 
young  men  who  hired  his  horses  were  perfectly 
willing  to  be  trusted,  and  Bill  could  not  refuse 
credit.  That  was  a  weakness  of  his  all  through 
his  life.  If  anybody  wanted  to  buy  anything 
and  Bill  had  it  to  sell,  he  could  have  it  whether 
his  credit  was  good  or  bad,  and  a  man  who  does 
business  on  that  plan  must  have  a  fine  profit  to 
make  up  for  his  losses. 

THE  BEGINNING   OF  SUCCESS 

At  that  time.the  knit  goods  industry  in  America 
was  beginning  to  assume  importance.  Walter 
Aiken,  Franklin,  N.  H.,  had  invented  a  knitting 
machine  which  would  knit  a  tubular  web  with 
great  speed  and  this  web  could  be  cut  up  into 
stockings,  the  heel  knitted  in  and  the  toe  knit- 
ted on,  producing  a  very  good  stocking  at  a 
very  low  price.  Aiken  sold  his  machine  for 
8500.  Thev  can  be  purchased  now  for  830. 
This  knitting  machine  required  a  special  kind 
of  needle.  It  looked  like  a  fish  hook,  and  had  a 
latch  which  closed  about  the  yarn  and  brought 
it  into  place.  They  call  them  latch  needles  and 
they  sold  them  for  850  or  860  a  thousand  and 
now  you  can  buy  better  for  85  or  80  a  thousand, 
so  you  see  the  profit  was  extremely  good,  and  it 
did  not  take  much  machinery  to  make  them. 

The  next  thing  I  knew.  Bill  Carey  was  ma- 
king needles  over  the  border  in  Canada.  Those 
needles  did  not  occupy  much  space.  A  man 
could  put  10,000  of  them  in  his  overcoat  pocket 
easily,  and  soon  those  Canadian  needles,  which 
had  no  sale  in  Canada,  began  to  come  over  the 
line  without  paying  a  cent  of  duty  to  the  United 
States  custom  house  officials.  They  were  sold 
to  the  men  who  used  that  kind  of  needle  for 
about  two-thirds  the  price  of  the  patented 
America  n  needles  and  at  840  a  thousand  there 
was  an  extremely  good  profit  on  them,  and  Bill 
kept  his  brother  and  two  or  three  cousins  over 
the  Canada  line  pretty  constantly  occupied  ma- 
king them  while  he  attended  to  the  selling.  The 
same  weakness  he  had  shown  in  the  livery  bus- 
ness,  however,  interfered  considerably  with  his 
profits  in  this  line,  and  finally  it  began  to  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  them  over  without  inter- 
ference. I  saw  him  once  at  Concord  where  he  had 
been  held  up  for  several  thousand  needles  in  his 
possession  and  it  looked  as  if  Bill  might  see  the 
inside  of  the  big  stone  building  belonging  to 
the  state  of  N.  H.,  but  he  managed  to  pull  out  of 
it  with  no  greater  loss  than  the  needles,  which 
were  seized.  He  said  to  me,  "There  is  mighty 
good  money  in  this  business,  and  I  wish  I 
could  make  the  needles  here.  I  have  a  good  no- 
tion to  do  it.  I  don't  believe  Aiken's  patent  is 
good  for  anything,  and  I  am  just  fool  enough 
to  think  I  can  start  a  shop  right  here  in  Man- 
chester, and  he  would  not  dare  to  touch  me  for 
he  knows  that  his  patent  won't  hold." 

SOME  DELUSIONS  ABOUT    PATENTS 

You  know  Uncle  Sam  will  give  you  a  patent 
for  most  anything.  Of  course,  if  the  patent  ex- 
aminers see  that  it  is  something  that  has  already 
been  patented,  they  will  refuse  a  patent,  but 
they  will  not  go  into  any  very  extensive  in- 
quiry about  the  matter  and  so  hundreds  of 
patents  are  issued  that  are  not  worth  the  paper 
they  are  written  on,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  device  has  already  been  patented  in  some 
other  form.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  true 
with  the  latch  needles  which  Aiken  had  patent- 
ed. At  any  rate  the  next  thing  I  knew  Bill 
Carey  was  making  latch  needles  in  a  little  room 
down  on  Mechanics'  Row,  and  selling  them 
quietly  too,  without  any  concealment  to  the 
knit  goods  trade,  at  about  two-thirds  the  price 
Aiken  asked  for  the  same  thing. 

Of  course  this  was  an  infringement  on  the 
Aiken  patent,  and  Aiken  was  not  a  man  to  sub- 
mit quietly  to  anything  of  this  kind  and  so,  one 
day  he  jumped  in  and  closed  Carey's  shop, 
bringing  suit  for  $50,000  damages.  Now,  there 
are  very  few  people  who  understand  the  truth 
of  the  matter  about  patents.  It  is  the  general 
impression,  thet  if  a  man  gets  a  patent  on  any- 
thing of  value  that  he  has  a  fortune.  This  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  very 
few  men  who  get  patents  realize  much  out  of 
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them,  for  there  are  twc)  classes  of  robbers  who 
are  prompt  to  steal  the  patent  and  they  are 
about  equally  tlangerous.  The  first  is  the  big 
companies  with  money— they  calmly  g:o  ahead 
and  manufacture  a  patented  article  regardless 
of  the  rights  of  the  patentee.  He  brings  suit 
against  them  and  they  put  up  a  bond  of  $100,000 
that  they  will  be  respt  nsible  for  any  damages 
and  then  the  case  drags  and  drags  and  drags  in 
thecourls.  If,  finally,  the  courts  give  the  pat- 
entee damages,  they  take  an  appeal  and  finally, 
after  dragging  along  several  years  the  poor 
devil  of  a  patentee  either  dies  of  starvation  and 
disappointment  or  sells  his  patent  for  what  the 
big  company  chooses  to  give  him.  That  is  one 
style  of  patent  thief,  the  other  is  even  more 
dangerous.  He  is  the  party  who  isn't  worth  a 
dollar,  but  he  goes  ahead  and  makes  the  patent- 
ed article  just  the  same.  If  you  sue  him,  it  takes 
the  same  long  course  of  legal  proceeding  and 
he  hasn't  got  a  cent  even  if  you  recover  a  mil- 
lion dollars  damages.  In  this  class  was  Bill 
Carey.  Bill  ditln't  have  a  cent,  never  had,  was 
always  broke,  but  he  had  gathered  around  him  a 
few  relatives  who  did  the  work  in  his  little  shop 
and  got  their  pay  when  they  could.  He  owed 
all  of  them  and  his  machinery  wasn't  worth  a 
thousand  dollars,  all  told,  for  the  work  was  near- 
ly all  done  by  hand,  so,  when  .-\iken.  closed  him 
up  Carey  managed  to  get  somebody  to  go 
bonds  f(tr  him,  and  kept  on  making  the  needles 
just  the  same.  Aiken  was  a  big  hearted,  hot 
tempered,  generous  kind  of  a  man  and,  person- 
ally he  liked  Carey,  who  with  all  his  faults  wasa 
lovable  kin<l  of  a  fellow.  You  couldn't  help 
liking  him.  Besides  Aiken  had  a  big  business 
of  his  ow'n,  making  his  machines,  which  cost 
him  3-50  and  sold  for  S500.  besicles  he  had  start- 
a  knitting  factory  and  was  making  fine  knit 
goods  at  a  big  profit  ami  the  needle  business 
was  only  a  small  side  issue  to  Aiken  and  so,  one 
day,  after  the  case  had  dragged  along  a  few 
months,  he  came  to  Carey's  shop  and  said, 
"Here  take  it.  take  the  blank  needles  business 
and  go  to  blank  with  it.  1  will  sell  you  my  ma- 
chinery. You  can  pay  for  it  when  you  get 
ready  and  go  ahead  an<l  make  the  needles,  I 
don't  care  anything  about  the  business  any- 
way." And  so  the  suit  was  discharged  and 
Carey  began  for  himself.  He  was  what  he  had 
always  declared  he'd  be,  his  own  boss.  At  first 
Aiken  had  offereti  him  a  liberal  salary  to  go  up 
there  and  take  charge  of  his  needle  business, 
but  Carey  scornfully  refused  the  ofler,  he  had 
always  said  he  would  never  work  for  anybody 
else  and  he  wasn't  now  going  to  begin. 

A  HARD  STRUGGLE  tOR  THE  BOSS 

For  the  next  five  years,  it  was  a  hard  struggle 
for  Bill  Carey.  The  needle  business  was  widely 
scattered  over  the  country.  The  profits  were 
large.  They  sold  for  SI 5  to  830  a  thousand  and 
cost  less  than  S5  a  thousand  to  make,  so  there 
was  a  good  margin,  but  Bill  never  refused  an 
order  if  he  could  tinil  the  place  on  the  map  where 
the  order  came  from.  He  would  send  the  goods 
and  trust  to  Providence  to  get  his  pay.  That  is 
not  a  method  of  business  to  be  commended, 
even  if  profits  are  large,  for  it  gets  a  person  into 
the  habit  of  thinking  that  he  is  maki?ig  big 
money  when  he  isn't,  antl  Carey's  books  were 
soon  full  of  names  of  parties  who,  when  they 
got  a  statement  of  account  would  throw  the 
statement  into  the  waste  basket  and  wait  for  an- 
other, Carey  didn't  keep  a  bookkeeper.  He 
tried  to  keep  a  record!  of  his  sales  and  how  much 
people  owed  him,  but  it  was  very  poor  book- 
keeping. 

TAKING   A   GOOD   PARTNER 

.\ndthen  Bill  dida  wise  thing.  Healwayswasa 
great  ladies  man,  anil  it  didn't  make  much  dif- 
ference what  kind  of  a  woman  it  was  either. 
Most  anything  that  wore  petticoats,  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  80  received  his  attention,  but 
Harriet,  the  girl  he  finally  married,  was  a  young 
woman  of  very  good  abilities  and  a  tireless 
worker  in  his  shop.  She  liked  him  and  she  saw 
possibilities  in  the  business  which  induced  her 
to  gather  Bill  in  and  lead  him  like  a  lamb  to  the 
altar.  At  any  rate  they  married  antl  she  begun 
to  look  after  the  business,  but  it  was  discourag- 
ing. He  owed  his  help  a  large  amount,  some  of 
I  hem  had  never  had  a  settlement  and  were  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  behind.  They  got  $.5  and  810 
when  they  could  and  as  most  of  them  were  rela- 
tives or  personal  friends  thev  didn't  get  it  when 
Bill  could  use  the  money  for  anything  else,  and 


he  generally  could.  He  was  )ust  machinist 
enough  to  think  that  he  knew  something  about 
machinery  and  was  constantly  trying  to  invent 
machines  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  knew  just  about  enough 
aljout  machinery  to  drive  a  nail,  not  much  more. 
He  would  get  crazy  ideas  into  his  head  and 
spend  hundred  and  sometimes  thousands  of  dol- 
lars trying  to  develop  them  and  there  were  al- 
ways enough  machinists  to  encourage  him  in 
his  folly.  Things  were  indeed  at  a  low  ebb 
when  Bill  Carey  in  a  spasm  of  intelligence 
come  up  to  the  B.  &  S.  B.  C.  and  hired  Frank 
Donavan,  a  young  teacher,  to  act  as  his  book- 
keeper. Donavan  had  been  in  the  school  a 
couple  of  years,  but  had  been  hired  as  I  was,  at 
a  low  salary,  by  Gaskell  as  I  left  him,  and  like 
myself  he  was  soon  satisfied  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  remaining  with  the  ec- 
centric individual  whose  occasional  sprees  and 
entire  disregard  for  the  school  made  the  work  of 
a  teacher  most  discouraging,  so  Donavan  snap- 
ped at  the  offer  of  $13  a  week,  with  81.5  in  the 
near  future  if  he  made  good,  and  went  with 
Carey  to  act  as  bookkeeper  in  his  business, 
which  everybody  in  town  said  would  "go  up  the 
spout"  inside  of  six  months.  Donavan  was  a 
pretty  sick  boy  when  he  looked  over  the  books 
of  the  business  and  saw  how  matters  really 
stood,  but  he  had  sand  and  was  ashamed  to  give 
up  the  job  so  he  got  the  knit  goods  directory 
which  contained  the  names  of  all  knit  goods 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  started 
to  get  business.  He  was  a  fine  penman,  this 
was  before  the  days  of  typewriters  and  stenog- 
raphers in  business,  and  he  wrote  personal  let- 
ters, as  gooil  ones  as  he  could,  to  everybody 
who  used  needles. 

He  found  in  the  ledger,  several  thousand  dol- 
lars in  small  accounts,  some  of  them  had  been 
running  for  years  and  he  started  in  to  collect 
these  bills,  by  mail,  not  by  legal  process.  He 
was  rather  a  brilliant  young  fellow,  with  ideas 
that  were  original  and  good  and  it  was  not  long 
until  the  sinking  business  began  to  feel  his  re- 
viving influence.  Orders  came  in  in  response 
to  the  letters,  some  of  them  small,  but  they 
afterwards  became  large  and  he  succeeded  in 
collecting  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  the 
long  outstanding  bills.  A  great  many  of  them 
were  from  business  houses  that  were  good 
enough,  but  not  inclined  to  pay  unless  the  mat- 
ter was  urged  and  then  there  came  a  great  re- 
vival in  business  and  the  knit  goods  felt  it  and 
new  factories  were  started  everywhere  and  soon 
everybody  in  the  Carey  factory  was  getting  his 
pay  once  a  month  and  the  old  back  bills  were 
settled  up  and  I  tell  you  that  is  what  makes  bus- 
iness good. 

You  can't  get  help  to  work  if  you  don't  pay 
them.  They  slouch  around  their  work  and  get 
t(t  be  indifferent  and  insolent  and  stay  out  when 
they  feel  like  it  and  go  off  on  a  spree  every 
Sunday  and  let  the  work  slide  for  two  or  three 
days  next  week,  when  they  are  not  getting  their 
pay,  but  let  them  fully  understand  that  pay-day 
means  pay  and  there  is  an  entirely  different  at- 
mosphere. The  Carey  workers  looked  like  a 
new  set  of  men  and  women.  Their  faces 
rounded  out  anil  their  mouths  turned  upatthe 
corners,  instead  of  down  and  when  you  asked 
tlieiii  to  huslle  out  a  job,  quick,  they  were  allot 
them  on  the  jump  and  soon  Donavan  was  pay- 
ing them  every  Saturday  night  instead  of  once  a 
month  and  then  the  shop  fairly  hummed  for 
business  was  thriving  and  for  the  ten  years  that 
Donavan  remained  there,  there  were  always  or- 
ders ahead  and  the  shop  was  running  full  time 
and  sometimes  over  time.  They  tried  to  get 
Donovan  away  from  Carey,  but  Carey  knew 
enough  to  realize  that  he  had  a  good  man  and 
steaflily  advanced  his  pay  and  let  him  do  about 
as  he  pleased.  Carey  was  only  too  glad  to  get 
rid  of  routine  work,  himself,  and  soon  Donavan 
was  buying  and  selling  and  hiring  help  and  at- 
tending to  all  the  duties  of  a  superintendent. 
Carey  would  go  off  and  leave  him  for  months  at 
a  time  and  the  young  fellow  handled  the  busi- 
ness as  faithfully  as  if  it  were  his  own,  in  fact 
more  faithfully  for  he  worried  about  it  until  it 
began  to  tell  on  his  vitality.  As  the  income  in- 
creased. Carey's  expenditures  increased.  He 
became  a  great  lover  of  horses  and  he  was  con- 
stantly trying  to  invent  new  machines,  which 
cost  thousands  of  dollars  and  kept  Donavan  on 
the  jump  to  get  money  to  ray  for  them,  and  then 
Donavan   made  the  mistake    of  using    alcohol 


to  brace  up  his  overworked  nerves.  And  Dona- 
van began  to  go  down  hill  as  Carey  rose  on  the 
ladiler  of  fortune.  Donavan  reached  the  gutter 
but  it  took  several  years  and  he  made  a  rich  man 
of  Carey  before  he  himself  ended  his  days  in  an 
asylum.  They  say  it  never  rains  but  it  pours, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  gooil  deal  of  truth  in  that. 

THE  TIDE  OF  FORTUNE 

When  a  man  gets  to  making  money,  money 
grows,  of  itself,  just  as  when  a  man  gets  to  los- 
ing money,  it  goes  like  lightning.  Carey's 
business  had  grown  too  large  for  the  rooms  in 
which  he  was  located  and  he  did  what  people 
thought  was  a  crazy  thing,  purchased  quite  a 
large  tract  of  swampy  desolate  looking  land,  out 
in  a  dreary  part  of  the  city.  It  was  surrounded 
by  old  tumble  down  shanties  and  was  about  as 
unpromising  a  piece  of  property  as  a  man  could 
get  hold  of,  but  he  did  not  pav  much  for  it,  and 
proceeded  to  build  a  good  sized  brick  factory. 

A  QUEER   CHARACTER 

He  encountered,  at  this  period  of  his  history, 
old  Uncle  John  Maynell.  Uncle  John  was  a 
character.  He  was  a  little  chubby  carpenter  and 
builder.  Soft  voiced  and  gentle,  but  the  most 
profane  man  I  ever  encountered.  He  had  a  vo- 
cabulary'that  included  all  the  oaths  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  besides  a  liberal  borrowing  from 
Irish,  French,  (Jerman.and  other  nationalities, 
and  to  hear  that  gentle  old  man  curse,  was,  in  it- 
self, a  liberal  education.  Father  MacDonald  was 
the  leading  priest  of  the  city.  Astern  old  mnn, 
very  much  respected  and  feared,  if  not  loved. 
(^Id  Uncle  John  was  doing  a  piece  of  work  for 
Father  Mac,  on  the  church.  'The  priest  liked  to 
go  around  and  look  over  the  work,  and  one  day 
as  he  come  on  his  rouiuls,  a  workman  dropped  a 
hammer  on  his  toe.  I  mean  the  workman's  loe, 
not  the  priest's,  and  ripped  out  a  word  that  I  will 
not  repeat. 

Uncle  John  turned  on  the  workman  and  said, 
"Why.  you  blankety  blank,  sim  of  a  blank,  what 
in  blank  do  you  mean  by  using  such  blank  pro- 
fane language  before  his  reverence?"  He 
pourefl  out  a  perfect  torrent  of  oaths  at  the  work- 
man, and  the  priest  smiled  a  dry  smile  in  spite 
of  himself,  ami  said,  "Tut-tut  Uncle  John,  you 
shouldn't  say  such  things  as  that." 

"Well,"  said  Uncle  John,  "Father  Mac,  you 
say  God  and  Christ  and  all  such  things  as  that 
when  you  pray,  don't  you?"  "Y'es,"  said  the 
priest,  '  but  I  say  it  in  prayer."  "Well,"  said 
I'ncle  John,  "I  don't  mean  anything  by  those 
wortis  any  more  than  you  do."  and  the  priest  let 
it  go  at  that.  They  knew  each  other  well.  He 
was  a  benevolent  old  man.  Uncle  John,  and 
many  a  widow  got  a  ton  of  coal  or  a  load  of 
wood  or  a  barrel  of  flour  from  the  warm-hearted, 
but  profane  old  builder. 

MONEY  IN  REAL  ESTATE 

Well,  he  built  Carey's  factory  for  him  and 
built  it  for  nothing,  that  is,  Carey  didn't  pay  him 
any  money  down.  He  was  still  spending  money 
as  fast  as  he  got  it.  Then  on  tlie  advice  of  1  he 
builder,  he  erected  house  after  house  on  th.at 
land,  good  houses  too,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
everybody,  they  let  readily.  Maynell  alloweil 
him  to  pay  a  small  amount  down  on  them  and 
the  rent  paid  for  the  houses  and  then  just  to 
show  that  it  never  rains  but  it  pours,  a  little  shoe 
maker  by  the  name  of  Kelley,  invented  a  device 
for  sewing  on  buttons,  everybody  in  those  days 
wore  buttoned  boots,  men  and  women  alike, 
they  are  not  so  common  now,  and  of  course,  the 
buttons  came  off.  This  fellow  took  a  common 
shoe  string  and  a  brass  wire.  He  sharpened  one 
end  of  the  wire,  and  tiattened  out  the  other, 
making  a  brass  needle  of  it.  Then,  with  a  pair  of 
pliers,  he  clasped  the  Hat  end  arounrl  the  shoe- 
string, hammered  it  out  smooth,  and  used  it  to 
sew  on  the  buttons,  and  they  held.  But  it  was  a 
clumsy  way  of  making  the  fastener,  and  he  came 
up  to  Carey's  factory  to  get  the  neetUes  pressed 
out  on  one  of  the  big  presses,  and  before  they 
got  through,  with  it,  Carey  agreed  to  make  all 
the  button  fasteners  and  give  Kelley  50c  a 
thousand  royalty.  For  about  four  years,  Kelley 
got  8100  a  month  royalty,  and  Carey  cleaned  up 
8800  a  month  even  profit,  out  of  that  little  pat- 
ent novelty.  He  was  his  own  buss  all  the  time. 
He  never  did  a  day's  work  for  anylxnly.  after  he 
left  school,  and  I  doubt  if  he  ever  did  before. 

THE  FINISH 

When  Donavan.  a  complete  wreck,  left  him 
after  nine   years   of  service,   Carey  was  easily 
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worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  he  had 
spent  as  much  more  in  perfectly  useless  inven- 
tions and  in  fast  horses,  most  of  which  were  not 
pood  for  anything.  He  was  The  Boss  and  he 
died  last  summer,  if  not  a  millionaire,  certainly 
well  along  towards  it.  Not  everybody  c.iuld  do 
what  this  man  di<l.  for  it  w.is  very  largely  a  tjues- 
tion  of  luck  and  great  confidence  in  his  own 
ability  which  was  not  at  all  justified.  I  would 
not  advise  every  j-oung  man  to  try  to  be  his  own 
boss,  but  if  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again,  / 
would  nej'er  do  a  dax's  work  for  any 
person  hut  myself,  and  I  would  be  my 
own  boss,  if  I  did  not  Imve  anything  but 
a  peanut  stand  and  not  do  as  I  have 
done  all  my  life,  juake  money  for  others. 
That  is.  I  S.\Y  I  would,  you  know  we  are  all  in- 
clined to  tell  what  we  would  do  if  we  could  live 
our  lives  over.  Probably  we  %vould  be  just  as 
big  fools  the  second  time,  as  we  were  the  first. 

In  the  ten  stories  of  real  life  1  have  intiicted  on 
the  readers  of  The  Business  Educator  I 
have  tried  to  show  that  there  are  many  avenues 
of  success  to  people  of  most  diverse  talent  and 
that  most  of  failures  come  from  evil  habit. 


Ornamental 
Penmanship 

BENE  GUILLABD, 

Chicago,  111.,  En§le- 
ood  Business  Colle^Q 

Sends  pectmens  with  self- 

aJdresseJ  pi.stal  t.i  alj,,ve 

adilress  fur  critu-isiiis. 


Instructions. 


Not  long  ago  my  attention  was  called  to  criti- 
cism in  a  certain  publication  concerning  my  in- 
structions on  small  letters  in  the  January  issue 
of  The  Business  Educator. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  instructions  were 
given  for  a  lesson  inornate  writing  and  did  not 


deal  in  any  way  whatsoever  with  practical  busi- 
ness penmanship. 

A  great  many  are  led  to  believe  through  the 
efforts  of  a  few  muscular  movement  cranks,  that 
everything  that  pertains  to  writing  is  done  with- 
out a  twitch  of  the  fingers.  Nothing  could  be 
more  ludicrous  than  this,  nor  could  anything  be 
more  impractical  when  applied  to  ornamental 
penmanship. 

Freedom  and  form  are  the  greatest  essentials 
antl  time  is  altogether  a  secondary  feature. 

Beauty  is  the  one  thing  sought  for  and  should 
you  put  merely  a  practical  construction  on  it,  it 
is  no  more  what  the  name  implies,  ornamental 
penmanship,  but  business  writing. 

In  closing  this  course  I  amsubmitting  a  lesson 
in  letter  writing.  This  is  probably  the  hardest 
task  a  penman  has  to  perform. 

If  these  lessons  have  been  instrumental  in 
creating  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a  few  to  master 
the  beautiful  art  of  writing,  I  feel  well  repaid 
for  my  efforts  in  their  behalf. 
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ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
OF  THE 

Mid-West  Palmer  Penmanship   Teach- 
ers' Association 

IN  THE  ROOMS    OF    THE  CEDAR    RAPIDS  BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE,  CEDAR    RAPIDS,  IOWA 

Friday,  Aug.  1  and  Saturday,  Aug.  2,  1913. 
OFFICERS 

President— Mr.  Paul  A.  Carlson,  Jefferson, 
Wis.  _ 

Vice  President— Miss  Cora  Larson,  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Treasurer— Miss  Amanda  Hjort,  Oskaloosa, 
la. 

Secretary —Miss  Frances  Roberts,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Paul  A.  Carlson,  Jefferson,  Wis.;  Miss 
OUa  Stuber,  Louisville,  Ky. :  Miss  Luella  Chap- 
man, Marshalltown,  la. :  Miss  B,  J.  E.Sawyer, 
E.St.  Louis,  111.;  Mr.  F.  F,  Von  Court,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la. 

A  GENERAL  INVITATION 
An  invitation  to  attend  is  extended  to  super- 
visors of  writing  in  public  schools,  normal  and 
other  schools;  to  teachers  of  penmanship  in 
business  schools,  academies  and  high  schools; 
to  teachers  in  all  classes  o(  Catholic  schools,  to 
grade  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  to  com- 
mercial teachers  generally,  and  to  all  men  and 
women  whf)  will  be  interested  enough  to  attenii. 
Visitors  who  are  not  members  and  do  not  expect 
to  join  will  tin<I  a  hearty  welcome.  Only  mem- 
bers may  take  part  in  the  discussions.  To  be- 
come a  member,  fifty  cents  must  be  paid.  This 
amount  covers  the  initiation  fee  and  dues  for 
one  year. 

A  PENMANSHIP  EXHIBIT 

Provision  has  been  made  for  complete  exhibit 
of  pupils'  work  from  all  grades,  and  those  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Association  are  invited  to 
exhibit  with  members.  It  is  particularly  desired 
that  there  shall  be  a  large  exhiliit  from  primary 
gratles.  From  the  higher  gram  mar  grades,  product 
work  shoukl  be  shown  and  this  should  inclu^le 
spelling.compositions,  sentence  work  and  poetry. 
A  liberal  sprinkling  of  movement  drillsshould  al- 
so be  included  in  each  exhibit.  Small  exhibits  may 
be  brought  by  exhibitors,  but  large  collections 
shoukl  be  sent  early  by  express  or  freight.  Send 
all  exhibits  an<l  address  all  communications  re- 
lating thereto,  to  Mr.  F.  F.  Von  Court,  care  of 
The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

PROGRAM— FRIDAY 

Forenoon  :    8  to  9  o'clock. 

Special  meeting  for  the  enthusiasts  who  are 
early  risers,  at  which  there  will  be  no  formal  pro- 
program,  but  a  leader  to  be  selected  on  the  spot 
by  those  present— this  leader  will  be  expected  to 
call  on  those  present  for  five  minute  talks  on 
live  topics  relating  to  plain  or  ornate  penman- 
ship. 
9  o'clock 

Vocal  music. 

Address  of  Welcome— Hon.  J.  M.  (Jrimm. 

Response  to  address  of  welcome. 

President's  animal  address  -Mr.  Paul  A.  Carl- 
son. 

Reading  of  constitution— Miss  Frances  Rob- 
erts. 

Report  of  Treasurer— Miss  Amanda  Hjort. 

Enrollment  of  new  members. 

Music. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Kach  participant  in  tiie  regular  program  will 
be  limited  to  twenty  minutes,  and  in  the  discus 
sion  ftjllowing,  each  speaker  will   be  limited  to 
live  minutes 
10:30  o'cli  ck: 

How  to  teach  pupils  to  apply  movement  in  all 
writing,  by  Miss  Frances  Elirabeth  O'Brien. 
Supervisor  of  Writing,  public  schools,  Albert 
Lea,  Minn. 

Discussion 
11  ;15  o'clock: 

The  Value,  to  the  pupil,  of  the  class  practice 
period  by  Miss  Stella  Henderson.  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  public  schools,  Ames.  la. 


LUNCHEON 

Afternoon— 1:30  o'clock: 

The  Value  of  the  Supervisor,  by  Miss  Julia 
Sheehan,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  public 
schools,  Ottumwa,  la. 

The  Duties  of  the  Supervisor,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Mc- 
Connell,  Superintendent  of  public  schools.  Ce- 
dar Rapids,  Iowa. 

2:15  o'clock: 

Which  is  more  important,  enthusiasm  or  skill? 
by  Mr.  F.  F.  Von  Court,  The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co., 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Discussion 
3:00  o'clock: 

The  use  and  abuse  of  movement  tlrills— Mr.  A. 
N.  Palmer,  N.  Y.  City. 


Primary  Writing— Mr.  C.  C.  Lister,  author  of 
Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades,  York  City. 

Discussion 
2:30  o'clock: 

Should  shorthand  pupils  be  required  to  master 
a  good  style  of  business  penmanship?  Mr.  L.  C. 
Rusmisel,  Principal,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
3  o'clock: 

Question  Box:  Rapid  fire  answers  by  Mr.  A. 
N.  Palmer. 

3:45  o'clock: 

Penmanship  in  business  schools  and  commer- 
cial departments  of  high  schools,  Mr  W.  C. 
Henning,  Prin.,  Cedar  Rapids  business  Col- 
lege, former  associate  editor  of  the  American 
Penman,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Election  of  officers. 

"Auld  Lang  Syne"— Everybody  sing. 


Dii 


sion 


4  o'clock: 

Complimentary  automobile  ride— The  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

Saturday,  Aug.  2,  Forenoon,  8  o'clock: 
Another  special  session  for  the   early  risers, 

topics  and  leaders  to  be  selected  on  the  spot. 

9  o'clock: 
Music. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

9 ;30  O'clock: 

How  to  hold  high  school  pupils  to  their  best 
In  penmanship,  by  Miss  Luella  Chapman,  Su- 
pervisor of  Writing,  public  schools,  Marshall- 
town,  la. 

Discussion 
10:15  o'clock: 

What  co-operation  should  the  supervisor  have 
from  the  superintendent,  the  school  board,  the 
principals  and  the  teachers?  Mr.  G.  G.  (jud- 
mundson.  Supervisor  of  Writing  and  Commer- 
cial teacher,  public  schools,  Boone,  Iowa. 

Discussion 
11:00  o'clock: 

Incentives  for  Better  Work,  Miss  Belle  Con- 
nor, Supervisor  of  Writing,  public  schools, 
Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Discussion 

LUNCHEON 

Afternoon- 1 :00  c'clock : 

Details  of  the  "follow-up"  plan.  Miss  Frances 
Roberts  Supervisor  of  Writing,  public  schools, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Discussion 
1:45  o'clock: 

Miss  Cora  Larson,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  pub- 
lic schools,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Northwest  Teachers'   Agency 

T.  B.  HANNA,  A.  M.,  Mgr. 
NORTH    YAKIMA.  WASHINGTON 

Owing  to  oar  present  strong  demand  for  efficient 
teachers  of  COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES.  MANUEL 
TRAINING.  AGRICULTURE.  Etc..  ive  offer  KREE 
ENROLLMENT  wlthont  extra  commission.  It  yon 
!an  get  It  for  yon  In  the 


WETEBNBLIHK 

(EnsniNi; 

WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 

The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  90c.) 
THE  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing:,  engrossing,  etc. 
(2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 
These  Inks  write  black  from  the  pen 
point  and  Btaj  blaok  forever;  proof  to 
age,  air,  8n&8bln*,chemloali  and  fire. 
Jf  your  dealer  doe»  not  »upply 
thtte  inkt.  Bend  to 

CHAS.  M.  NIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfii  , 
271  Ninth  St.  Biooira,  N.  Y. 


^nr  A.TI  TE  n 


)  bar  half  Interest  In  a  good 


jAddress.  F.  D.. 


Colnmbns.  Ohio. 


In  affiliation  with  The  Cedar  Rapids  Business  College, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  July  7  to  August  1,  1913. 


THE   TEACHERS : 

,  N.  Pai.meb.  Author,    The  rainier  Method  of  Knsi 
s  Writing. 


*.  C.  Lister.  Author.  Writing  Lessons  for  Primary 
tJrades.  and  Supervisor  of  The  Palmer  Method  for 
The  A.  N.  Palmer  Company  In  the  New  York  City 


PublleSfhools. 


\V.  R.  KTOLTE,  Teacher  of  Penmanship  In  the  Cedar 
Kaplds  BiislneHt>  (.'oUege. 

;  special  coarse  In  practical  penmanship 


1  schools  of  this  kind. 

THE   COURSE : 

Dally  drills  In  position,  muscular  relaxation,  the 
ilevelopment  of  motive  power,  the  specific  appllca- 
tliin  of  movement  to  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and 
careful  criticism. 

THE   PEDAGOGY   OF   WRITING 

Kvery  phase  nf  eleiiic iitHr\    srl I   penmanship  In 

Its  relation   tci  the  vu^ll>ll^   trrml.^   will   be  discussed 
by  the  teachers  and  menit.cr-  -.1  tlili-  class. 


WHO   WILL  ATTEND  : 

The  class  will  be  large.  There  will  be  experienced 
expert  snpervlsnrs  nf  penmanship  who  will  attend  for 
the  pnrpnsc  m  tiiUlim  p.-st  graduate  courses.  Imblli- 


other  branches. 


Tb. 


•>f  till 


Ihudul  Busln 

lug  will  be  used  as  a  textbo.ik  and  yet  the  work  will 
be  BO  arranged  that  the  course  will  benefit  the  teacher 
of  any  other  system  of  writing.  Vou  are  asked  to  In- 
vestigate. 

Write  for  a  catalog  to  W.  C  HENNING,  Cedar 
Rapids  Business  College,  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  or  to 
A.  N   PALMER.  30  Irving  Place.  New  York  City. 


^^J^gO/neU^^fHuoi&r      % 
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PLAIN  USEFUL   LETTERING 


Is  the  title  of  a  32  page  book,  5|x  8  in.,  published  especially  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Business  Colleges,  High  Schools,  and  the  Upper  Grammar  Grades 
of  Public  Schools. 

The  alphabets  have  been  selected  from  the  large  and  elaborate  edition 
of  the  "New  Zanerian  Alphabets"  which  has  proved  to  be  so  popular,  and 
this  small  new  book  is  a  collection  of  the  simpler  and  more  serviceable 
alphabets  especially  suited  to  every  day  use  at  the  hands  of  average  people 
and  pupils. 

The  price,  $1.50  each,  made  the  big  book  too  expensive  for  general 
adoption,  but  this  new,  32  page  book  will  be  within  the  means  of  all  and 
exactly  what  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  needing. 

PRICE  25  CENTS,  postpaid.  Discount  in  quantities.  Correspon- 
dence solicited  with  teachers  who  want  something  practical  and  simple.     - 


ZANER    & 

PENMANSHIP   PUBLISHERS 


C01VIPA.NY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Variety,  semi-conventional,  skillful,  effective  penmanship  from  ttie  versatile  pen  of  W.  E.  Dennis,  357  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  expert 

engrosser  and  handwriting  expert. 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Klinglesmith,  whose  picture  is  shown 
above,  was  born  on  a  Michigan  farm,  near  Trav- 
erse City,  where  he  finished  his  High  School 
education.  Later,  he  studied  at  the  Ferris  In- 
stitute, and  under  the  magnetic  influence  of 
Gov.  Ferris  he  finally  decided  to  make  teaching 
his  life  vocation.  At  the  Rochester  Business 
Institute  he  completed  the  Normal  Course. 

After  teaching  for  some  time  at  the  Ferris  In- 
stitute, Mr.  Klinglesmith  accepted  a  position  at 
the  Mt.  Angel  College,  Oregon,  as  director  of 
the  Commercial  Department.  There  he  re- 
mained several  years.  Last  year  he  taught  at 
Sherman's  Business  School,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
He  is  now  head  of  the  Business  Department  of 
the  well  known  Salem  Commercial  School,  Sa- 
lem, Mass. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  a  letter 
recently  received  from  Mr.  Klinglesmith  the 
following  : 


"My  life  has  been  one  continuous  struggle* 
though  a  most  happy  one.  By  digging  potatoes 
and  husking  corn  I  earned  enough  money  to  go 
to  school.  But  this  was  not  the  major  disadvan- 
tage for  I  had  all  the  disadvantages  a  country  boy 
c(tuld  have.  It  was  Ferris  who  instilled  iileas  in  ' 
my  mind  and  kindled  the  dormant  ones.  To 
him.  I  owe  much." 

HINTS  TO  THE  LEARNER  OF 
ROUNDHAND  OR  ENGROSS- 
ING SCRIPT 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

Too  many  engrossing  artists  imitate  engrav- 
er's script  and  thereby  fall  into  a  rather  stiff" 
style  of  roundhand.  The  best  engr:ivers  have 
been  those  who  have  imitated  pen  written  script 
and  have  been  ambitious  to  make  it  appear  as 
though  it  had  been  written  rather  than  en- 
graved. Modern  copper  plate  engravers  do  not 
get  enough  money  to  design  and  turn  out  a 
good  imitation  of  pen  writmg  and  therefore 
modern  copperplate  is  not  as  good  as  that 
turned  out  years  ago. 

It  is  doubly  necessary  today,  therefore,  that 
penmen,  hold  to  their  own  ideals  rather  than 
imitate  an  imitation,  for  practically  all  imitated 
script,  at  the  best,  is  an  imitation  of  actual  script. 

These  copies  were  written,  not  in  imitation  of 
copper  plate  script,  but  rather  to  appear  as 
though  they  were  written  rather  freely,  no  re- 
touching having  been  done.  Students  whb 
wish  to  see  what  the  top  looks  like  should  strive 
to  master  the  best  style  of  roundhand  as  con- 
cerns spacing,  slant,  proportion  and  graceful- 
ness before  attempting  much  or  any  retouching. 
There  is  quite  as  much  skill  in  perceiving  grace- 
ful script  as  in  producing  it.  In  fact,  unless  one 
can  perceive  grace  he  can  not  produce  grace- 
ful roundhand  writing. 

Watch  spacing  between  down  strokes,  slant, 
width  of  shade,  proportion  of  letter,  and  rela- 
tive size  of  letters,  and  you  will  achieve  more 
than  you  may  think. 


Give  the  Business  Man  What  He  Wants 
on  Correspondence  and  Salesmanship 

Courtesy,  tact,  ami  the  ability  to  deal  accurately  with  facts  in  letter  writing  seem  to  the   business 
man  far  more  important  than  mere  mechanical  neatness. 

Knowing  how  to  handle  human  nature  by  words  is  the  real  vital  element,  in  correspondence  as 
well  as  advertising  and  selling. 

Sherwin  Cody's  "problem  method"  will  really  teach  business  thinking— endorsed  by  business 
men  and  educators  aliKe  as  developed  in  his  texts— on  correspondence,  elementary. 

"How  to  Do  Business  by  Letter"  with  "Excercises  in  Business  Letter  Writing"  (facsimile  letters 
to  be  answered)  65c  and  (for  advanced  classes). 

How  to  Do  Business  by  Letter  and  Advertising"  (Advertising  and  Salesmanship  edition)  $1.50 
net,  the  only  well  developed  text  for  12th  grade  classes  in  Advertising  and  Salesmanship. 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH.  CHICAGO 

Date 

SCHOOL  OF  EN(JLISH,  1411  Security,  Bldg.,  Chicago: 

Please  send  to  each  of  the  following  teachers  Mr.  Cody's  Free  Normal  Course  on  How  to  Teach 
Business  LnglLsh.  We  should  like  to  examine  with  a  view  to  adoption  Mr.  Cody's  books  as  checked 
Letter  Writing  (elementary)  65c Advertising  and  Salesmanship  (advanced)  81.50 Prob- 
lems  and  Principles  of    Correct  English    BOc  Word-Study   25c Literary  Composition  75c 

English  Literature  for  Vocational  Students  (conforming  to  new  college  entrance  requirements). 

Half  price  to  teachers  regardless  of  adoption.    If  bill  is  desired,  check  here Circ.  of  lantern  $50 

Teacher  of    English  „___ _^ 

Teacher  of    English 

Teacher  of    English  _^ 

Head  of  Com.  Dept.  . 


Name  of  Prin.  orSupt._ 
Address. 


Wia9m</// 
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ment.     When  In 

MuBCiilar  movement  beo 

Made  of  metaLadjuststo  any  band, and  IUd  »uj 

round  penholder.    A  boon  to  the  tired,  busy  writer. 

proves  your  writing  from  60  to  100  per  ( 

making  you  use  i-orrect  principles.    With  It  you  can 

come  a  good  penman.    Send  60  cents  today  for  one, 

write  for  circular     AGENTS  WANTED. 

RANSOM  &  CORDON.  556  Minor  BIdg..  Kansas  City.  I 


M^3Bui^t^^£(/uaai>r      * 
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WANTED 


1  school.    Salary  higher  than  ordinarily 


COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
FRED  DICK.  Ex-Stale  Supl..  Mgr.  DENVER.  COLO. 

We  have  positions  waiting  for  well  qualified 
teachers  of  commercial  branches. 


FOR  SALE  More  than  2500  addresses  of  Busi. 
ness  Training  Schools  in  the  U.S 
The  only  "99  per  cent  complete"  list  of  its  kind 
for  sale  at  any  price.  MORTON  E.  DAWSON, 
1236  Norwood  Street,  Chicago.  111. 


^IRHn  Diitio  a  half  Interest  In  a  flonrlshlne  Busl- 
9I9UU  DUya  ness  Collese  In  Western  Canada. 
«fil>0  rash,  halance  easy.  Pnrchaser  may  t«ach  In  the  Col- 
lege at  a  salary  of  *100  per  month.  A  snap  for  a  live  man. 
.tddress.  "CANADA." 

ColnmboB.  Ohio 


FOR    S  A.  X.  E 

A  few  hundred  dollars  takes  a  prosperous 
business  college  where  a  man  can  clear  from 
|l."iOO  to  $1800  per  year.  N.  E.  Illinois. 
Address  Educator.  (530!)  Wentworth  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 


Mr  A.  JUT  -EL  li 

Au  experienced  man  teacher  to  take  charge 
of  Commercial  Department,  acquainted 
with  Goodyear- Marshall  Bookkeeping  Sys- 
tem. Give  experience,  age,  personal  de- 
scription, and  habits.  Apply  in  own  hand 
writing.     Address, 

ENTHUSIASTIC  TEACHER. 
Care  of  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Under  School  Management 

A  Specialist  in  Each  Departmtnt 
GOOD  POSITIONS  FOR  GOOD  TEACHERS 

National  Sctiool  k  Teactiers'  Bureau 


'  York  School.     Good 
salary.    Fine  opportunity.    State  qualifications. 

Address.  EXCELLENT. 
Care  of  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


CoDnnerciai  Teachers  warned 

For  Public  Schools.  Normal  School  and 
Colleges.  Write  Us  Today  for  informa- 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Teactiers'  Agency 
328-29  Empire  Bldg.      Denver.  Colo. 


E.  J.  GIBB,  Manager        C.  B.  BOWERMAN 
THE 


Gibb  Teachers'  Agency 

Oor  SIogan-SERVICE 
138  Richton  Ave.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


WBjiTED— Commercial  Teacners 

We  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  commer- 
cial teachers.  If  you  are  a  worthy  teacher 
we  can  place  you.  Our  territory  is  the 
whole  U.  S.  We  place  Industrial  teachers 
exclusively.     Write  at  once. 

WYATT  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
631   Harvard  HOUSTON.  TEX. 


A  POSITION    FOR  YOU    NOW 

Teachers,  are  you  seeking  a  new  position 
either  at  once  or  for  next  fall.  Our  supply 
of  teachers  does  not  fill  tbe  demand.  Scores 
of  excellent  openings  are  bt-ing  received 
daily.     Send  for  application  blank. 

U.^ION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 

Tribune  Building  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  colleee  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,    and  other    teachers    to   coUeees 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  MANAGER 


An  Unprecedented  Demand 


WANTED: 


is  being  made  on  u 
Hitrh  Schools.  Norn 
others  are  writing  a 
qualified  inexperien 
a  position.  Septemt 
salaries  $600  to  $2,100. 
us  will  pay  you. 

THE  INSTRUCTORS'  AGENCY 
MARION,   INDIANA 


for  Commercial  Teacher 
Is.  Business  Colleges. 
I  wiring  us  If  you  are 
d  teacher,  we  can  get  yo 
r  vacancies  already  on  61 
An  early  registration 


nd 


ith 


to  sell  a  good  bnsiness  college  In  OQe  of 
the  Carolinas.  Oldest  In  state.  Satis- 
f  artory  receipts  gaaranteed  to  a  good  bnslnes  college  man. 
Books  open  to  a  prospective  l>nyer.  Xo  other  bnsiness 
college  In  the  city.  Monthly  income  over  rtve  hundred 
dollars.  Popnlation  of  the  city  Inclnding  snbnrbs  45.000. 
New  building,  low  rent,  well  advertised  with  excellent 
reputation.  Reason  for  selling  ill  health  of  owner.  If 
you  want  a  bargain  and  have  money,  address. 

SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  MANAGER. 
Care  of  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


-THE  CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY- 


will  recommend  100  good  commercial,  penmanship  andshorthand  teachers  for  good  positions 
dnring  the  next  few  montlis,  //  Ife  Ha  ve  the  Teachers.'    We  want  roil.    Write  ns  early. 
E    C.  ROGERS,  MANAGER  20EAST  GAY  STREET.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


"ENROLL    NOW"-TOMORROW    NEVER    COMES 

THE  WILLIAM  PENN  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

FRATERNAL  IN  ITS  OPERATIONS.  LET  US  EXPLAIN  OUR  PLAN 


We  have  many  excellent  openings  in  tbe  leading  HIGH  SCHOOLS  and 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  all  over  the  United  States,  and  new  positions 
coming  in  daily.     Le  us  place  your  name  on  our  ''Opportunity  Register." 
Free  enrollment. 
THE  CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY     (IneorporaUd)     BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


Ik 


ONE  CITY,  EIVE  MEN! 


openmgs. 


One  large  city  wants  Hve 
commercial  teachers  :  an- 
other three;  and  another  two 
—all  September  public  school 
Salaries,  81000  to  S1800.  Other  positions  in  all  kinris  of 
sc"hoois"and  colleges,  at  salaries  to  suit  all,  are  being  listed  daily. 
If  you  want  a  better  position,  write  us  now.  If  vou  had  one  peep 
into  our  ollice.  you  wouldn't  hesitate. 

EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

WEBSTER  GROVES.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


THE    SPECIALISTS' 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,   Mgr. 


PQSI» 

COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 

5PE°aA\ry 


R.  B.  I.  Summer  School 
For  Commercial  Teachers 

class  from  June  30  to  July  31. 


i  and  1 


The  active  correspc 

inquiries  concerninK  our  summer  sessions  for  the 
piofessional  training  of  commercial  teachers  as- 
sure a  larg»  and  representative  summer  school 
his  class,  secure  our  teachers' diploma  and  get  inline  for 
pro'moTion  and  higher  safary.  The  calls  for  commercial  teachers  for  next  Septemtjer  are  com- 
ing in  rapidly.  Let  us  have  your  name  in  advance  if  you  expect  to  enroll  and  wish  to  bo  con- 
sidered for  a  position.     Our  bulletin  mailed  on  request. 


ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,   ROCHESTER 


N.  Y. 


-^ 


THE  CIEVELID  Y.  Pl.  li. 


mercial  work  ;  and  one  of  our 
Lawrence,  Kan,:  while  another  nt 
School,  at  $1400:  another  goes  to  th_ 
expensive  to  tell  you  about  many  others. 
Better  "get  into  the  game"  !    No  position 


Has  chosen,  through  us,  a  lady  to  heart  their 
Commercial  Department  at  an  initial  salary  of 
$1200  and  a  maximum  of  $1600.     We  have  fur- 
nished them  with  an  assistant  too.     Another  of 
our  good  men   (three  within  ten  months)  goes 
to  the  great  Cass  Technical  High  School,  De- 
troit.    Our  candidate  goes  to  the  Nichols  Ex- 
pert School,  St.  Paul,  to  take  charge  of  com- 
•hersgoes  into  the  Government  Service  at  Haskell  Institute 
leads  the  commercial  work  of  the  Englewood.  N.  J  .  High 
Maiden,  Mass.,  High  School  at  $1200,  and-but  space  is  too 
idely  scattered,  but  not  so  conspicuous  as  these, 
no  pay. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


(A   SPECIALTY   BY    A   SPECIALIST.) 


PROSPECT   HILL.    BEVERLY,    MASS. 


E.    E.   GAYLORD,    Mf 


t.mmimm\mAmummmmmimfmm 
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D      SPECIMENS 
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acuncric: 


V.  E.  Madray,  Butte.  Mont.,  is  securing  ex- 
cellent results  in  his  penmanship  classes  as 
shown  by  the  work  before  us.  All  of  it  is  very 
free  and  graceful.  Kven  though  the  specimens 
were  not  submitted  for  Certiticates,  we  found 
quite  a  number  up  to  the  standard. 

B.  S.  Frost,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich,,  is  doing  very  efficient  work  in 
that  city.  Many  of  the  specimens  which  he  re- 
cently sent  us  are  up  to  the  required  standard 
for  Certificates.  Last  year  we  issued  about  fifty 
Certificates  to  the  students  of  Benton  Harbor, 
and  this  year  we  hope  to  issue  more  because  the 
work  is  even  better  this  year  than  it  was  last. 

Some  of  the  most  practical,  delicate,  rapid, 
well-formed  writing  ever  received  by  us  from 
elementary  schools  is  acknowledged  from  the 
various  grades  in  the  public  schools  of  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.,  Fred  M.  Bacon,  Supervisor  of 
Writing.  The  delicacy  of  the  work  makes  it 
impossible  to  reproduce  any  of  it  satisfactorily. 
The  work  bespeaks  the  highest  efliciency  in 
training,  in  that  it  harmonizes  exceptionally 
well  form  with  freedom. 

Miss  I'earl  Stewart,  Manistee,  Mich,  sent  us 
specimens  from  her  students  in  the  senior  class 
of  the  High  School.  Nearly  all  of  the  speci- 
mens were  up  to  the  Certificate  standard. 
The  work  of  this  class  ranks  among  the  very 
finest  received  from  High  Schools. 

Specimens  of  writing  from  the  Brookville 
Public  Schools,  John  L.  Kelly,  supervisor,  in- 
dicate that  the  pupils  are  learning  to  write  a 
practical  hand  and  that  arm  movement  is  being 
taught  in  all  the  grades.  The  writing  averages 
well,  both  inform  and  freedom. 

J.  A.  Noonan.  Monroe,  Neb.,  writes  a  very 
strong  ornamental  hand.  He  recently  favored 
us  with  quite  a  number  of  his  cards  and  speci- 
mens which  were  very  free,  graceful  and  prac- 
tical. 

Some  very  excellent  writing  done  by  pupils 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Warren,  Pa.,  is  received 
from  the  supervisor.  Miss  Lulu  Rogers. 

All  of  the  work  submitted  shows  a  splendid 
union  of  form  and  movement,  indicating  that 
both  pedagogy  and  practice  are  right  in  the 
presentation  and  practice  of  writing  in  the  War- 
ren Schools. 

Some  very  good  writing  is  acknowledged 
from  Pearle  C.  Fitch,  of  Millvale,  Pa„  indi- 
cating that  penmanship  is  being  taught  in  a 
progressive  manner  from  the  first  grade  to  the 
eighth. 

Specimens  of  penmanship  from  the  different 
grades  have  been  received  from  O.  L.  Rogers, 
Supervisor  of  Writing,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  show- 
ing well  balanced  pedagogy  from  all  of  the  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grades. 

Some  excellent  specimens  have  been  received 
from  C.  C.  Oursler,  Lockyear  Business  College, 
Kvansville,  Ind.  He  expects  to  take  up  teach- 
ing work,  and  we  predict  a  successful  career  for 
him. 

K.S.  Haukom,  Collholme,  Alta,  Canada,  in 
renewing  his  subscription  to  The  Business 
Educator  enclosed  a  few  specimens  of  his 
penmanship  which  possess  delicacy  and  grace 
not  found  in  the  work  of  very  many  penmen. 
He  has  unusual  ability. 

Some  very  practical  penmanship  practice  has 
been  received  from  Miss  Elizabeth  (J'Mara, 
teacher  in  District  43,  LaSalle  Co.,  111.  She  also 
encloses  specimens  from  a  number  of  her  pu- 
pils, clearly  showing  a  splendid  command  of 
arm  movement.  The  freedom,  quality  of  line, 
and  general  control,  are  very  creditable. 

W.  R.  Foster,  Co.  Superintendent  of  schools 
of  LaSalle  Co.,  is  probably  doing  as  much  in 
the  way  of  good  writing  for  his  teachers  and  pu- 
pils as  any  one.  The  interest  manifested 
throughout  the  county  is  splendid,  and  the  re- 
sults are  beginning  to  be  very  practical. 


By  D.  C.  Sapp,  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  College. 
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By  J.  A.  Wesco,  Penman.  Behnke- Walker  Business  College,  Portland,  Ore.    Mr.  Wesco  has  long 
been  one  of  America's  most  masterful  penmen. 


FILMS  DEVELOPED  RIGHT 

Per  roll,  s;^  x  5K  and  smaller.  10c.  Larger 
15c.  postpaid.  Prints,  3>^  x  3'  2  and  smaller 
3c  each.  Z}%  x  BJ^,  4x5.  etc.,  4c  each. 
Larger,  5c  up.  On  Post  Cards  4c.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

F.  0.  Anderson,  Gttumwa,  luwa 


BE    A    BANKER 

Splendid    opportunities  for 

teachers   and   stndents.      Pleasant    work. 

short  hoars,  all  holidays  off.  yearly  vaca- 

a  with  pay.  good  salary.     Diploma  lo  six 

nths.    Text  books  by  Edgar  G.  Alcorn. 

*MERIC<N  SCHOOL  OF  BAWKINC,  164  MCUWE  BLD  ,  COtUMBUS,  0. 


WANTED  A.  SOLICITOR 

First-class  man  capable  of  meeting  parent  ftnd 
student.  Commission  and  salary.  Big,  rich  terri- 
tory not  worked. 

Address,  U.  L., 
Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio 


SCHOOL  MANAGER 

now  employed  desires  a  change  in  location  with 
some  live  up-to-date  college.  Expert  penman, 
instructor  and  solicitor. 

Address  S., 
Care  of  Business  Educator,         Columbus,  Ohio. 


Most  thorough  scientific, 
comprehensiole.  result 
producing  courses  only  85.00.  Unexcelled 
preparation  for  Postmaster,  Rural  Carrier,  P.  O. 
Clerk,  City  Carrier,  Departmental  Clerk,  Rail- 
way Mail  Clerk,  Custom  House,  Internal  Reve- 
nue Positions,  Stenographer— Typewriter,  etc. 
Sample  lesson,  illustrated  catalog,  and  full  partic- 
ulars free. 

CIVIL  SERVICE    CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOL 


PENMAN'S   SUPPLIES. 

The  best  blank  and  printed  con 
reduced  in  prices.  My  latest  c 
cards  by  I'arcel  I'ost.    Send  tor  It  and  samples. 

W^.  MoBEE. 

3  Hawthorne  Avenue  WEST  VIEW.  PA. 


SCHOOL  FOR  SALE 

Established  8  years;  widely  advertised:  low  rent 
winters,  free  snmmers:  cost  operation  81100  each  12 
nonth:  income  86000:  inventory  83500:  equipment 


you  have  funds  and  want  paying  proposition, 
dress  "School"  care  Business  Educator  ColniE 
Ohio. 


We  need  commercial  teachers 
for  up  to-date  western  schools. 

Special   inducements    to   those 
qualified.    Write  now. 

Business  Men's  Clearing  House 

DENVER,  COLO. 
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EtTective,  original,  skillful  signatures  by  Fred  S.  Heath,  Concord,  N.  H. 
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WHOLE  WHEAT   AND 
CHAFF  BY   UNCLE   BEN 

'i  ^ 

My  dearly  beloved  : 

The  thread  of  my  discourse  on  which  I 
shall  try  to  string  some  intellectual  pearls,  more 
or  less  "sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought"  or  its  best  imitation,  is  LOOKING 
WELL. 

Now.  young  lady,  with  the  eyes  that  should 
sparkle  with  health  and  happiness,  but  do  not, 
on  account  of  last  night's  social  debauch,  do  not 
for  a  moment  harbor  the  cielusion  that  you  are 
reading  the  Society  column  of  this  great  Organ 
of  Inspiration,  and  that  I  am  going  to  fill  what 
is  left  of  your  little  mind  with  suggestions  tend- 
ing to  increase  your  power  of  mashing  to  a  pulp 
those  susceptible  young  men  who  imprudently 
stray  within  the  orbit  of  your  attractions  ;  noth- 
ing of  the  kind. 

I  am  going  to  deal  out  some  pregnant,  al- 
though possibly  unpalatable  truths,  and  the 
text  of  my  discourse  may  be  gathered  from  a 
little  story  I  once  heard,  which  if  not  true,  might 
be,  and  anyhow  is  rich  in  the  germs  of  helpful 
thought. 

An  honest  old  German  farmer,  with  a  pen- 
chant for  horse  trading,  if  you  can  imagine  such 
a  combination,  was  negotiating  the  sale  of  a 
horse  to  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  equine 
character  was  somewhat  limited,  and  was  an 
easy  mark. 

"The  horse,"  he  declared  with  emphatic  volu- 
bility, "is  all  right  in  every  respect  except  one. 
He  is  as  sound  as  a  drum,  as  strong  as  oid 
cheese,  as  tough  as  a  grafter's  record,  and  per- 
fectly all  right,  except,  as  I  say,  with  one  excep- 
tion." 

"Well,  what  is  that  exception?" 

"Veil,  you  can  see  for  yourself,  he  don't  look 
veil,  and  dot's  the  only  thing  wrong  about  him, 
he  don't  look  veil." 

"O.  well,"  said  the  buyer,  "if  that  is  all  that  is 
wrong  with  him  I'll  take  the  horse." 

And  he  did,  but  the  next  day  brought  the  ani- 
mal back,  boiling  over  with  indignation. 

"See  here!"  he  exclaimed,  "you  have  swin- 
dled me  outrageously  on  this  horse!  You  knew 
perfectly  well  that  he  is  teetotally  blind  and 
can't  see  an  inch  ahead  of  his  nose!" 

'■Veil,  didn't  I  told  you  so?"  was  the  innocent 
response. 

"No,  you  didn't!  you  said  that  the  horse  was 
perfect  in  every  respect  except  that  he  didn't 
look  well." 

"Why,  sure!  und  aint  that  the  truth?  How 
could  the  poor  thing  look  veil  ven  he  don't  got 
no  eyesight?" 

There  is  no  record  as  to  how  this  difference  o 
opinion  was  adjusted,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  buyer  charged  up  his  loss  in  the  deal  to  Ex- 
perience account. 

Now  note  what  I  mean  by  looking  well.  I 
mean  that  people  should  acquirel  aud  cultivate 
the  habit  of  looking  well  into  every  undertaking 
they  are  considering  before  embarking  upon  it. 

I  freely  assert  what  no  one  can  gainsay,  that 
nearly  all  the  trouble,  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments of  life  may  be  traced  back  to  the  fail- 
ure of  not  looking  well  into  existing  conditions 
and  possible  consequences. 

I  was  recently  conversing  with  a  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War.  a  hale  hearty  old  fellow,  who 
was  well  fixed  Iti  every  way  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  beautiful  home,  provided  with  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life. 

I  asked  him  to  what  he  attributed  his  long  life, 
his  perfect  health  and  his  success  in  life. 

He  chuckled  as  he  answered  ;  "I  consider  it 
all  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  always  lookeil 
well." 

And  then  as  he  saw  the  broad  smile  on  my 
face  that  I  could  not  restrain,  he  added  : 

"Of  course  I  know  that  this  looks  like  a  joue 
to  you,  for  I  never  in  my  life  could  have  taken 
anything  but  a  booby  prize  in  a  beauty  contest. 
My  eyes,  you  notice,  have  a  distinct  individual- 
ity and  do  not  see  things  from  the  same  angle, 
which  in  understandable  P^nglish  means  cross- 
eyed. My  nose  occupies  too  much  facial  terri- 
tory and  its  terminal  is  not  considered  prepos- 
sessing.   My  other  features  are  more  apt  to  ex- 


cite derision  than  admiration.  I  am  told  that  I 
was  born  plain.  My  face  was  so  covered  with 
freckles  that  when  a  girl  spoke  a  pleasant  word 
to  me  I  was  taunted  with  having  made  a  bran 
mash. 

But  1  had  the  rare  gift  of  always  keeping  my 
eves  wide  open.  I  undertook  nothing  without 
doing  some  very  careful  looking. 

The  representations  that  were  made  to  me 
from  time  to  time  to  induce  me  to  engage  in 
some  enterprise  or  scheme  which  might  have  an 
important  influence  in  shaping  my  destiny  1 
carefully  looked  into,  and  when  conditicms 
were  discovered  that  involved  the  outcome  in 
doubt  I  decided  to  take  no  chances. 

I  am  satisfied  that  I  saved  mv  life  many  times 
during  the  war  by  my  established  habit  of  look- 
ing well. 

I  remember  one  engagement  in  which  we 
were  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  a  valley 
where  on  the  mountains  on  three  sides  of  us  the 
Confederate  guns  were  stationed  and  from 
which  poured  forth  a  fiood  of  shot  and  shell. 
But  throughout  this  terrible  cannonading  I 
lotiketl  well.  I  kept  my  eyes  directetl  to  the 
different  points  from  which  the  shots  came,  and 
when  I  saw  a  puff  of  smoke  there  was  a  bacfc-to- 
the-soil  movement  on  my  part  and  my  human 
form  divine  was  in  the  embrace  of  dear  old 
mother  earth,  while  the  shells  passed  at  a  safe 
and  sane  distance  over  my  head. 

So  by  always  looking  well  when  in  positions 
of  danger,  1  am  among  the  number  of  those 
who  fought  and  bled  for  their  country,  but  did 
not  have  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  dying  for 
it." 

'•Then  I  infer  that  you  had  the  experience  of 
being  wounded." 

"N-no,  I  shed  blood  for  my  country,  it  is  true, 
but  it  was  only  an  attack  of  nose  bleed  brought 
on  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion. 

But  I  remember  one  time  in  my  career  when 
my  propensity  of  looking  well  did  not  bring 
about  the  usual  desirable  results. 

Before  I  entered  the  service  I  had  become  a 
a  prisoner  tt»  little  old  (ieneral  Cupid,  and  the 
young  latly  who  was  all  in  this  world,  and  a  part 
of  the  next  world  to  me  was  very  profuse  in  her 
promises  of  love  and  devotion.  If  I  survived 
the  war,  whenever  that  might  be,  she  would  be 
ready  to  enlist  with  me  in  the  great  campaign  of 
life,  but  if  I  died  she  would  at  once  take  the 
next  elevator,  up  or  down  to  join  me  in  that 
beautiful  land  about  which  we  sing  and  talk  so 
much  and  about  which  we  know  so  little.  She 
was  quite  ready  to  put  on  a  robe  of  white  silk  or 
asbestos,  as  the  circumstances  of  my  case  might 
require. 

Well,  in  parting,  we  made  an  agreement,  with 
the  silent  stars  fur  our  witnesses,  that  every 
night  at  nine  o'clock  we  would  each  go  out  and 
look  at  the  moon,  feeling  that  we  would  derive 
great  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  our  eyes  were 
focused  on  the  same  object,  bringing  us  as 
closely  together  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

I  carried  out  faithfully  my  part  of  the  contract, 
and  I  am  informed  that  she  did  the  same,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  fact  that  while  she 
was  gazing  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  her 
head  was  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  another  fel- 
low whom  she  married  about  three  months  after 
we  parted. 

H-m!  1  never  can  think  of  that  girl's  name, 
but  no  matter.  After  looking  over  the  matter 
carefully  I  congratulated  myself  on  my  lucky 
escape." 

The  old  soldier  had,  undoubtedly,  the  correct 
philosophy  of  life,  but  while  everyone  should 
look  well  in  the  sense  of  careful  examination,  he 
should  be  careful  to  look  in  the  right  direction. 

Our  eyes  were  placed  in  the  front  of  the  head, 
indicating  that  it  was  intended  that  we  should 
If'ok  forward.  Our  necks  are  sufficiently  flexi- 
ble to  permit  us  to  look  upward  for  inspiration, 
downward  to  avoid  stumbling  places,  and  from 
right  to  left  to  see  what  is  going  on  about  us. 
and  this  constitutes  the  natural  range  of  our 
vision. 

Too  much  time  is  wasted  in  looking  back  up- 
on the  mistakes  we  have  made  and  the  indiscre- 
tions we  have  committed. 

Look  onward  ami  upward  is  a  good  slogan, 
and  let  the  past  dead  bury  its  dead. 

Young  man,  if  you  would  be  spared  the  unhap- 
piness,  the  misery,  the  wreck  of  high  purpose, 
the  ruin  of  bright  prospects  and  the   degrading 


failures  that  wrong  marital  relations  bring  about, 
look  well  into  the  mind,  disposition,  character 
and  motives  of  the  young  lady  you  are  consider- 
ing as  a  possible  co-worker  in  the  field  of  life. 

You  have  noticed  the  directions  on  a  bottle  of 
medkme:  TO  BE  SHAKEN  BEFORE 
TAKEN.  Well,  there  is  many  a  young  woman 
fair  to  look  upon,  fascinating  in  her  ways,  and 
seemingly  all  that  is  desired  in  temperament 
and  mental  equipment,  but  who  needs  to  be 
shaken  before  taken 

If  her  only  idea  of  life  and  its  responsibilities 
ia  to  be  supported  in  luxury  without  any  con- 
tributory efforts  on  her  part:  to  let  her  partner 
carry  all  the  burdens  and  to  be  constantly  piling 
heavier  ones  on  his  shoulders  ;  whose  highest 
ambition  is  social  distinction,  and  whose  only 
conception  of  achievement  is  to  win  a  prize  at  a 
card  party,  then  that  compound  of  useless,  yes, 
dangerous  ingredients  needs  to  be  shaken, 
shafeen,  SHAKEN,  until  all  that  nonsense  is 
shaken  out  of  it  and  better  ingredients  of  char- 
acter and  womanhood  substituted. 

And,  young  man.  don't  imagine  that  you  are 
going  to  get  off  scot  free  in  this  arraignment  of 
what  you  are  and  are  not  in  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  purity  of  character  that  constitutes  ideal 
manhood. 

King  Herod's  name  has  gone  down  from  a 
past  barbarous  age  as  a  synonym  for  heartless 
cruelty  in  ordering  the  destruction  of  all  male 
children,  and  yet  there  may  be  another  side  of 
this  case  that  we  haven't  taken  the  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate. 

Suppose,  now,  that  Herod  was  en<iowed  with 
power  of  foresight  and  saw  these  same  kids  that 
he  ordered  destroyed  grown  up  to  the  verge  of 
man's  estate,  with  no  purpose  in  life  but  to  live 
in  luxury  on  what  others  had  produced  :  whose 
only  daily  toil  was  to  array  themselves  in  gaudy 
attire  that  they  never  had  earned  and  nev- 
er would  ;  whose  only  accomplishment  was  to 
roll  a  cigarette,  and  whose  degrading  vices 
made  them  unfit  to  be  in  the  presence  of  clean, 
pure,  innocent  girls— if  K.  Herod  looked  into 
the  future  and  saw  such  a  disgraceful  condition 
of  human  affairs,  your  Uncle  Ben  doesn't  fe'^l 
like  blaming  him  very  much.    [)o  you? 


A  Bright  Idea 

Kearney,  Neb.,  May  6, 1913 
Publishers,  B.  E.: 

I  am  writing  you  this  letter  to  tell  you 
that  hereafter  there  will  be  a  Penmanship  Club 
in  the  Kearney  Normal  School.  On  the  sixth  of 
May  the  matter  was  talked  over  with  the  pen- 
manship stutlents  and  they  were  in  favor  of  such 
an  organization.  Accordingly  it  was  decidetl 
upon  by  vole  of  the  classes.  The  ownership  of 
your  B.  E.  certificate  is  required  for  eligibility 
to  membership  and,  while  our  aim  will  be  to 
promote  better  writing,  we  will  also  intlulge  in 
some  social  stunts  as  well.  Our  first  event  of 
this  nature  will  consist  of  a  picnic  which  we 
hope  to  make  an  annual  affair.  Said  picnic  to 
occur  during  the  commencement  season. 
\'ery  sincerely  yours, 
J.  A.  Stryker. 
Penman  State  Normal  and  Supervisor  Penman 
ship  City  Schools. 


Have   You    Investigated 

Simplis   Shorthand  ? 

If  Not.  Why  Not  ? 

Simplis  Shorthand  is  not  only  the 
shortest  shorthand  but  it  is  the  most 
swiftly  written.  It  is  the  express  train 
of  shorthand  systems.  None  of  the  old 
time  plodding  is  necessary  to  master  it. 
It  is  a  modern  system  for  modern  re- 
quirements. 

Send  for  our  new  book.  ItisFKEE, 
and  it  is  packed  full  of  facts  concerning 
speed,  methods,  ease  of  learning,  speci- 
mens of  rapidly  written  shorthand  notes, 
etc.  No  teacher,  or  prospective  learner 
of  shorthand  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  book. 

Just  say,  please  send  me  your  new 
book  as  advertised  in  the  Business 
Educator. 

CHURCHILL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
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By  P.  W.  Costello,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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Mr.  J.  Arthur  Snyder,  who  wears  the  above 
countenance,  was  born  near  Mazomanie,  Wis., 
April  3,  1883,  and  ten  years  later  he  transferred 
his  residence  to  Fort  Atkinson,  where  he  at- 
tended High  School.  In  due  time,  he  com- 
pleted a  Business  College  Course  in  Milwaukee, 
after  which  he  wrote  Fire  Insurance  policies  for 
a  year.  For  two  years  he  diti  clerical  work  for 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  in  the  freight  office,  and  he 
also  kept  books  for  a  large  wholesale  saddlery 
house. 

In  1904  he  graduated  in  the  professional 
course  in  the  Zanerian,  which  includes  business 
and  ornamental  writing,  engrossing  and  meth- 
ods. In  1905  he  contracted  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Business  College  of  Chicago,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Wicker 
Park  branch  of  that  school.  In  1908  he  went  to 
the  Ferris  Institute,  of  Big  Kapids.  Mich., 
where  he  taught  penmanship  exclusively. 
Some  of  his  classes  numbered  as  high  as  250 
pupils,  and,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  more 
than  1,000  pupils  attendeti  his  classes  daily.  In 
September  1911,  he  entered  the  Woodward 
High  School  at  Cincinnati,  Dhio,  teaching 
bookkeeping,  penmanship  and  applied  art,  and, 
by  the  way,  this  buikling  cost  a  million  dollars 
and  handles  1,500  pupils  daily. 

He  was  married  April  14th,  1908,  is  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  is  the  father  of  a 
girl,  three  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Snyder  is  a  young  man  who,  though  yet 
young,  has  had  just  the  kind  of  experience  and 
training  to  tit  him  for  practical  high  school 
work.  He  is  a  close  stutlent,  a  hard  worker,  a 
loyal  friend,  with  sufficient  capacity  and  am- 
bition to  make  good  in  a  large  way. 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 


A  band  book  on  Shortcuts. 
Calculation  easy  to  teach 
Teachers  Need  It.  Esami 
Discounts  to  schools. 


lakes  Rapid 

interesting. 
)n  copy  25c, 


F.  B.  ADAMS 
612i  W.  4th  St.,    Li  I  tie  Rock,  Ark. 


By  F.  L.  Bennyhoff,  Lithi: 
Academy. 
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Improvement  in  penmanship  by  pupils  in  Huntsinger's  Business  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  S. 
O.  Smith,  Penman,  E.  M.  Huntsinger,  proprietor.  Brown  shows  result  of  7  mos.  instruction: 
Johnson,  7  mos.;  Pascoe,  4  mos.t  Whitehouse,  4  mos.;  Goodale,  4  mos.  They  made  good  prog- 
ress also  in  business  writing. 


A 

YOUNG  BUSINESS 

MAN 

and 

an 

all-round  commercial 

nstructor  of 

expene 

ice,  is  ready 

to  consider  a  Manage-    1 

men 

t,  o 

r  a  Partnersh 

p  or  a  Purchase.               | 

Addres 

s.  R.  W., 

Care  of  Bi 

siness  Ed 
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rcator, 
mbus,  Ohio. 

SHOW  CARD  WRITING 

nd    Shading    Pen    Lettering    taught    by    ; 


Spe 
Box  7 


ens  5c  and  up.     .Send  for  Circula 


YOUR  COLLEGE  CLASS 
PIN  $1.00 

Dodelns  the  Middleman's  Rake  off.  we 
will  tarnish  von.  on  receipt  of  «l.(»-en- 
eraved  wltli  the  Name  ijk  Cullkhe. 
year  of  Graduation  and  your  Initials. 
a  Solid  Gold  Top  Lady's  Class  Pin.  or 
a  Man's  Scarf  Pin.  sold  elsewhere  f<)r 
K.OO. 

CLEARING  HOUSE  MFG.  CO. 
1030  Foulkrod  SI.    Philadelphia,  Pa 


Issac  Pitman  Teacher  Wanted 

An  old  established  business  college  in 
New  York  requires  the  services  of  a  male 
teacher  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand.  Ap- 
plicants should  address  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 
2-6  W.  45lh  Street,  stating  age,  weight,  height, 
nationality,  whether  single  or  married, 
educational  qualifications  and  teaching  ex- 
perience.    This  is  an  excellent  opening  for 


Expert  KnifemaLnship 


all  1 


The  larse  specimens  of  Birthday.  Holiday.  An- 
niversary Cards,  etc.,  carved,  colored  and  Illumi- 
nated on  10  ply  bristol  cards.  7x9  Inches  In  size, 
that  I  am  sending  out  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at 
from  60  cts.  to  81.00  each. 

I  am  now  execntlng  12  new  designs  that  sell  at 
Bight.    They  are  as  follows: 

Yellow  Daisies,  75  cts..  Wild  Roses.  75  cts.. 
New  Easter  Lily.  75  cts..  Rose  and  Butter- 
fly. 75  cts..  Jack-in  the-Pulpit,  50  cts  .  Swan 
on  the  Water.  65  cts..  Indians  Head,  75  cts.. 
Fleur-de-lis,  65  cts  ,  Jonquil,  50  cts.,  Ladies' 
Head.  75c  .  Calla  Lily,  50  cts.  and  the  Double 
Rose,  Sl.OO. 

Mv  Professional  <.tnttit  No.  3.  teaches  you  hnwto 
11  the  the   tools,  hrushes 


■  for  do 
•lied  an 


MY  MASTERPIECE 

Don't    fail    to    send    for  mv    masterpiece,  tl 
Double  Kose,  Price  «1.00.     Nothing  of  the  kind 
nnhine  and  marvelonsly  beautiful  has  ever  bei 
attempted  by  anyone  else  and  If  yo 


pear  again. 

A.  W.  DAKIN. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE    GMEIMER.    OBLIQVE    PEN-HOLDER. 


A.  J.  GMEINER 


.TI-IIIK/IR    FIT<;    HFRE        should  own  oneot  them.    Perhaps  you 
H  nUIVlD    ma    nLI\t.        ^j  „  beeanue  of  Its  ueenllnr  shape.    If   yon 
give  It  a  trial  and  i 

have  ever  nsed.    Shoold  yon  be  dlssatlsfled  with  It  after  having  given 

»111  refund  vonr  nionev.     An  Investment  In  one  of  these  holders  pays  i 

ml  10  In.  lengths.     PRICK  tl.OO.  __.....      „. 

208  DE  KALB  STREET,  NORRISTOWN,  PA. 


urself  that  It  Is  the 
r  trial,  return  it  In  good 
lis  dividends. 
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We  have  received  a  splendid  list  of  subscrip- 
tions from  A.  H.  Quinette.  teacher  of  penman- 
ship in  the  Iron  City  College,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
This  is  one  of  the  pioneer  commercial  schools 
of  America  which  is  still  doing  etlicient  service. 

A  list  of  sixteen  subscriptions  for  the  Profes- 
sional Edition  of  The  Business  Eddcatob 
and  a  number  for  the  Students'  Edition  is  re- 
ceived from  Parks'  Business  School,  Denver. 
Colo.,  indicating  splendid  interest  in  penman- 
ship and  commercial  subjects.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Parks  are  making  quite  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
East,  visiting  cities  and  friends,  which  seems  lo 
be  getting  to  be  an  annual  custom  with  them. 

A  good  sized  list  of  subscriptions  has  been  re- 
ceived from  The  Dakota  Business  College, 
Kargo,  N.  D.,  A.  B.  Short,  Instructor.  This 
school  secures  very  good  results  in  penmanship 
and  this  year  it  is  not  neglecting  penmanship 
by  any  n.  eans. 

Few  cities  are  making  more  rapid  progress 
in  writing  than  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  under  the  su- 
pervision and  inspiration  of  Miss  Daisy  E. 
Hummel,  Supr.  of  Writing.  Teachers  and  pu- 
pils are  doing  splendidly  in  all  grades.  Quite  a 
large  number  of  Certificates  were  recently 
awarded  pupils  in  the  upper  grades.  Some  es- 
pecially good  work  was  shown  in  grades  4  and 
5  where  good  work  is  hard  to  get.  A  good  posi- 
tion and  tine  movement  is  being  made  habitual. 

Mr.  Bruce  Black.  Penman  in  the  Bloomsburg 
State  Normal  School  and  Co.  Supt.  W.  W. 
Evans  are  doing  much  for  penmanship  and  the 
schools  generally  of  Columbia  Co. 


This  Summer  Training  School 

for  commercial  teachers — Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. — receives  over  400  applications  a  year  for  commercial  teachers. 
It  is  located  near  Mammoth  Cave,  midway  between  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville. The  next  session  opens  July  1.  Its  literature  sent  free,  if  this 
magazine  is  mentioned. 
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By  E.  S.  Jackson,  engrosser,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 


By  Chas,  E.  Bear,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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iw  .A.  vr  T  e:  13 

To  buy  school  in  city  of  25000  or  over.  I  am  not 
a  curiosity  seeker.  Will  pay  cash.  Correspond- 
ence confidential.  Reply  immediately.  Address, 
A.  C.  B.,  care  ofBusiness  Educator.  Columbus,  O. 


FOR    SALE 

The 

plates    for  a  complete  course    in 

Business  Writing,  containing 

nearly  COO  lines. 

S.   E.    LESLIE 

POUGHKEEPSIE.     NEW    YORK 

fSl 

WB^^^^ 

^i 

1  ctin   make  a  good   penman  of  you  ftt 
home  during  spare  time.    Write  for  my 
free  book,  "flow  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
man."   It  contains  specimens  and  tells 
how  others  mastered  penmanship  by  my 
method,     Your  name  will  be  elegantly 
written  on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp, 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  406  Meyer  BIdg..   Kantai  CItv.    Mo. 


.'..fj-A       Resolutions,    Testimo- 
^'{eS^lm^^i'    Dials-  Memorials,  Etc. 
^^  —\!^  ENGROSSED 

Heraldry  and  Illumina- 
tion Diplomas  Filled 

H.  W.  STRICKLAND 
136  Alderman  St.  Springfield.  Mass. 


Lehman's    Standard     Penmanship 


nd 


Contains  a  complete  course  of  progress 
logically  arranged  lessons  in  Standard  Penman 
ship.  Difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  sug- 
gestive analysis.  It  is  a  good  text  book  on  writ 
ing  for  the  teacher,  and  offers  a  superior  coursi 
of  les.sons  for  the  student.  62  pages,  26c.  Speei 
men  pages  free. 

H.   B.  LEHMAN 
Central  High  School  ST.   LOUIS.  MO 


ENGROSSING  PRINTS. 


I  have  bad  en 
graved 


of 


my  most  elaborately  engrossed  Resolutions 
and  Memorials,  prints  of  which  (6x9 
inches)  I   am  pleased  to  offer  postpaid  for 

25  centi. 


P.  W.  COSTELLO. 


ScrAnlon*  Pol. 


Poor  Writers  May  Become  Good  Writers 


ny  bo 


itiiig  by  Mall, 
salaries  aud  makes  writing  a 
Instead  of  a  task.    Illustrated  Journal  Free. 
FRANCIS    B.  COURTNEY 
BOX  G  492  DETROIT,    MICH. 


PENMANSHIP   BY   MAIL 

If  yon  ^vunt  to  write  better,  at  least  expense,  let 
me  know.  Pen  written  coplessetentlflcally  prepared; 
write  for  particulars  and  free  samples.  Mention 
course  desired. 
16  Cards  for  25c. 


I  send  you  copies  fresh  from  my  pen  and 
criticize  your  work  myself.  Circulars  and  teati- 
moniala  from  students  free.   Send  for  them  today. 

A.  W.  KIMPSON 

AMARILLA.  TEXAS 


DDE 


3C 


DESIQNIMO 

And 
ENOBOSSlNa 

By 

E.  L.  BKOWN. 

Rockland.  Me. 

Send  self -addressed 

postal  for  criticism, 

and  stamps  for  return 

of  specimens. 

ini 
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We  show  in  this  connection  a  design  for  a 
small  circular  which  ought  to  prove  a  good 
study  in  pen  technique.  This  style  of  pen  work 
is  not  like  ljibson*s  the  man  who  gives  expres- 
sion to  his  ideas  with  the  fewest  and  roughest 
kind   of  lines.      Mr.   Gibson's  style,  however, 


would  be  about  as  well  adapted  for  this  class  of 
work  as  a  straw  hat  would  be  for  the  arctic 
regions. 

First  sketch  with  pencil  the  action  of  the  de- 
sign, suggesting  size  and  style  of  lettering.  In- 
dicate the  color  values  to  a  certain  extent.  Use 
a  No.  170  (iiUott  pen  in  treating  the  roses  and  a 
coarser  pen  for  the  heavy  lines.  Notice  the 
spots  of  solid  color  here  and  there  especially 
underthe  roses  below  initial  "R."  The  leaves, 
as  a  rule,  should  be  darker  than  the  roses. 
Study  the  lines  used  to  obtain  desired  effects. 
Make  clear  black  lines,  as  weak  and  indistinct 
lines  come  out  badly  by  the  photo-engraving 
process.  Use  a  lettering  pen  for  filling  in  let- 
ters in  Rose  Hill  Farm,  and  tSnish  with  a  fine 
pointed  pen.  Use  a  No.  4  lettering  pen  for  the 
smaller  lettering,  and  retouch  with  a  common 
pen.  A  simple  design  of  this  kind  is  full  of 
careful  thought  and  study  yet  it  has  the  appear, 
ance  of  having  .been  executed  rapidly  without 
great  attention  to  details.  This  style  of  work  al- 
ways makes  printable  cuts. 
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"Tintslope  Penmanship  Paper"  is  the  litle  of 
specially  ruled  paper  designed  by  W.  J.  Train- 
er, to  correct  irregular  and  improper  slant  in 
writing  on  the  part  of  penmanship  students.  It 
consists  of  ruled,  slant  lines,  printed  on  writing 
paper  at  an  angle  which  approximates  the  slant 
of  the  average  writer.  Those  who  appreciate  or 
desire  a  given  slant  to  all  writing  will  doubtless 
find  this  paper  an  aid  to  such  achievement. 
Manufactured  by  the  Tintslope  Paper  Co., 'Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J. 

"Adam's  Rapid  Calculalion."a  Brief  and  Log- 
ical Course  of  Up-to-Date  Rapid  Calculation, 
by  F.  B.  Adams,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  published 
by  the  author,  price  50  cents,  is  the  title  of  a 
small,  compact,  card-covered,  plainly-printed, 
thirty-two- page  booklet  devoted  to  the  subject 
implied  in  the  title.  The  author  has  endeavored  to 
get  only  the  practical  things  and  has  deflicated 
hisIeffortstothe"How"ratherthan  tothe  "Why" 
and  we  find  in  the  preface  the  following  very 
sensible  advice  :  "Do  not  forget  that  it  will  take 
hard  work  to  win." 

"Testimony  for  the  Prosecution  in  the  Case  of 
United  States  versus  Robert  Hayes  Mitchell" 
is  the  title  of  the  newest  volume  issued  by  the 
Phonographic  Institute  Company,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  The  volume  contains  161  pages— 
seventy-nine  pages  of  phonographic  notes  writ- 
ten in  the  reporting  style  and  eighty-two  pages 
of  facsimile  typewriting.  The  testimony  in  this 
case  was  taken  for  the  government  on  the  trial 
of  one  of  the  famous  Ku-Klux  cases,  and  was  re- 
ported, in  1871,  by  Benn  Pitman,  assisted  by 
Louis  F.  Post,  then  a  young  reporter,  and  now 
editor  of  The  Public,  a  newspaper  of  progressive 
social  and  political  aims,  published  weekly  in 
Chicago.  Students  of  the  reporting  style  of 
Phonography  will  find  the  subject  matter  of  the 


book  of  unusual  interest  as  relating  to  an  event- 
ful period  in  our  country's  history.  They  will 
find,  moreover,  in  the  accurately  engraved 
shorthand  notes  admirable  material  for  reading 
and  dictation  practice,  and  in  the  key  printed  in 
facsimile  typewriting  a  perfect  model  for  ma- 
king transcripts  of  testimony. 

The  book  retails  for  sixty  cents  and  a  single 
copy  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  examination  to 
any  teacher  of  Phonography  or  school  officer 
for  twenty-seven  cents. 
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Onething  that  has  helped  to  keep  up  interest 
in  my  Normal  classes  is  this  I  collect  pen 
scraps  both  original  and  engraved  and  then  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  students.  I  urge 
them  to  keep  a  scrap  book  and  many  of  them 
do  so.  I  have  several  ways  of  placing  speci- 
mens which  never  fail  to  secure  interest. 
Sometimes  I  offer  the  best  one  for  the  finest 
position.  Sometimes  for  the  finest  page  handed 
in  or  the  most  improvement  during  a  specified 
period.  But  here  I  find  that  the  best  writers  get 
the  specimens  and  the  poorer  ones  lose  the  de- 
sired interest.  So  I  made  it  a  guessing  con- 
test and  then  all  take  an  equal  amount 
of  interest.  I  write  a  number  on  the 
back  of  the  specimen  and  then  offer  it 
to  the  one  coming  nearest  to  my  num- 
ber. Second  nearest  gets  second  prize  and  so 
on.  After  they  are  disposed  of  I  tell  the  class 
about  the  author  and  ask  permission  to  pass  the 
work  that  all  may  see.  My  students  are  up-to- 
date  on  the  great  penmen  and  are  thus  greatly 
inspired. 

In  the  city  work  I  often  get  to  a  room  a  few 
minutes  ahead  of  time  and  sit  down  in  the  back 
of  the  room  and  write  a  set  of  capitals  or  a  few 


movement  drills  and  present  them   in  simila^ 
ways. 

Sometimes  I  offer  to  give  each  pupil  a  check 
mark  as  I  pass  from  place  to  place  counting  as  I 
go.  The  condition  being  at  first  for  good  po- 
sition and  movement,  and  later  for  these  two 
plus  form.  At  the  close  of  the  recitation  I  ask 
all  to  rise  who  have  the  required  check  mark. 
In  some  cases  a  really  poor  class  will  get  in- 
spired and  get  so  that  practically  all  come  up  to 
the  requirements. 

J.  A.  Stryker 
Penman,  Kearney,  Nebr.,  State  Normal  School, 
and  Supervisor  of  Writing  City  Schools. 

Kearney.  Nebr.,  April  28,  1913. 
Editor  C.  P.  Zaner, 

Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dear  Mr.  Zaner: 

The  Business  EnucATOR  has  just  ar- 
rived and  I  must  say  "It  couldn't  be  better." 
The  entire  make-up,  the  specimens,  the  printing 
and  the  special  articles  seem  to  outclasss  any- 
thing you  have  ever  put  out  before.  I  am  proud 
to  belong  to  the  practical  B.  E.  Fraternity. 

To  me  two  things  are  especially  interesting  in 
this  issue.  One  is  the  new  department, 
"Things  Which  Helped  Me"  and  the  other  is 
Paul  O'Hara's  articles  on  "Health."  I  knew 
Mr.  O'Hara  while  in  the  Zanerian  and  I  wish  to 
endorse  his  remarks  on  keeping  up  to  the 
health  standard. 

On  another  page  I  am  sending  you  some  of 
the  things  which  have  helped  me  in  my  experi- 
ence as  teacher,  both  in  the  State  Normal  and 
City  School  work.  I  have  often  thought  of 
sending  such  things  to  you  and  now  that  the 
ball  is  rolling  I  will  be  one  of  the  ones  to  help 
keep  it  going. 

I  will  soon  have  a  large  list  of  certificate  ap- 
plicants and  will  send  them  in  as  soon  as 
they  are  prepared. 

Sincerely  yours, 
J.  A.  Stryker. 
Penman  State  Normal  and  Supervisor  Penman- 
manship  City  Schools. 
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IT'S  RIDICULUS" 


to  graduate  students  who  canuot  spell  any  better  than  the  fellow  that  wrote  the  above. 

Of  course,  you  cannot  be  expected  to  furnish  the  brains,  but  anyone  having  even 
a  limited  supply  of  gray  matter  can  be  educated  to  spell  correctly  by  the  use  of  PRAC- 
TICAL SPELLING. 

The  heads  of  the  educational  department  of  the  great  city  of  St.  Louis  evidently 
think  we  have  a  superior  spelling  book  for  they  decided  recently  that  it  should  be  used 
for  a  period  of  five  years  in  the  high  schools,  the  initial  order  being  for  about  2,000 
books.  It  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  send  an  agent  to  get  the  order  either,  their  ex- 
amination of  sample  copies  being  suflBcient  to  decide  the  matter. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  you  information  of  some  of  the  good  points  of  our  PRAC- 
TICAL SPELLING,  and  remember  this  is  only  one  of  our  complete  series  of  books 
for  commercial  schools,  all  equally  PRACTICAL. 

Orders  should  be  placed  soon  for  books  needed  for  the  coming  school  year. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


EUCLID   AVENUE   AND   18TH   STREET 


CLEVELAND,   OHIO 
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Kansas  Citt,  Ho 


I  will 


name  c 
for  15  cents, 

I    will    give   free    a   pack    of 
samples   and    sand    terms  to 
aeents  with  each  order, 

AGEITTS    WANTED 

m  AMI^  PA  one  ■  li^ve  the  very  bent  black 
O^HHIX  vHnUO  cards  now  on  the  market. 
Hand  cut.  Come  in  17  different  colore.  Sample  100 
postpaid.    I5c      I.OtXI    by    express,   75c.    Card     Circular 


UX)  postpaid,  25c  Lesb  for  more.  Ink,  OIoBsy  Black 
or  Very  Be.st  White.  15c,  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Hold- 
er, Ktc.  Gillotfs  No.  I  Fens.  10c.  per  doz .  LeisOns  Id 
Card  Writing.    Circular  for  stamp  , 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  176.  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA. 


ROMETHINU    NEW.     Graduation  Cards.  Dozen  .m-. 
riain  <'ards,  Doz.  tU-  Cirrntar  fnr  a  stamp. 

J:  A  STRYKER,  Penmanship  Studio.  Kearney.  Neb. 


CPEDCERIM2 

\ILYERED 
UlEEbPER^ 

Non-Corrosive  New  Patterns 

Nos.  38,  39,40,  41 

12  assorted  numbers  in  a  metal  bo.\ 
sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents 


Spencerian  Pen  Co. 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas  AN^ 

CERTIPICATES, 


We  furnish  Diplomas  for  all  kinds  of  schools, 
of  the  best  quality  and  at  the  lowest  cost.  An- 
nual Catalog  now  ready.  It  will  show 
some  new  designs  including  a  pocket  diploma. 
See  it  before  you  buy  your  supply.  A  Booklet 
of  Made-to-Order  Diplomas,  sent  on  request. 

Af-t  Entfi-assltv^.  Orders  solicited 
for  engrossed  Resolutions,  Memorials,  etc. 
Strictly  highest  grade  workmanship,  prompt  de- 
livery, reasonable  prices.  Illublrated  booklet 
free. 


HOWARD   &  BROWN 

ENGROSSING DIPLOMAS 

ROCKLAND.  MAINE 


ulc  cn5cairor  \o 
^\x{  iiU  axiH  diimx 
in  off  of  our  ujorh. 


jR  highjiraJcsdiool  in 
which  high  gralic  engros- 
sing is  olso  MccwteJ, 


V;f^ 


FaRFRAHIMC" 
ALBUM  FORM 

illi-v^  SPEGI/ALiTY- 


By  D.  E.  Knowles,  pupil  in  the  Zauerian.  Columbus,  O. 


INSTRUCTOR  °fa^°;^^p^;",p^';^'Pf,"b 

nine  years  experience 
desires  engagement  immediately,  Prefer 
teaching  in  High  School.  A-l  penman. 
Best  of  references.  Address  particulars, 
giving  salary. 

J.  M.    MOOSE 

316  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AKRON,  OHIO 


FINE    PENMANSHIP 

Try  our  Superior  Courses  in  Shading  Penman- 
ship. Students  everywhere  are  delighted  with 
our  Fancy  and  Artistic  Styles.  All  copies  pen 
written.  Vou  should  educate  for  profitable  em- 
ployment, there  is  money  in  this  work  for  you. 
Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  free  sam- 
ples of  our  fine  Pen  Art  Work.    Address. 

WORLD'S  COR.  SCHOOL  OF  PEN  ART, 
JUNCTION  CITY,  OHIO 


"Only  45  minutes  rrom  Broadway " 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Attend  the  Ronish  Penmanship,  Pen 
Art,  Business,  Civil  Service,  Short- 
hand, Typewriting,  Preparatory,  and 
Commercial  Teachers'  School.  Tuition 
18.00  monthly.  Board  $1.75  weekly. 
The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  East. 
Positions  Guaranteed  to  our  Graduates 
at  $i»0  to  fh-iO  a  month  to  start.  For 
further  Particulars  address 

A.  W.  H.  RONISH 

17  Academy  St.  NEWARK,  N.J. 


Resolutions  Engrossed 

From  $5.00  Up. 

FRAME  OR  BOOK  FORM. 

Send  Manuscript    for   Estimate. 

Twelve   Years   Experience  Profes- 
sional Engrossing  in  New  York, 
Pittsburg  and  Chicago. 

High  Class  Work  Only 
C.  W.  NORDER 

MORGAN  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  $SS$$$SS$ 

By  lettiririR  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.    It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID,  CLEAH-CDT  LETTiRIIIG  with 
i>ur  Improved  Letterine  Pens 

|L  PRACTICAL  LETTERING  OUTFIT  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  .Shading:  Pens,  to- 

ff\     Betlier  with  two  shades  iif  Lettering  Ink,    sample  Show  Card,   instructions,   hgures    and 

^t^3  1  - -^      J       ji'in'i        I  ■  i-i       !■  '.11^      ali-ihabets,  sent  jjrepaid  at  the  special  Introductory 

y^ \r-'^--A.aH_»Jl^gL-.J^^f  ■  >,f  ■  ^'^^^  COLOR-PLATE  COMPEHDIHM,  72  pages,  8x11, 

«  TRADE  MARK  Complete   instructor  f<ir  the   Lettering   F'en,  pre- 

paid, $1.00.  Modern  Show  Card  Lettering,  De- 
signs. Ktc,  144  pages,  6x0  for'Pen  and  Brusli,  Prepaid,  $1.00  .Ml  goods  guaranteed  first-class  and 
reliable.    Complete  catalogue  free.    Address, 

hewtoh  automatic  shading  peh  ceMPAirr,    Dept.  f,  pdbtiac,  mice.,  u.  s.  a. 


e:ste:rbrook's  pe;ns 


"  YMkj  \o  write  vlth, 
CORRECT  DBBION 


—  Hard  to  use  up. 

UNIFORM  TEMPER        DCSABILITY 


150    STYLES 


A  I  PEOFBSSIONAL 


tbxt  Writbbs  453  Business  and  collbob 

Made  in  S  widths   and   with      With   Bne  and   extra  fine 
long  point  to  both  left  points.    B  !  a  ■  t  i  c  and 

and  rieht  smooth   writine 


KSTERBROOK    STEEL    PEN    MFG.    CO. 

26  JOHN  ST..  M.  Y.  CITT  CAMDEN.  NEW^  JERSEY 
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Gillotfs  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pen* 

PRINCIPALITY     PEN,    No.    1 


VICTORIA  PEN,    No.    303 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F. 


Gillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men.   Extensively  imitated,   but  never  equalled.  Gillolt's  Pens 

still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  ree:ards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Oilloit  ^L  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  m.  CO..  Sole  Agents 


93  Chambers  St. 


NEW  YORK 


ISil  HIGH  CRADE  PLATES  for  the  PRINTING  PRESf 

JlNCErClllNGJ 
^"-llAirlOHKl 

reproduced  from 
PENNA-NSHIPand 

LJRGRgSSEDCOTl^.i 
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DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRH TORS 

ENQRJTVERS 

^LUMBU5.  Ohio 


No  penman,  teacher  or  student  of  penmanship 
can  do  a  better  thiner  than  acquire  at  least  a 
small  penmanship  library.  From  it  inspiration 
and  help  will  be  drawn  that  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  cost.  The  publishers  of  this  journal 
endeavor  to  supply  any  book  on  penmanship 
that  is  published. 

The  Zaner  Method  ot  Ann  Movement 
WritingComplete  Manual,  is  C.  P.  Zaner's 
latest  and  best  work  on  practical  business  writ- 
ing. Contains  the  most  complete  course  of 
copies  and  instructions  for  the  teacher  or  for  the 
learner.  112  pages  8x8  inches  in  size.  Cloth 
$1.00,  paper  cover  50c  postpaid. 

Tlie  Zaner  Method  of  Arm  Movement 
Writing  Manual,  by  C.  P.  Zaner.  contains 
most  of  the  copies  and  instruction  that  appear  in 
the  larger  work  mentioned  above.  It  is  especi 
ally  adapted  for  the  student,  whether  in  school 
or  at  home.  This  work  is  used  largely  in  com- 
mercial colleges,  high  schools,  etc.,  and  un- 
doubtedly is  the  best  work  published  for  such 
use.  1-14  pages,  4x8  inches  in  size.  25c  post- 
paid.   Special  price  in  quantities 

Modern  Business  Penmanship,  by  E.  C. 

Mills,  is  a  book  of  76  pages  containing  a  com- 
plete course  of  lessons  in  accurate  business 
writing,  such  as  has  made  Mr.  Mills  famous. 
The  instructions  are  to  the  point.    Postpaid  35c. 

Lessons  in  Penmanship,  by  C.  K.  Doner, 
presents  a  very  complete  course  in  practical 
business  penmanship  intended  for  business, 
high,  normal  and  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  for 
home  students.  The  author  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  penman  and  teacher.  The  book 
contains  96  pages  4x8  inches.    Postpaid  40c. 

One  Hundred  Writing  Lessons,  by  H. 
W.  Flickinger.  A  very  valuable  work  for  all 
who  wish  to  become  tinished  professional  pen- 
men. Mr.  Flickinger  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  penmen  and  teachers. 
Postpaid  81.00. 

Muscular  Movement  Writing,  hy  C.  A. 
Faust,  contains  a  very  helpful  course  of  copies 
and  instruction.    The    author  has  taught    pen- 


manship for  many  years  and  this  book  gives  the 
results  of  his  experience.  Filled  with  ideas  and 
valuable   points.    Postpaid  25c. 

Lessons  and  Lectures  on  Penmanship, 
by  H.  \V.  Kllsworth.  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  material  on  penmanship  subjects— too 
much  to  be  overlooked  by  anyone  who  desires 
to  be  well  informed  on  penmanship  matters. 
Contains  298  pages,  and  1000  illustrations. 
Bound  in  boards.   Postpaid  81.50. 

The  Petitnanship  Dictionarj-  or  Word 
BooA-,  contains  over  three  thousand  words  ar- 
ranged to  help  penmanship  teachers  and  pen- 
manship students.  To  illustrate,  if  you  desire 
to  practice  on  words  "containing  the  small  letter 
'"s,"  the  book  presents  a  number  of  words,  such 
as  crisscross,  assures,  assessors,  assassins,  etc. 
Each  letter  in  the  alphabet  is  thus  treated,  long 
words  for  special  practice,  loop  letter  combina- 
tions, sentenifes,  a  list  of  nearly  five  hundred 
geographical  names,  difficult  names  for  business 
combinations,  words,  etc.    Price  postpaid  15c. 

The  New  Education  in  Penmanship,  by 
L.  H.  Hausam.  A  book  that  should  be  read  by 
all  interested  in  penmanship.  Thought-provok- 
ing and  helpful.  Contains  138  pages  5'4X7!i'.. 
bound  in  boards.     Postpaid  81.00. 

The  Madarasz  Book.  Contains  the  best 
penmanship  executed  by  L.  Madarasz,  who  was 
considered  the  finest  penman  that  has  ever 
lived.  How  he  wrote,  how  he  taught,  etc.,  are 
fully  explained— just  the  things  young  penmen 
who  aspire  to  be  masters  should  know.  It  will 
be  many  years  before  another  book  the  equal  of 
this  in  charm  and  skill  is  produced.  80  pages, 
8^x11^.;  inches,  many  full-page  specimens. 
Paper  bmding  81.00,  cloth  82.00.  half  morocco 
83.00  and  full  morocco  85.00.    All  postpaid. 

The  A'en-  Spencerian  Compendium  ot 
Penmanship.  This  greatest  of  all  penman- 
ship compendiums  was  issued  in  eight  parts, 
each  part  containing  nine  penmanship  plates 
9x12  inches  in  size.  The  pen  work  on  these 
plates  represents  the  highest  skill  attained  by 
the  Spencerian  authors  when  in  their  prime. 
Parts  three  and  seven  are  now  out  of  print, 
but  a  limited  number  of  the  six  remaining 
parts  can  be  furnished.  Any  one  part  postpaid 
60c.  All  of  the  six  remaining  parts  82.50  post- 
paid. 

Artistic  Alphabets,  by  C.  C.  Canan.  con- 
tains a  collection  of  high  grade  alphabets  in 
business  and  artistic  penmanship,  specimens  of 
pen  lettering,  flourishing  and  pen  drawing.   Mr. 


a   penmanship    genius. 


Canan   was  known 
60c  postpaid. 

A'en'  Zanerian  Alphabets,  by  C.  P.  Zaner 
is  without  doubt  the  most  valuable  book  pub- 
lished devoted  to  lettering  and  engrossing. 
Contains  191  pages  and  is  bound  in  cloth. 
Postpaid  81.50. 

Gems  of  Flourishing,  by  C.  P.  Zaner. 
Starts  at  the  beginning  showing  the  student 
how  to  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exercises, 
and  finishes  with  a  great  variety  of  designs,  dis- 
playmg  the  highest  degree  of  skill  yet  attained 
in  this  fascinating  art.    Postpaid  75c. 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner.  presents  a  very  thorough  and 
interesting  course  in  ornamental  writing.  Con- 
sidered the  best  book  of  the  kind  published. 
Bound  in  boards.    Postpaid  81.00. 

Zanerian  Script  Alphabets,  by  C.  P, 
Zaner,  contains  the  greatest  variety  of  styles  of 
writing  ever  presented  in  book  form.  This 
book  is  a  very  valuable  one  for  all  who  wish  to 
thoroughly  master  penmanship.  It  contains 
116  pages  9x12  inches  in  size.  Bound  in  cloth. 
82.50  postpaid. 

The  Road  to  .Sketching  from  Nature, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a  book  for  those  desiring  to 
learn  to  sketch  from  nature  with  pen  and  pencil. 
The  instructions  are  plain,  interesting,  enjoy- 
able. The  work  contains  62  pages  6JoX9.  Over 
fiftv  illustrations  made  direct  from  nature.  Bound 
in  flexible  art  linen.    Postpaid  81.00. 

The  Pen  Art  Portoflio,  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a 
portfolio  85-8X1158  inches,  comprising  pen  and 
pencil  studies,  nature  sketches,  portraits, 
sketches  from  life,  figure  drawings,  animal  pic- 
tures, headings  and  initials,  designs  and  title 
pages.  A  book  for  all  who  wish  to  learn  to  draw 
objects,  make  portraits,  originate  initials,  head- 
ings and  title  pages;  create  designs  and  illus- 
trate advertisements  and  books.  It  is  a  modern 
cyclopedia  of  pen  art.     Postpaid  81.00. 

Progress,  a  large  design  known  as  C.  P. 
Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flourishing.  It  is  on  the 
tinest  of  plate  paper  22x28  inches,  and  the  orig- 
inal is  valued  at  8100.00.  Nailed  in  tube  post- 
paid 50c. 

The  Progress  of  Penmanship,  is  a  large 
design  bj'  C.  P.  Zaner,  22x28  inches,  present- 
ing the  history  of  penmanship  in  a  nutshell.  A 
very  beautiful  and  valuable  design  and  the 
original  is  valued  at  8500.00.  Mailed  in  tube 
postpaid  50c. 

Address  all  orders  to 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  Columbus,  O 
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What  Comparison  can  be  made  with 
the  Incomparable? 

When  one  particular  text  provides  a  course  of  training  in  bookkeeping  that  conforms  in  every  detail 
with  modern  accountancy  both  in  theory  and  practice,  that  pedagogically  is  a  marvel  of  intelligent  pre- 
sentation, that  possesses  unequalled  school  room  efficiency,  that  inspires  the  students'  best  efforts  and 
that  at  the  same  time  lays  the  ground  work  for  advanced  training  in  higher  accountancy,  all  of  which  no 
other  text  provides,  how  can  a  comparison  be  made  ?     That  is  exactly  why 

"  ROWE'S  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANCY  " 

stands  alone.  It  is  incomparably  superior  to  all  others.  It  sets  a  standard  of  its  own.  Its  subject 
matter,  methods  and  treatment  from  every  point  of  view  are  superlative. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY  WORK  FOR  SCHOOL  USE  THAT  HAS 
THE  APPROVAL  OF  ACCOUNTANTS. 

It  is  transforming  bookkeeping  instruction  from  the  old  to  the  new.  Within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
its  publication,  it  had  a  larger  adoption  and  use  than  any  other  text  on  the  subject  in  print,  and  every 
day  brings  us  reports  of  new  adoptions. 

Richardson's  New  Commercial  Law.     In  preparation.     Date  of  publication  announced  later. 
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Modern 
Corporation  Accounting 

This  is  a  special  work  on  a  special  subject.  It  is  not  a  "corporation  set"  in 
name  only,  giving  the  student  after  the  first  few  entries  the  same  class  of  work  he 
has  had  in  otiier  sets,  but  it  places  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs — on  Corporation 
oro'anization  and  management — on  opening  entries  under  different  conditions  of  or- 
o-atiization — on  transactions  involving  the  payment  of  installments  on  stock,  transfers 
of  stock,  distribution  of  profits  to  reserves  and  dividends,  etc.  Profit  distribution  is 
treated  as  under  various  conditions.  Varying  state  laws  are  considered  and  the 
work  is  a  safe  one  for  use  in  any  state.     The  voucher  system  is  taught. 

The  bookkeeping  features  are  very  simple.  The  plan  of  work  is  simple  and 
direct.  Neither  teacher  nor  student  will  experience  the  slightest  confusion  or  diffi- 
culty in  its  use.     Order  for  your  advanced  class  now. 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1133  Broadway,  New  York 
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